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dreading and Speaking from a 
Aapman's Point of View, 


BY JOHN WALTER, ESQ., M.P., F.S.S. 


A Lecture delivered in the Chapter House of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
to the members of the Church Hlomuletical Society, on the after- 
noon of Tuesday, the 2nd December, 1879; H. Cecil Raikes, 
Esq., M.P., in the chair. 


WHEN we consider how much the comfort of our daily life 
depends upon the voice and manner of speech of those around 
us, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the spiritual benefits 
which we are intended to derive from the ordinances of reading 
and preaching God’s Word may be greatly promoted or 
impaired by the manner in which those services are performed 
by the ministers of the Church. The subject, therefore, would 
seem to be one of considerable interest both to laity and clergy ; 
though, from a layman’s point “of view, I should say it hardly 
‘occupies the place it deserves in a clergyman’s education. The 
faculty of reading, like that of writing, is too apt to be taken 
for granted ; little or no attention is paid to it at school; the 
very mode of construing and repeating lessons, as usually 
practised, is calculated rather to injure than improve it ; while 
the annual school speeches, which hand down the tradition of 
soecial culture in this branch of education, too often afford 
painful evidence of how little either masters or boys are sensible 
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of its importance. Unless, therefore, a boy has had the advan- 
tage of being taught to read well at home, or is endowed with 
those gifts which sometimes make up for the want of it—the 
gift of natural intelligence, combined with a good ear and a 
good voice—he has little chance of improving his reading from 
the time he first leaves home till he is called upon to read the 
lessons in church, when he becomes conscious for the first 
time that he is practising upon an instrument of which he 
knows neither the compass nor the power. In Evelyn’s Diary, 
August 16, 1691, I find this entry:—“A sermon by the 
curate; an honest discourse, but read without any spirit or 
seeming concern: a great fault in the education of young 
preachers.” I will venture to say that there is not one of those 
whom I have the honour of addressing, who has not made or 
listened to a similar remark, and further, that among a large 
proportion of the younger clergy the art of reading, as distin- 
euished from the mere repetition of words, is unknown. 

Besides the want of early and systematic training, there are 
other causes, both moral and physical, which militate against 
good reading, and which cannot always be remedied. 1. The 
voice itself is an instrument which its owner can be taught to 
manage within its proper compass, but of which he cannot 
materially alter the quality or range. Hence, if its pitch be 
either too high or too low, especially the former, it is difficult 
for him to adapt it to the requirements of Scripture reading 
which prefer the tenor and barytone to the alto or bass. 2 
There may be defects in the organs of sight, hearing, and 
speech, which art may palliate, but can never wholly overcome 
and which are fatal to good reading. 3. In spite of the 
narrow limits of our isle, and its boasted civilization, there 
is no standard of pronunciation universally recognised, even 
in the class of society from which the majority of the clergy 
come. We cannot go very far afield without having our ears 
offended by provincialisms, which never sound more uncouth 
than when uttered from the lectern or pulpit, and which are too 
apt to divert our thoughts from the message to the reader or 
preacher who delivers it. We often wonder how it is that in 
te picasa & odie 
seems to be BO nei nese oa alec 

in solving this apparently easy 
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problem may serve to illustrate the tenacity with which 
provincialisms cling to their respective localities and defy 
all attempts to establish a uniform pronunciation of the mother 
tongue. 4. Another cause—of a moral rather.than physical 
character—which impedes good reading is nervousness, a 
feeling which sometimes proceeds from mere shyness or 
mauvarse honte, sometimes from a painful sense of one’s 
own deficiencies, and which, in either case, it often requires 
years to get over. It is not every young curate who can 
safely apply to himself St. Paul’s saying to Timothy, “ Let no 
man despise thy youth ;” and it may well happen that many 
years and much searching of heart are necessary to enable 
him to give due utterance to the warnings and foreshadow- 
ings of the Old Testament and the ineffable mercies of the 
New. 5. Again, a very serious impediment to good read- 
ing is ignorance of the subject that is being read. To read 
Shakespeare or any of our great poets and novelists well, one 
must have thoroughly mastered, not only their language and 
style, but also their moral purpose, and the relationships of 
the characters they bring on the stage in the poem or drama 
before us. We must realize, for instance, if we have not 
experienced, the foolish fondness of Lear; the heartlessness 
of his elder daughters ; the unshaken affection of the younger, 
whose .“ voice was ever soft, gentle, and low;” the brutal 
selfishness of Edmund; the avenging loyalty of Edgar—we 
must have imbibed almost the very genius of the author before 
we can throw his spirit into our reading, and adopt his 
language as our own. And if this be the case with profane 
literature, much more does it apply to Holy Scripture, in 
which every chord of human sympathy is touched by a Divine 
hand, every character of life painted with an unerring pencil, 
every disease of the soul detected and ministered to by an 
all-wise Physician. The story of God’s everlasting purpose 
in the creation and redemption of our race is presented to us, 
as it were, in a series of tableaux, in which the final triumph 
of good over evil is perpetually shadowed forth ; while the all- 
important fact of His personal providence is illustrated by a 
variety of episodes, like those of Joseph, of Job, of Daniel, of 
Elijah, in which we seem still to recognize “the voice of God 
walking in the garden in the cool of the day.” When we add 
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to this the still more wondrous record of God’s manifestation 
in the flesh, in the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our 
own interest in that event—how it has restored man to the 
image of God, and made this life a school for immortality : 
and when also we bear in mind the power which our English 
version possesses, of giving the utmost effect to the recital of 
these records of which human language is capable, it seems 
strange that good reading should be the exception instead. of 
the rule, and that so little pains should be taken to cultivate 
so powerful an instrument of religious instruction. In old 
times the reading of Scripture was recognized as part of the 
office of preaching, and is now, as the very term “ Scripture 
reader” implies, held to be a subordinate branch of that office. 
A well-read lesson is, indeed, a sermon in itself; and “Scripture 
itself,” says Hooker, “is not so hard, but that the only reading 
thereof may give life unto willing hearers.” 

But perhaps the simplest explanation of the phenomenon 
that good reading is so rare an accomplishment even among 
the clergy is to be found in the fact that it is not considered 
worth their while to aim at it. The art of oratory is far less 
cultivated now than in the palmy days of Greece and Rome, 
when public speaking monopolized that control of public 
opinion which it now shares with the press, and when literature, 
in the modern sense of the word, was wholly unknown. The 
benefits which we derive from the inventions and appliances of 
modern civilization are not an unmixed gain. The use of note 
paper and the steel pen—the tools of the penny post—have 
tended to cramp and spoil our handwriting; and I have no 
doubt that the invention of printing, while it has diffused and 
equalized the means of knowledge, has weakened the orator’s 
power, and diminished the necessity for his existence. I am 
inclined to believe that the art of reading, which is a branch of 
oratory, has suffered from the same cause. In olden times 
before the schoolmaster was abroad, when the mass of pene 
were unable to read at all, and the church Bible was chained 
to the desk, it was a matter of vital importance that the Scrip- 
tures should be read to the people in an earnest and impressive 
manner. It was their only chance of becoming acquainted 
with their contents, and of having them impressed on their 
memory. In these days, however, when it is considered the 
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duty of all, not only to hear the Scriptures, but to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest them, it may possibly be thought 
superfluous to take much trouble about reading to the people 
what they can very well read for themselves; and thus the 
proverb that what is everybody’s business is nobody’s may 
receive an unexpected fulfilment even at the lectern. 

I will conclude this part of the subject by pointing out some 
of the means by which I think our public reading might be 
improved. First and foremost, the art of reading should be 
taught and cultivated at home, while the voice is flexible, while 
a child can be more easily taught to recite from memory than 
to read from print, and before he has contracted the habits of 
gabbling in ordinary talk and singsong in reading, which he is 
pretty sure to acquire at school, and of which it is so difficult to 
cure him. In former times, those who had to gain their living 
by the use of their voice, took no small pains to cultivate it. 
“ Quid est oratori tam necessarium,” writes Cicero, “quam vox ? 
... que una maxime eloquentiam vel commendiat, vel sustinet ;” 
while he goes on to complain that the young men of his day 
could not be induced to give a fraction of their time to its cul- 
tivation, which was bestowed upon it in the schools of Greece, 
whose tragic actors, he says, “et annos complures sedentes 
declamitant, et quotidie, antequam pronuntient, vocem cubantes 
sensim excitant, eandemque, cum egerunt, sedentes ab acutissimo 
sono usque ad gravissimum sonum recipiunt, et quasi quodam- 
modo colligunt.” In the next place, I would recommend the 
study of good models, yet with the proviso that they be studied 
not for the purpose of catching their tone and manner, but for 
the purpose of learning the difference between good reading 
and bad. In my Oxford days, men used to attend service at 
St. Mary’s in order to hear the lessons read by John Henry 
Newman, and a treat it certainly was. With a voice neither 
rich nor powerful, but penetrating and plaintive, and modulated 
with the skill of a consummate musician, he brought out the 
tones of Scripture with an unerring flow of rhythm which almost 
rose to melody, and which filled the soul of the hearer with 
deeper sympathy with the pious resignation of Job, and with 
loftier aspirations in unison with the sublime utterances of Isaiah. 
Such, at least, was the impression which Mr. Newman left on 
my mind of his power as a reader; but like other great masters 
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he had his school of imitators, who, in trying to copy him, acquired 
only the mannerism without the genius, and were only laughed 
at for their pains. A man’s style of reading, therefore, should 
be the result of his natural powers, duly cultivated, but not 
formed upon an ideal model, or it will lack the quality of truth 
and simplicity which alone can give it due effect. Whether the 
practice of intoning, now so much in vogue, is conducive to good 
reading, is a point which ought to be well considered by young 
clergymen before they adopt a fashion which they may find 
themselves unable to throw off so easily as they can put it on. 
A man may intend only to intone the prayers; but by degrees 
the habit masters him, and his congregation discovers, if he does 
not, that he is intoning the lessons, which is intolerable. I 
will only add that good reading, like every other good gift, 
confers a double blessing on the giver as well as on the receiver. 
There is no surer way of impressing the truths of Scripture on 
one’s own mind than by reading them aloud to others. In the 
very act of doing so, passages often strike us with a force which 
we have never felt before ; and thus, while striving to edify 
others, we gain fresh spiritual strength or comfort for ourselves. 
So much on the subject of reading. 

With regard to preaching, a layman, in venturing to give 
his advice, must bear in mind that, though he may speak with 
the truthfulness and simplicity of Gil Blas, he may have among 
his hearers an Archbishop of Granada, and must be prepared 
for a moral, if not a physical, ejection from the room. 

“Judge not the preacher, for he is thy judge,” is one of 
those counsels of perfection which few, it is to be feared, attain 
to; and it is only with the view of making it more attainable 
by ordinary people that I would dare to make any remarks 
upon preaching which might appear to savour of criticism. 

Dean Swift, in his letter to a young clergyman, advises him 
to get “some intimate and judicious friend to be his constant 
hearer, and allow him with the utmost freedom to give him 
notice of whatever he finds amiss either in his voice or gesture ;” 
but I observe that the Dean does not extend this freedom of 
criticism to the matter as well as to the delivery of the sermon 
and I therefore conclude that he knew that this would be ah 
ordeal too severe for human nature to bear. I cannot help 
thinking, however, that the want of some such purifying process 
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in the education of a young preacher is a serious loss to him. 
Consider the circumstances of his position, From the time he 
takes Holy Orders, at the age of twenty-four or twenty-five, 
till the time he takes his seat as a Bishop in the House of 
Lords, he is never under the fire of contradiction, except at a 
Church Congress, or a Diocesan Conference, or possibly at 
home. He may say what he pleases in the pulpit without fear 
of encountering that hostile criticism which awaits every other 
public speaker, whether in Parliament or at the Bar. Hence 
he is sometimes tempted, like other privileged persons, to 
express opinions which his more experienced hearers know to 
be wrong, but which they are not at liberty to challenge. He 
may palpably misinterpret or misapply texts of Scripture—as 
probably most of us could testify—or he may introduce political 
or scientific topics in terms which at once plunge his hearers 
into the caldron of the Eastern question or the mazes of the 
Darwinian theory. In the meantime, the members of his con- 
gregation whom he has thus unwittingly offended have nothing 
to do but either nurse their wrath for an explosion as soon as 
they get out of church, or (what is better) endeavour to learn 
that lesson of patience which George Herbert prescribes as a 
sovereign remedy for sermons without sense. But if the clergy, 
from this point of view, may be considered the spoilt children 
of the learned professions, it must be confessed, on the other 
hand, that they rarely abuse their privilege, and that they are 
more liable to err from excessive reticence than from the 
opposite failing to which I have referred. At- the same time 
it might do no harm if the Bishops sometimes reminded the 
younger clergy in their charges that they are a privileged 
class; that their exemption from criticism in respect of their 
pulpit oratory is a source of temptation against which it behoves 
them to watch, and that, as it is in the highest degree indeco- 
rous in a layman to indulge in that habit of thinking aloud, by 
which congregations are sometimes scandalized, so it is their 
duty not to give occasion to such a scandal by using language 
in the pulpit calculated to provoke it. 

It may savour of presumption for one who has had no ex- 
perience in the composition of sermons to lecture an assembly 
of preachers on such a subject ; and, indeed, there is probably 
nothing new to be said about it; but I will endeavour to state 
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some of the chief points which appear to me to deserve the 
consideration of young preachers. 

1. The object of a preacher should be to rivet the attention 
of his hearers, to prevent them from going to sleep or thinking 
of other matters, and to impress some moral or doctrinal truth 
on their minds. To effect this, his manner must be impressive, 
serious, and earnest ; it must carry with it the evidence of his 
own sincerity, and must proceed out of the fulness of his heart. 
This secret of good preaching must be learnt, if I am not mis- 
taken, on the knees. It is only when a man has probed the 
wounds of his own moral nature, and found the remedy for 
them by meditation and prayer, that he will be able to minister 
to the spiritual diseases of others; to “read to them their 
thoughts,” as has been said by a great master of the art, “ and 
comfort them by the very reading ; to tell them what they 
know about themselves, and what they do not know; and to 
make them feel that there is a higher life than this daily one, 
and a brighter world than that they see.” 

2. In preaching to a mixed congregation a clergyman 
should use homely language, and not attempt a style above the 
capacity of his hearers. In the words of a great master of 
English, “a divine has nothing to say to the wisest congre- 
gation of any parish in this kingdom, which he may not express 
in a manner to be understood by the meanest among them.” 
In confirmation of this I will mention an anecdote which I 
heard the other day of Archbishop Whately; that he made a 
point of submitting the proofs of any work which he proposed 
to publish to one of his daughters, in order to ascertain whether 
its meaning was perfectly intelligible, and whether it was pos- 
sible to express it in clearer language. I am not saying that 
it is wrong to address a learned audience in more scientific 
language than would be suitable to a country congregation ; 
but I have no doubt that even the magnificent University 
sermons of the late Dr. Mozley could be translated into lan- 
guage which would make them intelligible to the humblest 
audience ; and I think it would be a good exercise for any 
young clergyman to try the experiment. 

3. The parochial clergy may be described as the “general 
practitioners” of their order. They bear the same relation and 
about the same proportion to the clerical profession that the 
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country doctors do to the pure surgeons and the physicians in 
the sister art of medicine. It follows that though there may 
be a large amount of general ability among them, yet few may 
possess the peculiar qualities which can enable them to excel 
as preachers. The weekly sermon is an operation requiring 
considerable skill and experience ; and, with the care and worry 
of a large parish, few men can find time for sufficient study 
and meditation to keep them up to the mark in that special 
branch of their calling. A preacher, says Bishop Bull, “ must 
have knowledge not only to spend, but to keep ; not like those 
that live from hand to mouth, or whose stock of knowledge is 
quickly spent in a few sermons, but he must have something 
still reserved and laid up in store.” A man must either keep 
sinking his well deeper, or pouring into it fresh streams of 
knowledge, or he will soon find himself pumped dry; as a 
young clergyman not long ago told me was the case with 
himself, while he recounted the hindrances to study which had 
beset him while a curate. It is not my business to decide 
between the respective claims of public worship and preaching ; 
but I would put it to those whom it concerns, whether the 
frequent services which occupy so much of a clergyman’s time 
_ in our large towns are not responsible for a good deal of the 
inferior preaching which prevails in those places. If no better 
remedy can be found for this, I would suggest that clergymen 
should be given more frequent opportunities of exchanging 
pulpits, so that they might devote to the preparation of one 
sermon the time they usually bestow upon two. I would also 
suggest the expediency of establishing an order of preachers, 
to be appointed by the Bishop, but not limited to particular 
dioceses, in order that the great mass of church-goers may 
have the benefit of an occasional visit from some eminent 
preacher, who can present old truths in a new light, and per- 
haps awaken consciences which have slept under the drowsy 
influence of too unvaried a strain. 

4. I would strongly recommend young clergymen to keep as 
closely as possible to the subject of their text, develope its 
meaning, and endeavour to throw light upon it. A layman is 
apt to go away disappointed if he finds that the text was only 
selected as a peg whereon to hang a discourse upon something 
quite different from the doctrine or practice it was intended to 
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enforce. I will give an example of what I mean. Once upon 
a time—I won’t say where—I was attending the service in one 
of our cathedrals. The preacher chose for his text part of the 
Epistle for the day, taken from the third chapter of the Epistle 
to the Galatians—“ If there had been a law given which could 
have given life, verily righteousness should have been by the 
law,” and the following verse. Now this was a text, as I think 
every one will admit, calculated to whet a hungry layman’s 
appetite, and to raise his expectation to a considerable pitch. It 
is undoubtedly a very suggestive as well as comprehensive text, 
embracing, as it does, the whole of the relations between the old 
dispensation and the new. But I doubt if it ever occurred to 
St. Paul that the chief use which a preacher would one day 
make of this passage would be to show how wonderfully appro- 
priate was the position which the Epistles held in the English 
Prayer Book; but this was literally all that I was able, with the 
utmost attention, to gather from that sermon, and I need not 
say that I went away feeling as empty asI came. I would also 
warn them against the too common mistake of perpetually 
harping upon some favourite doctrine,and importing it needlessly 
into almost every sermon, The constant attempt to enforce 
particular tenets, especially of a speculative or controversial 
character, is apt to set the mind working in the opposite direc- 
tion, and sometimes produces the contrary effect to that con 
templated by the preacher. A remarkable instance of this is 
mentioned by Robert Hall. “An excellent man,” he says, 
“was so impressed with the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, 
that he made it the constant topic of his ministry. Every 
sermon he preached was crowded with proofs or answers to 
objections relating to this important topic; and the result was 
that most of his hearers became Arians and Socinians.” 

5. And lastly, I would recommend all clergymen to culti- 
vate the habit of speaking instead of reading their sermons. I 
am not advocating what is called extempore preaching, because 
I cannot believe that any sermon can require less preparation 
than an after-dinner speech, and that, as some of us know by 
experience, requires enough to spoil a good dinner. But a 
preacher cannot keep his eye constantly fixed upon his book, or 
only raised from it at intervals, without losing that hold on his 
audience which is only secured when eye, tongue, hand alike 
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appeal to our hopes and fears, and “ enforce attention like sweet 
harmony.” One has only to imagine how an advocate would 
fare with a jury if he were to read a written defence on behalf 
of his client, however cleverly prepared, in the presence of a 
rival who used all the arts of a speaker to engage their sympathy, 
in order to appreciate the difference between the two styles of 
address. “ Verba enim neminem movent, nisi eum qui ejusdem 
linguee societate conjunctus est; sententizque spe acute non 
acutorum hominum sensus pretervolant. Actio, que pre se 
motum animi fert, omnes movet, iisdem enim omnium animi 
moribus concitantur, et eos iisdem notis et in aliis agnoscunt, et 
in se ipsi indicant.” (Cic. De Or.) I fear, however, that our 
pulpits themselves have something to answer for in this matter, 
and that no great improvement in pulpit oratory is likely to 
take place till they are altered. I will not go so far as to say 
what I once heard an American preacher say that “ pulpits 
were the invention of the devil ;” but the fact thus roughly ex- 
pressed is, that to be cabined, cribbed, confined in a wooden or 
stone box a few feet above the ground, with a brass bookstand 
in front, and a pair of candlesticks on each side, is not the most 
favourable position for giving that full expression to the im- 
pulses of the soul which the attitude of a preacher towards his 
hearers requires. For delivering a set of lectures on some 
theological dogma, or even for a bare exposition of Scripture, 
a pulpit or even a chair may suffice ; but when speaking to the 
souls of men, it seems to me that the whole person of the 
preacher should be visible to his congregation, or the effect must 
be that of a bust speaking, rather than a full-length figure. A 
clergyman told me the other day, that the pulpit in his church 
being under repair, they constructed a platform on the top of 
the pews, and that he found it a far more comfortable position 
for preaching. 

But I have trespassed upon your attention too long, though 
the subject is one which is worthy of far ampler treatment. I 
can only plead with the Roman orator, “ Hec edidi, non ut 
volui, sed ut potui, et ut me temporis angustiz coegerunt.” 
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Outlines of Sermons 
from the Alternatibe Ghening Hessons, ete. 


The figures in square brackets, thus, [6] refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 


January rst. 


The Circumcision of Christ. 


Ep. Rom. iv. 8—14. Gos. Luke ii. 15—21. Pss. i.—viil. 
Less. Gen, xvii. 9—27; Rom. ii. 17—29; Deut. x. 12—22; Col. ii. 8—17. 


THE HANDWRITING OF ORDINANCES. 


BY THE REV. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, M.A., FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


CoL, ii. 14, 15.—“ Blotting out the handwriting of ordinances that was against us.” 


I. The wording of these verses needs special explanatio n. 

1. Blotting out = cancelling. The idea here is not moral, but legal ; 
not of cleansing, but of clearing. 

2. The handwriting = the bond ; another technical word. The idea is 
of the Holy Law as a compact: God imposes it as His demand, and 
conscience (however imperfectly or unwillingly) owns the force of the 
demand whenever it feels the sense of guilt. And the demand, even 
when disowned, yet dinds. 


*‘Hfe gave me back the bond ; 
It was a heavy debt: 

And, as He gave, He smiled, and said, 
‘Thou wilt not Me forget !’” 

3. Ordinances (French ordonnances), i.e., decrees. Here probably the 
Mosaic rites are partly in view, but also, and much more, the whole 
preceptive law of God (“This do, and thou shalt live”), viewed as the 
terms of salvation. 

4. Against us—contrary tous. The latter phrase intensifies the former. 
Both together convey the truth that the law, as a covenant of salvation, 
can only crush and condemn sinful man. (See Rom. vil., 1 Cor. xv. 56.) 

5. Zook it, etc. A phrase meaning asummary and final removal. The 
Greek verb is in the perfect : “ He Aazh taken,” etc. ;—in blessed abiding 
yesult. (See Heb. x. 10, 14.) 


Lhe Alternative Evening Lessons, etc. 13 


6. Wailing it, etc. Perhaps a custom of ancient law is here referred 
to; zs said that cancelled laws were nailed up in public. But the 
mention of the cross is quite enough to account for that of the zad/s in 
this pictorial passage. 

7. Having spoiled. More probably having stripped, or cast off ; having 
got rid of these mighty foes by His victorious death. 

8. Principalities, etc. The great Tempter and all his “powers of 
darkness.” (See Eph, vi. 11, 12.) 

9. Made a show of them—Already to the world of spirits, and hereafter 
to the whole universe. They are, and shall be, seen to be eternally de- 
graded as the personal agents of sin, and, as such, the now vanquished 
and doomed enemies of Christ and His people. 

10. Ln it; 1.€., 2” the cross ; by His crucifixion, by Himself as the 
Crucified. He is the atoning Sacrifice, whereby the believer is freed 
from the curse of the law (Gal. iii. 13), and so from the grasp of the 
powers of evil [1] [2]. 


IJ. Thus these verses put before us the Atoning Work of 
our Lord in two aspects :— 

1. As the satisfaction of the claim of the law, and so the immediately 
procuring cause of the Father’s holy acceptance of the believer (“ through 
faith,” etc., ver. 12) [3] [4]. 

[The understood swdyect in the first part of ver. 14 is the FATHER: 
He “blots out,” etc. At the words, “took it out of the way,” the 
Son becomes the subject. ] 

Compare on this great truth, so deeply real and precious to the soul 
that knows its guilt, Isa. li., Gal. ili., Rom. ili. 19g—26, v. 19, vii. 4, etc. 

[The law is here spoken of, as it were, unfavourably ; as if a mere 
obstacle to the soul. See Rom. vil. 7—14, for the other aspect of the 
matter. As a covenant, it bars and condemns; as the revealed will 
of God, it guides and blesses the believer. ] 

2. As the victory, for the Lord and His people, over the personal 
powers of evil. Scripture represents the evil powers as mysteriously 
eager for the final ruin of the soul (Eph. vi.); and their dreadful aim 
would be successful, if the claim of the law still lay upon the believer. 
But in Christ he is “free from the law ;” ‘“ not under the law.” 


“¢ Satan accuses him in vain, 
And he is owned a child.” 


3. “ The strength of sin is the law.” “Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law.” ‘“ Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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; January 4th. 
The Second Sunday after Christmas. 


Ep. Rom. iv. 8—14. Gos. Luke ii. 15—21. Pass. xix.—xxill. 
Less, Isa. xlii. 1—25 ; Matt. iii. 1—17 ; Isa. xliii. 1—28, or xliv. 1—28; Acts ii. 22—47- 


A NEW YEAR’S INVITATION. 


BY THE REV. W. M. SINCLAIR, M.A., RESIDENT CHAPLAIN TO THE 
BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Isa. xliv. 22.—‘*Z have blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy transgressions, and, as @ 
cloud, thy sins: return unto Me; for I have redeemed thee. 

I. Introduction. 1. Context and connection. This chapter contains. 
the whole of the fifth and part of the fourth and sixth sections of the first 
division of the second great collection of Isaiah’s prophecies; z.¢., those 
on comfort and deliverance (chaps. xl.—xlviii.) (Comp. Delitzsch on 
Isaiah, vols. i. and ii.) 

(1) Without going through all the nine prophecies which make up 
this first group of the second great collection, it may be stated that the 
third prophecy (chap. xlii., with the next thirteen verses) contains the 
transfiguration of Israel (typically, if faithful, and in the Person of the 
Messiah), as mediator of the new covenant, and saviour of the Gentiles ; 
(2) the fourth (chaps. xliii. 14—xliv. 5) contains avenging and deliver- 
ance, and outpouring of the Spirit ; (3) the fifth contains the absurdity 
of belief in all other gods, demonstrated by unanswerable challenge, 
and contrasted with Jehovah, who makes His people to rejoice; (4) and 
the sixth (chap. xliv. 24—xlv.) introduces a test of the challenge—Cyrus, 
the anointed of Jehovah, and deliverer of Israel—a name and a deliver- 
ance which the idols could neither see nor foretell. 

2. Sketch of the chapter. The grand thing that Israel would have to 
get rid of before his redemption from bondage would be Ipozarry. So. 
we have here a dramatic passage reminding him of the fatuity of heathen 
worship. This is preceded by an appeal which belongs properly to 
the end of the last chapter: the Almighty cannot bear to think of the 
punishment, so He touches His servant’s heart with promises. To the 
picture of the idols, the living God, who redeems, forgives, and makes 
glad, makes a telling contrast. And so towards the end of the chapter 
the way is paved for the introduction of the anointed instrument of 
God, and afterwards for the woes of the enslaver Babylon. 


II. Main lesson of the chapter. THe cLaims oF THE LIvING 
GoD IN CONTRAST TO THE ATTRACTIONS OF HARMFUL AND UNFRUIT- 
FUL OBJECTS OF AFFECTION. 
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1. What are our idols ? 

(rt) Everything that influences us, which has not the sanction of God % 
which sanction is to be found 

(a) By study, in His Word. 

(8) In practice, in everything that improves us morally and religiously, 
and brings out to advantage the gifts He has bestowed upon us. 

(2.) Llustrations. 

(a) Daily business, if not pursued with a moral object. 

(8) Affections, if wayward, undisciplined, disproportioned, or other 
than would have the approval of Christ. 

(y) Reading, if not with a definite aim, such as reasonable relaxation 
or godly self-improvement. 

(8) Amusements, if pursued for their own sake, instead of on Christian 
principle. 

(ce) The world, if recognized as an element in our motives and conduct. 

(€) Ecclesiastical, religious, or political prepossessions, if not systematic- 
ally brought to the test of the Word. 

(3) Results of such tdol-worship. 

(a) Disgust with life; (@) Daily weariness; (y) Hiding of God, our 
true light and life; (8) Constant deterioration ; (c) Bitterness in every 
source of happiness. 

2. What has God done for us? 

Think of the past year, and (ver. 21) “remember these (deceptions), 
O Jacob and Israel; for thou art My servant.” He has— 

(x) Shown us the true method of life, and, by contrast, revealed sin. 

(2) Given us every instruction our happiness can possibly need. 

(3) Revealed to us all we want to know of here and hereafter. 

(4) Given us His Son as propitiation and example, satisfaction and 
purifier [5]. 

(5) Destroyed the power of sin. 

(6) Bought us back from death. 

(7) Made us the special children of the Creator of the universe. 

(8) Supplied us with unseen sources of strength in His Spirit [6]. 

(9) Renewed our whole being with the life of light eternal begun and 


to be consummated [7]. 
3. Application. 
In the coming year— 
(rt) Diligently get rid of all idols [8] (comp. Ebrard on 1 John v. 21). 
(2) “Remember”: possess our souls: go thoroughly back through 
the past in all its aspects: realize God’s work. 
(3) Recognize God’s choice of us. 
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(4) Assure ourselves that we have reason to hope we shall not be 
forgotten by Him. 

(5) Grasp His accomplished redemption by solid, practical, life-renew- 
ing faith and love [9]. 

(6) Ever more and more zealously, day by day, from those occasional, 
unconscious, unwilling wanderings, “return unto ” Him. 


January 6th. 
The Epiphany of our Lord. 
Ep. Eph. iii. 1—12. Gos. Matt. ii. I—12.  — Pss. XXx.—xxxiv. 


Less. Isa. lx, 1—22; Luke iii. 15—22 ; Isa. xlix. 13—23; John ii. 1—11. 


THE GROWTH OF JESUS IN WISDOM. 


BY THE REV. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, M.A., FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


LUKE li. 52,— Fesus increased in wisdom.” 


1. Here is the brief biography of the Lord Jesus between His twelfth 
year and His thirtieth. He lived at Nazareth; His holy body attained 
full human development ; His holy-human soul “ grew in wisdom.” 

2. The veserve of the Gospels about that period is most admirable and 
instructive. We should like a thousand details of the youth of Jesus, 
and J/egend has abundance of them; but the Word of God has almost 
nothing but this verse. The Word is framed not to meet curiosity, but 
to save and sanctify. 

3. What does this phrase tell us? 

That the Lord was (Heb. ii. 17) “in all things made like unto His 
brethren.” Like them He had “a reasonable soul ;” human, mental, 
and moral faculties. Like them, He underwent exferdence for the deve- 
lopment of those faculties. In the education of His mind He trode 
our path, just as in the education of His body He doubtless accepted 
guidance from “ His parents” and from use. 

Meditate on the condescension with which He willed this when He 
willed to ‘‘come down.” 

4. What does this phrase wo tell us? 

I ask this because its divine simplicity has been distorted by unbe- 
lievers, as if it implied that He was imperfect in knowledge, and thus 
imperfect as a Teacher. Observe, however :— 

(rt) Not knowledge, but zvzsdom, is here the word. The point is, that 
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Jesus, as life advanced, and wider duty lay before Him, was always 
found adequately “wise” for all He had to do. The question, What 
fle knew? is not before us here so much as how He used His knowledge. 

(2) But putting this aside, we may freely believe that He was 
pleased, as Man, actually to acquire information of facts which once, as 
‘Man, He did not know. What then? Does this prove that when Jesus 
speaks we need fear lest He is mistaken in a fact? God forbid. For— 

(3) Growth in knowledge does not imply mistake. It may be as 
unerring from step to step as the development of a perfect dody ; and 
His mind (alone of human minds) was perfect, absolutely uninjured 
by the Fall. All which sch a mind, at any stage of its development, 
received and knew, was in a receptacle where, surely, only truth could 
rest. 

(4) Again: By the mere words, “as Man,” we are reminded of the 
great fact and mystery of His ¢wo natures and ove person, and thereby 
of the entirely unique conditions under which His real human mind 
really grew. We cannot analyze those conditions. But it is at least 
easy to believe that they were such as to secure unerring exactness in 
the whole action and reception of His human soul. 

(5) But again: Was Jesus a Teacher at all during this time of growth? 
Not that we know of. In the temple (Luke ii. 46) He “heard” and 
“asked.” Not till after His baptism, and the descent upon Him of the 
Holy Spirit in immeasurable (John ili. 34) anointing fulness, is a single 
teaching of the Redeemer recorded. 

(6) What He then and afterwards taught, He taught as one who 
claimed absolute authority and truthfulness. And, in particular, His 
witness to the Old Testament was even more ample after than before 
the Resurrection: it was full of the “ powers of the world to come.” 

5. Our text, then, teaches the perfectly natural, but faw/¢less/y natural, 
growth of the Lord’s manhood. But it leaves wholly untouched the 
supreme authority and exactness of all His teaching. 

“ He is the beloved Son: hear Him.” 


VOL. X. 2 
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January 11th. 


The First Sunday after the Gpiphany. 


Ep. Rom. xii. I—5. Gos. Luke ii. 41-—52. Pss, lvi.—1xi. 
Less, Isa. li, 1—23 ; Matt. vi. 19—vii. 6 ; Isa. lii. 13—liii. 12, or liv. I—17 ; 
Acts vii. I—34. 


THE GENTILE CHURCH A JOYFUL MOTHER. 


BY THE REV. RICHARD GLOVER, M.A., VICAR OF ST. LUKE'S, WEST 
HOLLOWAY. 
1 Isa. liv. 1.—‘* Sing, O barren, thou that didst not bear; break forth into singing, 
and cry aloud, thou that didst not travail with child: for more are the children of the 
desolate, than the children of the married wife, saith the Lord.” 
Wiru such a chapter before us we cannot forbear calling attention to 
the beauty of the Bible simply as a literary production. 

We believe the comparative neglect of it by Jctterateurs is to be 
accounted for by the /oliness of the Bible. It condemns sin. It vindi- 
cates the claims of God ; therefore men have by nature a distaste for it. 

That, however, does not alter the fact—the best critics being the 
judges—that the Bible is still far above all other productions of the 
greatest poets and orators. 

What an argument for its inspiration—that its authors “‘ spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost”! Fearlessly might literature be chal- 
lenged to surpass the poetic glow and beauty of this chapter. “No 
poem in even Isaiah’s prophecy is more joyous than this fifty-fourth 
chapter. It rings like a marriage bell” (Gi/ji//an). 

We will confine ourselves to the opening apostrophe. 


I. The childless mourner. 

The Church shows by her choice of it that the passage is the present 
heritage of the Gentile Church. Gentiledom was for a long time without 
a spiritual child. Now she may sing over a multitudinous family of true 
Christians. 

But primarily addressed to the believing remnant of the Jews, and 
probably during the Babylonian Captivity. But it could not mean that 
they were to, or could, rejoice in this way tien. Addressed to them 
as a prophecy—showing, in their sadness and depression, that. though 
matters looked so dark for the cause of God now, yet there was a bright 
and blessed Hope. Cheers them, not so much by showing grounds of 
present rejoicing, but by providing a #elescope by which they might 
behold ‘the good time coming.” We may here note— 

1. One great use of prophecy. 
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ft can cheer when things immediately around cause depression. 

(z) To asad Church, then, the minister should speak much of un- 
fulfilled prophecy. 

(2) The Christian in “present distress” should do the same for 
himself (2 Pet. i. 19). 

2. The tmagery. 

It rings poetic changes on the idea of childlessness. A poor woman, 
unmarried ; sad on account, first, of having no children—‘ thou that 
didst not bear ”—and, secondly, having no hope of any—“ O barren” — 
“ desolate.” Expressive imagery to Jewish women, who so longed for 
children, in hope of Messiah. 

(1) Such should be the Church’s longing. Her prayer should be, “ Give 
me children, or I die!” Bad sign when a Church seems content to be 
barren, or to have no spiritual increase. 

(2) When she remains without new births (or conversions), she should 
mourn. It should make her sad and prayerful (for ‘God giveth the 
increase,” Ps. cxxvil. 3), like Hannah (1 Sam. i. 10, 11). 

Contemplate (a) the once barrenness of Christendom. (8) Its com- 
parative barrenness in vast tracts now, even in Christian England ! 
perhaps in our own parish. How few converted to God ! 


II. The rejoicing mother. 

Gentiledom for ages “ unmarried ”—“ desolate.” When Christ came, 
He “called her by name,” and espoused her. Then how rapidly a family 
was brought forth. In Pentecostal times, what “ multitudes were added 
to the Lord” (Acts vi. 7, xvi. 5). Growth of churches. What joy this 
caused ! (Acts ii. 46, 47, etc.) 

1. Steps in the generation of such joy somewhat like marriage. (1) Es- 
pousal or marriage to the Lord. (2) The seed of the Word sown in 
men’s hearts. (3) The energy of the Holy Ghost quickens it (Eph. ii. 1). 
(4) The formation of the family—the Church (Eph. ili. 15). (5) The 
joy of the mother in her multiplied offspring,—in cherishing, feeding, 
educating, etc. 

This last the great subject of the verse, viz., the joy of the Church in 
multitudes of conversions. 

(1) What a Godlike joy this is! same as God’s own (comp. Luke 
xv. 8, 9, and 5, 6). 

(2) And how real and deep! At missionary meetings, when such 
tidings are read—what holy joy is diffused ! 

(3) This joy of the Lord is her strength (Neh. viii. 10). She is then 
encouraged to labour with fresh zeal and hope in works of evangelization. 

(4) Therefore “new births” should be, as it were, registered; the 
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successes of the Gospel should be published to evoke this healthful joy. 
Hence the reflex benefits of misstonary gatherings. 
2. Reasons for such joy. Not only because souls are saved, but because 
(1) Increase is a sign that God's power is with His Church. 
(2) It confirms owr own faith. The more they are who believe what 
we believe, the more confident we must feel in the truth of our faith. 
(3) It makes heaven appear a/tractive by the “sympathy of numbers.” 
We may use the text as a éest: How far are we in sympathy with the 
Church in joy over conversions to God ? 


January 18th. 


The Second Sunday utter the Epiphany. 


Zp. Rom, xii. 6—16. Gos. John ii. I—II. Pss, XC.—xciy. 
Less. Isa. lv. 1-13; Matt. x. 24—42 ; Isa. lvii. I— 20, or Ixi. 1—11 ; Acts x. 24—48. 


TREES OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
BY THE REV. A. G. HELLICAR, M.A., VICAR OF BROMLEY, KENT. 
IsA. Ixi. 3.—‘* Zhat they might be called trees of righteousness.” 


THESE words must be read in connection with the whole passage, which 
is a statement of the Gospel of Christ by the evangelical prophet. 

Our authority for this is our Lord’s own commentary, given at Naza- 
reth (see Luke iv. 18). 

The prophet sets forth the characteristics of Christ’s work: to proclaim 
good tidings, to bind up, to give liberty, to impart comfort, etc. 

Then in words of text he states the object of Christ’s work : “ That 
they might be called trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, 
that He might be glorified.” 

Mark, then, some foints of comparison between the servants of God 
and trees ; which justify the figure, “trees of righteousness.” 

This figure used in other passages (¢.g., Ps, i. 3, xcil. 12 ; Isa. lxv. 22; 
Jer. xvii. 8). 


I. The Lord’s planting. 

1. Trees planted by Creator. Seeds carried we know not how. 
“Cedars of Libanus, which He hath planted.” 

So, the planting of the Christian is God’s work, and specially the 
result of Christ’s work, as in text. 

2, As trees are not wntversally distributed, but planted here and there, 
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so Christians are to be God’s witnesses, “salt of the earth,” to adorn 
wilderness of this world (Matt. v. 13, 14; 1 Pet. ii. 9). 


II. Fruitfulness. 

Each tree is to bring forth fruit “after its kind” (Gen. i. 11, 12) [10]. 

So the Christian is called to bring forth fruit (John viii. 16, xv. 2) [11]. 

A barren tree seems to violate the law of its existence ; a fruitless 
Christian dishonours Christ, and is marked for destruction (Luke xiii. 7; 
John xy. 6) [12]. 


III. Benefit conferred on man. 

1. Trees are a blessing toman. Protection, shade, beauty of landscape. 
The tree lives to overshadow and protect. 

Unselfishness the law of Christian life. 

2. Specific benefits conferred by trees. They draw down moisture 
from clouds. Palestine and Italy suffer from destruction of trees. In 
France, Russia, India, etc., Government undertakes the care of trees. 

So, the Christian by his ztercessions draws down the blessed Spirit of 
God (Luke xi. 13; 1 Tim. ii. 1). Like the tree he soars upward, while 
he spreads around the benefits of intercessions and love. 


IV. Endurance. 

It is a general characteristic of trees, though of course shown in case 
of some more than in that of others. Examples: oak, yew, cedar of 
Lebanon, Californian cedar, said to be eight thousand years old (see 
Macmillan’s “ Bible Teachings in Nature,” p. 37). 

The Christian life endures to eternity (Isa. lxv. 22), ‘as the days of a 
tree” (John xi. 25). 

Thus, in a tree we have parable of Christian life ; planted by God ; 
bearing its fruit, spreading its blessings, glorifying God, and enduring to 
eternity [13]. The mortal life of man compared to grass (Ps. cill. 15) ; 
the immortal life to a tree. 


Conclusion. 

1. Remember there are other trees, barren trees, “whose end is to be 
burned.” The prophet speaks of “the day of vengeance of our God.” 
Christ, in His comment, omits this, because He desires all men to come 
to Him ; but that day is still reserved for the ungodly. 

2. Nature usually in some way fails to illustrate grace. A tree once 
dead cannot live again ; but @ spiritually dead soul may be quickened. For 
this Christ died, and the Spirit pleads. 
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January 25th. 
Septuagesima Sundav. 


Ep. 1 Cor. ix. 24—27. Gos. Matt. xx. I—16. P55. Cxix. 33—I104. 
Less. Gen, i, ii.; Rev. xxi. I—8 ; Gen. ii. 4—25, or Job xxxviii. I—41 ; 
Rev. xxi. 9—xxil. 5. 


THE LORD’S CONTROVERSY WITH HIS PEOPLE. 


BY THE REV. HENRY LINTON, M.A., INCUMBENT OF ST. PAUL'S, 
BIRKENHEAD. 
Jos xxxviii. 2, 3.—‘‘ Z well demand of thee, and answer thou Me.” 

THE Book of Job consists of three chapters of prose (chaps. 1, ii., xlii.), 
and thirty-seven of poetry (chaps iii.—xli.). The poem describes a 
controversy between Job and his friends, closed by the words of the 
_Lord Himself. The narrative reveals to us a controversy between the 
Lord and Satan touching the righteous. In the poem the question is, 
“Why are the righteous afflicted?” The friends of Job, holding the 
theory of retributive punishment, endeavour to show that as Job was. 
afflicted, he must have committed ‘special acts of sin (chap. xxil. 5—7, 
9, 10, etc.). Job, conscious of his innocence of such acts, not only 
repels the accusation, but does so in language which seemed to charge 
the Lord with injustice. The underlying controversy between Satan 
and the Lord (chap. i. 8—r12) brings another question before us, which 
must be understood in order that the question before Job and his 
friends can be rightly answered, “Will the righteous serve God for 
nought 2” that is, ifall their temporal possessions be taken away. Wholly 
unaware of this deeper purpose in his trials—to test his own character,. 
and. prove to Satan and to the world, that even zf a// de dost, the believer 
will cleave to his God (chap. xiii, 15)—Job rejects the theory of his. 
friends, expresses full belief in his acceptance with God (chap. xix. 25),. 
but yet can give no account of the cause of his own sufferings, thus. 
tacitly accusing the Lord. 

In reply to this the Lord answers Job “ out of the whirlwind.” 

We have thus arising out of this controversy the following points :-— 


I. Afflictions do not imply special acts of sin. 

Job shows (chap. xii. 6) that punishment does not always follow on 
guilt in this life, and consequently that chastisements do not necessarily” 
imply guilt. In Luke xiii. r—5 our Lord also denies that afflictions, 
whether from the hand of man (ver. 1, 2), or from sudden accident 
(ver. 3—5), or even when the affliction is from birth (John ix. 1—3),, 
assert, much less prove, preceding guilt. This is positively shown in 
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chap. 1. 8—19, where Job’s afflictions are traced, not to God, but to the 
hand of Satan. 


II. The Lord’s purposes in the afflictions of the righteous. 

1. To try His people (chap. xvi. 11). Thus St. Peter speaks of the 
“fiery trial” which awaits in some form or other all His people (1 Pet. 
i. 6, 7, and iv. 12, 13). In this sense did God “ ¢empt” Abraham 
(Gen. xxii. 1). The verb “ tempt,” in the Hebrew 193 (nissah), “to inhale 
perfume,” “to try what a person ts,” refers to the trial of faith and 
character, not to temptation to wrong (see James 1. 13) [14] [15]. 

2. To prove to Satan and before the world that the righteous will 
serve God from choice, even though they gain nothing temporally by His 
service (chap. i. 8—12). (See Luke ii. 34, 35.) Christ a sign to be 
spoken against, “ that the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed—their 
real tendencies made manifest. 

3. To purify by this trial, for though not brought on them by special 
sin, yet it is zeeded to purge and cleanse (Mal. ili. 3; Matt. iii. 12), that 
they may be fitted to enter into the glory of His presence at His 
coming (1 John iii. 2) [16] [17] [18]. 

4. To manifest His justice before the world; for if judgment thus 
begins with His own saints—‘‘ weth the house of God,” where shall the 
ungodly and the sinner appear ? (1 Pet. iv. 17,18; see also Prov. xi. 31, 
whence St. Peter here quotes.) 

III. The lessons to be learned from affliction. 

x. A true knowledge of one’s self (Job xlii. 5, 6). 

2. Full submission to God, who alone knows all the causes of, and 
reasons for, the trials which may befall us (chap. i. 7—12, and xlii. 23). 
In our text this is clearly shown. The argument being, if man knows 
nothing of the world around him (see ver. 5—25, where proofs of his 
ignorance are given), if his impotence and weakness be equal to his 
ignorance (see ver. 26—39), how can he know all about God’s moral. 
government? His duty is therefore to yzeld himself to his God, who is. 
wise and loving, as well as just [19]. 

3. That the end of trial is perfect happiness of body and soul—final 
prosperity and glory hereafter, if not here also (2 Cor. ili. 18 ; see chap. 
xlii.). Job here received double of all he had, not only cattle, but also 
sons and daughters (the seven who had died being not lost, but only 
gone before, and /ol’s children still). Thus, when by trials we are 
made like Christ, God will make us sharers of His glory [20]. 
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February Ist. 


Sexagesima Sunday. 
Ep. 2 Cor. xi. 19—31. Gos. Luke viii. 4—15. Pss, i.—viii. 
Less, Gen. iii. 1—24; Matt. xviii. 1—20; Gen. vi. I—22, or Gen. viii. I—22 ; 
Acts. xix. 2I—4I. 


GOD’S ACCEPTANCE OF MAN’S WORSHIP. 


BY THE REV. W. SAUMAREZ SMITH, B.D., PRINCIPAL OF ST. AIDAN’S 
COLLEGE, BIRKENHEAD. 


GEN, viii. 21.—‘* Zhe Lord smelled a sweet savour.” 


A STRANGE, striking expression. The original means “an odour of 
delight,” or “an odour of grateful rest.” A /igurative expression, 
obviously, connected with the smoke going up from the sacrifice. The 
fragrant odour symbolizes the pleasingness of that which was offered in 
the way of devotion. God is represented as well pleased with what 
Noah did, and as accepting his act of worship, of which the sacrifice 
was the principal feature. The same figure used in the New Testament. 
(See Eph. v. 2; Phil. iv. 8.) 

We may learn from Noah’s sacrifice, and God’s satisfaction therewith, 
important lessons, both as to the spiritual need of man, and as to the 
bountiful compassion of God. 

Recall the circumstances. Noah had been delivered from destruc- 
tion. He was anxious to testify his gratitude, his consciousness of 
entire dependence upon God’s goodness, his desire to dedicate his 
own life, and the lives of his household, to the Lord who had delivered 
them. The altar and sacrifice and worship implied humility, self- 
consecration, and a sense of the need of Divine favour and forgiveness. 
And God was pleased with this. He regards man with pity, and is 
pictured as resolving not to extend or repeat the curse which man’s 
guilt had brought upon the human race, but as willing to have com- 
passion on men because of their weakness and proneness to evil. He 
will effectually provide for their welfare. The seasons shall roll in their 
appointed course, and no such universal catastrophe as the deluge shall 
sweep away mankind any more. 

We may see in this narrative, not only an interesting record of an 
historical event, but also an indication of great religious principles, 
which have been clearly illustrated and enforced by the central fact of 
Christianity, the death of Christ, and reappear in all the deeper spiritual 
experiences of sinful men seeking to worship a holy God. 

Throwing back the light of the Christian revelation upon the old scene 
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in human history which gives us the groundwork of meditation, let us 
consider, I. Man’s offering; II. God’s acceptance. 


I. Man’s offering. 

1. Sacrifice was from the first a recognized form of religious worship. 
What was primarily revealed or commanded concerning it by God is 
unknown to us. But we can perceive that several ideas were implied 
in this offering of a gift to God; viz., gratitude for God’s gifts, por- 
tions whereof are “offered” as recognition of the Divine bounty ; 
acknowledgment of dependence on the part of the offerer; desire to 
please and propitiate the Higher Power. 

In the “legal” dispensation, when Moses, under Divine guidance, 
shaped an institute of worship for the Israelites, the expéatory aspect of 
sacrifice was prominently brought forward. 

In Christ’s death, plainly spoken of in Scripture as a sacrificial death 
(Christ Himself being called the Lamb of God, etc.), we have, we may 
say, a mysterious compendium of all the aspects of sacrifice. It was an 
offering to God. It was an offering of selfconsecration. It was a pro- 
pittatory and an expiatory offering. 

Those who approach God through Christ crucified plead His death 
before God as the offering wherewith they draw near to the Divine 
Majesty. They are penitent, thankful, desirous to serve God, as 
having received from Him all that makes life (in the highest sense) 
possible, and all that gives prospect of life to come. Prayer in the 
name of Jesus Christ becomes a “covenant with sacrifice” (see Ps. 1. 5). 


II. God’s acceptance. 

Sinful man, acknowledging his dependence, and imploring God’s 
favour through Christ, is “accepted in the beloved.” God is well pleased 
in His Son, who “loved us, and gave Himself for us as an offering and 
a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savour.” 

What does God see in the sacrifice to please Him ? 

1. The reflection of His own love. 

The “lifting up” of the Son of man was the outcome and the 
expression of Divine love (John ii. 14—17; comp. Rom. v. 8). 

2. The vindication of His righteousness. 

Human nature, in Jesus dying, exhibits humiliation for sin, punish- 
ment of sin, consequences of sin. Jesus was made “sin” for us, and is 
compared to the sin-offering (Heb. xiii. 11). God prescribes the sacrifice 
in order that He may be just when He justifies. (See Rom, iii. 25, 26.) 

3. The willingness of the self-devotion. 

Christ did not die by compulsion. Herein important difference 
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between typical sacrifices of animals and the self-sacrifice of Him who 
is “the Lamb of God.” (See Heb. v. 8—ro. Compare our Lord's. 
own words, John x. 17, 18.) [21] : 

4. The prospect of pure service. 

Human nature, in Christ’s obedience and death, is purified and 
restored. Sanctified through the blood of Jesus (Heb. xili. 12), we 
offer up by Him ‘spiritual sacrifices”—praise, beneficence, charitable 
conduct toward our fellow-men. 

Noah’s sacrifice might be compared to a morning prayer at the dawn 
of a new epoch in human history. It was a dedication of restored 
humanity to the service of God, the Deliverer. But, alas! it was only 
an imperfect sacrifice ; and the hope and the promise were soon over- 
clouded. 

Christ’s sacrifice is not only the divinely appointed way of salvation 
from guilt, but also leads to the perfect service of God. 

Thus, in every way, God ‘smells a sweet savour’ from the great sacrifice. 
And we can perceive the character of really Christian worship. Gratitude 
for grace, humility on account of sin, self-devotion to God’s will, holi- 
ness in God’s service, all connect themselves with ‘“‘ Christ and Him 
crucified.” 

The hope of the human race consists in possessing acceptable access 
unto God. This we have in Jesus Christ, by the Holy Spirit (Eph. ii. 18, 
ill. 12; Heb. x. 19g—22). Individual religion, family religion, world- 
wide religion, must all depend upon God’s acceptance of man’s worship. 

We have seen how the typical sacrifice of Noah points on to, and is 

tself illumined by, the antitypical sacrifice which Jesus Christ offered 
unto God for man upon the cross of Calvary. 

As we think of God regarding us in Christ Jesus, how our hearts. 
should overflow with thankfulness! how earnest our resolve should be 
to dive unto Him who loved us, and gave Himself for us, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in Him! how glad and assured our 
hope of future blessings should be, when we recognize that there is no 
hope apart from God’s favour, but that in Jesus Christ we are accepted, 
and made complete! 

“* Believing, we rejoice 
To see the curse remove; 


We bless the Lamb with cheerful voice, 
And sing His bleeding love.” 


The Alternative Evening Lessons, ete. py 


February 8th. 
Quinguagesima Sunday. 

Lp. 1 Cor, xii. I—13. Gos. Luke xviii. 3I—43. Pss. Xxxviii.—xliii. 
Less, Gen. ix. I—19 ; Matt. xxii. 1—14; Gen. xii. I—20, or Gen. xiii, 1—18 ; 
Acts xxiii. 12—35. 

ABRAM AND LOT. 

BY THE REV. T. H. BARNETT, VICAR OF ST. MARK’S, EASTON, BRISTOL. 


GEN. xili. 11.—‘* They separated themselves.” 


Introduction. 

a. Separations inevitable in this life ; compelling us to recognize that 
it is a pilgrim life; and however we may escape other separations, yet 
we cannot escape the separation made by death. 

b. Separations from choice are a common ingredient in home and world 
life, e.g., marriage of children; military, naval, or merchant service ; 
dissolution of partnership. 

c. Separations on tous grounds constantly demanded in Christian 
life. Service of Christ looses all other ties ; e.g., call to missionary work, 
conversion of heathen. 

_ Here we have a separation exemplifying separation from choice, and 
to a great extent separation on religious grounds. Abram and Lot come 
out together from Haran (Gen. xii. 4), travel together, worship together 
(xii. 6, 8, xiii. 4), and now stand by their altar at Bethel, in friendly 
converse. Their “camp followers ” had become too numerous to travel 
in one band. Strife was apparent. Abram proposes separation ; makes 
generous offer to Lot (ver. 9); but covetous is the gaze and selfish is 
the choice of him to whom he proposes, whose greedy eyes wander 
over the land, and whose worldly heart chooses a place of ease and 
plenty [22]. 

Abram, a pilgrim still, is a type of true Christian life ; Lot, seeking rest 
and enjoyment, first near, then in, Sodom, yet ‘“‘vexed” still, is a type 
of worldly Christian life, an attempted compromise, a failure. 

So our subject is applicable to us. Consider it, and note— 


I. This separation was the second in the history of Abram 
and Lot. 

Before, it was a separation together from others ; now it is from each 
other. Lot had cast in his lot with Abram; influence of strong faith 
and implicit obedience of Abram was potent over undecided Lot. Now 
Lot must choose for himself alone, and he falls—makes wrong choice. 

Learn—We are often called to choose between good and evil. Cry 
of 2 Cor. vi. 17 comes now and again in different crises of life. Often 
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easy to choose the right when influenced by some friend who says, “ Come 
thou with us.” Often hard to have to make the choice alone. 

1. Be thankful for good influence. 

2. Look always for Divine guidance. 

II. This separation was a test of the true characters of 
Abram and Lot. 

Abram’s heart was like the good ground in our Lord’s parable ; Lot’s 
like thorny ground. This further separation revealed the thoughts of 
their hearts. 

Lot, moved by covetousness, chose to settle in the neighbourhood of 
Sodom ; then he was too weak and vacillating to resist the pleasure of 
city life within its walls. Heresee his wor/dly and wavering disposition, 
and mark special notice of his “tents” in ver. 5, and cf. ver. 2, as though 
to show that he owned to the “outward and visible sign” of pilgrim life ; 
yet his tendency was to the world and to evil [23]. 

Abram, on the other hand, continued obedient to the call of God, and 
in this showed self-denial, courage, faith ; he remained a pilgrim. 

Learn— 

1. The Christian is a pilgrim ; this world is not his home. 

2. There is great danger in “ settling down” to the world, and finding 
all the business and all the pleasure of life in it. 

3. Times of choice test our true character and state of heart. As 
the heart is, so will the choice be [24]. 

4. Daily tests are but preparations for great crises. ‘Therefore, even 
in the smallest things, learn to check a covetous, worldly disposition, lest 
in many cases it gain the mastery. 


III. This separation, a turning-point for evil and fer good. 

With Lot it was the jirs¢ step in a wrong direction ; he looked towards 
Sodom ; he became involved in a vortex of iniquity ; and finally, he was 
only saved as a “ brand from burning.” 

With Abram it was a separation for good—turned his back on Sodom, 
and directly received Divine command to lift up his eyes and strain his 
gaze north, south, east, and west (ver. 14), and behold the inheritance 
of his family. The Covenant blessing was, upon this fresh proof of his 
faith and obedience, confirmed to him. 

Learn— 

1. One wrong step at a great crisis is often life’s ruin. 

2. Many do not mean to go far wrong, yet there is fearful danger in 
being too near haunts or habits of evil. 

3. Once involved in sin, it is very hard to “come out” from it. 
It will need God’s grace to save, as Lot from Sodom. 
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4- Obedience to God, perseverance in true Christian pilgrim life, 
is sure to bring God’s blessing. Keep far from Sodom of sin. 

5. Choose separation from evil wow, lest at last you may be sepa- 
rated from all good (Matt xxv. 32, s¢7.). 


ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC. 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to Wustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not in all cases responsible. 


i Cross, its sweetness.—Christ’s cross is the sweetest burden that 
ever I bore ; it is such a burden as wings are toa bird, or sails to a ship, 
to carry me forward to my harbour. S. Rutherford. 


2. Cross, its all-sufficiency. 
Jesus’ cross is virtue’s mirror, 
Guide to safety out of error, 

‘True believers’ single rest ; 

Crown of pilgrims unto heaven, 
Solace to the weary given, 

Longed for by the humble breast. 
When thou toilest, when thou sleepest, 
When thou smilest, when thou weepest, 

Or in mirth or woe hast part; 

When thou comest, when thou goest, 
Grief or consolation showest,— 
Hold the cross within thy heart. 


1 3. Christ, the central truth.—If you have not yet found out that 
Se crucified is the foundation of the whole volume, you have read 
Bible hitherto with very little profit. Your religion is a heaven 
pe without a keystone, a compass without a needle, a 
Ddlock without spring or weights, a lamp without oil. It will not comfort 
“you; it will not deliver your sou! from hell. Ryle. 


3 4 Christ, His sufficiency.—The cross of Christ is the invincible 
sanctuary of the humble, the dejection of the proud, the victory of 
Christ, the destruction of the devil, the confirmation of the faithful, the 
' death of the unbeliever, the life of the just. It is the key of Paradise, 
the weak man’s staff, the convert’s convoy, the upright man’s perfection, 
‘the soul and body's health, the prevention of all evil, and the procurer 
of all good. Quarles. 
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5. Cross, its lessons in forgiveness.—Louis XII., king of 
France, had many enemies before he succeeded to the throne. When 
he became king, he caused a list to be made of his persecutors, and 
marked against each of their names a large black cross. When this 
became known, the enemies of the king fled, because théy thought it 
was a sign that he intended to punish them. But the king, hearing of 
their fears, made them be recalled, with an assurance of pardon, and 
said that he had put a cross beside each name to remind him of the 
cross of Christ, that he might endeavour to follow the example of Him 
who had prayed for His murderers, and had exclaimed, “ Father, forgive 
them.” God places the cross by the side or upon the offences of the 
believing penitent, and forgives him. Every Christian should use the 
‘cross as a reason for pardoning his brother who has offended him. 

Fohn Bate. 


6. Saints, their guardian.—Christ left His mother with John, but 
His Spirit with His saints, to tutor and keep them, that they should not 
lose themselves in their journey to heaven. 

A Divine of the Seventeenth Century. 


7. Christians’ value to the Lord.—A piece of plate may become 
‘battered and scratched, so that its beauty is hopelessly gone, but it loses 
not its real worth; put it into the scale, and its weight and not its fashion 
‘shall be the estimate of its preciousness ; throw it into the melting-pot, 
.and its purity will show its actual value. So there are many outward 
‘circumstances which may spoil the public repute in which a Christian is 
held, but his essential preciousness remains unchanged. God values 
him at as high a rate as ever. His unerring balance and crucible are 
not guided by appearances. How content may we be to be vile in the 
sight of men if we are accepted of the Lord! 


8. Christian sacrifice.—As in the law of Moses there were three 
kinds of sacrifice—immolations, libations, and victims—immolations, 
which were made of the fruits of the earth; libations, of liquors, as oil 
and wine; victims, of living creatures—so likewise God requires that 
we give Him our actions for fruits, our affections for liquors, and our- 
selves for victims. LV. Caussin, 


g. Crosses to be carried.—Our Lord’s words are, “ Take up” thy 
cress. Some people, it has been well said, yield a kind of constrained, 
reluctant obedience to the command. Not daring to refuse entire com- 
pliance, they drag it along the ground after them, in moody and sullen 
murmuring gloom. ‘True love takes up the cross, if not with joy, yet 
with a cheerful submission and a bright and chastened spirit. 


Lllustrations, Similes, etc. ie t 


10. Christian’s natural temperament.—Many Christians are 
like chestnuts,—very pleasant nuts, but enclosed in very prickly burs, 
which need various dealings of nature, and her grip of frost, before the 
kernel is disclosed. 


1x. Christians should bear fruit.—lIt is reported that when an 
ambassador of Spain was brought into the treasury of Venice, and there 
shown great quantities of gold, he turned up some of the gold at the 
bottom, and being asked why he did so, answered, “I do it to see 
whether this golden treasure hath any root ;” implying that his master’s 
treasure had a root, his mines in India, which grew and prospered every 
year. ‘Thus Job in his prosperity considered himself as a root or tree 
planted by the waters; so the Christian, in a spiritual sense, is like the 
tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his 
season. ‘The root of the righteous, saith Solomon, yieldeth fruit. 

Caryl. 

12. Excuses easily made.—When Palamedes came to Ithaca to 
invite Ulysses to join in the expedition against Troy, the latter, unwilling 
to engage in the undertaking, betook himself to ploughing the sand and 
sowing salt, on the pretence of being visited with insanity. There are 
multitudes as insane as Ulysses, who betake themselves to works as 
insane, and all in the way of pretence to excuse themselves from the 
duties to which God calls them. 

13. Duty most productive of pleasure.—We all love to pluck . 
the fairest fruit, and to gather the sweetest flowers; but put this down 
as a truth worthy to be graven on a pillar of brass,—that more enjoyable 
fruit grows by the wayside of the path of duty, than in all the wilderness 
of wilful inclination. 

14. Trial, blessings in disguise.— 

What once was woe is chang’d to bliss ; 
What once was loss is now my gain ; 
My sorrow is my happiness ; 
My life doth live by being slain. 
The piercing thorns have changed to flowers ; 
The spears have grown to sceptres bright ; 
And sorrow’s dark and sunless hours 
Become eternal days of light. 
Thomas C. Upham. 

15. Trials and the beauty of holiness.—As the rainbow would 
never be seen were it not for the clouds and the rain, the beauties of 
holiness would never shine so brightly were it not for the trials which the 
Spirit of God employs to promote them. Dr. Tweedte. 
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16. Doubts, how to meet them.—When a student at Kiel, 
D’Aubigné was oppressed with doubts, and went to Klenken, an old 
experienced teacher, for help. The old man refused to answer them, 
saying, “ Were I to rid you of these, others would come. There is a 
shorter way of destroying them. Let Christ be to you zea//y the Son 
ef God, the Saviour, and His light will dispel the darkness, and His 
Spirit lead you into all truth.” It was hard advice to follow, but its 
wisdom was afterwards ackno wledged and owned. 


17. Trial leads to triumph.—As musicians go through perplexing 
mazes of discord in order to come to the inexpressible sweetness of after 
chords, so men’s discords of trouble, if God be their leader, are only 
preparing for such harmonious strains as could never have been raised 
except upon such undertones. 


18. Crosses, needful— 
If loving hearts were never lonely, 
If all they wished might always be, 
Accepting what they looked for only, 
They might be glad, but not in Thee. 
We need as much the cross we bear, 
As air we breathe, as light we see ; 
It draws us to Thy side in prayer, 
It binds us to our strength in Thee. 


1g. Patience under trial.— 
Hope, then, though woes be doubled ; hope, and be undismayed ; 
Let not thy heart be troubled, nor let it be afraid ; 
This prison where thou art, thy God will break it soon, 
And flood with light thy heart, in His own blessed noon. 
Up, up, the day is breaking ; say to thy cares, Good-night ! 
Thy troubles from thee shaking, like dreams in day’s fresh light. 
Thou wearest not the crown, nor the best course canst tell ; 
God sitteth on the throne, and guideth all things well. 


20. Trials lead to triumph.—When ye are come to the other 
side of the water, and set down your foot on the shores of glorious 
eternity, and look back again to the waters and to your wearisome 
journey, and shall see, in that clear glass of endless glory, nearer to the 
bottom of God’s wisdom, ye shall then be forced to say, “If God had 
done otherwise with me tnan He hath done, I had never come to the 
enjoying of this crown of glory.” Rutherford. 


2x. Christ a willing sacrifice.—In the proper sense of the word, 
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Christ was not a victim. He did not adroitly wind through the dangerous 
forms of evil, meeting it with expedient silence. Face to face, front to 
front, He met it, rebuked it, and defied it; and just as truly as he is a 
voluntary victim, whose body, opposing the progress of the car of Jugger- 
naut, is crushed beneath its monstrous wheels, was He a victim to the 
world’s sin ; because pure, He was crushed by impurity ; because just 
and real and true, He walled up the rage of injustice, hypocrisy, and 
falsehood. LE. W. Robertson. 


22. World at auction.— 
Here’s wealth, in glittering heap of gold ; 
Who bids? But let me tell you fair, 
A baser lot was never sold ! 
Who'll buy the heavy heaps of care ? 
And here, spread out in broad domain, 
A goodly landscape all may trace, 
Hall, cottage, tree, field, hill, and plain ; 
Who'll buy himself a burial-place ? Ralph Hoyt. 

23. Decision, potential—Alexander, being asked how he had 
conquered the world, replied, ‘“‘ By not delaying.” 

24. Decision, noble.—The Prince of Condé, being taken prisoner 
by Charles IX., king of France, and put to his choice whether he 
would go to mass, or be put to death, or suffer perpetual imprison- 
ment, his noble answer was, that by God’s help he would never do the 
first, and for either of the latter he left it to the king’s pleasure and God’s 
providence. 


Notes for Meetings of District Visitors. 


RY THE RIGHT REV. ANTHONY W. THOROLD, D.D., LORD BISHOP OF 
ROCHESTER 


(Continued from vol. iv., page 360.) 
IV. The Holy Spirit's Operation on ourselbes in our eork. 
t. The nature of His assistance. fs 
(t.) Moral—in inspiring boldness ; in infusing love ; in giving gentle- 
ness, patience, and perseverance. “In meekness instructing those that 
oppose themselves.” His gift to us, to use for others. 
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(2.) Intellectual. 

a. Giving wisdom, which is quite a distinct thing from knowledge, 
and for the purposes of daily life, much better. ‘‘ A right judgment in 
all things.” . Suggesting reply, which is of essential value in certain 
circumstances, while of course to a certain extent a natural and con- 
stitutional gift. . In giving utterance. 6. In imparting presence of 
mind. We usually think of what to say, when it is too late. Clever- 
ness for yesterday. How common, and how vexatious ! 

(3.) Spiritual—in inspiring us with a holy desire to save souls, a 
true zeal for the glory of God in Christ, a wish to build up His people 
in His stature, a blessed joy in being permitted to work for Him. 


2. The grounds for expecting this assistance. 


(1.) The inherent necessity of it. What can we do by ourselves? 
Paul may plant. “God giveth the increase.” “ Our sufficiency is of God.” 
Let us plead this with God. It is such a reasonable plea. 

(2.) The promises. ‘ Certainly I will be with thy mouth.” “My 
word shall not return,” etc. ‘‘ Ask, and it shall be given you.” There 
is no exhausting this promise. 

(3.) History. It always has been so. And does any single passage 
in the New Testament justify us in supposing that it will ever cease to 
be so, if Christian men have faith ? Or how would the Church continue 
to exist, and to grow, and to conquer ? 

(4.) Personal experience. It isso now. Ido not say always to the 
same amount, but surely we have continually experienced the help and 
presence of God in our ‘“ weakness, and fear, and much trembling.” 
Deliberately recollecting God’s past goodness to us, and thanking Him 
for it, is a great help to faith. 


3. Lemarks. 


(x.) We must not be afraid of enthusiasm. They said of Jesus, “He 
is beside Himself.” Still it is all the better for the few grains of good 
sense, which steady and direct it. 

(2.) We must distinguish accurately between the natural assistances of 
education and memory and natural readiness, and the supernatural help 
of the grace of God. Not that it is either possible, needful, or desirable 
to separate the agency of the Spirit from the exercise of our ordinary 
faculties. He works in and by them—not apart from or above them. 
Still we must have His help. 

(3.) We must cast ourselves more on the strength of the Spirit, 
believing that He is love, and is the gift of the Father. 
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(4.) We must remember how the heart of Jesus Christ yearns over 
the souls of redeemed men. ‘‘As sheep not having a shepherd.” 

(5.) We must pray for an increase of faith. Nothing can be done 
without faith; and very little with weak faith. 

Desire. Ask. Expect. Use. Improve. Go again for more still. 

“Not by might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” “ How much more shall your Heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that’”—deserve? No. Desire? No—‘‘ask Him.” 
It is the child’s petition that moves the parent’s heart. 


V. District Visiting a Restorative GHork. 


“ Brethren, if a man bejovertaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such a 
one in the spirit of meekness,” etc.—GAL. vi. I—9. 


1. Thelidea of all evangelistic work ts that of restoration. 

‘‘ Restore such a one.” 

2. The qualification of those who are to undertake it. 

‘The spiritual.” The spiritual is a more advanced state than the 
moral;and has more power. 

3. Zhe circumstances of those in whom restoration may be necessary. 

(1.) Sour jealousy of each other. 

(2.) Utter spiritual indifference. 

(3-) Habits of vice ; at any rate coarseness. 

(4.) Improvidence. 

(5-) Untruthfulness. 

(6.) Dirt and slatternliness. 

(7.) Ignorance. 

4. The spirit in which this work must be undertaken. 

(1.) Faith. This’ is implied in the whole passage. Again in the 
Creed, ‘‘I believe in the Holy Ghost.” 

(2.) Meekness. We must not lose our temper in finding fault, or in 
being found fault with. 

(3.) Considerateness. How full the Lord Jesus was of this! We 
should remember our friends’ difficulties, and try to put ourselves in 
their place. 

(4.) Humility. 


5. The principle of the spiritual harvest. 
“ What alman soweth,” etc. Our work tells upon ourselves. How 


we should persevere ! 
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Ghe Authority of the Ohurch wm arelation 
to the Authority of Holy Scripture. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES Hi WALLER MCA. SU TOR OE. Wii 
LONDON COLLEGE OF DIVINITY. 


(A Paper read before the Biblical Society. *) 


WE are sometimes told that “the Church gave us the Bible, 
therefore we ought not to interpret the Bible in a manner 
independent of the Church.” And this position is adopted, not 
so much for its own sake, as to oppose another position, which, 
-for various reasons, is objected to, viz., that the “ Bible, and the 
Bible only, is the religion of Protestants.” It is urged with 
some reason that Protestants have not always been defenders 
of the Christian Faith. The Bible has been made to mean 
almost anything, and to support the extravagances of every 
sect. The great doctrines of the Catholic Faith have either 
been abandoned, or explained away. Protestantism, upholding 
the Bible only as the standard, is accused of having led men. 
and churches into mere rationalism. To believe the Bible has 
come to be synonymous with believing only what any one may 
choose to see in the Bible for himself. In disgust at the spread 
of rationalism and variation of doctrine among those who are 
called Protestants, we cannot wonder that men turn to the 
Church which has been recognized as “a witness and keeper of 
Holy Writ,” and ask whether there is no certainty. Nor can we 
be surprised to find that, in controversy with those who profess to 
draw from the Bible doctrines wholly opposed to what has been 
received for ages, men think it needful to affirm that there were 
living witnesses for God on earth before there was written testi- 
mony—that the Bible was itself delivered to a living church. 
Upon those who are engaged in different parts of the field of 
battle, the conflict necessarily presses in different ways. To 
men suffering the miseries of bondage, and engaged in a struggle 
against despotic tyranny, there is no evil in freedom. Amidst 
the excesses of a liberty which is fast degenerating into licence, 
* Particulars of this Society, lately formed, may be had of the London Secretary, 


the Rev. C. H. Waller, 16, South Hill Park Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., or the 
Country Secretary, the Rev. E. R. Bernard, Selborne Vicarage, Alton, Hants. 


The Authority of the Church. ey 


a certain amount of bondage appears desirable, if only as a pro- 
tection to oneself. Let us then examine the position which has 
been put forward, not in a hostile spirit, but with sympathy 
for those who adopt it in their desire to contend earnestly for 
the faith once delivered to the saints. 

“The Church gave us the Bible.” I suppose no one would 
contend that the Church in her corporate capacity was the 
author of Holy Scripture. I take the proposition in the sense 
in which it is strictly and literally true. “In the name of Holy 
Scripture we do understand those canonical books of the Old 
and New Testament of whose authority was never any doubt tn 
the Church.” ‘When we ask why the Church of England does not 
mingle books apocryphal with books canonical, ¢g., why Tobit 
and Judith are not bound between Nehemiah and Esther in 
our Bibles, as they are by the Church of Rome; or why the 
Apostolic Fathers are not included in one volume with the 
New Testament ; the question only admits of one answer. Our 
forefathers in the Church of Christ handed down to us certain 
books as canonical, and no others. We preserve the distinc- 
tion, and allow no confusion between canonical and uncanonical 
books. And it is from the Church that we receive the schedule 
of books comprised under the title canonical Scripture. How 
was that distinction between canonical and uncanonical origi- 
nally obtained? Let us treat the question first as regards the 
New Testament. ; 

There are some books for which the New Testament itself 
asserts a claim. For example, in a well-known passage of the 
Second Epistle of St. Peter, all St. Paul’s Epistles are referred 
to as Scriptures. In the First Epistle to Timothy, St. Paul 
couples a passage from the Gospel of St. Luke with a passage 
from the Book of Leviticus, and cites both together as Scripture. 
But this kind of testimony is not given to the whole of the 
New Testament, and the history of that Second Epistle of St. 
Peter, which makes the largest assertion respecting the canon, 
including all St. Paul’s Epistles at one stroke, is more obscure 
than that of any other canonical book. We cannot therefore 
rest the canonicity of the New Testament upon the assertions 
of the New Testament itself. We must invoke the testimony 
of early Christian writers as to the manner in which the 
churches received the books of the New Testament. The 
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following passage from Dr. Westcott’s well-known work on 
the Canon will serve to show the kind of testimony which we 
find :—“ As if by some providential instinct, each one of those 
teachers who stood nearest to the writers of the New Testament 
plainly contrasted his writings with theirs, and definitely placed 
himself on a lower level. The fact is most significant; for it 
shows in what way the formation of the canon was an act of 
the intuition of the Church, derived from no reasoning, but 
realized in the course of its natural growth, as one of the first 
results of its self-consciousness” (pp 65, 66). 

We should dwell much on the fact of this gradual recognition 
of canonical Scripture by the Christian Church. It may seem 
at first sight to weaken the authority on which we accept the 
canon of Scripture, but in reality it does not. That the process 
should be gradual is not difficult to understand. While the 
Apostles and their immediate hearers were alive, men would 
naturally lay more stress on what was heard from their lips. 
Their words would be to the early Church an echo of the 
language of Christ, and would be valued far above any epistle 
which an apostle might on some particular occasion have 
written to a particular church. Thus Ignatius says, “To me 
Jesus Christ is in place of all records. My inviolable records 
are His cross, and death, and resurrection, and the faith through 
Him.” Another consideration on the same subject is well pre- 
sented to us in the following words: “It cannot be denied that 
the idea of the inspiration of the New Testament in the sense in 
which it is mentioned now, was the growth of time. Distance 
is a necessary condition, if we are to estimate rightly any object 
of vast proportions. The history of any period will furnish 
illustrations of this truth, and the teaching of God through man 
always appears to be subject to the common laws of human life 
and thought. Ifit be true that a prophet is not received in his 
own country, it is equally true that he is not received in his own 
age. The sense of his power is vague, even when it is deepest. 
Years must elapse before we can feel that the words of one who 
talked with men were indeed the words of God.” 

But this recognition of the Apostles and apostolic men as 
prophets commissioned to be to men instead of God, however 
gradual, was at length absolute and complete. And if we ask 
what completed it, we find the historical answer to that ques_ 
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tion in the persecution of Diocletian. The question of the 
adversary, in one shape or other, seems always to be made the 
instrument for eliciting the decisive utterances of truth. As it 
was with our Lord before Caiaphas, so it has always been. The 
drift and tendency of Divine teaching is perceived by God’s 
enemies before it is distinctly articulated by His friends. The 
Truth is accused of falsehood, and in answer to the accusations 
and misrepresentations reiterated, but not established, by false 
witnesses, she is at last compelled to speak out. “I adjure 
thee by the living God that thou tell us” what thou really art ; 
and at last the answer comes. 

With regard to the Scriptures of the New Testament, the 
question came to this simple issue. The agents of the Diocle- 
tian persecution demanded of the Christians the Scriptures of 
the new law, in order that they might be destroyed. The 
Church of Christ refused to give them up. It was held that 
every book which was not Scripture might be surrendered 
without blame. But the surrender of the Scriptures themselves 
entailed on those who yielded to the pressure of persecution 
the infamous title of Zrvaditores. And thus there was a sharp 
line of demarcation drawn between the books which the Church 
recognized as canonical, and those which she did not. By 
this means the canon of the New Testament was fixed beyond 
question before the first general council. “Both in the east 
and in the west” (I quote once more from the same writer) 
“the persecutor had wrought his work, and a New Testament 
rose complete from the fires which were kindled to consume 
it. That it rested on no authoritative decision is simply a 
proof that none was needed. And .... “the canons of the 
councils” (which came afterwards, and were primarily rules as 
to what was to be read in the public service of the Church) 
“introduced no innovations, but merely proposed to preserve 
the tradition which had been handed down.” 

Thus the Church stood distinctly committed to the canon of 
Scripture. The persecutors demanded the Scriptures, perceiving 
them to be the real foundation of the Church. The Church 
tacitly acknowledged the justice of the suggestion by the value 
that she put upon the books. But I have been reminded that, 
though in this sense the Church governs the New Testa- 
ment, there is another sense in which it is no less true that the 
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New Testament had first been the .parent of the various 
churches. At first, as has been already observed, the personal 
recollection of apostolic teaching in the various churches was 
above all written books. But when the apostolic men were 
one by one passing away, it was perceived that soon the greatest 
treasure of the churches would consist of what the Apostles had 
said or written. When this began to be felt, each church 
would most carefully guard what it possessed of apostolic 
writings, and each would for a long time have no definite know- 
ledge of the similar treasures which were held dear in other 
churches. “It is almost impossible for any one whose ideas 
of communication are suggested by the railway and the print- 
ing press to understand how far mere material hindrances must 
have prevented a speedy and unanimous settlement of the 
canon” (Westcott, p. 5). Ultimately it was found possible to 
bring together the acknowledged apostolic books of which the 
several churches had been made the depositaries and guardians. 
Thus each church contributed its share towards the completion 
of the canon ; but if the New Testament was in any sense their 
production, they themselves had first been the fruit of it. If 
they had not all learned the same things from the Apostles, they 
would never have consented to the profession of a Catholic creed. 

The more we dwell upon the details of this subject, the 
more we shall acknowledge the wisdom of those words which 
describe the Church as “a witness and keeper of Holy Writ.” 
The language of the Apostles was, “I received of the Lord 
what I also delivered unto you.” The language of the Church 
is, “I have received of the Apostles what I also deliver unto 
you.” It is only as a faithful witness to apostolic teaching and 
a keeper of Holy Writ that the Church can be said to be the 
author of the New Testament. Having thus found an answer 
to the question in what sense it is true that “the Church gave 
us the Bible,” we proceed to examine the further assertion, that 
we ought not to apply or interpret the Scripture in a manner 
independent of the Church. 

And here we may fairly ask, Is there any such unanimous 
testimony on the general interpretation of Scripture as there is 
on the subject of the canon of Scripture? The Church of 
Rome says there is—it decrees that “no one relying on his 
own skill shall, in matters of faith, and of morals pertaining to 
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the edification of Christian doctrine, wresting the sacred Scrip- 
ture to his own senses, presume to interpret the said sacred 
Scripture contrary to that sense which holy Mother Church, 
whose it is to judge of the true sense and interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures, hath held and doth hold, or even contrary to 
the unanimous consent of the Fathers, even though such inter- 
pretations were never [intended] to be at any time published.” 
(Council of Trent, “ Decree concerning the Edition and use of 
the Sacred Books,” Session iv.) I have no desire to re-open 
an old controversy. It seems enough to say that the difference 
between Roman doctrine and Catholic doctrine has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated before now ; that the unanimous consent of 
the Fathers, in so far as it may be said to exist, stops far short 
of the creed of Pope Pius IV. And practically, wherever it is 
possible, the Church of Rome anticipates all questions of the 
interpretation of Scripture by withholding the Scripture itself. 
The question before us is not whether Roman repression is 
desirable, but whether there is such a thing as Catholic inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture ; and if so, where it is to be found. 
And we ask this question in order to escape the horns of a 
dilemma on which our adversaries are endeavouring to impale 
us, between Roman unanimity (which appears to mean tyranny) 
and a possible Protestant ambiguity, tending to general uncer- 
tainty and unbelief. 

Has there ever been given to the Church of Christ any 
authoritative commission with regard to the interpretation and 
application of Holy Scripture ? 

In dealing with this question, it seems right to remind our- 
selves that the Bible did not begin with the New Testament ; 
that for centuries before the New Testament was written, 
there had been a visible church on earth intrusted with Holy 
Scriptures, which that church always recognized as a rule of 
faith ; that the question of the authority of the Church in 
respect of Holy Scripture was an old question even in the 
times of the Apostles; and that it needed no oracle to declare 
how it was to be solved. Probably it is a question which an 
intelligent Israelite would have answered without any hesitation 
at all. And it is not difficult to formulate the answer which 
he must have given. The canon of the Old Testament was 
settled before the coming of our Lord. He Himself appealed 
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to “Moses and the prophets,” to “the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Psalms,” to all “the Scriptures,” as a collection ascertained 
and recognized before He came. And here we may reasonably 
accept the testimony of Josephus, in the familiar passage where 
he says that the distinct character of these books was estab- 
lished above all Gentile writings by the simple fact that the 
Jew was welling to lay down his life for them. It has been 
said that the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes did for the 
Old Testament in the Jewish Church very much what the 
persecution of Diocletian accomplished for the New Testament 
in the Church of Christ! The books which must be read in 
the synagogue were then separated from other books. Josephus 
states the principle which distinguished canonical from unca- 
nonical books thus (again Apion, p. 633, Whiston): “It is 
true, our history hath been written since Artaxerxes very par- 
ticularly, but hath not been esteemed of like authority with the 
former by our forefathers, because there hath not been an exact 
succession of prophets since that time; and how firmly we 
have given credit to those books of our own nation is evident 
by what we do; for during so many ages as have already 
passed, no one has been so bold as either to add anything to 
them, or take anything from them, or to make any change in 
them; but it becomes natural to all Jews, immediately and 
from their very birth, to esteem those books to contain Divine 
doctrines, and to persist in them, and, if occasion be, willingly 
to die for them.” Of the principle stated here there seems to 
be no question; but the precise history of the collection and 
distinct promulgation of the canon of Old Testament Scripture 
is most obscure, although there are said to have been several 
revisions of the canon before the time of Christ. But just as 
no book has been actually recognized as canonical by the 
Church of Christ, which she does not also ascribe to the apos- 
tolic age, so it would seem that the Jews acknowledged no book 
as part of the Old Testament canon, which they did not also 
ascribe to prophetic times. This appears to have been an 
acknowledged principle. As an example of what depends upon 
it, I may mention the theory of Maccabean Psalms. It has 
always appeared to me that if we maintain that there are 
Psalms of the date of the Maccabees in the Old Testament 
Psalter, we are to that extent putting forward a fresh theory 
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of the Old Testament canon. There seems to be no trace of 
any such theory among the Jews themselves. 

I pass on to inquire whether any principles were laid down for 
the interpretation and application of Old Testament Scripture in 
the Church of Israel, and in dealing with this question the Book 
of Deuteronomy appears to supply exactly what we want. It 
lays down a principle for the canon of the Old Testament, viz., 
that whatever was added to the law in quantity must be in 
essential agreement with what was already laid down: “Ye 
shall not add unto the word which I command you, neither 
shall ye diminish ought from it”—the very position claimed 
by St. Paul in the latest days of the Jewish commonwealth, 
“saying none other things than those which Moses and the 
prophets did say should come ;” so that, in fact, the Prophets 
and the Psalms: are both cited in the New Testament under 
the title of “the law,” and the writers who came next after 
Moses were careful to state that they wrote “in the book of 
the law of God.” And not only does the Book of Deuteronomy 
lay down a principle for the canon, and supply means by 
which the claims of all prophets might be tried, but it also 
gives a rule for the application and interpretation of Old 
Testament Scripture which remained in force for the whole 
lifetime of the Jewish Church. We find that rule in Deut. 
xvii. 8—11: “If there arise a matter too hard for thee in 
judgment, between blood and blood, between plea and plea, 
and between stroke and stroke, being matters of controversy 
within thy gates: then shalt thou arise, and get thee up into 
the place which the Lord thy God shall choose; and thou 
shalt come unto the priests the Levites, and unto the judge 
that shall be in those days, and inquire; and they shall show 
thee the sentence of judgment. And thou shalt do according 
to the sentence which they of that place which the Lord shall 
choose shall show thee ; and thou shalt observe to do according 
to all that they inform thee. According to the sentence of 
the law which they shall teach thee, and according to the 
judgment which they shall tell thee, thou shalt do; thou shalt 
not decline from the sentence which they shall show thee, to 
the right hand, nor to the left.” Observe here, that first, the 
custodians of the law are named. The priests the Levites are 
the interpreters; the judge is bound to enforce the sentence of 
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the law. Moses therefore “delivered the law to the priests 
and elders of Israel.’ The same thing is repeated at the close 
of the Old Testament canon, by the prophet Malachi. “The 
priest’s lips should keep knowledge, and they should seek the 
law at his mouth.” That the judge, not less than the priest, 
was bound to guard the law in Israel, may be shown by the 
emphatic charge to Joshua, in the beginning of his public 
career: “This book of the law shall not depart out of thy 
mouth” (Josh. i. 8). It was so with the king, no less than 
the judge, as appears by this same chapter of Deuteronomy : 
“He shall write him a copy of this law in a book out of chat 
which is before the priests the Levites: and it shall be with 
him, and he shall read therein all the days of his life” (xvii. 
18, 19). The standard copy of the law is also established by 
this clause. It must be “that which is before the priests the 
Levites.” Zhe chief seat of government is also provided. It 
must be the place which the Lord thy God shall choose. 

In all causes, ecclesiastical, civil, and criminal, thzs was to be 
the court of final appeal. And when the cause was brought to 
this court, it is written, that “they shall siow thee the sentence 
of judgment.” It was not to be a sentence originated by their 
own wisdom, but “the sentence of the law.’ “To zzform,” 
“to show,’ “to teach,’ and “to ¢el/,” are the words used “in 
this passage. The written law must be applied to the contro- 
verted question ; and when it was so applied, and the decision 
given, there was no further appeal. “The man that will not 
hearken, even that man shall die.” The state of things which 
we find in the Jewish commonwealth at the time of our Lord 
proves that these principles were still recognized, though mis- 
applied with great injustice, and perverted to every sort of 
abuse. But the principle itself remains. Our Lord Himself 
acknowledged the supreme court in Israel by His words to the 
multitude and to His disciples: “The scribes and Pharisees sit 
in Moses’ seat. All therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, 
observe and do.” It is well worth while to note how all the 
abuses of Rabbinism were ultimately ingrafted upon the plain 
and simple enactment of the Mosaic law. Because matters too 
hard for the local courts might be brought to the supreme 
court, and the sentence of the law pronounced upon them, 
therefore the learned doctors of the law pronounced decisions 
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on all the minutest details of social or private life, binding and 
loosing as seemed good to them, until they made the law so 
wearisome and oppressive in its details, that it was more than 
man could bear, Yet the words in Deuteronomy surely do not 
bind the priests and judges to pronounce decisions on minutie 
on which the law had said nothing, but to show the sentence 
of the law. If the law could furnish no sentence, the right 
course surely was to leave the matter an open question, or, if 
it seemed of great importance, to consult the oracle of God. 
That this was wot the course adopted by the Jewish authorities 
seems clear from the Gospel narrative. In some matters, as 
that of Corban, a sentence was pronounced, which was at 
variance with the written law itself. In others, as the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, restrictions were established which were 
contrary to the spirit of the commandment. These were abuses 
of the constitution, and not really founded on the law. 

The right place of private judgment appears to be indicated 
in this passage in the following way. The parties who appealed 
in any controversy were to be informed as to the sentence of the 
law. Although not in any way disputing the sentence, I believe 
they might fairly ask to be shown ¢hat z¢ was the sentence of 
the law. In other words, while recognizing the authority of 
the decision, they might request to see the premises on which 
the decision was based. And those premises ought to be words 
of Scripture. Now if in any case the conclusion did not follow 
from the premises, upon comparison, it would be manifest to 
men’s reason that it did not. It appears to me that the Israelite 
had the legal right of meeting Scripture by Scripture in the proof 
of the sentence of the law. Ido not say that the right was 
always exercised, but it existed as a fact. How else could the 
two great schools of Shammai the binder, and Hillel the looser, 
have co-existed in the same church? And by what right (we may 
ask with reverence) did our Lord Himself, and His Apostles 
after Him, maintain their position and defend their actions by 
the appeal to Scripture, unless the principle was allowed? The 
scribes on one occasion rebuked the disciples for plucking ears 
of corn on the Sabbath. Our Lord defended them by an 
appeal to the written Word. Again, when the practice of eating 
bread with unwashen hands was objected to, He answered by 
exposing the illegality of their practice respecting Corban, 
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also on the Scriptural grounds. We read in Matt. xxiii. a long 
series of the sternest denunciations of the practices of the 
authorities, in which many of their decisions were disputed. 
The legality of these protests on His part sust “have been 
recognized, or what need was there to seek false witnesses to 
put Him to death? I think that we, in our own recognition of 
the dignity and Personality of our Lord, forget that the Jewish 
authorities did not acknowledge Him as anything more than a 
simple Israelite and a private person, and thus we miss the legal 
significance of some of His words and acts. To me they appear 
to prove that a very considerable exercise of the right of private 
judgment in the interpretation of Holy Scripture was permitted 
under the Jewish law. 

But all this will have little practical importance, unless we 
show that the Christian Church is in some way continuous 
with the Church of Israel in its relation to the Word of God. 
The proof of this rests on those well-known words in the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, spoken first to St. Peter, and then to all the 
disciples : “Whatsoever things ye shall bind on earth, shall have 
been bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, 
shall have been loosed in heaven.” The interpretation of binding 
and loosing which Dr. Lightfoot has given in his “ Hore 
Hebraice” has often been ignored or passed over; but, so far 
as Iam aware, it has never been refuted, and it must be refuted 
before it can be denied. His position is briefly this: Binding 
and loosing were words familiar to our Lord’s hearers in a 
certain sense; viz., to bind was to declare a thing forbidden, to 
loose was to declare permitted, by the written law of God. The 
authority to bind and to loose belonged, strictly speaking, to 
those who sat in Moses’ seat. It was a practice derived from 
the authority given in Deut. xvii., and was legally an application 
of the written Word. Now, unless Dr. Lightfoot’s interpretation 
can be refuted, and this practice severed from the principle laid 
down in Deut. xvii., it must follow that the Apostles received 
the very same authority with those who sat in Moses’ seat, an 
authority to apply to causes that were brought before them the 
written Word of God. The context of the words in Matt. xviii. 
seems to point this way somewhat strongly. “If he shall neglect 
to hear them, tell it unto the church; but if he shall neglect 
to hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man 
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and a publican. Verily I say unto you, whatsoever,” etc. 
Is not this a grant of authority to hear and to decide appeals ? 

Now, was the authority to bind and loose given to the 
Apostles apart from the Church, and in their private individual 
capacity? or was it also in any sense a grant to the Church? The 
context just quoted seems to show that there can be only one 
answer to that question: Zhe authority was given to the Church. 
The next question is, By whom is it to be exercised ? Who 
are the persons in the Church of Christ who hold positions 
analogous to “the priests the Levites, and the judge that shall 
be in those days”? or are there any such persons at all? If 
I attempt to answer this question, my answer will probably be 
regarded as Popery in some shape or other, therefore I shall not 
answer it. But I will suppose two extreme cases. I will suppose 
first that there is no one in the visible Church of Christ answering 
to “the priests the Levites,’ and to “the judge that shall be in 
those days.” Suppose that there is no king in Israel, but every 
man does that which is right in his own eyes. While all are 
guardians of the law, there is no one guardian above the rest ; 
they are all judges in their own cause, and there is no magistrate 
to put them to shame in anything. In this state of things, what 
is the relation of the authority of the Church to the authority 
of Holy Scripture ? Surely they must be all equal under the 
law. “The locusts have no king, but they all obey one signal,” 
“one word of command,” as the Greek version has it; and that 
one word of command is binding on every man’s conscience— 
it is the Word of God. According to the sentence of the law, 
thou shalt do, whoever it be that tells thee or does not tell thee. 
Not the hearers of the law are just before God, but the doers of 
the law shall be justified, even though there is no king among 
them, and every man does that which is right in his own eyes. 
“Tt was an apostle and an Hebrew of the Hebrews, who bade 
every man take as a weapon ‘the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the Word of God.’”’ 

Now permit me to imagine a different case. Suppose all the 
visible Church throughout the world were one vast bishopric, 
one organization throughout the whole, one standard copy of 
Holy Scripture, one form of Church government, one great 
metropolitan see, one court of final appeal. What would be 
the relation of the authority of the Church to the authority of 
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Holy Scripture in such a state of things? “According /o the 
sentence of the law, which they shall teach thee, and according 
to the judgment which they shall tell thee, thou shalt do” 
(Deut. xvii. 11). To bind must still mean to declare forbid- 
den by the written Word ; to loose, to declare permitted by 
the same standard. The same reasoning faculty must judge 
whether the sentences that were promulgated were the sentence 
of the law. The same protests might be made against any 
unreasonable decree. Now, where is the difficulty in either 
case? The two extremes which I have described are not 
wholly unlike what. actually existed in the Church of Israel 
under the Judges, and the Church of Israel in the days of Saul 
of Tarsus. Where then is the Popery? If Rabbinism in Israel 
was Popery (and the two have often been compared), Rab- 
binism was no more a legitimate deduction from the law of 
Moses, than Popery is a legitimate deduction from the sixteenth 
chapter of St. Matthew, on which it has been so often built. 
To me it seems to bring us as near as possible to the position 
of our own article “ Of the authority of the Church.” 

It is impossible, in the short space that remains, to do justice 
to a third point sometimes put forward in connection with Mr. 
Mallock’s name. His position is not a new one, but he has 
proved himself such an able assailant of Positivist theories, 
and such an intelligent supporter of the essential connection 
between religion and morality, that his distinct advocacy of the 
Roman Catholic creed can hardly be unnoticed in dealing 
with our present subject. The ground on which he condemns 
all Protestantism may be seen from the following passage in 
his paper on “ Dogma, keason, and Morality” (Vineteenth 
Century, December, 1878, p. 1024): “ We shall understand 
the need of a revelation more clearly, if we consider one of its 
essential characteristics—viz., an absolute infallibility—and the 
results that attend on rejecting the claim to this. Any super- 
natural revelation that rejects this claim, it is clear, can profess 
to be a semi-revelation only.” And again: “To make it in 
any sense an infallible revelation Zo ws, we need a power to 
interpret the Testament, that shall have an equal authority with 
the Testament itself. It has taken a long time for men to realize 
this; but it cannot be doubted that the fact is becoming now more 
cleartothem. The history of Protestantism is a growing demon- 
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stration of it. To some minds the true nature of the Protestant 
movement was long ago apparent; but it has only lately be- 
come clear to the general apprehension. Long ago it was seen 
by some that that movement was really neither the restorer 
of a corrupted creed, nor the corrupter of a pure creed; but 
that it was the solvent of all creeds whatever; and that when 
it had come to maturity, its essential nature would be visible. 
And now that time has come, Let us look at England, Europe, 
and America, and consider the condition of the entire Protestant 
world. Religion, it is true, we may still find in it; but it is 
religion from which the supernatural element is fast dis- 
appearing, and in which the natural element is fast becoming 
nebulous. All its doctrines are vague as dreams, and, like 
dreams, their outlines are for ever changing. Day by day 
they are becoming more inconstant ; and more than this, they 
are day by day evaporating.” Again: “The divinity of Christ, 
the nature of His atonement, the constitution of the Trinity, 
the efficacy of the sacraments, the inspiration of the Bible—all 
the old doctrines upon these points are getting as vague and 
wavering, as weak and compliant to the caprice of each indi- 
vidual thinker, as the doctrine of eternal punishment itself.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Mallock says of the Catholic 
Church, by which he indicates the Church of Rome: “Of 
all creeds now existent in the world, Catholicism is the only 
one that has recognized what dogmatism really implies, and 
what necessarily will be in the long run demanded of it, and 
has provided herself with the fuil appliances for meeting these 
demands. She alone has seen that if there is to be any 
infallible voice in the world at all, this voice must be an ever- 
living one, as capable of speaking now as it ever was in the past.” 

The charge here brought against the Protestant position 
practically comes to this: If the Bible only is the religion of 
Protestants, they have a religion that can make no progress, 
but must ultimately die of evacuation, and be explained away. 
A living organized body can receive the Spirit of God, and 
need never die in the same manner, because that Divine Teacher 
will always supply the demands of the time. Our reply to this 
position must surely be, that through the Bible itself, without any 
infallible Zaman interpreter, God has always supplied sufficient 
religious teaching for the necessities of His Church. The Church 
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of Israel had the Bible, after the Old Testament canon was 
completed, in every country of the known world. And every- 
where there sprang up a religion which was essentially one 
religion, though there was no infallible interpreter on earth. 

Again, the Church of Christ had the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, which it received from the Apostles and 
their Lord. Wherever these Scriptures came, there sprang up 
a living Church, which soon expressed itself in one Catholic 
creed. And yet there was no infallible interpreter on earth, 
‘except the Spirit of God dwelling and walking in believing men. 
After a while the Bible gradually became closed, and the Church 
corrupted. But the Bible was, in God’s providence, re-opened, 
and forthwith there sprang up everywhere a new form of life 
in the Christian Churches. The fires of persecution were kindled 
against it, and its confessions of faith became more and more 
distinct. A Reformed and Protestant religion appeared in many 
countries, everywhere essentially the same. In each case the 
stimulus of persecution was needed to elicit the distinct cha- 
racter and unity of that life which seemed to have no visible 
centre, certainly no infallible human teacher, upon earth. But 
the prophetic word was fulfilled : “ Everything that liveth which 
moveth, whithersoever the river cometh, shall live.” 

Once more: in the century in which we live, there has 
been a remarkable religious movement in many lands. Every- 
where it seems to be diverse; but the Bible is more and 
more widely read and circulated, and antagonism is being 
aroused, Will it need a general outburst of opposition, a fresh 
blaze of persecution, to fuse and consolidate the truth that seems 
to be everywhere scattered and dispersed? We cannot tell. 
But meantime we are sure that the Spirit of Christ, who spake 
by the prophets, who descended on the Church at Pentecost, 
whose presence is promised to continue with us until Christ 
comes again, is Himself the only living Guide of all the churches, 
the only infallible, ever-present Interpreter of the written Word. 
The Word of God has never failed in times past, and it 
cannot fail now. What we all need is to search more into 
that Word, to know it better, and to obey it more, not in the 
letter only, but as the testimony of the Lord Jesus, the book 
that was written for Him, “Our theology must become more 
and more Biblical, for the Church of the future will be built up 
on the study of the text of the Scriptures.” 
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Arelimmary Considerations on Preparing 
Gundidates for Gontirmation. 


BY THE REV. W. S. LEWIS, M.A.. VICAR OF ST. GEORGE'S, 
WORTHING. 


THE present paper does not aim at being exhaustive, either in 
scope or in treatment. It will only endeavour to handle a 
limited portion of its subject ; and will endeavour to do that 
only in the way of inquiry and suggestion. “Certain prelimi- 
nary considerations on the subject of preparation for confirma- 
tion.” This is about the outside of what this paper sets itself 
to attempt. 

Let us begin, accordingly, with the consideration of the 
proper object in view. If we do not know what to aim at, we 
are not likely to hit it. If we cannot distinguish the target, 
the most accurate weapon, the greatest skill, and the most 
earnest endeavours will be all alike unavailing. This is there- 
fore the one question which we propose to take up: What 
ought we principally to aim at in the whole of this work ?) We 
suppose ourselves to have those before us who are desirous of 
being presented for confirmation, or who have come to us 
because there are others who desire it on their behalf. What 
is it that we ought to seek to do for them—what is it that we 
should seek to do with them—by all our intercourse and in- 
struction? At present, and as they are, it is most probably 
true of all of them, that they are not duly prepared for that rite. 
How are they to be made so? If the vessel at present is not 
ready for the reception of the hoped-for blessing, how must its 
condition be so altered that it may be made ready for such 
blessed use ? 

By having something supplied to it (I should say), which at 
present is lacking. This seems the first thing to be done. Cer- 
tainly, in the majority of cases which have come under my own 
observation, I have found this to be true. The candidates have 
not been ready, because they have not been fully equipped. 
They have lacked a due sense of the great responsibility of the 
proceeding before them. Either they did not know where the 
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responsibility really lay, or else they did not properly consider 
how heavy it was. They mistook its nature, or they underrated 
its weight. Some of the best of them, perhaps, had a vague 
notion of there being undoubtedly a burden of some kind in the 
matter ; and of confirmation being something appointed for the 
purpose of relieving their sponsors of it at their expense. They 
supposed, in short, as they themselves expressed it, that they 
were then “to take their sins on themselves.” But even so 
they showed no dismay—no proper seriousness even—at.such 
a prospect; while, with many others, there appeared no sign 
of any feeling of any burden at all in the case. Confirmation, 
with such, was little more than a custom which all young 
persons belonging to Church of England families were expected 
to observe at a certain age. Or, it was even, sometimes, not 
very much more than an occasion for an outing or an holiday, 
or for putting on a new kind of apparel. It is true, I believe, 
that descriptions of this kind refer rather to the past than the 
present ; and that things have lately mended in these respects a 
good deal on the whole ; but even now it surely happens too 
frequently, that the sense of responsibility in connection with 
this subject, which is shown by candidates when they give in their 
names, is either most mistaken, or else most inadequate, or 
possibly both at one time. How often I have heard the lan- 
guage, “ I have come to say that I intend to be confirmed ;” as 
though the mere intention were sufficient qualification ; as 
though no deliberation were even to be thought of ; as though 
the pastor himself had no say on the subject! How often, 
also, have I been regarded as most unreasonable, because I have 
counselled delay or further instruction! And how outrageously 
self-willed and arbitrary I have been thought, because I have 
sometimes gone the length of rejecting, or declining to approve! 
Seldom, only seldom, have I found candidates at first to be duly 
alive to the fact, that they were preparing to take what might 
turn out the most important step in their lives. 

At any rate, if this be allowed—if such a step as coming 
forward to confirmation really be, as I have just dared to 
describe it, perhaps the most important step in all one’s life—this 
description amply justifies what I have ventured to suggest 
already as to the first thing to be aimed at by us. The first 
desideratum in taking any step is that we should see that step 
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as it is. This is doubly true, of course, in questions of religion. 
No one can possibly hope to discharge a religious duty aright, 
if left in ignorance of its nature. Still less, of course, can we 
do. so when the religious duty in question is of special impor- 
tance in that important sphere. It is like the duty of the 
helmsman of some storm-driven vessel in the difficult waters of 
some perilous strait. All that is done by all on board, in cir- 
cumstances such as these, is, of course, of unusual importance ; 
but that which is done by the man at the helm in directing 
and guiding the vessel, and in determining the course to be 
taken by all, is the most important of all. Well indeed does 
it become such an one to know what he is doing. Just so of 
those whom our Church describes as having been launched on 
“the waves of this troublesome world,” when the time has 
arrived for deliberately placing the helm of life in their hands. 
This is really, in regard to our candidates, what we are supposed 
to be doing. They are supposed to have come now to that 
time of life in which those who have loved them dearest and 
prayed for them most must leave them to determine and decide 
for themselves. And they are supposed to have resolved and 
decided in secret, that they will belong to Christ and His 
Church, and will gladly adopt the Christian course in the voy- 
age of life. The Christian course, I say, with all its blessings 
—the Christian course, with all its crosses—that is supposed 
to be the course of their. choice. And, having now made this 
choice, they are presumed to be ready (shall we say of them ?) 
to “signal” the fact to all on the ocean, and to identify them- 
selves henceforward with all who have done the same. Can 
they do this aright without understanding it? Can they 
do it at all without understanding it? without being taught 
to weigh its amazing consequences ? without being earnestly 
urged to reflect and consider? They are dealing (is it not so ?) 
witb eternity, and with a question of much more than mere 
life and death. Truly the responsibility on them is immense. 
The responsibility of endeavouring to make them realize that 
responsibility can hardly be thought any less. 

Even here, however, it is not impossible—if indeed it be 
impossible anywhere—to push matters too far. There is some- 
thing weightier even than that weighty matter of which we 
have spoken. The responsibility of coming forward to con- 
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firmation is no doubt exceedingly serious. But what about 
the responsibility of declining to do so? A true view of the 
nature of the ordinance, and of the position of our candidates 
in regard to it, will make this point clear. For, after all, we 
are not then proposing them to begin to live Christian lives. 
We are not urging them to incur liabilities never heard of 
before in their case. That which they will find themselves 
pledged to after confirmation is nothing more than that which 
they are really pledged to at present. The declaration which 
they are invited to make is merely an acknowledgment of an 
existing fact, not the creation of anew one. How constantly 
all this is forgotten! Yet how plainly it is insisted on by our 
Church! Suffer me to dwell on this point for one moment. 
What are we taught to ask the child, and what is the child 
taught to reply to us, long before we are permitted to present 
it to the: Bishop, and even as soon as it is able to understand 
the language employed? “Dost thou not think that thou art 
bound to believe and to do as” thy sponsors “have promised 
for thee?” “Yes, verily; and by God’s help so I will.” And 
what is this question, in effect, but the Bishop’s own question on 
the day of confirmation? What, also, is this answer, in essence, 
but the answer which is then expected? The occasion, it is 
true, is more solemn. The person asking the question is higher 
in office. There is a more distinct recognition also of the 
presence of God ; and there is, further, a visible representation 
of the fact that all Christian people throughout the world 
are interested in the proceeding. But the actual promise 
implied is no wider, its actual obligations are no more extensive. 
Here is a person carrying a load which was bound on. him, 
when he did not know of it, by other hands than his own. 
Here is the same person out in the open market place, in the 
presence of the king’s representative, and in the sight of all 
his fellow-subjects, willingly binding it firmer and faster on 
himself. Can we say that he has really added a single ounce 
to its weight ? 

So far, therefore, in taking this step, the case does not 
become worse. This is saying the least. Even when regarding 
our baptismal promises only from the point of view of the 
responsibility involved in them, that responsibility does not 
become any heavier by being ratified and confirmed. I do 
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not really owe any more than I did, when I have signed the 
acknowledgment of my debt. More than this, I avoid, by so 
doing, what would be an evil indeed, if I had to bear it. There 
is a step, no doubt, which, if taken, may take me I cannot tell 
where. But there is a step, also, it must not be forgotten, which 
may be far more serious still. Let us suppose a young person 
to refuse flatly to ratify the promises of his baptism. Let us 
suppose him to-say, if so he thinks proper, “I repudiate what 
was done in my name; I do not intend to be bound by the 
obligations then. entered into; I deliberately free myself now 
from them all.”... Baptized. persons, when come to years of dis- 
cretion, may speak thus if so they think proper. It is in their 
option. It is left in their power. . But, if they do so—this is 
the point we would come to—they must be prepared, of course, 
to face the consequences. Indeed, they cannot do so even 
virtually and silently, in a mere negative manner, if thus we may . 
describe it—they cannot merely abstain, z.z., from the ratification 
required of them—without a degree and amount of responsibility 
of perfectly terrible weight. It seems to me, therefore, that it 
should..be; our next special endeavour to impress upon them 
this fact. . We must speak to them thus—we must say, “The 
only way to avoid the one responsibility is by assuming a greater. 
The only way to be delivered from the one burden is by con- 
senting to one very much worse. We must either fight for 
Christ, or else against Him. We must either say Yes, or say 
No. If we do-not, ratify, we repudiates If we do not consent, 
we refuse. »‘Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go 
forward,’ . With such a command in our ears, it isa far more 
‘responsible’ thing to disobey than it is to obey. Yet that is 
what you are really doing, if you only ‘stand still.’ ” 

This leads me,just to touch on one other “preliminary ” 
which seems-to-me also of importance. When that command 
to “go forward.” was given in old days, the ability to .do so 
was given as well. As we all have heard read so often, the 
waters divided, the path opened, the enemy perished. The 
difficulty, in short, once encountered, began melting away. 
The responsibility of obeying once fairly undertaken, its prin- 
cipal burden was gone. Are we not fully warranted in 
expecting the same in this case also? Those whose acceptance 
God has sealed in the waters of baptism are commanded by 
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Him to “go forward.” Will He not most certainly assist them 
in so doing? Will He not Himself facilitate willingly their 
thus fulfilling His will? In short, will He not Himself be 
ever ready to “defend them with His heavenly grace, that they 
may continue His for ever, and daily increase in His Holy 
Spirit more and more, until they come to His everlasting 
kingdom”? This is what the Bishop is directed to entreat. 
This is, therefore, what they also are taught to expect. Taught 
to expect, we mean, of course, if in earnest, if understanding 
all that they promise, if meaning all that they say, and if 
looking to God, through His dear Son, for the promised aid of 
His Spirit. This seems, therefore, the last point at which we 
must aim—the production, namely, of this feeling of hope- 
fulness with regard to the step to be taken ; and together with 
that, and almost, in fact, as part of it, a lively sense of the 
many privileges which it implies and insures. And this is 
therefore how we may now briefly recapitulate the. various 
points I have touched on. On the one hand, we must not 
encourage the rash. On the other, we must not discourage 
the diffident. The candidates cannot think too highly of the . 
seriousness of the step proposed, provided only they remember 
carefully the greater seriousness of refusing it. They cannot 
rely too implicitly on God’s promises, if they really remember 
their own. And they cannot, therefore, do a wiser, better, or 
happier thing than to come forward in true faith. If we can 
impress our candidates with these convictions, we shall have 
done something, I think, on their behalf. Shall we not, indeed, 
have done much? Make them afraid to go forward blindly ; 
make them still more afraid to stand still ; make them glad, in 
consequence, to go forward believingly; what more can we do ? 
what more, I mean, in the way of preliminaries, and so far as 
depends upon us? At any rate, whatever our plans, I recom- 
mend these as our aims. And that, as I have said, is the very 
outside of this present attempt. 


Lhe Heavenly Life. fal 


Dhe Heabenly Hite: the Libing God 
with His Aiding Serbants. 


BY THE REV. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, M.A., FELLOW OF 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

REV. xxii. 4.—“ They shall see His face, and His name shall be in their foreheads,” 
THE Holy Scriptures maintain a consistent and marked reserve 
in respect of the details of the future life. Through long tracts 
of the Divine Book that life is hardly referred to in explicit 
terms ; and even where the veil seems to be most freely lifted, 
we find that what is shown us is not the eternal things as they 
are, so much as their symbols and parables. The last pages of 
the Apocalypse give us a case in point. We find there, on the 
one hand, a minute and measured description of the immortal 
City; but on the other hand, those very measurements contain 
proof that they are symbolical. The city appears as a mass 
of no less than 12,000 “furlongs” every way ; breadth, length, 
and height are equal. This figure is quite intelligible as a figure; 
but as a description of a phenomenal, literal city, it is far 
otherwise, unless we call in gratuitous assumptions. 

This reserve concerning the Christian’s endless future is 
natural and necessary in a true message from heaven. A pre- 
tended revelation may very likely be crowded with visions of 
another world, just for the reason that its author is ignorant 
of that world, and so thinks that its conditions may easily be 
explained to man, sinful and mortal as he is. But the true 
Revelation, just because of its familiarity (so to speak) with the 
eternal state, attempts no description of it to us as we are ; for 
such a description would have no competent recipients; we 
could not realize where we totally lack experience. And this 
reserve of Scripture conveys also a positive lesson and appeal. 
It warns us that God calls’ the soul first, not to reveries, but 
to repentance: the eternal realities, assured to us as such by 
the reality of the work of Christ on this tangible earth, are 
“prepared,” not for those who have unriddled the Invisible, but 
for those who have set their feet in the narrow path which leads 
to it—who have “ fled to the refuge” of mercy, and there have 
learnt to love God. 
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But though the Scriptures are thus reserved as regards details 
of place and mode, appearance and sensation, they are delight- 
fully explicit as regards essentials. They make no secret of the 
eternal elements of that bliss which, in its particulars, even the 
believing soul cannot conceive. In one respect they cut off the 
future with a jealous veil; in another, they bring it close to our 
present life. As to details, “it doth not yet appear ;” but as 
to essentials, “we know.” “We shall be like Him; for we 
shall see Him.” 

The reality of God and the reality of man ; the personality, 
the unbroken identity, of the Creator's glorious being, and of 
the creature’s being too—an identity untouched by the creature’s 
removal to another world—these primary truths lie at the base 
of all that Scripture says of heaven. And the verse at the 
head of our meditation, this ray in the bright sunset of the 
holy pages, is one in which these essentials of future bliss are 
most distinctly legible. 

1. They shall see His face. This is the first element in the 
promise. They (“His servants”) shall. serve Him, and shall 
see His face (Rev. xxii. 3, 4). 

_ Let us not: forget that last word: His face, His conscious and 
regardful presence. The word is full of the truth of the Divine 
Personality; for it symbolizes the reality of a living regard; an 
expressive assurance of the will and love of the Inhabitant of 
Eternity; an immediate certainty conveyed to the redeemed 
that He is, and is with them, as their God. . 

It needs.no elaborate proof that the Bible presents the 
Presence of the personal God asthe soul’s last and highest 
hope. “Whom have I in heaven but Thee?” “In Thy 
presence is fulness..of joy ;” “We shall see Him as He is.” 
Nor does it need long proving that this supreme hope, in all 
views of the future otier than that of the Bible, is either 
absent or quite secondary. The Buddhist votary, far from 
longing for the sight of a Divine Countenance, desires as his 
summunt bonum—his one true felicity (only too great to be 
confidently hoped for)—the dissolution of his own illusory yet 
weary personality into the deep repose of a universe of non- 
existence. The Elysium of Virgil, the Happy Fields of the 
just, laborious, and noble-hearted, is nothing but a pale reflection 
of the joys of earth, and bears not a trace of the ruling and 
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energizing power of a Divine Presence in the midst of it. In 
the great Mythus of Plato, again, the chariot-borne spectators 
of Reality, the personages of that vast festal procession which 
climbs up the steep sides of the lower sky to the ideal heaven, 
behold at length wot a Divine Countenance, loving and loved ; 
they discover only splendours magnificent but cold: Universals 
as they are—absolute Justice, Temperance,and Knowledge—but 
not ONE who is eternal and beatifying Love. The Pantheist, 
ancient or, modern, western or eastern, hopes only to. sink 
hereafter somewhat deeper into that will-less and loveless 
Absolute which, after all, he holds that he has never left; for 
all things, in his creed, are but equally and always parts, and 
no more, of the one Being in its aimless and unbeheld deve- 
lopment... The Mussulman finds in his Koran a more living 
paradise than this, and. recognizes an almighty Person in con- 
nection with it; but that Person, far from being the secret and 
the glory of the pleasure, is rather an indulgent Potentate, who 
dwells apart, and only sometimes reminds his luxurious guests 
that he exists, and has provided the harem and its repose. 

It is the Bible, and the Bible only, that makes the presence 
of an eternal and holy: Person the final) object of the hopes of 
man. »“ They shall.see His face.” a4 

And wHo is He?. Is He the dvtws ov of Plato? the 
Bythus of the Gnostic? the “unknowable” First Cause of 
modern unchristian thought? -St. John gives to Him a different 
name: to. AHzm, shall we say, or to Zhem? for, in the terms of 
the previous. verse, He is “God and the Lamb.” Yes,; the. 
promise is not merely the presence of a personal God; it is 
even ¢/is personal identity of Deity. It is the presence of 
Him who, by this wonderful title, proclaims Himself as still, 
and for ever, the God of Redeeming Love. He is the Lord 
of the. throne where the LAMB is glorified; and in His presence, 
therefore, whatever other manifestations there may be of His 
uncreated energies, the supreme “ majesty of the mercy” of the 
Cross will be indissolubly bound up with the eternal truth of 
His nature and the inexpressible enjoyment of His love. 

There is indeed a real aid to believing meditation on the 
future of the soul, in this fact—that in the last proclamation 
of the Eternal Name in Scripture, we read the name of the 
Lamb. This aids us, in practice, to grasp with firmer feeling 
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both the personality and the loveableness of the Infinite Being. 
The “ truth as z¢ 2s in JESUS” will be the rest and life of the 
soul even in heaven. The soul will doubtless find, for ever, in 
the Divine Nature, the all-compelling object of its immortal 
thought : but mere thought tends to exhaustion and pain ; 
merely to solve an endless succession of problems of existence 
could never give to the creature an eternity of vigour and 
happiness. But they who gaze on “the throne of God and of 
the Lamb” will not only be for ever exploring—they will be 
for ever loving. Their ceaseless growth of knowledge will be 
secured and vivified by the ceaseless developments of love 
_towards Him; and this will be the elixir of a// the movements 
of their unending being. 

Here, then, is the first great element in the bliss of the 
endless heaven—-the Presence of the personal God, of ‘¢his 
God. Indeed, it must be so :— 


“Were I in heaven without my God, 
*Twould be no heaven to me.” 


The simple hymn speaks necessary truth. Heaven, if it 
includes the idea of endlessness, needs the presence of a Person 
both eternal and loveable, if it is to be not happy only, but 
other than terrible, to the created and limited being. It is a 
woful mistake to feed our souls in prospect on the food of the 
presence, not of the Creator, but of the creature. Dreadful 
would be the ultimate famine in the bright but then restless 
regions, if the created souls were left there to subsist for ever 
on the resources of each other and themselves. “ They shall 
see His face—they shall be satisfied with His likeness.” 

2. And His name shall be in their forcheads. This second 
thought might open long paths of scriptural inquiry and 
meditation. The impress of the name—in other words, the 
impartation to the glorified of a likeness to God and the Lamb; 
the nature of that likeness, and its extent; we must indeed 
long to know better and still better what these things shall be. 
But our present purpose lies along a somewhat different line of 
thought. We look on this clause now, not as revealing the 
Lord God's influence in the endless life, but as witnessing to the 
sustained individual personality of those who shall be admitted, 
in that endless life, to behold His glory. 
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The opinion of PANTHEISM has spread wide and deep, in 
many and most various regions and times. It is indeed a 
seductive evil, an error singularly attractive to many fine and 
powerful minds, especially in its guise of a quasi-worship of 
external nature. But it is as deadly as it is attractive; for 
its certain logical result, if it were true, would be that there 
can be no such thing as moral wrong, no such thing as sin ; 
just as, on the other hand, the tremendous fact of sin, the 
restless whisper of accountability and guilt, e7ves the lie to 
Pantheism. Yet this error can present itself to the bewildered 
soul under a subtle show of humility : “ Slight and imperfect 
being ! why claim, or why fear, an endless subsistence? Shall 
the thin flame of your little life glimmer on for ever through 
the windy currents of an illimitable and unresting universe ? 
No, surely. Soon or late the links will loosen; the harmony 
will waver and fail; the elements around you will claim each 
its part ; and, whether or not you zow are what you seem, ¢hen 
—as your being trembles asunder—you will seem indeed no 
more than what you are—a mere result, most brief and minute, 
of the infinite whole. If you are indeed created, still in no 
sense whatever can you stand apart from the Creator. You 
are but one of His, or rather of Its, countless phases. You will 
soon be dissolved again into the depths of His, or rather of Its, 
existence.” 

But to the whisperings of this lie (betrayed as such by its 
very tone of opiate calm) the Holy Scriptures, strong in their 
distoric record, in their unique method of appealing to divine 
facts to attest and teach eternal ¢ruths, give a negative equally 
uncompromising and profound. On the one hand, they magnify 
the Creator by every title of perfection and infinity; yet, on 
the other, they never, in the faintest semblance, approach 
the notion of a confusion between Him and the creature,—an 
absorption of the creature into Him. Many tendencies of Jewish 
thought, at the date of the New Testament, were strongly 
pantheistic; but the book itself is none the less absolutely 
free from this deep illusion which denies at once both sin and 
heaven. Scripture seeks not to solve the often-attempted 
riddle how the Infinite created the finite into a distinct sub- 
sistence: in this case, and in that of the Origin of Evil, it 
leaves in emphatic silence just the two problems which un- 
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chastened human speculation has most eagerly pursued. But 
that the Finite was created into that mysterious distinctness ; 
that the personality of man zs real and permanent ; this truth 
the holy Book, through all the sixteen centuries of its growth, 
presses home in countless ways on the heart of man—that 
heart in whose depths the truths alike of personality and ot 
guilt find their sure echo. 

And this is part of the truth of this prophetic verse. “His 
name shall be,” not upon floating phases of an Absolute Being, 
but upon “ their foreheads.” 

The words of St. John call up a momentary vision. We see 
the vast concourse of the blessed ; the upgazing eyes, the up- 
lifted faces, changed and changing from glory to glory. They 
share the brightness of that eternal Light. They are the circling 
planets of that Sun. But they are not fused into the Light- 
Giver. They are not so attracted to the Divine radiance as to 
fall into it, and be no more. Between them and Him there is 
for ever the zvterval of distinct being, while yet there is near- 
ness, intimate and inseparable, between them and Him—the 
nearness of love and of likeness. They see His face and bear 
His name. 

“Flic perenne tenent Esse.” Their being is eternal ; real and 
their own ; His real gift, and therefore now their real possession. 
Their will, affection, and thought is for ever individual , sup- 
ported indeed only on His will and love, but itself truly and 
consciously /eaning there. 

HE shall be there, the personal Lord upon the throne. They 
shall see Hs face. 

THEY shall be there, the personal dwellers in the everlasting 
Light, able through His mercy to love Him, serve Him, and be 
like Him in distinct consciousness. His name shall be in sheir 
Soreheads. 

In conclusion, we hint, and merely hint, at one or two of the 
practical inferences which come from the scriptural truth of the 
immortal personality of man. 

In view of that truth, we shall be less likely to fall into 
some delusions well known from time to time in the Christian 
world. Christians have dreamt that they can “ put their souls 
into Christ’s keeping” in such a sense as to dispense with real 
efforts of thought and will, watching and prayer, and conflicting 
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strife with sin. But the believer is now, as he ever will be, a 
distinct personality. _ His will is to be indeed yielded up to his 
atoning and beloved Lord ; but it is none the less Ais wil/, It 
is to be yielded up as a wil/,—not to sleep in His arms, but to 
do His pleasure. 

Again, in this enduring individuality of the glorified may we 
not trace a deep assurance that they shall always enjoy a deep 
felicity in each other? This indeed shall never be their supreme 
felicity, but it shall always be areal one. Never shall they find 
in each other the sfrzzg of life and love ; but consciously, and 
with mutual delight, they shall rejoice together in Him Who 
is the spring. “His name on their foreheads” shall renew in 
them for ever a youth of holy companionship; they shall be 
never weary of each other, because they shall all be for ever 
those who “see the face” of their Friend and Lord. 

But let us, from our feeble thoughts of Him and of His 
heaven, turn to Him in the simplicity of prayer: “Teach us 
so to see Thee now by faith, that hereafter we may see the 
gladness of Thy chosen, and rejoice with Thine inheritance, in 
the fruition of Thy glorious Godhead.” 


Gditorial and Church Homiletical Society's Notices. 


WE purpose this year to furnish our readers with outlines of Sermons from 
the alternative Evening Lessons, the Proper Psalms, etc.; and in this way 
hope to meet a desire which has been more than once expressed for outlines 
from some of the less familiar parts of Holy Scripture. Further, in so doing, 
we shall complete a plan commenced five years ago, by which, at the end of 
this year, those who have the Magazine from the commencement of 1876 will 
have a sermon outline from some part of all the Epistles, Gospels, Proper 
Lessons and Psalms, in the ecclesiastical year. It will be observed, however, 
that there are no alternative lessons appointed for certain holy days, which 
will account for their general omission this year. 

All Literary communications respecting the Magazine to be addressed to 
the Editor, 27, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

All subscriptions for 1880 that are not paid are now due. As intimated on 
page 384 of our last number, it has been assumed in the case of those who 
have not given notice to the contrary, that they wish to continue as members, 
and their January Magazine has accordingly been sent. They are requested 
therefore to forward their remittances af once, in order that they may receive 
their tickets. Much time and trouble will be saved to the Honorary Secre- 
tary, if members will return their old tickets, or at least quote their number, 
with name in full, ecclesiastical designation, and permanent address ; post 
office orders being made payable to HENRY LANSDELL, at Dartmouth Row,S.E. 

The attention of members is specially requested to the fact that the ordi- 
nary annual subscription of ten shillings is not sufficient for the working 
expenses of the Society, together with the monthly supply of twelve copies 
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ofa shilling Magazine. They are desired, therefore, to bear in mind that 
donations added to their subscriptions are earnestly asked for. 

During the past year, membership in the Society, together with the 
monthly supply of the Magazine, has been offered to theological students in 
Great Britain and Ireland at half-price, that is, five shillings; and to each 
deacon a similar offer has been made, and a specimen copy of the Magazine 
has been sent upon his ordination. This offer has been accepted by several, 
and that with many thanks. The Committee are very desirous to be able to 
continue this plan, for the carrying out of which a hundred pounds will suffice. 
Will some of our friends help us? A few sums have been already received, 
and further contributions will be thankfully acknowledged by the REV. 
HENRY LANSDELL, Eyre Cottage, The Grove, Blackheath, S.E. 

We hope our friends will not forget to introduce the Magazine where it is 
unknown, and to endeavour to secure new subscribers. Some few members, 
we regret to say, are compelled through the present distress and depression 
to withdraw their names. It is gratifying, however, to find that this is done 
with regret rather than through want of sympathy with the Society or the 
Magazine. Willthe members try and endeavour to fill up their places by 
enlisting new supporters? The terms of subscription are stated below, and 
on®the Church Homiletical Society’s paper at the end of this month’s Maga- 
zine, to which the attention of the members is requested, and where also will 
be found full particulars respecting the Society. 


LECTURES 


To be delivered in the Chapter House, 68, St. Paul’s Churchyard, at three 
o’clock on the first Tuesday in the month. 


Fanuary 6th. 
Lecturer.—Rev. J. P. SANDLANDS, M.A., Vicar of Brigstock, Northants. 
Subject—* The Voice ; how to develop, and how to use it.” 


February 3rd. 
Lecturer.—Rev. H. W. WEBB PEPLOE, M.A., Vicar of St. Paul’s, Onslow 
Square, Kensington. 
Subject—“ The Church’s Ministry ; its affirmations and negations.” 


March 2nd. 
Lecturer.—Right Rev. CHARLES PERRY, D.D., late Bishop of Melbourne, 
Canon Residentiary of Llandaff. 
Subject.—“ The Preaching of the Word.” 
Further particulars will be announced in due course. 


Any Clergyman of the Church of England, or other Episcopal Church in 
communion therewith, or any Candidate for Holy Orders, wishing to become 
a member of this Society, is requested to apply to the Hon. Secretary, the 
Rey. HENRY LANSDELL, Eyre Cottage, The Grove, Blackheath, S.E., enclos- 
ing his subscription, and sending his name, address, ecclesiastical designation 
or cure, or, in the case of a candidate for Holy Orders, his College. é 

The subscription to the Society and the Magazine (sent monthly, post free) 
is ten shillings a year to any one in the United Kingdom ; twelve shillings 
(or $3, 00) in any other part of Europe, Canada, and the United States of 
America ; or fifteen shillings in any other part of the world. Five shillings 
entitles to membership in the Society only. As these sums, however, leave 
only a very small margin for working expenses, it is requested that those who 
can do so will kindly add a donation. 

Contributions towards the expenses of the Society will be thankfully received 
from persons other than those who are eligtble as members; and all such 
subscribers of not less than twenty shillings per annum are entitled to a copy 
of the Clergyman’s Magazine, monthly, post free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable at Dartmouth Row, S.E. 
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Ghe Vowe: How tr Acheloy 
andy How to se it. 
BY THE REV. J. P. SANDLANDS, M.A., VICAR OF BRIGSTOCK, 


A Lecture delivered in the Chapter House of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
adral, to the Members of the Church Homiletical Society, on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, the Oth of January, 1880. 


“WHATSOEVER is worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 
This homely proverb is expressed in Scriptural language thus: 
“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
And if there is any work to which it applies with more peculiar 
force than another, it is to the work of the ministry—the 
noblest and most ennobling sphere of labour that the world 
presents. Whatsoever other work, therefore, may be done 
imperfectly, this should be done well. To this end the greatest 
care and the greatest anxiety should be manifested. And I 
may add, that intense anxiety and an earnest desire that it 
should be so done, constitute as well my reason as my apology 
for this present lecture. 

Objections are urged against everything, and, amongst others, 
the work I am going to explain and, I hope, enforce. The 
most frequent and plausible objection may be expressed thus: 
“Don’t arn to speak; it is far better to be natural.” The 
terms of this objection are self-contradictory, and if para- 
phrased would read thus: “Don’t learn to do your work in 
the easiest and most effective manner possible: it is far better 
to do it with a ‘prentice han’” To learn to speak is to learn 
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an art. And art is not untrue, but true to nature. He 
therefore who is the best artist is the most natural. Is this 
not so? Take the painter, consider his art, and say if it is not, 
in its highest form, true to nature. We consider him the 
best painter, who puts on the canvas the truest and most 
faithful representations of nature. Art is everywhere the same. 
The speaker who appreciates and applies the principles of his 
art so opens up the avenues to his soul, that his truest nature 
displays her powers. And here, in order to be quite clear, we 
must distinguish between art and artifice, as also between 
art and artfulness. These things differ zzter se, as a moment’s 
reflection will show. 

We utter a protest, then, on the threshold of our subject, 
against everything that is not in harmony with the true and 
the beautiful. We have assumed that no sphere of work is more 
honourable or more noble than the Christian ministry, and 
conclude that no work so well deserves, when finished, to be 
described as “well done.” Let us proceed to see how this may 
be accomplished. 

The instrument with which we do our work is the voice. I 
must ask you to bear with me, and allow me to say that with 
most persons, and as a rule, this instrument is out of order and 
entirely unfit properly to do its work. It is, indeed, no exag- 
geration to say that in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred 
the voice of public speakers is not able to perform its function. 
Mark, I do not say that it is not what it might be, but I say 
that it is absolutely unfit to answer to the calls now made upon 
it. I shall prove this to you clearly ; but for the present, I 
must ask you to take my word for it. 

The causes for this fact are not far to seek. I will merely 
indicate them. They are (1) the disposition to imitate, and (2) 
the force of habit. I need not say that the first is a principle 
of our nature, and would serve us well if all our models were 
perfect. We know that a moment’s reflection will produce 
abundant proof of this. And Butler helps us to establish the 
second with reference to the force of habit. It is more than 
probable, however, that a careful analysis of facts would go to 
show that the two, interacting and interlacing as they are in 
their influence, have conjointly brought about this mischievous 
state of things. 
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It must be to this, or something like this, that we trace the 
derangement of the vocal organ. The cause must be general, 
for the effect is general. Bad voices are the rule, good voices 
are the exception. If we meet with a good voice, we marvel 
and wonder. We look upon it as a freak of nature. But what 
sort of reasoning is this? In the form of a syllogism, it would 
stand thus: A clumsy workman produces bad work. Nature 
produces bad work. Therefore nature is clumsy. If both our 
premises were true, our conclusion would be inevitable ; but 
our second premiss is false. Nature does not, as a rule, produce 
bad work. Thus, for instance, the rule is that the organ of 
sight is complete, it is the exception that a man is born blind. 
And, reasoning after Butler’s manner, we must conclude that 
the organ of voice, as it comes from its Maker’s hands, is 
perfect. We ought therefore to be able to reverse the present 
state of things, and find good voices the rule, and bad ones the 
exception. Our object is now simplified, and we can come to 
the main part of our lecture. 

I need not further dwell on the desirability of doing what I 
am now going to propose; “I speak as to wise men, judge ye 
what I say.” We shall proceed on right principles, not tentative 
ideas—principles which have their existence in reason and in 
fact, and not in fancy. 

We begin with the art of breathing. This must first be 
learnt. No speaker can ever hope to succeed till this is accom- 
plished. To breathe well is a fundamental principle. Some 
have attached so much importance to the art of breathing 
as to regard it as embracing the whole secret of elocution. 
Its importance cannot easily be exaggerated, yet it is not 
everything. 

But we all breathe! We could not possibly exist if we did 
not. True. Yet to breathe for the purposes of life, and to breathe 
for the purposes of vocal emission, are two things essentially 
different. When we breathe for the purposes of life, we take in 
the air quietly, regularly, and continuously, and we let it out in 
the same manner. There is a constant and even stream of air 
running in and running out of the lungs. This is clear. When 
we breathe for voice production, we take in the air, reserve it, 
and make a peculiar use of it, over and above what we require 
to sustain life. We take in the air, reserve it, compress it, and 
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then force or jerk it against the organ of voice in the throat. 
The ordinary flow of air is not enough for all this. 

To breathe, then, is an art which we must learn. How? 
To make matters clear, and to assist us in our endeavour, we 
will divide the action of breathing for voice production into 
its three component parts: (1) inspiration, or the act of taking 
in the air ; (2) reservation, or the act of holding the breath, and 
so enlarging the capacity of the lungs; and (3) expiration, or 
giving out the air. We must attend to each separately and 
carefully. 

And first let me say, with respect to inspiration, that a deep 
inflation ts the first condition of true voice production. I would 
fain insist upon it how important this is. We must learn to 
breathe deeply, and this is a matter of exercise—constant and 
well-sustained exercise. What I recommend is this: (1) stand 
easily upright, so as to give the lungs free room to play. Begin 
quietly, fill slowly; take in the air as quietly as possible, 
until the lungs are quite full, and will not contain more. For 
the exercise, take in the breath through the nostrils. This 
obliges you to take in the air slowly, and what is taken in 
slowly can be given out slowly. The special object to aim at 
in this exercise is duration of inspiration—to make it very 
long. 

When this is done, or at the same time—though it is better 
to finish one thing first—(2) hold the breath as long as pos- 
sible. The object is to bring the lungs under control, and 
acquire the facility of reserving air. This is an easy thing 
to do, and practice makes it easier. 

We shall have most difficulty in the third part of the act. 
As with money, so with breath ; it is not an easy thing to spend 
it judiciously. (3) The first thing to do is to learn to let it out 
quietly, and, at the commencement, without sound. Aim at 
making the expiration as long as possible. To this end, let 
the stream of air be quite tiny. 

This threefold exercise will seem simple, and to some perhaps 
absurd, but I must ask you to reserve your judgment until you 
have tried it—not once or twice, but many times. It will 
cause a little pain at first, which will not appear strange when 
we remember that we shall call into action muscles that 
perhaps we have never before exercised. 
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Another useful exercise is this: Sit down to the piano, strike a 
note, sing it; hold it as long as you can, then take another and 
another, and continue the exercise. Take care each time, of course, 
to take in and hold the breath as directed under (1) and (2). 
In performing this exercise, care must be taken not to let out 
more air than is sufficient to produce the note. There are two 
reasons for this: (1) to prevent waste, (2) to obviate harshness, 
roughness, etc. How may we know whether we are letting 
out breath as well as sound? The tone will be disagreeable. 
If this test is not satisfactory, we may sing a note with a 
lighted candle before the mouth. If the candle flicker, then 
breath as well as tone is coming out, and we must continue 
the practice. The candle will not flicker in pure tone. 

Besides the obvious reasons for learning the art of breathing, 
there are these, which we will only indicate: (1) If we do not 
learn to breathe, we use only a third part of the lungs. This 
means to impair the organ and induce disease. (2) If a constant 
process of exhaustion and running after or seeking supply is 
going on during the act of speaking, the speaker is fatigued 
and the audience wearied. (3) A bad habit becomes fixed. 
This means greater difficulty of speaking with increased age. 

The object of all this exercise is to obtain power, The 
lungs supply the stuff of which vocal sound is made. It is clear 
that if we have developed their power, we have laid the foun- 
dation for success ; and further, to develop power, means also 
to acquire control, The speaker who has thus trained his 
lungs speaks with ease. He is like a rider on a well-trained 
steed. He has his breath well in hand, and can direct and 
urge it at will. The immense benefit of all this is obvious, 

Before leaving this point, I should like to speak of the 
manner of taking in breath during ordinary speaking. A great 
deal has been said on this point, and it is recommended by 
some high in authority to take in the breath in actual speaking 
through the nostrils, We have seen already that for the 
purpose of learning the art of breathing it is better to take in 
the air through the narrowest opening ; and for physiological 
reasons it is better, whenever practicable, to do so. But it is 
simply impracticable in actual speaking. The great reason 
given for not taking in the air through the mouth while speaking 
is that it causes dryness. If this were true, it would be a very 
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valid reason for striving to breathe through the nostrils ; but 
it is not true, and so we need not discuss it. A celebrated 
French professor recommends our taking in breath after the 
open vowels. This is good advice for those who speak in 
French. It does not, however, apply in English. The French 
articulate more in the front of the mouth than we do; hence 
the reason for the inapplicability of the rule to ourselves. We 
shall have little difficulty after practising our breathing exer- 
cises ; but if we will have a rule, it must be this: Az first, and 
whenever we can, take in a deep inflation through the nostrils, 
and breathe otherwise as often as opportunity affords. 

I am now going to speak of a very simple but very impor- 
tant matter. The elements of many things are very simple, 
and their simplicity is often their ruin. Open the mouth. We 
English people do not open our mouths. We do not seek to 
trace the causes for this vicious habit, although they are not 
far to seek. The reason for this simple direction is obvious. 
I cannot do better than express it as I have sometimes heard 
it: “If you wish to leave the room, you must open the door.” 
But how wide? I have seen diagrams illustrating the width 
for each vowel. But as mouths vary in shape and size, this 
has always appeared to me as nonsense. The rule to adopt is 
this: open the mouth as wide as you can for all the vowels ; 
attention to articulation will prevent its being overdone. Take 
care not to open it too much laterally or otherwise, but well all 
over the face. Don’t distort the features; open up the mouth 
well behind the tongue. Signor Garcia puts it thus: “ Avert 
the pillars of the base of the tongue.” 

This simple little matter plays a most important part in all 
true vocal production. Its importance, indeed, cannot easily 
be exaggerated. May I ask you to make a point of giving 
it special attention? The muscles of the face require to be 
exercised and brought under control. We can only do this 
by giving marked attention to our practice. 

We have now dealt with two things that are very much 
concerned in voice production. These are the mouth and the 
lungs—the two extremes. If we attend to these two things, 
we shall do very much to intensify our vocal power. We 
proceed now to notice the organ of voice, properly so called. 

It is not necessary to understand the nature of the organ in 
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order to attend to its development, any more than it is for the 
gymnast to understand the anatomy of his legs in order to 
become an athlete. We pass it by, therefore, and proceed to 
notice how we can develop power in our voice. 

We observed at the outset that the vocal organ in most per- 
sons, and for the most part, was out of order ; its parts need 
adjustment, and their powers need development. If we give 
attention to what has been said about breathing and opening 
the mouth, we shall do very much towards accomplishing this, 
but not all that we may do. I promised that I would show 
you that the vocal organ was out of order.’ Now I do it. 
Produce this sound. [Here the lecturer gave an illustration of 
what is called “the clear shock of the glottis.”] The rule is 
almost invariable, that my audiences fail in ability to do this. 
The reason, as it appears to me, is, that speakers sputter the 
air from any and every part of the mouth against the larynx, 
instead of directing the air against it straight from the lungs. 
The action of the air on the vocal organ should be something 
like that of the ball on the middle wicket, when the bowler 
succeeds in sending it flying yards away. Jt should be straight, 
decisive, and plump. 

Our first object must be to give the air from the lungs a 
straight, perpendicular direction. Our breathing exercises will 
help us here; hence the reason of first learning the art of 
breathing. Now let mé indicate other exercises, which, together 
with these, will enable us to acquire this “clear shock of the 
glottis,’ and all those other qualities of voice which as public 
speakers we need—I mean the qualities of clearness, smooth- 
ness, volume, and intensity. 

Sit down to the piano. Strike the note C. Sing to it the 
vowel sound A, pronounced ah, Italian fashion. I must ask 
you to assume that there is good reason for doing this, because 
time does not allow of our showing it. Strike and sing the 
next and the next, and the next, till you can go no further. 
Then practise the same process with all the vowels, giving each 
the Italian sound. Perform this practice daily. Sing very loudly. 
Elongate the notes, and each time sing more vigorously. 

This exercise may be varied by singing the syllable ska, 
pronounced with a very long Italian a sound. Take care to hit 
the letters s and & very definitely and precisely. There are 
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many other exercises which may be selectéd from the solfeggi 
and vocalizzi of a singing tutor, but I do not know of any so 
well calculated to produce this “clear shock of the glottis” as 
this syllable sung in the manner here prescribed. 

But one may say, These are singing exercises, and you are 
addressing public speakers ; surely we want speaking exercises. 
This is a plausible objection, but it is easily answered. We 
have but one organ of voice. Those expressions, to which we 
are so much accustomed, head voice, chest voice, throat voice, 
speaking voice, etc., etc., suggest the idea of our possessing 
more, but that does not alter the fact that we have but one. 
What we seek is vocal power. Our exercises are gymnastic. 
The athlete does not practise one set of gymnastics, but all. 
Walking, running, jumping, etc. are all calculated to develop 
power in his limbs. The analogy holds. Our way of asking 
nature for power is by exercise—gymnastics. The idea is that 
of seeking power by energetic exercise, rendered the more 
complete from being sought without encumbrance. Nature 
is very complacent. She gives us what we ask, if we only 
ask aright. Witness the power she gives the blacksmith 
where he needs it, in “the muscles of his brawny arms.” We 
need power in our vocal organ. Nature will give us power 
there, if we ask her aright. I do not say that I think I 
have been pointing out the right way, but feel I may add that 
I know. I must admit, however, that you will require to be 
very careful, and to watch how you go to work. 

But there are speaking exercises. The best is to take a list 
of words with long vowel sounds, as now, cow, thou, tall, small, 
fall, etc., and give them out as loudly as possible, taking care to 
elongate the vowels, 

I should like here to dwell upon the mischief speakers 
inflict on their vocal organs from not having acquired the 
power and the facility of producing the “clear shock of the 
glottis.” To speak without it is pretty much like walking with 
the leg twisted ; and I appeal to the fatigue you experience after 
speaking, in proof of the truth of what I say. If time allowed, 
I should like to speak, too, of the good results that follow the 
adjustment of the parts and development of the powers of the 
voice. I may, however, say that it means the power to regard, 
almost any amount of work as so much exercise, The speaker 
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who speaks as he may, and as he should, feels no physical 
fatigue ; his work is a constant source of pleasure. 

I fain would linger here to urge the necessity of doing what 
I have been trying to put before you. I always fear, notwith- 
standing its vast, its incalculable importance, that all this work 
will not be done. May I quote here what Mr. Gladstone said 
when he acknowledged my book? “I receive your work with 
great interest and satisfaction. An effective cultivation of the 
great office of preaching is, perhaps, the most crying want of 
the Church of England ; and vocal expression and articulation 
are an essential and important part of it.’ I may add that I 
wish from my heart that the public, especially public speakers, 
could be made to feel the importance of this. 

Thus far we have been concerned with the first half of our 
subject, How to develop the voice. We proceed now to treat 
the other half, How to use it. 

It is not enough to develop vocal power. ‘We must also 
learn how to cut up tone into its requisite sizes and shapes. 
We should otherwise be something like bees in a drum—making 
noise and nothing more. Our next aim must be to avoid this, 
and take care that the sound does not eat the word—*“que le 
son ne mange pas le mot.” Here articulation, manipulation of 
tone, as I like to call it, comes to our aid. 

There are some who regard articulation as the whole of the 
art of speaking. M. Morin is amongst the number. And 
certainly it is not easy to exaggerate its importance. Nothing 
atones for the want of the power of articulation. Witness the 
common expression, “It is no use going to church; we can’t 
hear a word he says.” Its advantages are too many to enumerate. 
The charms, too, of a clear, clean, crisp articulation are better 
understood in the enjoyment than in the description, We 
proceed now to indicate how this power may be attained, 
premising that for the most part speakers possess it not as 
they may possess it. 

The organs of articulation are (1) the teeth and palate 
(immovable), and (2) the lips and tongue, tip, middle, and back 
(capable of much development). And, speaking generally, I 
may here say, we must learn to lip and teeth and tongue our 
words well. Now for the process. 

The first thing to do is to classify the consonants, Notice 
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carefully the organs brought into play for each. Exercise these 
organs on the respective letters. If you experience any diffi- 
culty with it, you may find it all carefully done for you in my 
work on “The Voice and Public Speaking.” 

For another good exercise, take four balls of gutta-percha, 
two larger and two smaller (p. 92). Place these between the 
gums and the cheeks, the larger ball in front of the smaller one. 
Read with these balls so placed, and continue the practice. 
Some recommend the practice of reading with corks between 
the teeth ; but M. Morin very strongly condemns this practice, 
and for a very good reason: it renders articulation almost 
impracticable. What we want is simply to make articulation 
more difficult, so as to be obliged to strain after power. And 
this is exactly what the balls do. Demosthenes is said to have 
practised on the sea-shore with pebbles in his mouth. This he 
did, so we are told, to cure an impediment in his speech. I 
venture to differ from this, the accepted view of the matter, 
and to submit that he had no more impediment than others, 
but that he sought power. 

We cannot render our articulation too perfect, and so I give 
another exercise, which M. Legouvé considers good. It is the 
practice of reading without the vowel tones. It is capital 
exercise. It is on this principle that deaf mutes are taught to 
speak. It is quite wonderful to notice its success. 

One more exercise here, and then we will pass to another 
matter. It is this. Read backwards. Let each word stand 
out distinctly and apart from every other word. ‘This exercise 
has many advantages. (1) It breaks monotony. (2) The 
final letters of many words are often made to run into the 
initial letters of the next. It obviates this. (3) It enables us 
to obtain power over words, and so throw them about at will. 

Let no speaker imagine that he has nothing to do here. 
In such a case he will make a great mistake. ~No speaker 
articulates well without having learnt, and but few have learnt. 
It is true that some are not so bad as others; but it is also 
true that none are so good:as that they may not be better, © All 
may practise the exercises with profit. May I strongly urge 
faithful attention, and advise even exaggeration in all the 
attempts? If a speaker can articulate very distinctly, he can 
articulate distinctly. “Qui peut le plus, peut le moins,” 
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I have seen something said lately about speaking with the 
mouth, and not with the throat. This is, to my mind, so much 
rubbish. We must learn to produce vocal tone in the way 
we have pointed out; for language has impaired it, or rather 
our mode of speaking. Then we must learn to manipulate 
(articulate) it in this way. This is, I am persuaded, after long 
and thoughtful attention to the matter, and also from practical 
experience, the only sure way to success. 

Before passing on to our last point, I will here make a few 
remarks about pronunciation. This is a kindred subject to 
our last, though very distinct. It would have no place at all 
in our vocabulary, if the vowel tones, represented by the vowels 
and their different combinations, and the mechanical operations 
performed on them, represented by the consonants and their 
combinations, were always and invariably the same. In such 
a case we should only require to know what vowel tones were 
represented by the letters, and what mechanical operations by 
the consonants, and put them together. But there are endless 
variations, as we know. We need not enter minutely into 
these, for they are familiar to us. It will not, however, be 
amiss to lay down a general rule for our guidance, and observe 
how to carry it out. Our rule is this: J speaking and reading, 
unless there be some good reason against it, let every letter, as well 
as every syllable, be distinctly heard. “This rule is constantly 
broken by some speakers, who, perhaps, are not conscious of 
their faults. It is in final syllables that faults are most obvious. 
Thus, “Jerusalem” is pronounced as if written “ Jerusalum,” 


“them” as if “thum,” “solemn” as if “sollum,” “family ” 
as if “famully,” “charity” as if “charrutty,” “ advocate” as if 
“advocut,’ “commandment” at if “ commandmunt,” etc. In 


all these and similar cases correct pronunciation is not only 
more pleasing, but it travels better. But we must remember 
“the good reason against the rule,” in such words as “ devil,” 
“heathen,” “pardon,” “epistle,” etc. With this subject we 
need not go further. 

Cicero, so the story goes, was thrice asked the secret of 
oratory. He replied, actio, actio, actio. This story has been 
handed down to us, and we have put our own construction 
upon it) “Rendering the word actio by our word action, we 


have concluded that Cicero meant his questioner to understand 
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that action (gesticulation) was the first, second, and third part 
of it. I venture to take exception to this view of the matter, 
and for this reason: Cicero was a perfect orator, and a perfect 
orator would not have said anything so absurd. Action does 
enter very largely into the constitution of the orator, but 
it is only one of many elements. We must seek, therefore, 
for another interpretation of the word, and we find it here— 
practice. Cicero’s motto will then read thus: Practice, practice, 
practice. We have here a very sensible piece of advice. 

I speak now of a principle which I have described by the 
name key-tone. This may not be the best name for it; but, as 
I shall explain what I mean, it does not much matter. It is 
that principle which leads us to suit the tone of the voice to the 
words which we utter. It describes hat principle, whatever it 
may be. “ Suit the word tothe action . . .” says Shakespeare, 
We add, “ Suit the key-tone to the word.” 

It is a principle which is almost never thought of, and so 
almost never applied. Every species of literature, from the gay 
and lively to the solemn and grave, is read by many speakers 
in the same monotonous tone of voice. This is wrong. A 
moment’s reflection shows its absurdity. Dickens and Milton, 
for instance, require, from the diverse nature of their style, to be 
read in a distinct and peculiar key-tone. It is to the want of 
the application of this principle that we may trace the sing-song, 
hum-drum reading that obtains so extensively. 

Then again, the voice requires, for other reasons, to be drilled 
and trained to acquire the facility of applying this principle. 
This is what frequently takes place: a speaker rises, and as he 
speaks, he warms to his subject. On and on, Gilpin-like, he 
goes, higher and higher. He cannot glide easily; he cannot 
come down ; he continues ; he stops; he takes a little water, 
and repeats the process, If you have not experienced this, 
you must have witnessed it. How can it be obviated? In 
this way. Apply this principle. 

There are three principal key-tones in the voice, the upper, 
middle, and lower key-tones, Between these there are many 
shades and hues. We must make this point distinct, and then 
learn how to fall on each at will, and also how to pass from 
either to other as we may require. There is no better way than 
by practising these exercises :— 
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1. Sit down to the piano. Strike a note. Let it die out. 
Sing it. Strike the note, while singing, to test yourselves. 
Then strike another, at any interval, only let it be within your 
compass, and proceed in the same way. Continue this practice. 
Regard it as an ear exercise. Sing the syllable koo, softly, 
by way of variation. 

2. Take a word with a full vowel sound, as “ fall.” Giveit 
loud first on the lower key-tone, then on the middle, and then 
on the higher key-tone. Do it again softly. Now pass from 
each to other at will. Continue the exercise till you have no 
difficulty in falling on any key-tone you choose. It is obvious 
that if you can apply the principle of the key-tone to a single 
word, you can apply it to a number. 

3. Read several pieces, each adapted to the several key- 
tones, and sustain the tone throughout. 

Time does not permit of our further explaining this principle 
or its application. Ido not know that it is very necessary. 
Discretion, as the outcome of intelligence, is the best guide. 
And perhaps, too, to proceed further would be to enter the 
more intellectual part of our subject. And I must keep to my 
text—The voice, how to develop, and how to use it. The 
principles I have tried to explain, lie, I am persuaded, at the 
foundation of the art of speaking. The powers of the voice 
constitute, as we have already remarked, the avenues from 
the speaker’s soul. Develop these powers, and you open up 
these avenues. To do this means to intensify the speaker’s 
usefulness. 

It is the work of the ministry to bring men in contact with 
the Deity—rather to make them realize their relationship, that 
“in Him they live, and move, and have their being.” And I 
recognize that there is no power that can do this, but that 
which comes through the Gospel of a crucified Redeemer. But 
then here is the point, “ How shall they hear without a preacher?” 
Whether then it be not right to develop our powers, and so “not 
give to the Lord that which cost us nothing,” “judge ye.” 
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Outlines of Sermons 
from the Alternatibe Ghening Lessons, ete, 


The figures in square brackets, thus, [6] refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 


Suggested Topics for Lenten Sermons. 
(Others for Holy Week and Easter will appear next nonth.) 


BY THE REV, THEOPHILUS CAMPBELL, D.D., RECTOR OF SHANKILL, 
LURGAN. 
i 
Hn PEMPTATIONSOF “OUR VEORD: 
1. The anointing by the Spirit. 
2. The fasting. 
3. The first temptation. ‘‘ Good for food.” “ The lust of the flesh.” 


4. The second temptation. ‘“‘ Pleasant to the eye.” ‘The lust of 
the eyes.” 
5. The third temptation. ‘A tree to be desired to make one wise.” 


‘“‘ The pride of life.” 
6. The victory. 
7. Left by the devil for a season, and the agony in the garden. 


BY THE REV. NORMAN D. J. STRATON, M.A., VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 
AND RURAL DEAN, 


LY 
(Having special regard to Confirmation Candidates.) 


GOD’S ABILITY IN-CHRIST FOR US. 


** Able to succour them that are tempted.” Heb. ii. 18. 

*¢ Able to make all grace abound.” 2 Cor. ix. 18, 

. “ Able to do exceeding abundantly,” etc. Eph. iii, 20. 

. “Able to keep that which is committed to Him,” etc. 2 Tim. i, r2. 
. “Able to keep you from falling,” etc. Jude 24, 25. 

“ Able even to subdue all things unto Himself.” Phil. iii. 27. 

“ Able also to save to the uttermost.” Heb. vii. 25. 
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Tt: 
(Having special regard to Confirmation Candidates.) 
THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


. The convincing of the Spirit. John xvi. 8—r2. 
. The quickening of the Spirit. Eph. ii. x. 

. The sealing of the Spirit. Eph. i. 13, 14. 

. The sanctifying of the Spirit. Rom. xv. 16. 

. The joy of the Spirit. 1 Thess. i. 6. 

. Being filled with the Spirit. Eph. v. 18. 

- Quench not the Spirit. 1 Thess, v. 19. 
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BY THE REV. SIDNEY BOTT, M.A.. INCUMBENT OF ST. JUDE’s, 
KENSAL GREEN, 


IV. 
LENTEN CALLS. 
fee Repent!” Aamee mOCK |” 
2. “ Be converted !” 5. “Strive |!” 
24. .believe |” 6.05% Behold!” 


BY THE REV. HENRY BAILEY, D.D., HON. CANON OF CANTERBURY. 
V. 


THE COURSE OF TRAINING OF THE COLLEGE OF 
DISCIPLES FOR THEIR MINISTRY HISTORICALLY 
AND PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 


1. Luke xxii. 28. “ Ye are they which have continued with me in my 
temptations.” 

2. Mark iii. 13, 14. “He called unto Him whom He would, and 
they came unto Him. And He ordained twelve that they should be 
with Him.” 

3, Mark vi. 7. “And He. . . began to send them forth by two and 
two.” 

4. Matt. xvi. 21. ‘“ From that time forth began Jesus to show unto His 
disciples how that He must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer, and be killed, 
and be raised again the third day.” 

5. John xi. 9. “Are there not twelve hours in the day? If any man 
walk in the day, he stumbleth not, because he seeth the light of this 
world.” Ale 

6. John xii. 16. “These things understood not His disciples at the 
first.” 

7. Matt. xxvi. 56. “ Then all the disciples forsook Him, and fled.” 
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8. Acts i. 3. ‘To whom also He showed Himself alive after His 
passion . . . speaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom of 


God.” 


BY THE RIGHT REV. ASHTON OXENDEN, D.D., LATE METROPOLITAN 
OF CANADA. 
VEE 
. The nature of sin. 1 Johniii. 4; Rom. vii. 13. 
. Unreal repentance. 2 Cor. vil. To. 
True repentance. 2 Cor. vil. 17. 
. Conversion. Matt. xvill. 3. 
. Pardon: ‘Ps. cxxxgeeGol 3. 14: 
. Holiness. Heb. xi. 14. 
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BY THE REV. JAMES WAREING BARDSLEY, M.A., VICAR OF CHRIST 
CHURCH, SURBITON. 


Vil. 
THE “HISTOR VeO rae SO O12 
The soul in danger. The soul consecrated. 
The soul repenting. The soul in conflict. 
The soul believing. The soul departing. 


BY THE LATE REV. GEORGE WAGNER, M.A., BRIGHTON. 
VIII. 
JESUS THE MAN OF SORROWS. 
. The Servant. Isa. lil. 13—15. 
. The Arm of the Lord. Isa. lili, r—25. 
. The Man of Sorrows. Isa. lit. 3. 
. The Bearer of our Griefs. Isa. lii. 4, 5. 
. The Sinner’s Surety. Isa. lili. 6. 
. The Silent Sufferer. Isa. lil. 7. 
. Rescued from distress. Isa. lil. 8, 9. 
. Seeing of the travail of His soul. Isa. lili. r1, 12. 
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BY THE REV. HENRY DEANE, B.D., FELLOW OF ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


IX. 
THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES AS DEPICTED BY CHRIST. 
1. Humility. . Matt. v. 3, 5. 
2. Sorrow and mourning. ver. 4. 
3. Thirsting for righteousness. ver. 6. 
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4. Mercy. ver. 7. 
5. Purity of heart and intention. ver. 8. 
6. Peacemaking, ver. 9. 


X. 
THE PRINCIPAL ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. 
1. God. 4. The Trinity. 
2. God the Son. 5. The Incarnation. 
3. God the Holy Ghost. 6. The Atonement. 


BY THE REV. G. F, DE TEISSIER, M.A., RECTOR OF CHILDREY, WANTAGE, 


xl 
. Duty of repentance. Mark i. 15. 
. On self-deceit. James i. 22. 
On hypocrisy. Job xxxvi. 73. 
. On religious declension. Job xxiii. r1, 12. 
. On insincerity. Eph. iv. 15. 
. On betraying Christ. Matt. xxvi. 21. 
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BY THE RIGHT REV. EDWARD PARRY, D.D., BISHOP-SUFFRAGAN OF 
DOVER. 


XII 
I HAVE SINNED. 

1. Spiritual husbandry. Preparation for Lent—breaking up the 
ground—sowing—reaping (Hosea x. 12). 

2, Balaam. The lip repentance of a worldly mind (Num. xxii. 34). 

3. Saul. Repentance desiring to serve God and mammon (1 Sam. 
XV. 24). 

4. Pharaoh. Repentance born of fear only (Exod. ix. 27). 

5. Judas. Repentance of despair (Matt. xxvii. 3—5). 

6. Prodigal Son. True repentance, viewed in the light of Holy 
Week and Easter (Luke xv. 18). 


ILI: 

Ash Wednesday.—Siz (Rom. vi. 23). 

A threefold contrast. Sin v. God; wages v. gift; death v. eternal 
life. 

1st Sunday in Lent (Gospel). 

Our Lord’s temptations exhaustive (essentially) of all temptation, 
assailing man in his dody (hunger), sow (lust of power, influence, etc.), 
and spirit (presumption and false confidence). 
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2nd Sunday (Epistle). 

“More and more.” Progress essential to genuine spiritual life, and 
a proof of its reality. 

3rd Sunday (Epistle and Gospel). 

The two kingdoms striving, in and around man, for mastery. Light 
and darkness. The strong man and the stronger. 

4th Sunday (Gospel), Mid-Lent. 

The miracle of the loaves typical of our Lord’s multiplication of 
Himself, as the bread from heaven, in the hearts and lives of believers. 

Contrast the narrower range of the refreshments of the earlier dispen- 
sation (2 Kings iv. 42). 

5th Sunday (1st Morning Lesson and Gospel). 

“Tam.” The Christ of Lent, Holy Week, and Easter one with a 
covenant Jehovah, the strength of the spiritual Israel in Egypt and the 
wilderness. 

6th Sunday (Epistle). 

The “mind of Christ” the crown of Lenten prayers and self-exami- 
nation ; viz., obedience, unselfishness, purity, humility, perseverance. 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS HESSEY, D.C.L.. RURAL DEAN, VICAR OF ST. 
BARNABAS, WEST KENSINGTON. 


EY. 
ARTICLES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
XI. Of justification, 
XII. Of good works, 
XIII. Of works before justification. 
XIV. Of works of supererogation. 
XV. Of Christ alone without sin. 
XVI. Of sin after baptism. 
XVII. Of predestination and election. 


- XVIII. Of obtaining everlasting salvation only by the name of 
Christ. 
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XV. 
PRECEPTS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


From JAMES iv. 7—I0. 
. Submit yourselves to God. 
- Resist the devil, and he will flee from you. 
. Draw nigh to God, and He will draw nigh to you. 
. Cleanse your hands, ye sinners. 


. Purify your hearts, ye double-minded. 
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6. Be afflicted, and let your joy be turned into heaviness. 
7. Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, and He shall lift 
you up. 
XVI. 
WORDS: OF CHRIST: 


r. If any man thirst, let him come unto Me and drink (John vii. 37). 
2. Go, and sin no more (John viii. rr). 

3. The Truth shall make you free (John viii. 32). 

4. Iam the Light of the world (John ix. 5). 

5. I am the Door of the sheep (John x.’7). 

6. I am the Good Shepherd (John x. 14). 

7. I and my Father are one (John x. 30). 


XVII. 
THE CHURCH, OF CHRIST. 
r. One. 4. Apostolie. 
2. Holy. 5. Protestant against all error. 
3. Catholic. 6. Allied to human government. 
XVIII. 


GROUNDS OF WATCHFULNESS. 


x. Lest we let slip the things we have heard (Heb. ii. 1). 

2. Lest we run in vain (Gal. ii. 2). 

3. Lest we be exalted above measure (2° Cort? 7). 

4. Lest we be weary and faint in our minds (Heb. xii. 3). 

s. Lest we enter into temptation (Luke xxii. 46). 

6. Lest we hinder the Gospel of Christ (1 Cor. ix. 12). 

7. Lest the day of Christ come upon us unawares (Luke xxi. 34). 


XIX. 
THE SEVENFOLD GIFTS OF THE SPIRIT. 


. The spirit of wisdom. 

. The spirit of understanding. 

. The spirit of counsel. 

. The spirit of ghostly strength. 
. The spirit of knowledge. 

. The spirit of true godliness. 

. The spirit of holy fear. 
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BY THE REV. REGINALD GUNNERY, M.A., VICAR OF ST. MARY’S, 
HORNSEY RISE. 


XX, 


SIN. 
How committed (Rom. iii. 19). 
How it grows (Prov. xxix. 1). 
. How punished (Heb. x. 30). 
How it triumphs (Rom. vi. 23). 
. How forgiven (Ps. xxxil. I, 2). 
. How subdued (1 Cor. xv. 54—57. 


XXII. 

EVIDENCES OF THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 
The nature of the Christian’s God (Ps. cxxxv. 5). 
. The characteristics of Christian worship (Acts xvii. 24). 
. The standard of Christian life (Matt. v. 48). 
. The doctrines of the Christian system (1 Cor. ii. 13). 
. The change wrought in the world by the Christian faith (x Tim. iv. 8). 
. The change wrought in the heart by the Christian faith (1 Cor. vi. 11). 
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' February 11th. 
Ash Cdleduesduy. 


Ep, Joel ii. 12—17. Gos. Matt. vi. 16—21. £55. Vi., Xxxii., xxxvili. 5 cii., 
exxx,, cxliil. 
Less. Isa. lviii. 1—12 ; Mark ii, 13—22; Jonah iii. 1—10; Heb. xii. 3—17. 


THE JOY OF FORGIVENESS. 
BY REV. W. WALTERS, M.A., VICAR OF PERSHORE, AND RURAL DEAN, 


Ps, xxxii. 5.—‘‘/ said, I will confess my transgressions unto the Lord > and Thou 
Sorgavest the iniquity of my sin,” 
Tuis psalm contains the deep utterances of a penitent sinner, and 
suggests a subject for the beginning of Lent. Therein are described 
the painful burden of unconfessed and unforgiven sin, the deadness of 
a soul parched and worn away by a secret evil, the estrangement from 
God, the resolve to confess the sin unto the Lord, then the happiness 
of forgiveness, and the desire to teach others, especially those who 
obstinately refuse obedience. The second book of Samuel describes 
the history of David’s sin, penitence, and pardon, but this psalm reveals 
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the inner life and the workings of the tempted, sinning, and forgiven 
king. 

1. Lhe burden of sin ts intolerable. Experience teaches the effect of 
secret sin; é@g., a man commits some sin, robs his employer to pay a 
gambling debt, for he has not wherewithal to pay, or he uses other 
people’s money for speculation, and weaves around himself a network 
of debt. It is a secret known only to himself and God He cannot 
sleep, or if he sleeps he dreams of discovery. While he keeps silence 
his bones wax old; he is feverish ; his soul is parched up as by an 
Eastern summer’s drought. The burden is unbearable, until at last 
comes the shame of discovery and punishment, and after-life bears the 
impression of that time. 

2. The burden is removed by acknowledgment of sin. It was the 
preacher’s voice that awoke David. “ Zou” was the arrow that brought 
conviction. The word pierced his heart, and woke him to contrition. 
The one dominant thought of the stricken soul was, “I have sinned 
against the Lord.” Then the calm assurance, “‘ And Thou forgavest the 
iniquity of my sin.” 

3. Lhe blessedness of forgiven sin is threefold. 

(1) Transgression, which is a departure from God, is forgiven. 

(2) Sin, which is a coming short of right, or missing the aim, is 
covered in God’s sight. 

(3) Iniquity, which is wrong-doing, is not reckoned against the sinner. 

4. Guilelessness is a feature of the forgiven man. 

He has nothing now to conceal. He need not depart from truth, for 
God knows all, has pardoned and cancelled all. While he kept his 
secret, avoided God, and was afraid to acknowledge his sin and ask 
pardon, there was reason for guile, and truth was his enemy. But when 
he has confessed his sin to God, then in his spirit there is no longer 
guile, and he knows the blessedness which David thus describes. 

Application. 

How much misery has been suffered because sin has been hidden! 
The boy at school, the servant in the household, the clerk in the office, 
have all had the experience of hidden sin [25]. 

They have made an effort to tell the parent, the teacher, or the em- 
ployer, and they have felt the relief. How much more the sinner, who 
will acknowledge his sinfulness to the Lord, and whose transgression is 
covered ! [26]. 

Use the time of Lent for self-examination and acknowledgment of 
wrong-doing, that the pardon of God through Christ may bring the 
blessedness of the forgiven soul [27]. 
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February 15th. 
The First Sunday in Pent. 


Ep. 2 Cor. vi. I-10. Gos. Matt. iv. I—11. Pss, \xxy—Ixxviii. 
Less. Gen. xix. 12—29; Matt. xxv. 3I—46; Gen. xxii, I—19, or xxiii. I—205 
Acts xxviii. 17—3I. 


THE CHARACTER OF SARAH; 
OR, THE TRANSMUTING POWER OF FAITH. 


BY THE REV. W. M. SINCLAIR, M.A.. RESIDENT CHAPLAIN TO THE 

BISHOP OF LONDON. 
GEN. xxiii, 2.—‘* Abraham came to mourn for Sarah, and to weep for her.” 

I, Introduction. 

Treble purpose of the Old Testament. 

1. To give the history of the chosen people. 

2. To show how the way was prepared for Messiah. 

3. To give moral examples, warnings, and instruction. 

Hence we expect to find stress laid on— 

1. The fathers and mothers of the Hebrew race. 

2. The prominent links in the chain that ended in Christ. 

3. Both good and bad qualities. 


II. Statement. 

1. Great importance of Abraham in the history of religion. 

(1.) Not without incompleteness ; ¢.g., did not understand monogamy. 
Was capable of the craftiness of the East. 

(2.) But was the chief father of the principle of acting on things not 
seen, 7.¢., of faith. 

2. Corresponding position given to Sarah. 

(1.) Minute details of her history in Genesis. 

(2.) Honourable change of name. 

(3.) Appeal of Isaiah to Israel to look to her as well as to Abraham 
as witnesses of God’s truthfulness (li. 2). 

(4.) Twice cited in Romans as recipient of the promises (iv. 19, ix. 9). 

(5.) Made the type of the heavenly Jerusalem and the New Covenant 
(Gal. iv. 22). 

(6.) Given in Hebrews as one of the instances of faith rewarded (xi. 1), 

(7.) Held up by St. Peter as pattern for all women of virtuous obedience 
and true adornment of spirit (1 Pet. iii. 6) [28]. 

3. Her natural characteristics. 

(x.) Candour of narrative does not conceal her faults. Inferior to 
Abraham, but truly feminine. 
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(2.) Motherly impulse strong, surpassing even duty as wife ; longs for 
children, even from her bondmaid ; is unforgivingly jealous of Hagar 
when mother ; doats on Isaac, and fiercely resents freedom of Ishmael. 
Isaac returned her affection most deeply : not till arrival of Rebecca was 
he comforted for her death. 1 

(3.) Shares Abraham’s deceit before Abimelech and Pharaoh. 

(4.) Scornfully laughs at promise of son. 

(5.) Tremblingly denies laughter when detected. 

(6.) Bitterly jealous. 

(7.) Imperiously cruel to Hagar and Ishmael. 

(8.) Impression made by her impulsiveness, her impetuous hatred, and 
her failure in truth, hardly retrieved by her affectionateness to her own 
son, and her loyalty to her husband. 

4. Why, then, is she held up as an example? 

(1.) She had Fait [29]. 

Lived in early age, when all around preferred whatever of sight 
idolatry was able to supply. 

Might have refused to recognize Abram’s call, or wander forth from 
her old home, she knew not whither. 

Believed message with him; was worthy in this respect to share 
privileges of his destiny; and to her that had that much, more was 
given. 

(2.) Although at first she ridiculed promise of fertility, must have 
reflected how far these same messengers had carried herself and her 
husband, and submitted herself to Divine will. 

(3.) Obedience and confidence in her husband induced her even to 
spare her darling son, and let him go forth with his father to the distant 
mysterious sacrifice [30]. 

(4.) So her character was all through sustained and matured by faith ; 
her defects were covered by her trustfulness in God [31]. 


III. What is faith ? [32.] 
Precisely that ; allowing the Unseen and Undemonstrable to mould 


our actions in the present. 


‘IV. Lesson. 

Whatever may be our natural defects, and however they may have 
been exaggerated by unfortunate circumstances, by defective training, 
by deferred conversion, by imperfect self-control, by indelible misdoing ; 
if we trust the Almighty, He has power not only to forgive us our sins, 
but to cleanse us from all unrighteousness, and to make us grow daily in 


every department of His grace [33]. 
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February 22nd. 
Che Second Sunday in Pent. 


Lp. 1 Thess. iv. 1—8. Gos. Matt. xv. 21—28. Pss. cvii—cix. 
Less. Gen. xxvii. I—40. Matt. xxviii. I—20. Gen. xxviii. 1—22, or xxxii. I—32 ; 
Rom. vi. I—23. 


THE NIGHT OF WRESTLING. 
BY THE REV. H. LINTON, M.A., INCUMBENT OF ST. PAUL’S, BIRKENHEAD. 


GEN. xxxii. 24.—‘* Facob was left alone; and there wrestled a man with him until the 

breaking of the day.” 
Twenty years had elapsed since the time when Jacob, a lonely 
exile (ver. 10), had fled from his home (ch. xxviii.). He was now 
returning with his family, in possession of flocks and herds, a wealthy 
and prosperous man. During his lengthened sojourn in Mesopotamia 
he had apparently forgotten his acts of deceit and injustice against his 
father and his brother Esau (ch. xxvii.) ; but as he draws day by day 
nearer the land of promise, old sins come to his mind; for in a few days 
he must stand face to face with those whom he had offended (ver. 6 ; 
Matt: v. 25, xviii. 15). 

In order to avert his brother’s anger, he sends before him valuable 
presents (ver. 16—20), in three divisions; and with them, messengers 
charged with words of peace and submission (Luke xiv. Re). 

But an unexpected antagonist stands in his way. He thought he had 
his brother only to pacify [34]. He learns now that Gop has something 
to say touching his sézs (Ps. li. 4 ; Numb. xxxii. 23) ; for “ there wrestled 
aman with him until the breaking of the day.” We have thus before us— 


I. The cause of the wrestling. 

t. Jacob thinks to enjoy the blessing (ch. xxvii. 26—29) obtained by 
fraud, and to inherit the land, with séz unconfessed and unforgiven. 

The question may be asked, Did he not admit his wreng against 
Esau? (ver. 11.) 

(1) He seemed only to fear his brother’s anger, not to sorrow for his 
sin as sin. 

(2) He seemed to have forgotten that his sin was not only against his 
brother, but chiefly against Gon (Ps. li. 4). 

2. None can receive the blessing or enter the land till their sin be 
confessed and forgiven. Hence the wrestling (ver. 24); “aman” bars 
the way till he confesses his sin. 

The “man” was “ the angel,” “even the Lord God of hosts” (Hosea 
xii. 4, 5; see also ver. 30, where Jacob calls him “Gop ”), who always 
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contends against sin till it be covered and put away (Hosea il. 5, 6, 15; 
comp. with Josh. vii. 26), where Israel’s sin was put away in “the 
valley of Achor” (Heb. iv. 13); “with whom we have to do,” with 
whom is ozs account, 5 ddyos. 


II. The causes of Jacob’s victory. 

“ He had power over the angel” (Hosea xii. 4); power with God, 
notwithstanding his sin ; for— 

1. The “man” who wrestled with him had first wrestled for him 
(Heb. v. 7—9; Rev. xiii. 8). 

2. Jacob abandoned all trust in himself (2 Cor. xii. 9); ver 10, “Lam 
not worthy of the least,” etc. 

3. He relied now on $ehovah's promise. “ [will not let thee go” (ver. 
26; Tit.i. 2; seever. 12). “And thou saidst, I will surely do thee good” 
(ch. xxviii. 1315 ; comp. ver. 12 and 28). 

4. He admitted his wrong against his brother. He resigns the 
blessing obtained as Zsau (ch. xxvii. 19, 24, 27). No longer as Esau, 
but now himself; Facob the supplanter (xxxii. 27, xxvii. 36) [35]. 

5. “ He cast himself wholly on God's mercy.” 

“ He wept and made supplication unto Him (Hosea xii. 4). 

He prays for “the blessing” afresh (ver. 26), not now Isaac’s, but 
God’s. ‘' Except THou bless me.” 


III. The lessons from this wrestling. 

1. Siz must be put away (1 Pet. i. 18, ii. 24, iil. 18; Heb. ix. 14). 

2. When siz is forgiven and put away (Heb. x. 22), the true blessing 
—even God’s—is received and enjoyed (Ps. xxxii. 1,2; Rom. iv. 4—6; 
Matt. v. 1—12). 

3. The pardoned sinner—the true Israelite, a wrestler with God (John 
i. 47)—has, in prayer, ower with God (John xiv. 13, 14, Xv. 7; Xvi. 23), 
and therefore with men (Prov. xvi. 1, xxxi. 1); as Jacob had with 
Esau (xxxii. 11, Xxxiil. 4) ; so the man who pleads with God has power 
with those around, over enemies (Acts iv. 27, 29, xll. 5, 23), om dchalf 
of friends (1 John v. 16). 
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February 29th. 
ODhe Third Sunday in ent. 


£p. Eph. v. I—14. Gos. Luke xi. 14—28, Pss. Cxxxix—cxliii. 
Less, Gen. xxxvii, I—36 ; Matt. vil. I—29 ; Gen. xxxix. 1—23, or xl. i—23; 
Rom, xii. I—21, 


JOSEPH A TYPE OF CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, M.A., FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
GEN. xl. 7.—‘‘And he asked Pharaoh's officers that were with him in the ward of 
his lord's house, saying, Wherefore look ye so sadly to-day ?”” 


THE narrative of Gen. xl. presents, amongst others, three principal 
lessons. 


I. The manner and method of God’s providence. 

1. Its mysterious combinations: Joseph cast into just that prison, 
where the “king’s prisoners” would come; and the faults of two 
Egyptian grandees, and God’s messages to them, made to bear on the 
future of Joseph, Israel, Egypt, the world, the Church. 

2. Its wealth and depth, so to speak. Each link is itself a history : 
sorrow, sin, kindness, fidelity—the marvellous complex of human life— 
such are the materials of the chain. 

3. Its patience. God’s chosen servant must suffer, and wait, and be 
apparently forgotten; while all the time the Divine plan is steadily 
moving to its infallible goal. 


II. The power and beauty of consistent piety. 

Observe Joseph’s noble perseverence. Disgrace, cruelty, bitter dis- 
appointment, and solitude, only serve to train him to “do the next 
thing,” and so to be felt to be a beneficent presence and influence. 
And his “walk with God” secured in him a constant freshness of 
sympathy, kindness, and fidelity sowards man [36] [37] [38] [39]. 

Joseph is here, as almost all through his history, a pure and ani- 
mating example to the Christian believer, in this admirable union of 
perfectly passive, and sincerely active, obedience to the God of cove- 
nant—the Master and the Friend of His people. (See Heb. vi. 12.) 

‘Father, I know that all my life 
Is portioned out for me, 
And the changes that are sure to come 
I do not fear to see ; 


But I ask Thee for a present mind 
Intent on pleasing Thee. 


* * * * * 
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Wherever in the world I am, 
In whatsoe’er estate, 

I have a fellowship with hearts 
To keep and cultivate, 

And a work of lowly love to do 
For the Lord on whom I wait.” 


This chapter and our text are illustrated by the whole hymn. 


III. The Lord Jesus shines through the type of this 
narrative, as through the whole of Joseph’s history. 

1. What “a dungeon” to His sinless soul must this world have been! 
“ How long shall I be with you?” “He took on Him the form” *(z.e., 
the guise and reality) ‘‘ of a bondservant.” 

2. Yet His blessed life was spent, not in lamenting, but in “ minister- 
ing”; at Nazareth, to His parents ; then to countless sad and anxious 
souls ; at last, in His atoning death, to the great multitude of His re- 
deemed. 

Observe Him, in St. John xiii.—xvii., on the verge of His own agony, 
yet speaking only of the sorrows of His disciples, and bringing them 
“ everlasting comfort.” 

3. And is not this chapter, in one solemn aspect, a prophecy of the 
day when the Divine Joseph was to promise life to His penitent fellow- 
sufferer, and to leave, alas! the impenitent to his doom? and of that 
other day when He shall “ divide the sheep and the goats”? 


March 7th. 
The Fourth Sunday in Lent, 
Ep. Gal. iv. 2I—31. Gos. John vi. I—14. Pss, XXXV—XXXVii. 


Less. Gen. xlii. 1—38 ; Mark vii. 24, viii. 9; Gen. xliii. 1-34, or xlv. 1—28 ; 
Rom. xvi. I—27. 


JOSEPH MADE KNOWN TO HIS BRETHREN. 


PY THE REV. T. H. BARNETT, VICAR OF ST. MARK, EASTON, BRISTOL. 
Gen. xlv. 1.—‘ Foseph made himself known unto his brethren.” 
Introduction. The story of Joseph is at once most simple, most 
touching, and most powerful. Nor can it be surpassed in its dramatic 
force. Weare carried along by its thrilling interest and deep pathos, 
till in this chapter the climax is reached. Then there is a sudden end 
to the painful discipline through which the brethren of Joseph have 
been made to pass, to the pent-up and scarcely controlled feelings: of 
Joseph himself, and to the mourning suspense of Jacob. The lord of 

Egypt bursts out into a flood of tears, as he cries, “I am Joseph.” 
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In this chapter of his history, as all through it, Joseph is a conspicuous 
example of purity, of integrity, of unselfishness, and of love. We may 
in particular notice— 


I. His perfect forgiveness of his brethren. 

1. So far from reproaching them for their crime, he will not have 
them reproach themselves with it (ver. 5). 

2. He will no longer be to them “ Zaphnath-paaneah ;” he is Joseph; 
he is their brother: their sins have not made restoration to the relation- 
ship of childhood impossible (ver. 4). 

3. He gives them one and all the kiss of peace, sign and pledge to 
them of full forgiveness (ver. 15). 


II. His tender consideration for their feelings. 

1. He not only forgave, but comforted them, lest remorse should be 
too much for them (cf. 2 Cor. ii. 7), by making as little of their sin as 
he could (ver. 5) [40] [4r]. 

2. He thrice repeats the assurance that their ill-treatment of him 
should be forgotten as such—they were not to think of themselves as 
having sent him to Egypt—they must think only of the result of their 
deed, manifesting the love of God (ver. 5, 7, 8). 


III. His outspoken counsel. 

Though they were not to grieve for the past, and he would heal the 
wound of their accusing conscience, yet he has the honesty frankly to 
warn them against sinning in regard to brotherly love in the future 
(ver. 24). 


IV. His scrupulous acknowledgment of God’s overruling 
providence. 

1. God had an all-wise purpose in permitting his being sold into 
Egypt (ver. 5, 7). 

2. Though brought about by human instrumentality, it was all a 
fulfilment of Divine providence. God it was who sent him, not his 
erring brethren (ver. 8). God it was who made him lord of Egypt, not 
King Pharaoh (ver. 9; cf. Ps. cv. 17) [42]. 


V. His filial love. 

1. His very first thought is for his aged father (ver. 3). Indeed, the 
touching appeal of Judah in reference to Jacob (xliy. 20, 22, 31) seems 
to have unnerved him, and caused him to discover himself to them. 

2. His eager desire is to have his father with him (ver. 9). 

3. He is not ashamed to acknowledge his relations before the court 
of Pharaoh (ver. 16). 
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Conclusion. 

1. In all these things Joseph is an example we should do well to 
imitate. 

2. This passage of his history is a distinct anticipation of the great 
revelation and the great law of Christianity—Love. 

(a.) It cannot be read without suggesting the love of Christ to His 
“brethren” who had sinned against Him (Matt. xxviii. 10) and to us, 
His “ brethren” (Heb. ii. 11) [43]. 

(.) It inculcates our duty to each other (cf. John xiii. 34; 1 John 
iveiLie Eph; ive 32). 


March 14th. 
Che Fifth Sunday in Pent, 


£p. Heb. ix. 11—15. Gos. John viii. 46—59. Pss, \xxi,—lxxiv. 
Less, Exod, iii, 1—22; Mark xi. 27—xii. 12; Exod. v. I—23, or vi. I—13 ; 
1 Cor, vii. I—24. 


GOD’S NAME “JEHOVAH” REGARDED AS THE STAY 
AND SUPPORT OF FAITH. 


BY THE REV. C. A. HEURTLEY, D.D., CANON OF CHRIST CHURCH, 
MARGARET PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY, OXFORD. 

EXOD. vi. 2, 3.—‘‘ And God spake unto Moses, saying, [ am the (LORD JEHOVAH): 

and I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Facob, by [the name of\ God 
Almighty, but by my name JEHOVAH was [ not known to them,” 
TueEsE words are perplexing at first sight. They are apparently at 
variance with the earlier history. Certainly the name Jehovah, repre- 
sented in our version by the word Lor», printed in capitals, is found 
repeatedly in the account given of the patriarchs, and that not only in 
the narrative, where it might be thought to be simply the language of 
the writer, employing a name current in his own age but not actually in 
use at an earlier period, but as employed by the patriarchs themselves, 
and even by God, in the intercourse which He vouchsafed to hold with 
them. By the patriarchs, for instance, as Abraham (Gen. xii. 7, 8, 
xxii. 14), Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 22), Jacob (Gen. XXVille 16, 21, XXxil. 9, 10); 
by God Himself (Gen. xxviii. 13). 

It is clear, then, that the meaning of the passage cannot be that the 
name Jehovah, the name, irrespectively of its significance, was unknown 
to the patriarchs. It was known to them so far. But it was not known 
to them according to its full import. 

God had appeared unto them as “God Almighty,” El-Shaddai, the 
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God of all power and might, to Abraham (Gen. xvii. 1) ; to Jacob (xxxv. 
11); and in that Name had made them great and precious promises ; 
but as yet He had not fulfilled those promises. Abraham was dead, 
Isaac was dead, Jacob was dead; and their descendants, so far from 
having been put in possession of the Canaan which God had taught 
them to look for, were now, after a long interval of years, in bondage in 
a strange land, under a cruel yoke, with spirits cowed and depressed, 
content to acquiesce in their servitude. 

Now, however, God was preparing to fulfil His promises, and to show 
the Israelites that He had not forgotten His covenant; that He was the 
same Being before whom their fathers had walked, and in whose word 
they had trusted,—JrHovaH, the living, ever-living, eternal, unchange- 
able, faithful, and true God, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
Had He said, and should He not do it? Had He spoken, and should 
He not make it good? 

The name Jehovah, then, is intimately connected with the covenant 
relationship in which God stood to the Israelites, a pledge and assurance 
to them that He would fulfil His promises, that He would bring them 
out from Egypt, that He would take them to Him for a people, and 
that He would be to them a God, and that He would bring them in 
unto the promised land. Read the passage (ver. 4—8), and observe 
how God binds the whole together in one, by again repeating in the 
middle and at the close the words with which He began: “I am 
Jehovah.” 

Henceforth Jehovah was the distinguishing characteristic name of the 
God of Israel. The word “god” was acommon name, a name common 
to the true God and false gods. ‘‘ Jehovah” was a proper name, the 
proper name of that God who had brought the Israelites into covenant with 
Himself. And it was in keeping with this that when the law of the Ten 
Commandments was delivered at Mount Sinai, it was in that Name that it 
was delivered. “Iam Jehovah thy God, which brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt. . . . Thoushalt have no other gods before me.” And to 
that Name reference is made again and again throughout the enactments 
(lexod.\xx.'2, 3,5, 7,10, 11, 12), 

So, again, it was in the same Name that the threefold form of blessing 
ran, which the priests were directed to use in blessing the people. 
“The Lorp (Jehovah) bless thee and keep thee,” etc. “And thou 
shalt put my Name,” God added, “upon the children of Israel, and I 
will bless them” (Numb. vi.). 

Whether or not there was a foreshadowing of a future revelation in this 
threefold repetition of the name Jehovah, at all events when the new 
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covenant, to which that former covenant was subsidiary, was to be 
established, God did reveal Himself by a new threefold Name. He 
who had been known hitherto by the name “Jehovah” was to be 
known henceforth by the name of “the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost.” This was the Name into which every individual on 
being admitted into the new covenant was to be baptized, and which 
every individual was at his baptism to have “put upon” him. 

Thus, then, we have three several names by which God has been 
pleased to reveal Himself, each connected with its special dispensation. 

1. God Almighty (El-Shaddai): God as revealed to the patriarchs ; 
the God of all power and might. 

2. Jehovah: God as revealed under the Mosaic dispensation ; the 
personal, living, ever-living, eternal, unchangeable, faithful and true God. 

3. The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost: God as revealed under 
the Christian dispensation ; three Divine Persons, each with His several 
properties and offices, yet but one God. 

It is under the second of these heads—the one indicated by our text— 
that the practical application of the subject must be made. And here 
we might enlarge upon the personality, the eternity, the unchangeable- 
ness of Him whose name is Jehovah; but the point to which our 
attention is specially directed by the context is His truth and faith- 
fulness [44]. 

And these are attributes which Christians have need to realize and 
stay themselves upon at all times,—never more, perhaps, than at present. 

1. As regards the Church at large. 

The fulfilment of God’s promises to His Church may be long delayed. 
Scepticism and infidelity may abound on the one hand ; superstition on 
the other; while internal divisions present a spectacle altogether at 
variance with that which should antecedently have been looked for. 
Unbelievers may scoffingly ask, Where is the promise of the Redeemer’s 
coming? The faith of believers may be staggered, as was that of the 
Israelites in Egypt ; but God’s word cannot fail, and we must learn to 
trust that word in spite of appearances. [Refer to some of the more 
signal promises in detail. | 

2. As regards individual Christians—ourselves personally. | 

We may be discouraged by the consciousness of sin in our own hearts ; 
by the force of temptation ; by the ineffectualness at times of our efforts 
in making head against it. We may be assailed by doubts, by unbelief ; 
staggered by what we see of evil in the world and in the Church. [Here 
is room for detail.] But the passage before us, with its context, with 
other like passages, resorted to, pondered over, meditated upon, turned 
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into prayer in a way of which the Psalms abound with examples, will, 
with God’s blessing, serve to stay our faith, and enable us to go on our 
way rejoicing. ‘The Name of the Lorp (Jehovah) is a strong tower ; 
the righteous runneth into it, and is safe” (Prov. xviii. 10). 


Ontlines of Children’s Sermons. 


BY THE REV. JOHN RICHARDSON, M.A., HONORARY CANON OF ROCHESTER, 
VICAR OF CAMDEN CHURCH, AND RURAL DEAN OF CAMBERWELL, 


THE HOLY GHOST THE COMFORTER. 


I. IN RELATION TO THE LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


In His Divine nature the Holy Ghost is equal with the Father and 
the Son. Thus men are baptized (Matt. xxviii. 19). 

The expectation of Christians (2 Cor. xiii. 14). 

And when men “lie to the Holy Ghost,” they “lie unto God” 
(Acts v. 34): 


I. But the Holy Ghost has relation to the manhood of 
Jesus Christ (Luke i. 35; Matt. i. 20, 23). 


II. The Holy Ghost has relation to the ministry of Christ 

(Dukes 21j)225 iv. 1 5 Heb. i489); 

Aaron was an anointed priest. 

Saul was an anointed king. 

Samuel was an anointed prophet. 

Melchisedek was anointed priest and king. 

Ezekiel was anointed priest and prophet. 

David was anointed prophet and king. 

Jesus only is anointed Prophet, and Priest, and King. 


III. The Holy Ghost has relation to the manifestation of 
Christ (john xvi. 14; x Cor. iL 2, x. 3). 

In the manifestation of Jesus Christ, there are these three things 
which concern and comfort all who can lay hold on them by faith. 

1. The sacrifice of Christ is by the Holy Ghost (Heb. ix. 14). 

2. The message of Christ is by the Holy Ghost (Luke iv. 18, 19, 
20, 21). 

3. The work of Christ is by the Holy Ghost (Acts i, 2, x. 38). 

Our great encouragement (Luke xi. 13). 

But we have also several serious warnings (Eph. iv. 30; 1 Thess. v. 19 ; 
Acts vil. 51; Mark iu, 29). 
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Il. IN RELATION TO THE REVEALED WORD OF GOD. 


Gop might have left sinners in their folly and ignorance and mistake, 
for they believed the devil’s lie against God’s truth (Gen. iii. 3, 4). But 
God is more gracious than man deserves ; and He has given us a reve- 
lation of Himself and His will (Heb. i. 1, 2). 


I. The Holy Ghost has revealed the truth (x Cor. ii. 9, 10; 
2 Tim. iii. 16, 17). 

1. He has revealed the truth about Jesus (Mark xii. 36 ; John xvi. 26). 

2. He has revealed the truth about salvation (Heb. x. 15—17). 


II. The Holy Ghost has inspired the teachers (2 Pet. i. 21). 
1. How to speak (Acts il. 4; Mark xiii. rr). 
2. What to speak (Acts v. 31, 32). 
3. Where to speak (Acts xiil. 4, xvi. 10). 
III. The Holy Ghost has instructed the hearers (2 Thess. ii. 
Bont Less. 1,5; i Cor, xi. 3). 
From all this we conclude that we may take the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God (Eph. vi. 17). 
1. Take it as our guide (Ps. cxix. 105). 
2. Take it as our comfort (Rom. xv. 4) [45]. 
3. Take it as our study (John v. 39). 
4. Take it as our treasure (Ps. cxix. 72). 
Remember 
That the Bible is the book of God. 
That the Bible is the book of truth. 
That the Bible is needful to the sinner. 
That the Bible is helpful to the saint. 
Therefore, 
Hold it fast for yourselves. 
Hold it forth for your companions. 
Hold it up against all its enemies. 


III. IN HIS RELATION TO THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


Tur Church is compared to a building, and it is for an habitation of 
God through the Spirit (Eph. ii. 22). 
The Church is compared to a body, as we read (1 Cor. xii. 13). 
The Church is compared to a flock, as we are told (Acts xx. 28). 
Now, for the good of the Church the Holy Ghost is needed (John xiv. 


16257) 
1. To furnish the Church with gifts (1 Cor. xii. 4, 11) [46]. 
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2. To furnish the Church with guidance (Acts xill.. 2, xvi. 7, 
xara 2,723). 
3. To fill the Church with fruits (Gal. v. 22, 23; Rom. xv. 16). 
4. To satisfy the Church with comfort (Rom. xv. 13; Acts ix. 31). 
(1) The Holy Spirit is compared to water (John vii. 37, 39). 
(2) The Holy Spirit is compared to oil (1 John ii. 27). 
(3) The Holy Spirit is compared to wind (John iii. 8). 
(4) The Holy Spirit is compared to fire (Acts 1. 3, 4). 
Without the presence of the Holy Ghost, 
The temple is empty. 
The house is dark. 
The body is dead. 
The channel is dry. 
The garden is barren. 
The heart is wretched. 
The mouth is dumb. 


Iv. IN HIS INFLUENCE UPON THE SOUL OF MAN. 


Gop made man perfect (Gen. i. 27.3; Eph. iv. 24). 

Man by transgression fell (Rom. ill. 23, v. 12). 

Therefore a great change must be wrought in man, because of two 
things (Heb. xii. 14; Rom. viii. 8). 

This great change is called a passing “from death unto life” (1 John iii. 
14), and being “born again” (John iti. 3), and “being changed” (2 Cor. 
iii, 18) [47]. 

The agent in this change is God the Holy Ghost. 

1. He gives life (Rom. viii. 2; Eph. il. 1; John iii. 6). 

2. He gives knowledge (John xvi. 14; 1 John il. 20; 1 Cor. ii, 10). 

3. He gives strength (Eph. iii. 16; 2 Tim. il. 1; Acts i. 8), 

4. He gives comfort (Acts ix. 31; Rom. xiv. 17; 1 Thess. i. 5; John 
xiv. 16). 

5. He gives experience (Rom. v. 5; Eph. i. 13, 14; Rom. vili, 15). 

The person of the Holy Ghost is this: 

(1) The Spirit of supplication (Rom. viil. 26). 

(2) The Spirit of holiness (Gal. v. 16). 

(3) The Spirit of hope (Rom. xv. 13). 

(4) The Spirit of assurance (Eph. iv. 30; 2 Cor. i. 21, 22). 

The communion of the Holy Ghost is this: 

1. The Spirit in us (Gal. iv. 6). 

2. Wein the Spirit (Gal. v. 25). 
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ILLUSTRATIONS,: SIMILES, ETC. 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to lustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not in all cases responsible, 


25. Confessing sin, shame in.—The legend says, that a sinner 
being at confession, the devil appeared, saying that he came to make 
restitution. Being asked what he came to restore, he said, “Shame; 
for it is shame that I have stolen from the sinner to make him shame- 
less in sinning ; and now I have come to restore it to him, to make him 
ashamed to confess his sins.” 


26. Forgiveness, Divine.—God’s way of forgiving is thorough 
and hearty, both to forgive and forget. And if thine be not so, thou 
hast no portion of His. Leighton. 


27. Holy living, a motive for.—I will govern my life and my 
thoughts as if the whole world were to see the one and to read the 
other ; for what does it signify to make anything a secret to my neigh- 
bour, when to God, who is the Searcher of hearts, all our privacies are 


open ? Seneca. 


28. Woman, her self-devotion.—When the mez of Israel bowed 
in helplessness before Pharaoh, two women spurned his edicts and 
refused his behests. A /a‘ier made an effort to save the infant Moses, 
but a mother’s care hid him while concealment was possible, anda sister 
watched over his preservation when exposed on the river’s brink. To 
qwoman was entrusted the charge of providing for the perils and the 
wants of the wilderness ; and in the hour of triumph woman’s voice 


was loudest in the acclaim of joy that ascended to heaven from an 


emancipated nation. Bellew. 


29. Faith, a compass.—Amid the wild luxuriance of the Ameri- 
can prairies, the traveller unused to it, if he step out of the track 
but a few yards, will find it almost impossible to discover the way back. 
But a beautiful provision of nature comes to his help. There grows a 
little flower, the compass weed, that bends to the north, and answers 
the same purpose on the vast prairie as the needle does on the trackless 
sea. To this the traveller may look, and by it he may well and safely 
guide his course. 

30. Faith, its discipline. 

Thy God hath said, ’tis good for thee 
To walk by faith and not by sight. 
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Take it on trust a little while ; 
Soon shalt thou read the mystery right, 
In the bright sunshine of His smile. Keble. 


31. Faith, its productive power.—Good faith is the richest 
exchequer of princes ; for the more it is drawn upon, the firmer it is, 
and its resources increase with its payments. Colton. 


32. Faith and hope.—Faith is the Christian’s logic, hope his 
rhetoric. Faith perceives what is to be done, hope gives alacrity to 
the doing it. Faith guides, adviseth, rectifieth; hope courageously 
encounters with all adversaries. Therefore faith is compared to a 
doctor in the schools; hope to a captain in the wars. Faith discerns 
the truth ; hope fights against impatience, heaviness of spirit, infirmity, 
dejectedness, and desperation. T. Adams. 


33: Faith and work.—He that believes God for the event, believes 
Him for the means also. If the patient dare trust the physician for his 
cure, he dare also follow his prescription in order to it; and therefore, 
Christian, sit not still and say thy sins shall fall, but put thyself in array 
against them. A Divine of the 17th century. 

34. Troubles, their luxuriant growth.—Let us not try to 
manage our /7¢t/e troubles by ourselves, lest greater ones spring out of 
them. Little troubles are like little seeds—they are small enough in 
themselves, but they are capable of producing great and important 
results. The oak is the produce of the acorn ; the tangled briar comes 
from a seed on which no thorn is to be seen. The Christian who will 
manage his little troubles by himself will soon find that he must manage 
much greater ones than he bargained for at first. Power. 


35. Intention and execution.—God takes men’s hearty desires 
and will instead of the deed, where they have not power to fulfil it, 
but He never took the bare deed instead of the will. Baxter. 


36. Affliction, its Divine purpose.—By sorrow the temper is 
mellowed, and the feeling is refined. When suffering has broken up 
the soil, and made the furrows soft, there can be implanted the hardy 
virtues which outbrave the storm. In short, trial is God’s glorious 
alchemistry, by which the dross is left in the crucible, the baser metals 
transmuted, and the character is enriched with the gold.  Punshon. 


37. Sorrow, its revelations.—A few in every age have known the 
divine art of carrying sorrow and trouble as wonderful food, as an 
invisible garment that clothed them with strength, as a mysterious joy, 
so that they suffered gladly, rejoicing in infirmity, and, holding up their 
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heads with sacred presages whenever times were dark and troublous, 


letting the light depart from their eyes, that they might by faith see 
nobler things than sight could reach. 


38. Tribulation a refiner.—It is derived from the Latin tribulum, 
which was the threshing instrument or roller whereby the Roman hus- 
bandman separated the corn from the husks; and /ribulatio, in its 
primary significance, was the act of this separation. But some Latin 
writer of the Christian Church appropriated the word and image for the 
setting forth of a higher truth ; and sorrow, distress, and adversity being 
the appointed means for the separating in men of their chaff from their 
wheat, of whatever in them was light and trivial and poor from the solid 
and true, therefore he called these sorrows and griefs “tribulations ;” 
threshings, that is, of the inner spiritual man, without which there could 
be no fitting him for the heavenly garner. Trench. 


39. Troubles, a salve for.—If you tell your troubles to God, you 
put them in the grave ; they will never rise again when you have com- 
mitted them to Him. If you roll your burden anywhere else, it will roll 
back again, like the stone of Sisyphus. Spurgeon. 


40. Forgiveness, hearty.—There is a manner of forgiveness so 
divine, that you are ready to embrace the offender for having called it 
forth. . Lavater. 


41. Tenderness recommended.—lIs there no way to bring home 
a wandering sheep but by worrying him to death ? Filler. 


42. Dependence, human.—Although God has a large family of 
children, yet not one of them can go alone. Lishop Hall. 


43. Forgiveness, Divine.— 
Kind hearts are here, yet would the tenderest one 
Have limits to its mercy ; God has none: 
Still man’s forgiveness may be true and sweet, 
But yet he stoops to give it : more complete 
Is love that lays forgiveness at thy feet, 
And pleads with thee to raise it; only Heaven 
Means crowned, not vanquished, when it says “ Forgiven.” 
A, A. Proctor. 
44. God, Nature’s testimony to.—We ask Nature to say whether 
her God, who is our God, is true to His word ; whether He ever says, 
and fails to do. By the voices of the sun, the stars, the hills, the 
valleys, the streams, the cataracts, the rolling thunders, and the roaring 
sea, she returns a majestic answer. Spring comes with infant Nature 
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waking in her arms ; Summer comes bedecked with a robe of flowers ; 
Autumn comes with her swarthy brow crowned with vines, and on her 
back the sheaves of corn; old Winter comes with his shivering limbs, 
and frozen locks, and hoary head ; and these four witnesses, each laying 
one hand on the broad table of Nature, and lifting the other to heaven, 
swear by Him that liveth for ever and ever, that all which God hath said, 
God shall do. Dr. Guthrie. 


45. God’s words, their tenderness.— 
Sweet as refreshing dews or summer showers 
To the long parching thirst of drooping fiowers ; 
Grateful as fanning gales to fainting swains, 
And soft as trickling balm to bleeding pains,— 
Such are His words. Gay. 


46. Communion, the blessings of.—One day, as I was in the 
baths, a friend of mine put into my hand a piece of scented clay. I 
took it, and said to it, “ Art thou musk or ambergris? for I am charmed 
with thy perfume.” It answered, ‘‘I was a despicable piece of clay, 
but I was some time in the company of the rose, and the quality of my 
sweet companion was communicated to me; otherwise I should only 
be a bit of clay, as I appear to be. Saadi. 


47. Communion with heaven.— 
When one that holds communion with the skies 
Has filled his urn where those pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
’Tis e’en as if an angel shook his wings : 
Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 
That tells us whence his treasures are supplied. Cowfer, 


48. Communion, its rich results.—He who climbs above the 
cares of the world, and turns his face to his God, has found the sunny 
side of life. The world’s side of the hill is chill and freezing to a 
spiritual mind, but the Lord’s presence gives a warmth of joy which 
turns winter into summer. Some pilgrims to heaven appear never to 
have passed the summit of religious difficulty ; they are still plunging 
into the deep snowdrifts of their own personal unworthiness, ever learn- 
ing, but never coming to a full knowledge of the truth. They have not 
attained to a comfortable perception of the glory, preciousness, and all- 
sufficiency of the Lord Jesus, and therefore abide amid the winter of 
their doubts and fears. How is it that so many do this? Spurgeon. 
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Maxims for Vreachers. 


BY ONE OF. THEMSELVES. * 


I. 
Generally speaking, the more attention the style of a preacher attracts, 
the less it deserves. 
Il. 
No teacher can teach his lesson until he has learned it himself. 


III. 
The pulpit ““I” is not necessarily offensive, unless printed in italics. 


IV. 
Preaching the Word, and preaching about the Word, are very different 
things. 
v. 
In expository preaching, a really good division is an exposition of 


itself. 
VI. 


The preaching of foolishness must not be mistaken for the “ foolish- 
ness of preaching.” 
VII. 
The preacher who is proud of his sermons should be ashamed of 


himself. 
VIII. 


A good illustration, like a sweet-toned bell, should at once invite, and 
recompense, attention to itself. 

At the same time, like a well-constructed reading-lamp, its principal 
use should be to throw light on the subject in hand. 

Besides this, however, if it is to fasten instruction on the mind, it must 
be driven home, like a nail. 

. i 

Much of the importance of a text, like that of a fossil, depends on its 
site. Hence the importance of preaching on the context, as well as on 


the text. 
Me 


To call a sermon “beautiful” merely, is very equivocal praise. (See 
Ezek. xxxiil. 32.) 

* Author of “Maxims of Faith’ London: Christian Book Society, 11, Adam 
Street, W.C.° Price 2d. 
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Glder Scholars, any How to Retain Ghem. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR J. ROBINSON, M.A.. VICAR OF ST. 
JOHN’S, WATERLOO ROAD, LAMBETH. 


IN considering this matter, the first question that presents 
itself to the mind is, “Why have not children who have passed 
through the schools, and become young men and young women, 
been retained to the Church?” 

The answer is, I think, a sad, but a true one—“ Because, 
speaking generally, no sufficient attempt has been made to 
retain them.” Some have never thought about the matter. 
Others have been daunted by difficulties connected therewith. 

No doubt, persons between the ages of childhood and mature 
age are hard to manage; but each age has its own special 
difficulties, and difficulties are meant to be overcome. I hold 
that it is no more impossible to retain the elder scholars, than 
it is to teach infants, or to conduct a men’s Bible-class. 

In order to be clear, as well as brief, I propose to consider 
the question under four heads:—I. The Present; II. The 
Future ; III. The Sunday; IV. The Week-day. 

I, Very little need be said about the present. We all know 
that the bright open-faced boy and pretty modest little girl 
only too often deteriorate. We hear, for instance, just after the 
last Sunday-school treat, that John Smith and Mary Tomkins 
have left school, and we calmly resign ourselves to our fate, 
We must lose our scholars some day, we think, and that, too, 
just when they become most interesting. Speaking generally, 
if any effort is made, it is but a feeble one. A few months 
pass, and one day we see the boy, but how changed! We are 
only just able to recognize him.- There he stands at the corner 
of the street, with a number of youths like himself, with their 
hats on one side, talking loudly and making themselves con- 
spicuous and disagreeable. Some perchance are trying to look 
happy and comfortable while smoking. The lad sees you, but 
does not choose to know you; you perhaps are not quite sure 
of him, and so you pass each other, and in the future there is 
no sign of recognition. 

We turn to that sweet-faced little girl we used to like to 
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= teach, and now we behold her vain, dressy, noisy, walking with 
one whom she is pleased to call “her young man”! You pass 
her, she does not choose to notice you, and a pang goes through 
your heart to think how soon the bright promise of that intel- 
ligent young scholar has passed away, and you shrink from the 
thought of what may be her future. 

Hundreds and thousands have just at this age slipped 
away from all religious influence ; there are many such about 
our streets now, and the children at this moment in our schools 
will, in the same manner, for the most part, be lost to us, unless 
we bestir ourselves. 

What then are we to do? 

We now come to the second point, the future, and I want to 
lay down the principle that in all we do for these young people 
we must have an eye tothat future. I mean future in ¢/zs world 
as well as the next. The latter, all Christians think about ; the 
former, I feel, is too often neglected. 

We must remember that one great feature of youth is hope- 
fulness. To the young the future is bright with promise. Many 
castles are no doubt built in the air, and being only in the air, 
they come to nothing; but not all their hopes are thus baseless 
and foolish. 

The young boy leaves school and goes to work : he hopes to 
succeed in his trade or calling, whatever it may be. The young 
girl leaves school, and goes into service or business ; she too 
hopes to rise, and to settle in a home of her own. Do we try 
in any degree to help our young folks to get into good work, or 
good places? And when they are in work, do we do any- 
thing to encourage them in it, to make them more skilful or 
useful ? I fear not. 

Again, when boys and girls leave school, especially in London, 
they look forward to having as much pleasure as possible. One 
thing is absolutely certain, they will seek it. We know only 
too well where, and, alas! what is too often the end of their 
pursuit. But is this so very peculiar? Have we not all gone 
through a similar phase ? Undoubtedly. Let us then recognize 
the existence of these feelings in our children, when they get old 
enough to leave school. All sorts of gorgeous dreams rise 
before them: the future to them is golden. We know from 
experience that many of these hopes will be dashed to the 
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ground ; and each generation has to purchase its own experience. 
But I think we ought to do as muchas possible to help them in 
their dreams of future work and future happiness, so that they 
may suffer as little as possible. Let us remember that youth 
always looks forward. 

Keeping this in mind, we now come to the third and 
fourth points, what we are to do on the Sunday and during 
the week. First, on the Sunday, we at once can put before 
our children something deyond the Sunday-school, to which 
they are to aspire; viz, Lib/e-classes for youths and young 
men. I would be particularly careful ot to mix boys of all 
ages together; the youth of the sterner sex are very touchy 
on the question of age and size. I find it needful to have, 
besides a men’s class, one for young men, one for youths, 
and one for elder boys now in the school. As to Bible-classes, 
humanly speaking they depend of course on the teacher ; a dull, 
prosy, long-faced, dry preacher will never keep a class together. 
There must be life and interest shown. It must be assumed 
that the elder youths like to be told things which are more 
connected with the history, etc, of the Bible. For instance, 
such a book as Conybeare and Howson on the Acts is always 
a favourite, and, when judiciously used, interests much. The 
young men have their minds opened; they see that there is 
more in the Bible than they ever imagined ; they are led to 
think of other countries, of other ages, and to see how men 
thought, spoke, and acted in bygone times. 

Again, give these young people special pews in church, pro- 
vided with hymn-books, Bibles, Prayer Books. Let no one else 
take their seats: you will find that if they are made welcome 
and comfortable, they will come. If any are disposed to learn 
music, let them be taught, so that they may be able to sing in 
the choir. 

As to young women, again I say let there be a Bible-class. 
I do not think in their case it is necessary to be so careful as 
to mixture of age and size. I have in mine young women of 
twenty, and girls of fourteen. 

I would suggest the Bible-class taking more of a cateche- 
tical form, and being held in church. In our church we sing 
the Psalms in the afternoon, have three hymns, a few Church 
prayers, and about thirty or forty minutes of Bible-reading ; 
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and I find others besides the girls enjoy the service. In the 
management of this class, when reading the passage, let ai/ 
read together with you; let a// read the texts referred to. 
This plan obviates difficulties as to hard words, leads ad/ to 
take an interest, and keeps up the attention. 

Further, let there be special pews appropriated to them also, 
and let them form part of the church choir. I do not advocate 
a mixed choir. I entirely disapprove of them. It is bad 
enough to have boys fidget, it is worse to have young people 
flirting. If there be a choir of men and boys at the east end, 
let the girls have seats sufficiently far away from them, and let 
two or three groups of the girls sit in other parts of the church, 
in seats specially assigned to them. The result will be a great 
improvement in the music ofthe church. Try to get the girls to 
come to the choir practice regularly ; let them see that they 
are useful, that you depend on them; give them an interest in 
the Church and Church work, and you will retain the young 
women to her services. 

But I hold that it is not enough to do something for the 
Sunday only. We must try to meet our former scholars in 
the week also. 

In order to help doth sexes to get on in the world, and to 
have as much pure recreation as possible, I think that institutes 
should be established. One for young men should be set on 
foot, with daily papers, indoor games, a library, with classes 
for reading, arithmetic, geography, drawing, and anything that 
may be found needful, together with occasional entertainments, 
lectures, concerts, conversaziones, to which members of both 
institutes should be admitted free. In the summer let there 
be a cricket club, swimming club, fife and drum band, and a 
general “outing.” Cricket matches with neighbouring parishes 
should be encouraged, and everything which tends to cultivate 
a healthy esprit de corps. 

But as all young people are fickle, you will find the attend- 
ance and behaviour vary, and there is one thing to which you 
must make up your mind: they will not come as freely to a 
dull lecture delivered by a pompous gentleman on geology, as to 
a concert. Don’t expect too much from them in the way of 


learning. 
In managing these young men, be cheerful, be firm, be good- 
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humoured. Try to raise their tone, teach them to respect them- 
selves, each other, and, above all, the opposite sex ; to be pure 
as well as brave, gentle as well as strong. 

For the young women also start an institute, as far as possible 
from where the young men are. Let them have a piano, so that 
any one who can play or sing may do so; let the room be 
open every night. One evening in the week might be devoted 
to sewing, on which a pleasant book could be read aloud. 
Another evening to music only; another to games. Let any 
girl bring any work she likes to do there, or sit down and 
read, for of course there must be a library. 

Some of the girls will want to enter service. Go then to 
some really first-rate agent, since you are not likely to be able 
to find places for all of them yourself, pay a fee, connect your- 
self with the agency, so as to ensure getting the girls good 
situations in Christian families of Church principles; and when 
thus settled, never lose sight of them; keep their addresses, 
and let there be an annual gathering and an excursion. 

In the institute, if possible, let them be taught singing ; let 
them prepare songs and glees, not solos, but let twenty or 
thirty sing together, then all can take a part, and all will take 
an interest. If the rooms are thus open every night, many a 
girl, instead of standing about in the sloppy streets, will come 
in, and be kept out of harm’s way. We have had from twenty 
to thirty girls and young women, even in summer evenings, 
learning to sing Mendelssohn’s duets. 

In the management of both institutes, the laity will help you. 
We know that assistance is given by laymen to the youths ; and 
you will find the mothers of your congregation ready to second 
your efforts by being on the committee of the girls’ institute, 
and taking charge of the rooms in turn. 

Of course there will be discouragements in conducting such 
institutes, and I cannot say that I am perfectly satisfied with 
mine; but I am quite convinced that, by God’s blessing, our 
efforts within the last eighteen months have done real good, 
and that we have at least been able to retain the young people 
at church. 

We began with Bible-classes; but finding that the good we 
did on Sunday was undone in the week, these institutes were 
set on foot, for the result of which we cannot but be thankful. 
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In conclusion, one question must occur, Who is to do all this 
teaching on Sunday? I say the clergy. Let the vicar take 
the young women, and the curate the young men. 

Some one says immediately, How about the Sunday-school ? 
it is so important for the clergyman to be there. I feel the 
importance too; but the question is, which is the sore important, 
the Sunday-school or the Bible-class? I think decidedly the 
Bible-class. I believe that if the clergy spent their time thus, 
they would be doing more good. Of course, if there are three 
or more clergy, then one could devote himself to the Sunday- 
school; but, speaking of places where the staff of clergy is small, 
I am of opinion that the Sunday-school might be left much 
more to the laity, except of course as to the general supervision: 
and the clergyman can always open or close the school. I 
think, too, that a good Bible-class is a less strain upon a clergy- 
man, than attending to the small details of Sunday-school super- 
intendence, and that he is afterwards really the fresher for the 
evening service. Besides, I like to get rid of the idea that 
the clergyman is specially adapted to little children and old 
women ; but that he cannot cope with, and cannot influence, 
ardent youth and mature age. My opinion is, that if we were 
content to leave the Sunday-school more in the hands of 
the laity, and were to conduct Bible-classes, such as I have 
indicated, we should have a very much larger number of young 
men and young women attending church, and have, by God’s 
blessing, in a measure, solved the problem how to retain the 
elder scholars. 

These are, in few words, the plans I have found successful. I 
need hardly mention the necessity in all this work for constant 
prayer and dependence on God’s help. Without these, all must 
be vain. 

N.B.—This is the substance of a paper read before a Sunday- 
school teachers’ meeting in Lambeth. The parishes there 
represented were poor ones: consequently little is said about 
ladies and gentlemen helping in Bible-class work ; for we have 
but few gentlemen, and still fewer ladies, who have the requisite 
leisure. 
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Atheism as Viewed under certain Forms 
of stloderw Acliet. 


BY JHE REV,, F. H. MORGANS N-A,, FG:S., RECTOR, OF 
GUISBOROUGH, YORKSHIRE, 


IT is desirable to obtain a clearidea of the nature and character 
of the many forms of teaching, each of which in the present day 
offers itself as a better gospel, a truer light, a something superior 
to Christianity, and which is to supersede it. Diverse as the 
voices seem, contradictory as they appear to one another, there 
is in them all a common basis of error, and they arise from the 
same cause. The ideas, partially entertained, are influencing very 
many of the minds of half-educated persons, who learn enough to 
disparage the books of the Bible, and the principles enunciated 
therefrom, because they are not so rooted in the principles of truth, 
nor do they so believe in God and Revelation, as to be guarded 
against the fallacies of the various neologies. They can detect 
neither assumed conclusions nor false reasoning, and there is 
always ready in human nature, in persons rather irreligious, a 
willingness to accept, without examination or inquiry, assertions 
positively and loudly made, which seem to assail and shatter 
ancient positions of Christian belief. 

Another class of minds, persons of better and purer lives, are led 
away by the worship of their own intellects. It is pleasing to 
know better than those who were wont to be counted as the 
wise, and it is gratifying to vanity to explode an ancient truth, 
and declare it to have been but an empty fortress, which never 
contained any real treasure, and had no real strength to resist 
attack when the new guns were fired upon it. It isa remarkable 
phase of the unbelief of our own times, that those who are its 
champions are for the more part so entirely worthy of respect, 
and seem influenced by the very highest motives and intentions. 
We believe that the great father of all evil will develop every 
possible form of attack upon truth before the end": "and ei 
now his unconscious agents are so worthy in their lives and 
purposes, we should look with all the more care into their new 
enunciations of what they affirm to be truth. 


Atheism. TEL 


The common basis of neologian error is a denial of God 
as we believe in Him, and immortality as we teach it from the 
Bible. And at the same time its different and diverse teachings 
converge and point to the same conclusions, “There is no 
personal God and no immortality of the soul.” 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, the able English exponent and 
apostle of Comtism, has lately arrived at a new phase of his 
creed, or rather the creed of Auguste Comte, which he believes. 
The Positive theory concerning all things, he finds, does not 
succeed, is not successful, except/over a few minds, and therefore, 
to make it more acceptable, he urges now very strongly the 
need of a religion in Positivism, and such a religion is the 
belief in humanity. This is their god. He further thinks 
that there should be a ritual of this religion, and an outward 
expression of inward belief. The immortality he teaches is the 
result of actions left behind the dead; for the world is to go 
on for ever, ever improving; and good actions of the dead 
pass on in other actions caused by them, and so live for ever. 
Virtue is by all means to be maintained, because it is for 
the good of man. Utilitarian sentiments pervade this creed. 
And he would further maintain that virtue needs no higher 
cause than itself and its results to promote it, no love of God 
being required, nor any such influence. A man acts with self- 
denial for the sake of humanity, divine humanity, and hence he 
needs no other law. This is his god, and this is his religion. 
Along with this goes the belief in the power of human 
nature to improve itself, until vice is entirely got rid of, by the 
general acknowledgment of its inutility. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, who is a Comtist (and yet not one, 
for his ideas diverge a good deal), has his idea of obeying 
Jehovah, God the Eternal, which is perfect conduct in agree- 
ment with nature, acting according to the best laws of nature. 
This is obeying the Eternal, for nature is the Eternal. He 
foresees an improved Christianity, which is to grow out of the 
present ; and he has far more truth than error in his teachings, 
but his books are fascinating and dangerous. He also has ar- 
rived at the idea of a new God, and therefore has given up 
his belief in the Jehovah of the Bible as declared by Himself. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer and Professor Huxley are strong Dar- 
winians, although the latter formerly proved how entirely the 
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theory was contradicted in Geology. But the former thinks 
that Evolution will in the end get rid of all evil, the tendency 
to improve and cast off what is evil ever going on. This seems 
to point to the great army of those in the Apocalypse, who 
shall fight against God, their watchword being, as it would 
seem, “ We have a wedding garment of our own.” 

If in these days we take up certain magazines and news- 
papers, we are sure to see that it is accepted as a confirmed 
truth that Evolution and Natural Selection are beyond dispute. 
The wonderful structure on which it is deduced that from 
the germ called a jelly-fish man has grown out of various 
stages into his present excellence and greatness and power of 
intellect and speech, has not yet really made one single step in 
positive truth ; not one of the theories of Darwinism has been 
confirmed. The tendency of nature is not to improve, but to 
deteriorate. There is no sign whatever of the struggle for life, 
Mr. Darwin makes so much of, in animals and plants; no sign 
of the stronger characters overruling the weaker, and so the 
weaker being gradually superseded. 

In Geology, where we can examine ages and ages of races, 
we find no confirmation whatever of any parts of the theory ; 
no animals are found rising from one class into another; there 
is not the progress that is wanted for the theory. Some of the 
higher creatures appear early. Because we can find certain 
animals in character like the horse, but not the horse, Dr. 
Huxley assumes he has found the progenitor of the horse; 
and then he imagines another existing before the horse, different 
but lower in type, and so he links the horse to the lowest crea- 
ture, through this zmaginary horse. There are found in geology 
animals something similar to those existing before, and the 
natural inference is not to build such a theory as Mr. Huxley 
and other Darwinians do, but simply to believe that God made 
many creatures having some common properties, but at the 
same time diverse in their organization. 

We are to suppose, because we do not find the links in 
geology wanted to confirm the Darwinian theory, that all 
these links have, in every instance, perished ; further, we are to 
believe the theory, although there is not a single fossil bone in 
existence to sustain it, and the whole chapter of the rocks, in 
every formation, repeats again and again that there were suc- 
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cessive creatures. But all the creatures are unique, and no 
creature ever changed into another at a later age. Another, 
like one before, may be found in an upper formation, but the 
connection between them is utterly wanting. Moreover, if we 
look out into existing life, instead of into the silurean or red 
sandstone, or later rocks, where is the Darwinian theory to 
be seen, and the principle of Natural Selection, and the dream 
of Evolution? There is an Evolution of a higher kind; and 
Natural Selection under artificial treatment is useful in flowers 
and vegetables and animals. But it is not a law, it is only 
a partial result that may be obtained under favourable circum- 
stances for a time. “ 

Mr. Darwin is not a materialist, and he does not deny Scrip- 
ture or the existence of God, or question the statements of the 
Bible, although he would allow that his theory, if true, must 
modify them. But although not a materialist, he is very 
near the same views. He is not far from Professor Tyndall, 
for instance, who believes in the entire idea of the divinity of 
law. Thus regarded, matter has not only immortality in itself, 
but the principle of development going on to perfection without 
a sustaining, directing, or superintending cause, such as a per- 
sonal God. All these views, different as they are to each other 
in outward aspect, all combine and agree in getting rid of the 
God of the Bible and the Church, and the whole teaching of 
both concerning the creation and preservation of all things. 
Science, true science, has not this tendency, but science inter- 
preted by false lights has. 

The popular writer, Mrs. G. H. Lewes, commonly known as 
George Eliot, is now engaged in a posthumous work from the 
pen of her husband, on Positivism, and her own writings abound 
with its tenets. She has greater success than any other teacher 
in these new doctrines, on account of her undisputed power and 
ability. In the interesting story the doctrines are insidiously 
introduced, and imbibed by the minds of readers fond of some- 
thing new, and proud of a new-idea which seems to put in the 
shade the more sober and modest truth; readers should there- 
fore be warned against the tendency of George Eliot’s books, 
and shown what they really are, and what is their purpose. 

The various upholders of their creeds, whether Harrison, 
Clifford, Tyndall, Spencer, Darwin, Arnold, or George Eliot, 
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seem never to think what might be the consequences if, after 
all, their notions should be proved to be utterly wrong, and 
what must be the consequence if their views should largely 
prevail. Their views are all strangely utopian, while they 
would disclaim asserting anything that was not a most fully 
ascertained earthly truth. The dogmatism of their views far 
surpasses any other dogma, and yet elsewhere they would exclude 
all dogma, and laugh it to scorn. They now, they cannot be 
taught; the germ of the jelly-fish in their brain has become 
omniscient. They may have a certain success, but another age 
will see an advance upon their doctrines—a more positive 
assertion of the I AM of man; for this is its tendency, and 
this is what it will come to. A far bolder theory of some 
sort will come forth and lead away many. It may come with 
a strong arm, and with persecution, when those who cling to 
the old paths and revealed truth will have to prove their belief 
by suffering for it. 

How then shall these views be met? Is it not desirable for the 
clergy to give expositions showing the fallacies, the absurdities, 
the utter childishness of much of this teaching? There are 
excellent answers and refutations written especially in the 
various text-books of science. But the best plan for those 
who are teachers is to go on teaching the truth, and teach- 
ing it more and more diligently, showing it in all its inter- 
esting phases, and under all its influences for blessing man. 
The false doctrines of an age are wonderfully suited to its 
character. In this we see the wisdom of the serpent, and 
we learn that the father of lies has yet more children to 
bring forth; but trust in God through Christ is all we want 
as a guide and a comfort and support for our confidence. 
These teachers, needing no personal God, do away, of course, 
with sin; for there can be no sin, unless there be some one 
to disobey; and hence there is no need of a Saviour, and 
no Holy Spirit; for if nature be God, or humanity, or law, 
or the principle of law, there is no place for any living spirit, 
and no need of one. Hence no immortality within, and none 
in the future. And through the worship of their own intel- 
lectual vanity, noble beings leading pure lives can accept such 
a cold and miserable creed of the intellect only, and think 
they have found happiness, the perfect light, something better 
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than Christianity, and accept supposed proofs that the Bible 
is a foolish book, believed in by old women, and compiled by 
dotards and designing men. 

Their mistake is this—they would teach, but cannot learn. 
Rejecting all revelation and God Himself, they can only evolve 
from their imaginings, substitutes for revealed truth. They 
have a God, but a false one ; a religion, but it is a phantom of 
the brain. “He that will do His will,” is willing to do His 
will, “shall know of the doctrine,” shall understand truth, shall 
see; “they that say they see, shall be blind.” 

They believe not these things, and neither this: “I thank 
Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes,” that is, to teachable minds. “ Even so, 
Father, for so it seemed good in Thy sight.” 
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RECENT literature has been especially rich in sermons of a very 
high character. There are three works which will certainly 
possess a high degree of permanent value, and whose publica- 
tion will prove a great boon to the clergy. These volumes are 
respectively by the late Canon Mozley, by Canon Liddon, and 
by Canon Cook. A mournful interest attaches to Dr. Mozley’s 
posthumous volume.* Marvellous and unique as the late 
Dr. Mozley’s powers were admitted to be, their full range was 
hardly known until the publication of his University Sermons, 
It is not too much to say that the Oxford discourses will prove 
as great a literary and theological landmark as any since the 
Sermons of Bishop Butler. The present volume is hardly 
equal in value to its remarkable predecessor. Not only in 
occasional phraseology, as indicated by the editor, but also in 
the arrangement, we perceive that some of the sermons did not 
receive the revision of their gifted writer. But they present 
special points of interest. In the first place, so to speak, we 
are admitted into a great author’s study, and see his rough- 


* «Sermons Parochial and Occasional.” By J. B. Mozley, D.D. Rivingtons, 
Price 7s, 6d. 
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hewn work before it is chiselled into form by rare literary art. 
Again, we are glad to see the way in which Dr. Mozley 
addressed his rustic congregation at Old Shoreham, We 
know personally that Dr. Mozley attached the highest degree 
of importance to his duties in his small parish, and we believe 
that he refused a very valuable literary appointment because he 
feared it might interfere with the demands which his villagers 
had upon his time. It must be said for the present volume, 
that every sermon contains something of that peculiarly subtle 
and original tone, full of wisdom and suggestiveness, which 
made him a real force in his University and in contemporary 
literature. Such sermons as those in the present volume, 
“The Religious Enjoyment of Nature,” “The Secret Justice 
of Temporal Progress,” “Life a Probation,’ are specimens of 
the subjects which he delighted to treat, and of his method 
of treatment. 

The public are now acquainted with the leading characteris- 
tics of Canon Liddon’s sermons.” The Canon is one of the 
greatest of occasional preachers. There is hardly any address 
in the present volume that would take less than an hour in the 
delivery, so thorough and exhaustive is the treatment. Such 
sermons would be hardly possible as regular Sunday preaching, 
either for pastor or congregation. They are evidently com- 
posed with the greatest care and elaboration, and in nearly 
every instance obviously with an eye to publication, They 
are especially addressed to those whose duty it is or will be to 
address others. They are sermons which imperatively demand 
repeated perusal, and also which take for granted a certain 
amount of scholarship, literature, and philosophy in their 
readers. We more especially notice in Canon Liddon’s writings 
what we may call the modern spirit. He is a most acute 
observer of the various phases of contemporary thought. At 
one moment he is controverting the views of Mr. Mill, or Mr. 
Gregg, or Mr. Matthew Arnold, or combatting the forms of 
anbelief as exhibited in Gibbon and M. Renan. Dr. Liddon 
has made his selection with great judgment, and many of our 
readers will already be familiar with some of these noble dis- 


* ¢ Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford.” By H. P. Liddon, D.D., 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor. Second series, 1868—1879. 
Rivingtons. Price 5s. 
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courses. We quote a passage which is very characteristic of Dr. 
Liddon’s pictorial and literary style. Such a style befits the 
University sermon—what honest Bishop Hall called “ the awful 
auditory of the University ”»—but would be out of place else- 
where. It is from a remarkable sermon, entitled “The Prophecy 
of the Magnificat ” :— 


** Yes ! Gibbon felt the power of Mary’s words when, as he tells us in his 
autobiography, on the 15th of October, 1764, he sat musing amid the ruins 
ef the Capitol, while they were chanting the vesper service in what had once 
been the Temple of Jupiter ; and the idea of writing the decline and fall of 
the city first presented itself to his mind. That which met his eye was a 
comment on the language of the Magnificat, as it fell upon his ear: ‘ He hath 
put down the mighty from their thrones.’ The great monument of historical 
genius which he was thus led to rear, is unrivalled to this day in its own field 
and province as a sample of literary method, and in many respects of actual 
information, although it is disfigured by features which all Christians must 
deplore. But do we not trace in it not merely a reaction from the thoughtless 
impulse which had hurried its author in early life into communion with the 
Church of Reme, but also, and much more, a sort of literary resentment, 
such as was seen more than once in the earlier days of the Renaissance, 
against God’s judgments manifested in history—a resentment which, by its 
very petulance, attests the completeness and the meaning of God’s work? 
it was hard to confess—it was impossible to deny—that when Rome fell, 
God had put down the mighty from their thrones.” 


Those who are acquainted with Canon Cook’s previous 
volume of Lincoln’s Inn Sermons* will gladly welcome the 
appearance of another. This volume is also of a peculiar kind. 
it is addressed to professedly learned audiences, and even in 
the case of such an audience, several of the sermons would 
require much study. There are two Greek words, knpvooew 
and S.ahéyeo Oa, which are both rendered in the authorized 
version by “preacher.” Many of our readers may remember 
how Archbishop Whately draws out the distinction in his 
Logic ; and Canon Cook’s work is chiefly occupied by what 
we may call the dialectics of the pulpit. His vein of learning 
is especially rich on the apostolic and sub-apostolic times. We 
have no living preacher who makes greater use of patristic 
learning. Thus, while preaching on the Athanasian Creed, he 
especially draws attention to the twenty-third chapter of 
Augustine’s “ Treatise on the Trinity,” a work which presents, 


* “Church Doctrine and Spiritual Life.” Sermons preached in the Chapel of 
Lincoln’s Inn. By F.C. Cook,M.A. Rivingtons. Price 7s. 6d. 
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in completest form, the whole doctrine of the Church on that 
crowning mystery of Revelation, And he quotes St. Augustine 
at great length, and the Third Paschal Letter of St. Atha- 
nasius. We have a discourse of considerable interest on St. 
Clement of Rome (on the text Phil. ii. 3), in which he gives an 
account of the important edition of the two epistles of Clement, 
from newly discovered MSS., issued by the Greek bishop, 
Bryennius, of Serre, and published at Constantinople in the 
autumn of 1875. He has also three sermons on Justin 
Martyr, and one on Hilary of Poictiers. Mr. Cook looks upon 
the work of Bishop Bryennius as a very hopeful sign. Mr. Cook 
has “a feeling of lively hope touching the future prospect of the 
great Eastern Church ; a church which during long centuries 
of terrible oppression has retained unbroken and complete the 
system of doctrine and of organization that had been long 
established when the Turks first made themselves masters of 
the capital of Eastern Christendom ; but which, together with 
what was sound and apostolic in that system, has retained not 
less firmly some very serious corruptions in practice, affecting 
their devotional formularies to an extent making intercom- 
munion at present well-nigh impossible. Such a work as 
this justifies the hope that this Church is now awakening in 
right earnest, commencing a reformation at the right point ; 
not setting out with an overthrow of existing customs, but 
working hard at the foundation. This Church has never dis- 
couraged the study of Holy Scripture. She received some 
years ago from our own Church, as a most valued gift, a com- 
plete edition of the Septuagint, printed specially for her use ; 
and she takes good care that the Gospels and Apostolic Epistles 
shall be familiar to the minds -of her children.” Mr. Cook 
points out that there is so much in the subject-matter of the 
first Clementine epistle to suit the mutual attitude of the 
Anglican and Greek Churches. “What it especially deals 
with is the restoration of brotherly love, the removal of 
offences which cause a perpetual schism in the Church, the 
fundamental principles of Church organization, the clearing of 
the spiritual atmosphere of the baleful influences which, like 
a deadly miasma, penetrate into the inmost recesses of Chris- 
tian consciousness, and threaten the very life of the Church.” 
We can honestly say that Canon Cook is, in a very high 
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degree, catholic and tolerant ; but, even in these respects, a 
somewhat disappointed feeling is left upon the mind by his 
work written on the “ Unity of the Church.” In that blessed 
unity he includes, in a large degree, both the Greek and Latin 
Churches, There is not the same amount of genial un- 
grudging love displayed towards Nonconformist bodies. He 
simply alludes to “the most opposite direction,’ the case of 
the Calvinists. These are not necessarily Nonconformists ; 
they abound in the Church of England, and their underlying 
doctrine may be found in the teaching of some of the writers 
of the Romish Church. What he says of Calvinists specially 
applies surely alike to “the blessed company of all faithful 
people ;” that in the nonconforming churches “graces of 
singular preciousness and nobleness have been developed, 
intense piety, purity of heart and life, utter unworldliness, 
absolute resignation to God’s will, unbounded trust in the 
Saviour’s love. Who does not feel that souls thus developed 
will be among the brightest in the kingdom of heaven?” We 
are possibly doing Canon Cook an injustice, but at the same 
time we wished that he had set forth the principles of Chris- 
tian unity in this direction in a clearer and more emphatic way. 

Archbishop Thomson’s volume of collected papers * con- 
sists of reprints, with most of which our readers are probably 
acquainted; and one of them, “On the Emotions in Preaching,” 
has appeared in these pages. The first and longest treatise, 
“On the Synoptic Gospels,” formed the preface to the 
“Speaker's Commentary.” The /abitat of each of the others 
is not mentioned, but may be easily identified. The article 
“On the Death of Christ” is from “Aids to Faith,” and 
sums up his Bampton Lectures. The two papers, “ God 
Exists” and “Design in Nature,” bring out the author's 
well-known views on natural science and mental science. 
Dr. Mozley’s essay on “ The Argument from Design “hu 1S DY 
far the best re-statement with which we are acquainted of 
the great argument identified with Paley. The well-known 
address, delivered at Edinburgh a dozen years ago, on “ The 
Limits of Philosophical Enquiry,” closes the volume. Such 
essays have a permanent value, and richly deserve being 


* 6 Words, Work, and Will.” Collected Papers. By William Thomson, D.D., 
Lord Archbishop of York. Murray. Price 9s, 
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brought together in a volume form. We have marked some 
passages that seem to call for quotation or discussion, but we 
confidently send our readers to the book itself, In some 
respects the four works which we have noticed have a common 
likeness. They all conciliate a measure of sympathy and 
respect from the names and position of the authors. They 
define, bring to a focus, and meet the prevalent objections of 
modern unbelief all along the hostile line. To the young 
clergyman they are important, as indicating the present state 
of Christian polemics on the sides of natural science, so-called 
philosophy, and that subtle popular opinion which it is so 
difficult to localize and combat. If the unbeliever would only 
give that study to the Christian argument which common 
fairness and the scientific spirit alike demand, we could believe 
that the perusal of these works would be attended with the 
happiest results. 

Indeed, the great argument of our modern times, the con- 
troversy between religion and science, deepens in intensity. It 
has obtained a mastery over the thoughtful minds of our times. 
Most of our great preachers deal with it more or less often, 
more or less directly, and entire books on the subject from 
time to time appear. Mr. Collins has given us a valuable 
addition to the literature of miracles.** There is no faltering 
in Mr. Collins’ outspoken thoughts. He is afraid that there is 
a disposition among the teachers of the Church to apologize for 
miracles, and remove them from that foremost place which they 
ought to occupy ; that too much is given to the spirit of con- 
cession. Of one thing we are ourselves very certain, that those 
who object to the presence of miracles would much more object 
to the want of them, if a revelation had come unsupported by 
such credentials. Our great writers on miracles dwell very 
much on their ethical, prophetic, and spiritual value ; and it is 
almost impossible that too much should be said on such glorious 
subjects ; but there is sometimes a tendency to weaken their 
evidential value, and, as Mr. Collins complains, “to shelve them 
altogether.” His method is, that just as in science we see men 
working through phenomena up to law and to secondary causes, 


* “The Philosophy of Jesus Christ, as unfolded in the Physical Aspect of His 
Miracles.”’ By the Rev. Richard Collins, M.A., late Principal of Cottayam College, 
Travancore. Elliot Stock. Price 3s. 6d. 
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so we behold the converse, the causa causans, in the God-Man, 
Jesus Christ, revealing in Himself the origin of matter and 
power. 

Of course Mr. Collins does not believe in the eternity of 
nature, nor in the persistent conservation of energy, which is 
sometimes considered the greatest discovery of the century. 
He regards these simply as working scientific hypotheses, which 
may have to be discarded by the discovery of fresh phenomena. 
He goes back to our old friend the watch, that has always played 
such a part in teleological argument. “Now suppose the observer 
of the watch should one day see the man who wound it up at 
his work, should see him stop the balance-wheel, and again start 
it off on its course, what a revelation it would be to him! He 
would be no longer sceptical as to design and a designer in the 
construction of the watch ; the wonder of the constancy and 
regularity of the movements would be solved for him for ever. 
And is it a fact or a fiction that Jesus Christ has stopped the 
wheels of the universe before the eyes of men, and again started 
them off on their ceaseless journey, in evidence of His supreme 
knowledge and almighty will; in attestation of the truth that 
no force of nature is self-existent and eternal, but is the creature 
of His omnipotence! The point to be observed is, the cosmos 
has no voice by which to tell its origin. And should it be said 
that science can open the watch of nature, the answer is, No. 
Science can peep at the works and form conclusions, some of 
which will be more or less hypothetical ; but the watch-case of 
nature is open only to him who sees and accepts the miracles of 
Jesus Christ.” 

The same or cognate subjects are also discussed in Mr. 
Griffiths’ “ Divine Footsteps,” * a volume marked with much 
vigorous thought and earnest purpose. 

Mr. Large has expanded and re-issued his “ Sunday Readings 
on the Titles and Symbols of Christ.” { His work is saturated 
with Holy Scripture. He dwells on no less than two hundred 
and eighty “similitudes” of Christ. Mr. Large, with true 
modesty of aim, supposes himself to be addressing a senior 


* “Divine Footsteps in the Field of Revelation.” By William Griffiths, M.A. 
Hodder and Stoughton. Price 7s. 6d. 

+ ‘*Sunday Readings for a Year: Two Hundred and Eighty Scripture Titles and 
Symbols of Christ.” By James Large. Hodder and Stoughton. Price 55. 
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Sunday-school Bible-class, or a mothers’ meeting, or a town 
missionary’s cottage service. He does so with profound scrip- 
tural knowledge, with considerable eloquence, and with much 
wealth of illustration. Into whatever hands it may fall, such a 
work must be eminently useful. 

Under the title of “The Old Testament, a Living Book for 
all Ages,” * Professor Phelps, of Andover University, brings 
together a volume of sermons on Old Testament subjects. We 
own that we had rather expected a formal treatise on a great 
subject, than a bundle of pulpit discourses. They are thoughtful, 
forcible addresses ; but we are afraid that we detect in much of 
the popular sermon literature of America a great exaggeration 
of the element of anecdote, and a corresponding want of exact 
scholarship, and even of accurate biblical research. For instance, 
Professor Phelps, in his sermon on the Rechabites, almost entirely 
ignores the very curious and interesting history belonging to the 
race. Here is an example of very loose writing: “ Sir Walter 
Scott fell into idiocy in his almost superhuman efforts to place 
himself at the head of one of the noblest families of Great 
Britain.’ The sentence is simple nonsense. Sir Walter’s last 
illness, which could be very ill described by the term idiocy, 
was caused by his effort to clear off an immense load of debt. 
Dr. Phelps’ book, which is full of anecdote, is a very fair specimen 
of the American pulpit. 

A physician’s work on “Bible Hygiene” t is highly interesting 
and ingenious. The point of view is thoroughly scriptural and 
scientific. Each chapter consists of a sort of medical essay, of a 
clear, popular kind, fraught with much necessary instruction, 
and an examination of the various texts of the Old Testament 
Scriptures bearing on the subject. Such subjects as “ Personal 
Hygiene,” “Food,” “ Drink,” “Exercise,” “Clothing,” “Sewerage,” 
“ Disinfection,” are touched with a light, skilful hand. His 
clearly demonstrated argument is, that “the Scriptures contain 
all the elements of etiology, that is, the philosophy of disease- 
causation ; while the still more important subject of hygiene, or 
health-preservation, is likewise plainly given.” There is nothing 
like the Bible in early medical science, so far as its literature has 

* “The Old Testament : a Living Book for all Ages.” By Austen Phelps, D.D. 
Hodder and Stoughton. Price 5s. 


+ ‘‘ Bible Hygiene, or Health Hints.’ By a Physician. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
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come down to us, as a practical and complete system of public 
and private sanitation. Preventive medicine is now recognized as 
the most important department of medicine ; and it is no exag- 
geration to say that thousands of lives raiohe be annually saved 
in this country by careful attention to Scripture teaching. The 
book is characterized throughout by a reverent, devout tone. 
The Bishop of Cork has done a public service by publishing 
a volume of sermons by his father, Dr. John Gregg, the late 
Bishop of Cork.* Sermons to children are always extremely 
difficult in proportion to the combination of simplicity and 
depth which they demand. These sermons are extremely 
interesting, and, aided by the noble presence and commanding 
eloquence of the late Bishop, their effect must have been intense. 
The Bishop’s plan is a very simple one, and safe to be popular. 
Each sermon really consists of a number of anecdotes strung 
together on the strings furnished by the text. To say the’ 
truth, in the abundance of anecdotes we sometimes lose sight 
of the text altogether. Dr. Grege’s vein of anecdotes is inex- 
haustible, and he tells his stories in the most natural and 


engaging way. “ Did you ever hear about kind Tommy?” 
“Did you ever hear of little Peter?” “I remember.” “Don’t 
you remember?” “JI must tell you one story more.” The 


stories always contain a striking incident, and carry their 
meaning broadly impressed upon them. In his own hands his 
stories are most effective, but it is not every one who can draw 
with the Bishop’s bow. There is a true vein of genius in such 
a work as this. 

Dr. Stanford’s book consists of very genuine homilies in their 
way,t exemplifying St. Augustine’s sentence, which he himself 
quotes: “Sermones qui proferuntur in populum quos Greci 
opirtias vocam.” The book consists of addresses spoken at 
public meetings, and a true preaching element is never wanting. 
They are all thoughtful, incisive, with a great wealth of illustra- 
tion. Dr. Stanford has some interesting personal reminiscences. 

Mr. Miller continues his work on the Articles.| He speaks 

* The Story of Stories, and other Sermons to Children.” Preached in Trinity 
Church, Dublin, By the late John Gregg, D.D. Edited by his son, Robert Samuel 
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of his “little volume ;” but as the whole of the present one 
is occupied by the Sixth Article, the work will attain to 
considerable magnitude, and will hardly answer the idea of 
proving a “conveniently brief synopsis.” He is thoroughly con- 
vinced that all previous text-books are “out of date.” We 
somehow think, however, that the Bishop of Winchester’s great 
work, that of Dr. Boultbee, and even Hay and Burnett, will 
continue to be read. We cannot think that his presentation 
either of the “ Older” or “ Newer” Rationalism is really wanted 
in a work on the Articles, and we confess to a suspicion that 
he has hardly that full acquaintance with the literature of the 
subject which would give his discussion an ex cathedrd authority. 
Nevertheless the volume evidences severe conscientious labour, 
and will prove interesting to many readers; it falls, however, 
into the error of what we may call “advertising the enemy.” 

We should be sorry to speak with aught of unkindness ot 
such a well-intentioned work as “ Ecce Christianus,”* but it is 
vague in its views, and inflated in its language. The author’s 
avowed model is evidently “Ecce Homo,” but it would be 
difficult to draw any parallel between the two works. The 
hundred pages of contrast between Plato and Shakespeare and 
the New Testament are really quite beside the mark. He says 
of the “Christianus,” “His emotions will be large, deep, massive, 
of vast compass and small, so that he can contain any of the 
oceans of passion which have ever been sphered in any human 
breast.” The imagination of the writer is not controlled by a 
strong judgment. 

We have received some valuable publications from the 
Religious Tract Society. Dr. Culross’s book on the question 
of “ Little Things” has an ingenious idea admirably worked 
out.— The titles of some of his chapters will describe the 
scope of his work: “ Little Bethlehem,” “ Little Child,” “ Jots 
and Tittles,” “ Cup of Cold Water,” “Grain of Mustard Seed,” 
“Mote in the Eye,” “Two Mites,” “A Moment of Time,” etc. 
There is great skill and earnest feeling in the way in which 
Speculative Exposition. By the Rev. Joseph Miller, D.D., Curate of Christ Church, 
Salford. Hodder and Stoughton, Price 5s. 

* ‘Ecce Christianus; or, Christ’s Idea of a Christian Life.’ Hodder and 
Stoughton. 
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the sacred lessons are educed and enforced. Dr. Culross does 
not disdain the use of anecdote, but he employs it with a 
moderation and restraint deserving of imitation. We must also 
mention Mr. Bourdillon’s “Readings on St. John,” which he 
has published in succession to the corresponding volume on 
St. Mark, They are admirably adapted for the purpose designed, 
that of family readings.* We have also to acknowledge last 
year’s volumes of “The Sunday at Home” and the “ Leisure 
Hour.’+ These periodicals led the way to all periodicals of the 
kind, and in our opinion still retain their position in the van. 
In these thick volumes there is hardly a page that does not 
deserve perusal, and evidently the greatest pains have been 
taken in the selection of articles. 

We are glad to see new editions of books ot approved 
worth, which give an opportunity of drawing attention to their 
merits. Thus we welcome the “fifth thousand” of Mr. Paxton 
Hood’s “World of Moral and Religious Anecdote,” } thinking, 
however, that in some instances a further process of revision 
might be profitably exercised. A seventh edition of M. de 
Pressensé’s great work, designed as a foil to Renan, and which 
has met with so much deserved success, is also before us, and 
will be found a valuable addition to any library.§ 

We have just to mention two works which have appeared in 
our own columns. Their general interest demanded republi- 
cation, and many of our readers will be glad to possess them 
in their present form. One of these consists of the “ Homi- 
letical and Pastoral Lectures” delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
before the Church Homiletical Society. The work enjoys 
the advantage of a useful and characteristic preface by the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Mr. Aitken’s papers on 
“The Difficulties of the Soul” || now appear in the form of a 
convenient volume, with a new introduction. 


* «Family Readings on the Gospel according to St. John.” By Rev. Francis 
Bourdillon, M.A. Religious Tract Society. Price 4s. 

+ “The Sunday at Home” for 1879 ; ‘‘ The Leisure Hour” for 1879. Price 8s. 61. 
each. Religious Tract Society. 

$ ‘‘The World of Moral and Religious Anecdote.” By Edwin Paxton Hood. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

§ “Jesus Christ: His Times, Life, and Work.” By E. D. Pressensé, D.D 
Hodder and Stoughton. Price 7s. 6d. 
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We have also to acknowledge two works sent to us, which 
have an interest and value of their own, albeit non-theological. 
Mr. Church’s “Stories from the, Greek Tragedians” * is-a 
thoroughly scholarly work, and preserves the Greek tone of the 
legends, and has many illustrations from Flaxman and others. 
There is a great deal of practical importance in Dr. Munro’s 
“Deaths in Childbed.” ¢ It is to be feared that there is an 
immense amount of avoidable mortality in our lying-in hospitals, 
and those who are interested in the working of these charities 
may profitably study the details of this volume. 

We can recommend an ably written treatise on Universalism, 
Conditional Immortality, and other erroneous doctrines, which 
comes to us from Canada.{ The book is dedicated to the Bishop 
of Huron, and it is recommended by Dr. Caven, as characterized 
by clearness and method, able and exhaustive examination of 
arguments adduced, and profound reverence for the teachings 
of the Word of God. In its first portion Mr. Softley examines 
the writings of Mr. Oxenham, Mr. Jukes, and Mr. Cox; in its 
second, the writings of Mr. Minton, Mr. Heard, and especially 
of Mr. White, whose book, “ Life in Christ,” is regarded as a 
“classical authority” on this subject. Certain writings of 
Canon Farrar, Professor Birks, and Dr. Plumptre, are also 
referred to. In an Appendix is printed an abridgment of the 
article on ai@y, which appeared in this magazine, June 1878, 
and was “decidedly approved of by the Guardian and the 
Literary Churchman.” 

Space does not allow, as a rule, of our noticing pamphlets. 
There are three before us, however, to which we would call 
attention. “The National Church a National Blessing,”§ an 
excellent sermon by the Rev. D. Lee Pitcairn, is likely to be 
useful for distribution as an antidote to the misrepresentations of 
the Liberation Society. Another sermon by the Rev. W. H. K. 
Soames, on the “Absolutioa of Holy Scripture,” deals remark- 

* “Stories from the Greek Tragedians.” By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, Head 
Master of King Edward’s School, Retford. Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. Price 5s. 

+ ‘‘Deaths in Childbed and our Lying-in Hospitals.” By AEneas Munro, M.D. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Price 6s, 

= ‘‘Modern Universalism and Materialism, as Viewed in the Light of Holy Scrip- 
ture.” By the Rev. E. Softley, B.D., with Introduction by the Rey. A. Caven, D.D., 
Principal of Knox’s College, Toronto, Toronto: Rowsell and Hutchinson. 


§ London: W. Poole. Price 2d. 
|| Cambridge : Wilson and Sons. Price 2d. 
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ably well with the declaratory in opposition to the judicial act 
of pronouncing pardon, and shows that there is no ground for 
supposing that it was ever the office of a priest to pronounce 
forgiveness of sins. The third pamphlet is by a layman, and 
is entitled “Shepherd or no Shepherd, a plea for the Chris- 
tian Ministry,”* and questions in a very moderate, yet forcible 
and scriptural tone, the desirability of lay preaching, 

“Counsel to Parents on the Moral Education of their Chil- 
dren in relation to Sex,” t by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, deals 
with a subject which she tells us “must necessarily bring 
forward questions not generally considered suitable for public 
instruction. “I know,” however, she adds, “from long medical 
experience, that such instruction is now needed, and ought no 
longer to be withheld by physicians.” In this we cordially 
agree with her, and suggest that those who have children 
committed to their care should get this book and read it, 

We have also received the following small works, of which 
we can only mention the titles. From Messrs, Hatchards : 
“Occupation for the Sick: Being Practical Suggestions to 
Invalids and those who have the care of them.” By Ellice 
E. Hopkins. Price 1s. From Messrs. Nisbet: “The Person 
of Christ: The Perfection of His Humanity received as a 
Proof of His Divinity.’ By Philip Schaff, D.D. Price 
3s. 6d. From Messrs. Seeley: “ The Broken Looking Glass ; 
or, Mrs. Dorothy Cope’s Recollections of Service.” By Mary 
Louisa Charlesworth. Price 2s.6d. From the Religious Tract 
Society: “The Epistle of Paul to Philemon.” By the Rev. 
A. H. Drysdale. Price 2s. 6d. “ Worthies of Science.” By 
the Rev. John Stoughton, D.D. Price 4s. From Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton: “The Congregational Psalmist.” 
Fourth section. Tunes for children’s worship. Edited by 
Henry Allon, D.D.. Price 2s. 6d. And “ Marion’s Story ; 
or, Softly all my Years.” By the author of “Morag.” Price 
2s. 6d. 


* London: Hunt. 
+ Hatchards, Piccadilly. Second edition, revised. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. Price 2s. 
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Ohe Progressive areoelation of the Der- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS KELLY CHEYNE, M.A, FELLOW OF 
BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


THE fact of the existence of numerous points of contact between 
the religion of the Bible and the religious philosophies of the 
world outside is perhaps among those “many things” of which 
our Saviour said, “Ye cannot bear them now.” Discoveries 
come (let me rather say revelations are vouchsafed) at the very 
time when they are most wanted. The development of the 
missionary enterprise needed a fresh apologetic method, and the 
difficulties of sceptics a more sympathetic and truly historical 
treatment. Nor is the simple Christian without his share in 
the general gain. The discoveries referred to open out a lower 
depth of Divine condescension, and widen our views of provi- 
dential guidance. “We are not distressed,” it is the wise 
remark of Cardinal Newman, “to be told that the doctrine 
of the angelic host came from Babylon, while we know that 
they did sing at the Nativity ; nor that the vision of a Mediator 
is in Philo, if in very deed He died for us on Calvary.” * 

But here a caution may perhaps be necessary. There is a 
certain theory familiar to readers of rationalistic lives of Christ, 
and known as that of Accommodation. It is not meant to 
imply that the biblical writers jesuitically adopted inappropriate 
language to soothe the prejudices of their half-heathen country- 


* Essays, ii, 233 (‘* Milman’s View of Christianity ”). 
VOL, X. 9 
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men. If they used the same language as heathen mythologies 
and religions, it was because this was the best language at that 
particular stage of revealed religion ; and if we find some of the 
same phrases recurring even down to the close of the biblical 
literature, it is because these phrases are for us the absolutely 
best ones, and permanent necessities for the human mind. To 
quote Cardinal Newman again, [Instead of arguing,] “ These 
things are in heathenism, therefore they are not Christian ; we, 
on the contrary, prefer to say, These things are in Christianity, 
therefore they are not heathen.” * 

Let us, then, be devoutly thankful that the sacred writers, 
especially those of the New Testament, were not compelled, as 
some of our missionaries in Africa and Polynesia have been 
compelled, to invent or borrow expressions for their religious 
ideas. We may be sure that they stopped short in their adop- 
tion of popular phraseology at the precise point at which a 
danger arose of compromising truth. And let us not be afraid 
to admit a further result of exegetical inquiry, viz., that it is 
not only primitive phraseology which recurs in the very latest 
books of the Bible, but even primitive conceptions. The idea 
of the Divine Spirit as a mighty physical force is not peculiar 
to the archaic narrative in Genesis i.; we find a trace of it even 
in such a classical passage for New Testament theology as the 
second chapter of the book of the Acts. 

In fact, the truth of the personality of the Divine Spirit is 
one which, with all their special privileges, the biblical writers 
seem, if I may say so, to have had much difficulty in realizing. 
One or two prophets, at their high-water mark of inspiration, 
do appear to have reached it ; some other didactic or prophetic 
writers to have had a true presentiment of it; and then for a 
time it passes, or seems to pass, out of the current of Divine 
revelation. In the New Testament there are many passages in 
which the Spirit is referred to as a force or an influence ; some 
in which the writer appears to hover between two types of doc- 
trine ; but comparatively few in which the doctrine of the 
personality is fully and unmistakably inculcated. 

I, Let me first collect some of the Old Testament passages 
in which the zatve popular view of the Spirit as a wind, or 
mighty physical force, is most clearly expressed (Gen. i. 2 ; 


* Newman, as above. 
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Exod. xv. 8; 1 Kings xviii.12; 2 Kings ii. 16; Ps. xviii. Toa 
Ezek. iii. 12, 14; xi. 1, 24). There are strong reasons for 
thinking that these expressions accurately represent the crude 
natural theology of the mass of uninstructed Israelites—that 
theology which they shared with the other members of the 
great Semitic family. It is an important historical problem to 
search out and systematize the disjecta membra of this heathen 
Semitic theology, but it only indirectly concerns the biblical 
theologian. All that we need insist upon here is that our rule 
of faith, the Scripture, expressly endorses this popular view, as 
substantially representing at least a portion of the truth. A 
mechanical view of the universe is irreconcilable with the first 
principles of biblical religion ; nothing short of the most special 
of special providences (providentia specialissima) presides over 
the world, and all that is therein. “Jehovah killeth and maketh 
alive ; He bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth up” (2 Sam. 
ii, 6). “ Behold, He withholdeth the waters, and they dry up; 
also He sendeth them out, and they overturn the earth” (Job 
xii. 15). There is only one self-subsistent force, the M5 
riakh, or mvedjwa of Elohim ; everything else is only the crea- 
ture of a day, and is essentially vain. “Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith Jehovah-Sabaoth” (Zech. iv. 6). 

II. The first stage, then, or type, of the doctrine before us 
represents the Spirit as a physical force. Though the first in 
the Old Testament, it was probably not the first in heathen 
Semitic theology. The primitive heathen Semites probably re- 
garded the supreme God Ox) as literally having breath in His 
nostrils ; and the idea of the M1 (raakh) as a mighty physical 
force may be a divinely ordained prophetic spiritualization of 
this cruder belief. The second stage of this biblical doctrine 
represents a still further spiritualization—God in His conde- 
scending grace (His MJY, anavah, Ps. xviii. 36) was “ forming” 
His people for Himself, and “teaching them to walk” (Isa. 
xliv. 2; Hos. xi. 3).. Not that this form of conception was 
necessarily later in time, but logically it comes after the first- 
mentioned stage. It may safely be ascribed to the divinely 
controlled activity of the Old Testament prophets. The pro- 
phets were the moral agents of a moral God. As soon as this 
truth became clear to them, they gave a new and far deeper 
sense to the old popular phrase, “Spirit of Jehovah.” The 
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same great Being, who was the immediate cause of all things 
in the physical sphere, was equally omnipotent in the sphere of 
morality. And here we touch the fringe of a great mystery, 
viz. that if Jehovah is the sole cause in the universe, the only 
one who can truthfully say, “I am,” it seems to follow that all 
moral phenomena, the bad as well as the good, must in some 
sense be due to a Divine operation. “Shall there be evil in a 
city, and Jehovah hath not done it ?” (Amos iii. 6.) At a later 
period of their history (if my general view of chronological 
sequences is not mistaken), the Israelites, especially the sacred 
writers, became conscious of the “burden of the mystery.” At 
first, however, they express the truth of the universal moral 
causation of Jehovah, even with regard to evil things, with 
perfect unsuspiciousness. “And Jehovah made stubborn the 
heart of Pharaoh, and he hearkened not unto them” (Exod. 
ix. 12). “An evil spirit from Elohim came upon Saul, and he 
became frenzied” (1 Sam. xviii. 10, comp. xvi. 14). See also 
Isa. xix. 14, xxix. 10; I Kings xxii. 19-23 ; and especially 
the very remarkable prologue of the book of Job. 

It may, however, be observed that though evil phenomena 
are sometimes ascribed to Jehovah, it is, so to speak, against 
the grain. It was more congenial to the sacred writers to 
describe Jehovah’s Spirit as a good and holy Spirit. It is the 
Spirit of Jehovah who leads man to do right, and when he has 
erred, converts and renews him (Ps. li. 13, cxliiii 10; Neh. 
ix. 20), And in one of the very passages I have referred to 
for the ascription of evil phenomena to Jehovah, there is evi- 
dence for the strength of the inclination to regard the Spirit as 
essentially good (see the first part of 1 Sam. xvi. 14). All 
extraordinary faculties are derived from this Spirit—the genius 
of the artist, the courage of the warrior, the wisdom of the 
legislator, the statesmanship of the king, the skill of the inter- 
preter of dreams, and above all (for the prophet is specially 
called “the man of the Spirit,’ Hos. ix. 7) the inspiration 
of the prophet of Jehovah. 

III, We have come to the third stage or type of the doctrine 
—that which represents the Spirit as not merely a force or an 
influence, but a Person. Even in Gen. i. 2, the zazve popular 
phrase is connected with an assertion of the concernment of 
the Divine intelligence in the work of creation. It was not 
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enough for the spirit or breath of Jehovah to “hover on the 
face of the waters ;” God Himself must speak the light into 
existence. Divine revelation is always adapted to the moral 
and intellectual conditions of its recipients. Human life and 
consciousness had gone on intensifying, and in the latter part 
of the book of Isaiah we can hardly fail to see the full-blown 
flower, the truth of truths respecting the Divine nature, viz., 
that God is spirit (avevuwa 6 Oeds). This is practically 
equivalent to saying that the Divine Spirit is a Person, and 
accordingly in the second part of Isaiah we find a group of 
passages strongly pointing in the direction of the personality 
of the Spirit. See, for instance, Isa. xl. 12—14, where con- 
sciousness and intelligence are distinctly predicated of the 
Spirit ; xlviii. 16, a difficult passage, where so much however 
is clear that the Spirit is personal ; |xiii. 10, where the “ Spirit 
of holiness” is said to be “defied” and “grieved”; and Ixiii. 
14, “the Spirit of Jehovah made him (the people) to rest.” 
On the.analogy of Isa. xl. 12—14 one might have been 
inclined to regard “wisdom” in the book of Proverbs (see 
especially viii. 22—-31) as synonymous with the Divine Spirit. 
Both “wisdom” and “spirit” are feminine in the Hebrew. But 
the authority of the New Testament is decisive against this 
view. St. John manifestly identifies the Logos with Wisdom, 
and in all probability our Lord Himself (Luke xi. 49). 

The connection in which the two last passages of Isaiah 
occur is, from a theological point of view, full of interest. Not 
only does it establish the personality of the Spirit, but, as it 
seems to me, the virtual equivalence of the “ Spirit of holiness ” 
and “the Angel (or Face) of Jehovah” which, in fact, also 
appears from that fine passage, Ps. cxxxix. 7, where “Thy 
Spirit” is parallel and synonymous with “Thy Face.” From 
the New Testament revelation we know that where one of the 
Persons of the Trinity is, the other blessed Persons are not 
distant, and if, with most Bible students, we take the “ Angel 
of Jehovah” to be a manifestation of God the Son, we thus 
obtain a parallel passage to Rom. viii. 9, 10, where “ Christ” 
and the “ Spirit” are used interchangeably.* 

* Doubtless the Divine Inspirer overruled the prophet in his forms of expression. 


But the proximate cause of the interchange referred to above is, I suspect, that the 
«‘ Angel of Jehovah,” in the early narratives, corresponds in His operations to the 
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But let us return from this digression, not, I hope, altogether 
an unprofitable one. We are considering the hypostatic type 
of the doctrine of the Spirit, and have been collecting the 
sporadic intimations of this form of the truth contained in the 
Old Testament. It would be a mistake to suppose that these 
intimations are confined to the second part of Isaiah. I cannot 
indeed quote Gen. vi. 3; for the rendering, “ My Spirit shall 
not always svive with man,” is no longer, I believe, supported 
by Hebraists. The context seems to me to show that the 
versions are right in rendering “ dwell,” and that “ my Spirit” 
should rather be “ my breath,” zz, the “breath of life” (Gen. 
ii. 7), which I give. But 2 Sam. xxiii. 2 may, I think, be 
quoted, and still more certainly Ps. cvi. 33, “ They defied His 
—viz., Jehovah’s—Spirit ” (comp. Isa. Ixiii. 10 above), and Ps. 
exliii, 10, “Let Thy good Spirit ad me,” etc. (comp. Isa. 
Ixiii. 14). We should expect to be also able to quote a number 
of passages from Ezekiel, whose view of the Spirit is in reality 
more profoundly ethical than that of any other prophet (see in 
proof of this the splendid thirty-seventh chapter of his book). 
For my own part, I think it is very possible that the doctrine 
of the Personality was revealed to Ezekiel, though he does not 
very clearly express it, owing to his unmistakable partiality for 
primitive forms of prophetic phraseology. But when we find 
him describing the Divine A (riakh) as the impelling force 
in the wheels of the cherubim in the theophany (see Ezek. 
i. 12, 21, x. 17), it seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
he regarded the Spirit (dimly, of course) as not only proceeding 
from God, but as a distinct Person in the Godhead. 

Upon the whole we seem to be justified in maintaining that 
there is real, however scanty, evidence that the personality of 
the Divine Spirit was at least faintly realized at certain high 
moments by some of the sacred writers of the Old Testament. 
More than this we could not expect. It is, in fact, one striking 
mark of the older dispensation, that even its greatest saints, 
though they had a true experience of the forgiveness of sins, 
lacked, as individuals, the sense of the permanent indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit. As Oehler well says, “ The guidance of the 


Spirit of Elohim or Jehovah in the later narratives and the prophets. In Ixiii. 9, 


the prophet is thinking of the early narratives ; afterwards he naturally reverts to the 
more familiar expression. 
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Spirit was not withheld, but it was granted primarily to the 
organs of the Divine King,* and rather in the form of an 
influence than as an indwelling Person.” This being the case, 
how could they speak, except occasionally, in the language of 
dim presentiment, of the Spirit of Jehovah as a Person ? 

IV. The New Testament beckons me onward, (for why 
should I pause over the unfruitful speculations of the Apocrypha 
and Philo ?) but first of all a word has been promised on the 
question, Can it be fairly said that the third form of the 
conception of the Spirit is borrowed from a foreign source ? 
My answer is in the negative, though, did the facts point in 
another direction, it would not, as we have seen, be subversive 
of biblical religion. I admit that the Persians speculated 
much. on the spiritual world. But the Amshaspands (who 
correspond in position to the archangels) are no more akin to 
the creative Spirit, than the so-called onover (which is really 
a certain profoundly awful magic spell) is to the Word or 
Logos. I admit, again, that the proto-Babylonians made a 
strangely subtle distinction between a god and the spirit of a 
god (see Lenormant, La Magie chez les Chaldéens, pp. 126-7). 
But it is at least very uncertain whether the earliest form of the 
popular Hebrew conception of the Spirit involved its personality. 
We may therefore grant the Babylonian affinities, but not the 
Babylonian origin, of the doctrine of the personality of the 
Divine Spirit.t 

V.-I begin the New Testament section with the Synoptic 
Gospels. In St. Matthew and St. Mark the doctrine of the 
Spirit is comparatively undeveloped. The hints in the second 
part of Isaiah are not taken up ; the conception of the Divine 
Spirit reminds us of that in the less advanced portions of the Old 
Testament. If we ask for the reason of this, it may be sufficient 
to reply that the personality of the Spirit could not be fully 
realized without a clearer view of the essential Divinity of the 
Son, which it was the privilege of the last Evangelist to give. 


* Hence Ps. li. 11 is not really opposed to the statement in the preceding sentence, 
for the speaker in that passage is precisely one of these ‘‘ organs.” 

+ On the New Testament phraseology, see Cremer’s Biblico-theological Lexicon of 
New Testament Greek, art. wvetpa. The phrase, ‘Holy Spirit,” though not abso- 
lutely confined to the New Testament, is specially characteristic of the new dispensa- 
tion. Cremer may. also be consulted on mapdkhyntoc. For Mohammed's singular 
mistake, see Koran, Sura Ixi. 6. 
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Three passages, however, seem to show a (divinely given) pre- 
sentiment of something more in the Spirit than a force or an 
influence: Matt. xii. 32 (where “ Holy Ghost” is parallel to 
“Son of man”), xxviii. 19 (“in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost”), and Mark xiii. 11 (“it is not 
ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost”), But in St. Luke a 
marked progress is visible, which confirms the early tradition 
that St. Luke’s Gospel contains the substance of the teaching 
of St. Paul. It is St. Luke who introduces “the Holy Spirit” 
(instead of the vaguer phrase, “good things”) into that most 
gracious inference from the character of an earthly to that of 
the heavenly Father (comp. Luke xi. 13 with Matt. vii. 11); 
St. Luke who intensifies the promise to the persecuted disciples 
of the inspiring Spirit, by connecting it* with the saying on 
the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost (Luke xii. 10—12) ; 
and again, St. Luke who reports our Lord’s prediction of the 
pentecostal gift (Luke xxiv. g9). These passages sufficiently 
show how much the Evangelist had been led to dwell on the 
thought of the Holy Spirit. It cannot, however, be said that 
St. Luke is more distinct than St. Matthew or St. Mark as to 
the personality itself. In Luke i. 35 we find the phrase 
meta dyvoy used synonymously with Svvayis tibiorov. In 
iv. 14, Jesus is said to return “in the power of the Spirit.” T 
In xi. 20 we find “by the finger of God,” where St. Matthew 
(xii. 28) uses the somewhat clearer expression év mvetuare Oeod 
(though, from a Hebraistic point of view, one might render this 
“by a Divine spirit, or spiritual impulse”), And in xxiv. 49, 
“until ye have put on power from on high,” where dvvapus is 
evidently a synonym for the Divine Spirit regarded as a force. 
VI. The progress of the doctrine of the Spirit is more 
manifest, however, in the book of the Acts. In the very first 
sentence the sacred writer strikes a key which prepares us for 
future revelations (Acts i. 2, “through the Spirit”), The pen- 
tecostal outpouring is related with a copiousness which shows 
how fully St. Luke realized the importance of the event, which, 
as we now see, prepared the way for a fuller apprehension of 


* One may venture to assume that sayings of the Lord were sometimes grouped 
differently by the Evangelists, with a view to greater impressiveness. 

+ On the other hand, we find ‘‘led by the Spirit” in ver. 1 3 but this may be 
metaphorical (comp. ‘‘ the hand of Jehovah was upon Elijah”), 
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the Spirit’s personality. We do not, indeed, find any trace in 
the Acts of that great truth which St. Paul was commissioned 
to announce, viz. that of the regenerating power of the Holy 
Ghost. The Spirit appears rather as the source of supernatural 
charismata, such as speaking with tongues and prophesying 
(Acts ii. 4—I11, x. 44—46, xix. 6), as instructing and directing 
believers and the church (vi. 10, viii. ZO 30,8 Xs L Oe iae lo 
xiil, 2, 4, xvi. 6, 7, xx. 28), and as the organ of prophecy in 
the narrower sense (xi. 28, xiii. 9, xx. 23, xxi. 4, 1 tT) eBue 
if the fulness of the pentecostal gift was not revealed to St. 
Luke, he at any rate had a comparatively clear view of the 
personality of the Spirit. No doubt there is still some ambiguous 
phraseology (see Acts i. 8, ii. 38, v. 32, viii. 20, ix. 17, x. 38, 
44, 45, xi. 15, 17, xix. 2), but this may be partly owing 
to the influence of the historical authorities which St. Luke 
used (the speeches in the Acts being presumably based on 
tradition) ; and even his master, St. Paul, is by no means always 
equally explicit. At any rate, such passages as “the Spirit 
gave them utterance” (Acts ii. 4), “the Spirit said unto Philip” 
(Acts viii. 29, comp. x. 19, xi. 12), “the Spirit caught away 
Philip” (Acts viii. 39), “the Holy Spirit said” (Acts xiii. 2), 
“they being conducted by the Holy Spirit” (Acts xiii. 4), 
“they essayed to go into Bithynia, but the Spirit of Jesus (note 
the phrase) suffered them not” (Acts xvi. 7), show a deliberate 
adoption of language undeniably suggestive of personality, 
VII. We pass to the Epistles. Here, too, we find at least 
two well-marked groups of passages ; the one distinguished 
by a closer adherence to the Old Testament and Jewish-Chris- 
tian type of thought, the other by the admission of a pro- 
gressive and speculative theological element, which indeed was 
indispensable for the edification of Christians of Gentile origin 
or culture. The most prominent in the former group are the 
epistles of Peter and (if recent German commentators are to be 
trusted) the Epistle to the Hebrews. 1 Peter iv. 14 is of what 
we may call the primitive type (comp. Isa. xi. 2), but 1 Peter 
i. 11, 2 Peter i. 21, point in the direction of the later revela- 
tion. (I take “the Spirit of Christ” to mean the Spirit who dwelt 
in the historical Christ, not as in Rom. viii. 9.) The references 
to the Holy Spirit in Hebrews are of the greatest importance 
for the doctrine of inspiration, but are not without significance 
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for our present purpose. See Heb. iii. 7, “as the Holy Spirit 
saith ;” ix. 8, “the Holy Spirit this signifying” (comp. x. 15). 

But I hasten to the Pauline Epistles. The doctrine of the 
Spirit is one of the most characteristic parts of St. Paul’s 
theology. By it he not only consulted the interests of believers, 
an agnostic faith being no part of his system, but also protested 
against the current of Platonic dualism of spirit and matter. “ He 
came forward,’ in fact, “as the representative of an intense 
ideal materialism such as the world had never seen.” The 
indwelling Spirit is the pledge of our present moral and 
our future corporeal regeneration; nay, it may perhaps be 
inferred from Rom. viii. 1g—23, that the Divine Spirit is to 
be the agent in the future glorification of “all creation.” Such 
a magnificent work can hardly be ascribed to a mere force or 
influence. And yet St. Paul does not always draw (or speak 
as if he drew) this as a necessary inference. The phrases, and 
especially the figures which he uses, frequently suggest rather 
a force than a person. He speaks, for instance, of the Spirit 
as a fire which ought not to be quenched (1 Thess. v. 19), and 
which ought to be rekindled when it burns low (2° Tim. i. 6) ; 
as analogous to wine (Eph. v. 18), and as a field which renders 
good fruits, and, above all, eternal life (Gal. v. 22, vi. 8). And 
if in one place (Gal. iv. 6) the Apostle speaks of God as 
“sending” the Spirit, he elsewhere uses the phrases “to give” 
(2 Cor. i. 22; 1 Thess. iv. 8), and “to supply” the Spirit 
(Gal. iii, 5 ; Phil. i. 19). Comp. kowwvia mvevpatos “ par- 
ticipation in the Spirit” (Phil. ii. 1). So, too, St. Paul speaks, 
in 1 Cor. ii. 4 (comp. 2 Cor. vi. 7), of “the demonstration of 
spirit and power” (év darodelEer TVEvpaTos Kal Suvdjews), and 
in Rom. xv. 13, 19, of the Ovvapis mvevparos ayiov 
(comp. Eph. iii. 16, and see on St. Luke above). On the 
other hand, there is a group of striking passages, in which 
the Spirit is spoken of in terms which irresistibly suggest per- 
sonality. For instance, Rom. viii. 14, the Spirit “leads” ; 
yers26, He helps?) and: “aintercedes”; 1: Cor. iil. 10 3 9He 
“searches” and “reveals”; ver. 13, He “teaches” ; Eph. 
iv. 30, He can be “ grieved” (comp. Isa. Ixiii. 10) ; 1 Tim, iva, 
He “speaks” ; 2 Tim. i. 14, He “dwells in us” ; and most 
will add the benediction in 2 Cor. xiii. 14, though a doubt is 
certainly not inadmissible. 
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It will be observed that all these passages relate to the great 
work of regeneration and sanctification. Here the Apostle is 
carried beyond himself, and already anticipates the higher dis- 
closures which it is practically true to say were made through 
St. John. One more remark, and I leave this part of the 
subject. The highest point reached by the Apostle in his 
teaching concerning the Spirit is in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(see Eph! ‘ii: 018) :22>iv. 3, 4). °* The unity of the-Spirits” 
How nearly St. Paul has approached to the doctrine of the 
Paraclete! The Church has to carry on Christ’s work, and 
needs His representative to quicken, to strengthen, and to 
unify her. It is strange at first sight that in the twin epistle, 
that to the Colossians, there is "so little reference to that great 
truth. The explanation probably is that the heretical teachers 
at Colosse, who dwelt on angelology, would have taken the 
amvevpa for one of the created spirits. The compensation is, 
that Christ Himself is glorified in the Epistle to the Colossians 
as the immediate author of the transfiguration and restitution 
for which all nature longs. 

VIII. Johannine writings. The Apocalypse of St. John 
ought, strictly speaking, to have preceded the Pauline Epistles, 
as it is evidently a monument of a more primitive type of 
Christianity. It is the more remarkable that at the very 
opening of the book we find the Spirit mentioned in a way 
that singularly arrests the attention, the benediction-prayer 
being directed first of all to “ Him who is, and who was, and 
who is to come ;” secondly, to “the seven spirits who are before 
His throne ;” and thirdly, to Jesus Christ (Rev. i. 4, 5). Not 
only have we “seven spirits” instead of one, but these seven 
spirits are made to precede the second Person in the Holy 
Trinity. The probable explanation of the first point is that 
the “seven Spirits” (rather, “ spirits”) represent the sevenfold 
gifts of the Spirit, just as the “seven churches” represent 
the Church in its various branches. At the end of the book 
we find both the Spirit and the Church spoken of in the 
usual way as unities, “The Spirit and the bride say, Come” 
(Rev. xxii. 17). And as to the second point, St. John cannot 
mean to subordinate the Son to the Spirit; for the striking 
phrase in iii. 1, v. 6, proves that he knew the Spirit to be, if 
not subordinate, at any rate ministerial to the Son ; comp. also 
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xix. 10, “ The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy,” 
Zé, Jesus bears His testimony through the medium of the 
Spirit who inspires the prophets. The two chief passages 
quoted (Rev. i. 4, and xxii. 17) justify us in maintaining that 
St. John in his Apocalypse realized the truth of the personality 
of the Spirit. 

But the latest revelations to St. John, and the close of 
the divinely directed course of the doctrine of the Spirit, 
are to be found in St. John’s Gospel, illustrated by his 
Epistles. St. John, it cannot be denied, has a higher and 
deeper view of the person of Christ than even St. Paul, ex- 
cept perhaps St. Paul in the Colossians, and this advance of 
knowledge modifies his view of the truth relative to the 
Holy Spirit. I mean that our Lord is more immediately the 
central agent of the universe, according to St. John, who there- 
fore insists more on a close and intimate union with Jesus as 
the first requisite to a believer. According to St. Paul, a 
saving union with Christ is effected through the gracious 
agency of the Spirit (1 Cor. xii. 13 ; Rom. viii. 9, etc.) ; the 
Spirit is in general (see, however, Rom. viii. 10, which is in 
spirit Johannine) the principle of the new life. According to 
St. John, brooding over and developing the sayings of Christ 
under the influence of the Paraclete, Jesus Himself enters 
into direct relations with the soul. “I am the vine, ye are 
the branches . . . . apart from Me ye can do nothing” (John 
xv. 1—5). The office of the Spirit, according to St. Paul, is 
regenerative ; according to St. John, it is revealing (see John 
xiv, 26, xv. 26, xvi. 1315 ; comp. I John ii. 27), 

It is a singular fact, however, that there are two well-marked 
classes of passages in St. John’s Gospel and Epistles, one 
distinctly affirming the personality of the Spirit ; the other, not. 
(1) 1 John ii. 20, 27. Here, instead of “ Spirit,” we have a 
new phrase, “an anointing,” and to this “anointing ” precisely 
the same qualities and effects are attributed as to the Spirit. 
(2) 1 John iv. 1, 2. Side by side with “the Spirit of God ” 
we find “the spirits” in the plural, and in a way which ex- 
cludes personality. At first sight, a reader cannot, I think, 
help interpreting “the Spirit of God” on the analogy of “the 
spirits.” (3) 1 John iv. 13, “ because He hath given us of His 
Spirit,” as if the Spirit were a divisible quantity, of which one 
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believer may receive more than another (comp. John iii. 3.4). 
(4) John i. 33, “to baptize with the Holy Spirit ;” suggesting 
a principle or force rather than a person. (5) John xx. 22, 
“Receive the Holy Spirit” (the Greek, however, has no 
article) ; this too is, at least at first sight, more favourable 
to the impersonal than to the personal view of the Spirit’s 
nature. (6) John vii. 39 may also be quoted in this connection. 
It runs, according to the best manuscripts and editors, “. ... 
for the Spirit * was not yet (ovaw yap nv mvevpa), because 
that Jesus was not yet glorified.” The meaning of the passage 
has been much disputed, but in the light of the context it would 
seem to be that the ever-flowing stream of spiritual influence 
spoken of in ver. 38 (as opposed to the intermittent inspiration 
of Old Testament saints), was not yet a fact of the believer's 
experience, the solemn “It is finished” not having yet been 
spoken. The phrase chosen to convey this idea is, however, far 
from being suggestive of the personality of the Spirit. 

It will be observed that none of these passages belong to the 
discourses of our Lord. The farewell addresses of Jesus contain 
the most impressive declarations of the personality of the Divine 
Spirit. 

How is this phenomenon to be accounted for ? Why did 
not St. John utilize the profound truths which he had so faith- 
fully reported ? I do not lay so much stress on the impersonal 
phraseology to be found in the Gospel narrative. Our Lord 
Himself thought fit, as St. John tells us, to use such phraseology 
even after His resurrection (see John xx. 22), and there may 
have been some special reason why the Evangelist did the same. 
But when he was not writing as an historian, and could unburden 
all his thoughts, how was it that he did not stir up his 
disciples to appropriate the great truth of the abiding Paraclete, 
the more so as he does point them in most affecting language 
to the “ Paraclete with the Father,” Jesus Christ ? (1 John ii. 1.) 

The question is one which deserves the attention of reverent 
Bible students. It relates to one of those “silences of Scripture,” 
which, it has been well observed, are so full of instruction. We 
cannot suppose-that St. John had not himself assimilated the 
glorious}truth of the second personal Paraclete. The heavenly 


* “Holy” may have been inserted by some well-meaning scribe, to suggest a 
comparison with John xx, 22. 
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eloquence of the farewell discourses must to some extent be 
due to the perfect sympathy and insight of the Evangelist; and 
besides, in St. John’s earlier work, the Apocalypse, we have 
found sufficient intimations of the Spirit’s personality.* With 
much deference to older students of New Testament exegesis, 
I venture to offer my own solution of the difficulty, which is 
that St. John regarded the personal view of the Spirit as too 
high for the majority of his readers, and laid it up as a jewel 
in the treasury of his Gospel for a more susceptible age. 

Let me conclude with some brief remarks on the importance 
of this doctrine for men of this generation. Dr. Dollinger, in 
his valuable work on Prophecies in the Christian Era, gives an 
account of the Abbot Joachim (twelfth century), to whom one 
Easter night the richness of meaning in the Apocalypse, and 
the agreement of the Old Testament with the New, was made 
clear, as he believed, by revelation. He laid down that there 
were three great eras: that of the Father, also called the 
Petrine age; that of the Son, or the Pauline age ; and lastly, 
that of the Holy Ghost, or the Johannine period. May there not 
be an element of truth in the dreams of this uninspired prophet? 
I referred just now to the different forms of the doctrine of the 
Spirit in the later Johannine writings. May it not be that the 
words of our Lord on the Paraclete, too deep for the Johannine 
age, are written “for our admonition, to whom the ends of the 
ages have come”? (1 Cor. x. 11.) Never, as it seems, were the 
temptations of the Church so subtle, and the tasks set before 
her so comprehensive, as now. How can we mect the one, 
and accomplish the other, without a more personal contact 
with the Spirit of the Lord? Time-honoured restraints, both 
moral and intellectual, are daily losing their power. How can 
we supply their place, except by the indwelling Spirit? Take, 
for instance, the question of inspiration. The teaching of the 
Church is often represented as “mechanical,” and as “convert- 
ing men into automata;” and no doubt language has often 
been used only too favourable to such an accusation. But if 


* The clear utterances of the Apocalypse seem to me to stand, in the way of a most 
attractive solution which has been offered by a friend, viz., that St. John was so 
absorbed by the person of his Lord, that he could not in his own life of faith distinctly 
realize the conception of the second Paraclete. ‘‘ Truly our fellowship is with the 
Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ” (1 John i. 3). : 
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we will only study the biblical doctrine of the indwelling of 
the Spirit, such doubtful language will cease to be used, and 
the attacks of the enemy be repelled. Let us reverence the 
letter of Scripture, but put the Holy Ghost above it. Christ 
is the sum of the Scriptures, and it is the office of the Paraclete 
to reveal Him in ever-fresh fulness to the believing Bible 
student. We need not be nervously anxious to explain the 
difficulties of the letter; this is not faith in the Paraclete. 
Let us take another example. A great deal is said now-a-days 
(eg. by M. Renan and Mr. Matthew Arnold) about the 
importance of distinguishing between what Christ can be 
proved to have spoken and what was added by His “re- 
porters.” Those who hold the doctrine of the Paraclete will 
not be careful to answer such remarks. It is clear that St. 
John did not regard himself as unveracious, because he fused 
his recollections of our Lord’s words with the truths derived 
from pentecostal influences; and his theory, if we may call it 
so (see John xvi. 12, 14, 15), is but a development of the 
fundamental biblical doctrine of the Divine Spirit. The task 
of exegesis is now to determine, first of all, the true meaning 
of the letter, and then the rules and canons of its spiritual 
interpretation. To the first of these tasks a mere linguist 
may perhaps be adequate ; to the second, the combined efforts 
of a number of intellects sanctified by the Holy Ghost are 
absolutely necessary. 

I will not pursue this subject further, but will conclude with 
remarking that the Divine Paraclete is a Person. No mere 
influence would be sufficient for our needs, whether generally 
as Christians, or specially as interpreters of the Word. We 
want a helper close at hand, with whom we can commune as 
directly as the disciples did with Jesus, who, when they could 
not understand some dark discourse, asked him, saying, “ What 
might this parable be?” Such an all-powerful Helper has 
been won for us by the resurrection of our Lord. 
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Outlines of Sermons 
from the Alternatibe Ghening Lessons, etc. 


The figures in square brackets, thus, [6] refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 


Suggested Copies for Holy Week and Easter Sermons. 
BY THE-REV. FRANCIS HESSEY, D.C.L., RURAL DEAN, VICAR OF 
ST. BARNABAS, WEST KENSINGTON. 

I. 

THE TEACHINGS OF THE EPISTLES FOR HOLY WEEK. 
Sun. The greatness and condescension of Christ (Phil. ii. 6, 7). 
Mon. The loving-kindness of Christ (Isa. Ixiii. 7). 

Tues. The humiliation of Christ (Isa. 1. 5, 6). 
Wed. The priesthood of Christ (Heb. ix. 24—26). 
Thurs. The sacramental remembrance of Christ (1 Cor. xi. 2 3—26). 
Fri. The entrance into the holiest by the offering of the blood of 
Christ (Heb. x. 19, 20). 
Sat. The preaching of Christ to the spirits in prison (1 Pet. iii. 
18—20), 
i 
SOME SAYINGS OF HOLY WEEK AND EASTERTIDE. 
Sun. 1. “Who is this?” (Matt. xxi. 10.) 
2. “Blessed be the King that cometh in the name of the Lord ” 
(Luke xix. 38). 
3. “We have no king but Czsar” (John xix. 1s). 
4. “The prince of this world hath nothing in Me” (John xiv. 30). 
5. “The hour is come” (John xvii. 1). 
Tues. 6. “One of you shall betray Me” (John xiii. 21), 
7. “That thou doest, do quickly” (John xiii. 27). 
Wed. 8. “Thou shalt deny Me thrice” (Mark xiy. 30). 
9. “When thou art converted, strengthen thou thy brethren”’ 
(Luke xxii. 32). 
to. “This do in remembrance of Me” (x Cor. xi. 25). 
Thurs. 11, “ Weep not for Me” (Luke xxiii. 28). 
Fri, 12. “It is finished” (John xix. 30). 
13. “Behold thy son” (John xix. 26). 


Sat. 14. 
Les 
East. S. 16. 
Er 
RO’ 
Mon. 19. 
Tues. 20. 
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“ Make it as sure as ye can” (Matt. xxvii. 65). 

“Thou wilt not leave My soul in hell” (Ps. xvi. IO). 

“Who shall roll us away the stone?” (Mark xvi. 3.) 

‘He is not here; He is risen” (Matt. xxviii. 6). 

“Touch Me not” (John xx. 17), 

“Handle Me, and see” (Luke xxiy. 39). 

“ Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed ” 
(John xx. 29). 


Tl. 


EVENTS OF HOLY WEEK AND EASTERTIDE. 


Sun. Triumphal entry of the Lord Jesus— 

As a king (Luke xix. 38). 

As a priest (Mark xi. 15—17). 

As a prophet (Matt. xxi. 11). 
Mon. The last controversy (Matt. xxii. 46). 
Tues. The word of warning (Luke xxi. 36). 
Wed. The voice from heaven (John xii. 28). 

The last peaceful night (Luke xxi. 37). 

Thurs. The last passover (Luke xxii. 15, 16). 
Good Friday.—The offering of Christ’s body (Heb. x. 10). 


The subjection of His will (Rom. v. 19). 


Easter Even.—The last Sabbath (John xix: 31). 

Easter Day.—The first Lord’s Day. 
Morning Dawn.—‘“ They remembered His words” (Luke xxiv. 8). 
Noonday Sunshine.—“ Jesus Himself drew near” (Luke xxiv. 15). 
Eventide Light.—“ Peace be unto you” (Luke xxiv. 36). 


BY THE REV. RICHARD J. LIVINGSTONE, M.A., VICAR OF AIGBURTH,, 


LIVERPOOL. 


IV. 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST THE REVEALER OF THE 


THOUGHTS OF MEN. 


1. The fearful disciples. 4. The wavering judge. 

2. The fickle multitude. 5. The convinced centurion. 

3. The envious priests. 6. The honourable counsellor. 
V. 


VOL. X, 


EVENTS OF THE PASSION. 
1. The reproof of Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 40). 
2. The silence of Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 63). 
Io 
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. The prophecy of Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 64). 
. The command of Jesus (Luke xxili. 28). 
. The death of Jesus (John xix. 30). 

. The grave of Jesus (John xix. 41). 


VI. 
1. Christ betrayed. 4. Christ condemned. 
2. Christ denied. 5. Christ crucified. 
3. Christ arraigned. 6. Christ buried. 


AU BR Ww 


BY THE REV. I. R. VERNON, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. AUDRIE’S, BRIDGWATER. 
VII. 
QUESTIONS. 

. ‘How can we know the way?” 
os Gord, ts it LP?” 
. “Dost Thou wash my feet ?” 
. “Surely thou art one of them; thy speech bewrayeth thee.” 
. “Canst thou drink of the cup that I drink of?” 

6. “Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter into 
His glory ?” 


nb WwW ND 


VIII. 
CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE. 
1. Christ our example (1 Pet. ii. 21). 
2. Christ sinless (1 Petsii22). 
3. Christ reviled (1 Pet. ii. 23). 
4. Christ silent (1 Pet. ii. 23). 
5. Christ suffering (1 Pet. ii. 23). 
6. Christ seemingly vanquished (Matt. xxvii. 66). 
7. Christ satisfied (Isa. liii. 11). 


BY THE REV. G. MARSHAM ARGLES, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. MARY, 
BISHOPHILL SENIOR, YORK. 


IX. 
1. The day of warnings. 4. The day of preparation. 
2. The day of parables. 5. The day of atonement. 
3. The day of betrayal. 6. The day of rest. 


BY THE REV. JAMES W. BARDSLEY, M.A., VICAR OF CHRIST CHURCH, 
SURBITON. 
X. 
1. The need for revival (Hab. iii. 2). 
2. The cry for revival (Ps. Ixxxv. 6. 
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3. The author of revival (Ps. cxxxviii. 7; Titus iii. 5). 
4. The subjects of revival (Isa. lvii. 15). 

5. The continuance of revival (2 Cor. iv. 16). 

6. The fruits of revival (Hosea xiv. 7). 

7. The end of revival (Hosea vi. 2). 

3 


BY THE REV. T. H. BARNETT, VICAR OF ST. MARK’S, EASTON, BRISTOL. 


XI. 


ATONEMENT. 
. The one sacrifice for sin (Heb. ix. 26). 
. The sinless One (Heb. vii. 26). 
. The Son of man (Rom. viii. 3). 
. The sin-bearer (John i. 29). 
. The sin offering (Isa. liii. 10). 
. The cleansing from sin (1 John i. 7). 


Am Bw hd 4 


BY THE REV. THEOPHILUS CAMPBELL, D.D., RECTOR OF SHANKILL, 
LURGAN. 


Dit, 
. The institution of the Lord’s supper. 
. The betrayal, and character of Judas. 
. The denial, and repentance of Peter. 
. The agony in the garden. 
. The condemnation. 
. The crucifixion. 
. The rest in Paradise. 


TAN BW D we 


March 21st. 


The Sundaw next before Guster, 


Zp. Phil. ii. 5—11. Gos, Matt. xxvii. I—54. LSS CVa gi CVLs 
Less. Exod. ix. I—35; Matt. xxvi. I—75 ; Exod. x. 1—29, or xi. I—10 ; 
Luke xix, 28—48, or xx. 9—20. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 
BY THE REV. H. ARMSTRONG HALL, INCUMBENT OF ST. GEORGE'S, 
DOUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN. 
Exon. xi. 7.—‘‘ Zhe Lord doth put a difference between the Egyptians and Israel.” 


ORIGINALLY there was “no difference” between the Egyptians and 
Israel; both were descended from one source, both were tainted with 
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sin. So too, originally, there was no difference between the Church and 
the world. St. Paul enforces this, (1) as between Jew and Gentile 
(Rom. x. 12); (2) as between individual members of the human family 
(Rom, iii. 22). Consider— 


I. The nature of the difference. 

There can be no doubt but that there was a difference—that the Lord 
“put” one—between the Egyptians and Israel, and “that the Lord 
doth put ” one between the world and the Church. 

What is this difference? God’s choice. He chose Israel, He did not 
choose the Egyptians; He has chosen the Church, He has not chosen 
the world. 

Herein lies the “difference;” and because it is not a visible or even, 
in itself, a demonstrable one, the world now, as the Egyptians then, 
decline to believe in it, and a sign becomes in some sense necessary. 


II. The reason for the difference. 

Not merit on Israel’s part, or sin on Egypt’s part ; but, 

1. God’s love for Israel’s fathers (Deut. iv. 37). 

2. God’s oath (based upon God’s love) to Israel’s fathers (Deut. 
vii. 7, 8). 

So the Church was chosen because God loved her ; though why God 
loved her, or how He loved her, in a certain sense we cannot tell [49]. 


III. The sign of the difference. 

As said above, Pharaoh declined to believe in the difference, or, 
whilst tacitly acknowledging it, refused to act in accordance with it. A 
sign was given, in order that he might “ know how that the Lord doth 
put a difference between the Egyptians and Israel.” That sign consisted 
in the triumphant exodus of Israel without casualty of any kind, as 
contrasted with the family distress and national disaster which were 
about to happen to the Egyptians. 

Observe that the deliverance was a sign of the difference, not the 
difference itself. So salvation, in the ordinary but very partial sense of 
deliverance from future punishment, will be but a “sign” and a conse- 
quence of the choice which God has already made, of the “ difference” 
which the Lord has already “ put” ; a choice and a “ difference ” about 
the existence of which the world is sceptical, but the reality of which all 
will be forced to acknowledge when the sign is given [50] [5z]. 
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March 26th. 
Good Friday, 


“ip. Heb. x. 1—25. Gos. John xix. 1—37.  Pss. xxii, xl., liv., Ixix., Ixxxviii. 
Less, Gen, xxii, I—19 ; John xviii. I—40 ; Isa. lii. 13—liii. 12; 1 Pet. ii, 1—25. 


CHRIST FORSAKEN OF HIS FATHER. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., BISHOP OF OSSORY. 
Ps. xxii. 1.—“‘ My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 


THE reference of this psalm to Christ and His sufferings most evident. 

1. Its predictions quoted in the Gospels as fulfilled. The lots cast 
upon the vesture (ver. 18 ; see John xix. 34). The piercing of hands and 
feet (ver. 16; see John xix. 37). The mockery (ver. 7), the agony 
ver. 14), the thirst (ver. 15), all minutely described. 

2. Not only do Evangelists apply the psalm to Christ, He appropriates 
it to Himself. Its opening words were on His dying lips (Mark xv. 
33, 34). It is by these words we are to gauge Christ’s agony, and learn 
its meaning. 

There had been three hours of appalling darkness and appalling 
silence. That silence broken by still more appalling cry—“ My God, 
my God, why,” etc., etc. 


I. How are we to interpret these awful words? 

1. Not the cry of a mere martyr. Had Christ been only such, He 
would have been inferior to thousands who have suffered for His sake— 
facing most terrible of tortures joyfully and triumphantly. Was Christ 
less than a martyr? Was He less than a man? 

2. Not wrung from Him by agony of body, but by anguish of soul. 
His agony in Garden (“ exceeding sorrowful even unto death ”) occurred 
before human hand had touched Him, or nail had pierced Him. And 
the agony on the cross was deeper than that of Gethsemane; for it 
wrung this deeper wail from the Son of God. 


II. But why this cry of anguish? 

1. His disciples had forsaken Him; but it was not for that. God 
had forsaken Him! Oh, the unutterable misery of being deserted by 
His Father whom He loved, and who so loved Him in return! The 
words, and the repetition in them, express the very depth of anguish— 
“ay Goel OMiy God)!” “ Forsaken tf” > *°Why ?” 

Let all Scripture answer. Christ was hanging there as our Surety and 
Substitute. ‘He bare our sins in His own body on the tree” (1 Pet. 
di. 24; see also Isa. lili. 4—6; Matt. xx. 28; 2 Cor. v. 21). 
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2. No other way of explaining this cry. This does explain it. Con- 
flicting attributes in the Godhead to be harmonized before man could 
be accepted and forgiven—Holiness and Love, Justice and Mercy [52]. 

God found a way to reconcile them in the work and suffering of 
Christ (Ps. Ixxxv. 10; Rom. ili. 25, 26). 

The atonement of Christ was not to make God merciful. It was 
because He was already merciful that He planned the atonement (John 
ili, 16, 17). 

But His love to guilty man rendered the hiding of God’s face from 
man’s Substitute necessary (see Hab. i. 13). 


III. Learn from this cry— 

The true nature of Christ’s death—a ransom, an atonement. 

Learn from it the evil of sin, and how God abhors it [53]. 

Learn from it the greatness of God’s love, and how we may obtain 
His mercy. 

But for this desertion of Christ for a time, God must have had hid 
His face from us for ever. Has His darkness and agony brought light 
and peace to our souls? Is Christ’s death, death to our sins? (Rom. 
vi. 11, 12.) Is Christ’s life, life to our souls ? (Gal. ii. 20.) 

(1.) Contrast Christ’s words to His Father—‘‘ Why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” with Christ’s words to us—‘‘Z wll never leave thee nor forsake 
thee” (Heb. xiii. 5). 

(2:) Contrast this psalm with the next. The twenty-second is the 
psalm of the Shepherd “ wounded for our transgressions.” The twenty- 
third is the psalm of the sheep “healed by His stripes.” We never 
should have had the latter, had it not been for the former. That begins 
with desertion, grief, and despondency—“ IZy God, my God, why,” ete.; 
this with confidence, rejoicing, and repose—“ Zhe Lord is my Shepherd, 
L shail not want.” That tells of Christ’s death and abandonment on 
our behalf ; this tells of His presence with His people evermore (ver. 3), 
even in “the valley of the shadow of death” (ver. 4). 
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March 28th. 
Gaster Day. 


Zp. Col, iii. 1—7. Gos. John xx.1—10. Pss, ii, vii, cxi., cxili., cxiv., cxviil. 
Less, Exod. xii. I—28 ; Rey. i. t10—18; Exod. xii. 29—51, or xiv. I—313 
John xx. 11—18, or Rey. v. I—14. 


THE STEADFASTNESS OF GOD’S PURPOSE. 


BY THE REY. DAVID DALE STEWART, M.A., RECTOR OF COULSDON, 
SURREY. 
Ps. ii. 6.—‘* Vet have Z set my King upon my holy hill of Zion.” 
THE key to this psalm is distinctly given us by inspired New Testa- 
ment writers. The reference is not to David the son of Jesse (see 
Fairbairn’s “ Typology,” i. 117), but to Crist, the Son of David, whose 
everlasting kingdom God has from the beginning purposed. 

That kingdom, when fully established, will be a perpetually happy 
one (Ps. xxii. 17; Rev. xi. 15). And the earnest of it even now is 
delightful (Rom. xiv. 17, 18; 1 Tim. iv. 8). 

But this psalm, like other scriptures, sets forth— 


I. Man’s opposition to God’s purpose. 

1. A notorious instance, brought to our minds recently when observing 
Good Friday ; (as the early Christians noted, Acts iv. 27,) “of a truth 
against Thy holy servant (aida, comp. Isa. xlii. 1) Jesus,” etc. (Comp. 
with ver. 2 of the psalm, “took counsel,” Matt. xxvii. 1.) 

2. Repeated instances have since been found in Church history, when 
Christianity has been hampered by the errors of men ; “of your own 
selves” (Acts xx. 30; comp. Gal. iii. 1, Col. ii. 19), or when Church 
extension has been hindered by Satan and his agents (see 1 Thess. Late. 
and Christ’s words from His throne in heaven to the seven churches, 
Rev. ii. 10, 13, 20). 

3. The final instance will arrive when the opposition of the devil and 
his children (Gen. iii. 15) will culminate in the enormous daring foretold 


(Rev. xvi. 14) [54]. 


II. But God’s purpose nevertheless stands. 

Vet have I set my King. 

r. Christ’s resurrection on the third day, in spite of priestly precautions 
and Pilate’s company of Roman soldiers, was the commencing fulfilment 
of text, as the Apostles joyfully recognized (Acts ii. 24, xiii. 33)» 

As Joseph’s brethren, by selling him into Egypt, were the unconscious 
instruments for exalting him, even whilst they said, “ We shall see what 
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will become of his dreams,” so did the scheming of Christ’s antagonists 
give prominence to His victory over the grave [55] [56]. 


‘¢ Vain the stone, the watch, the seal : 
Christ hath burst the gates of hell.” 


2. All human and Satanic opposition in divers ages since has been as 
signally vanquished. He that sitteth in the heavens (Ps. cxv. 3) has 
laughed (Isa. lix. 5, 6) ; as when— 

(1) The Lord spoke in His wrath, for the death of Herod by worms 
(Acts xii. 23, 24), for the shipwreck of the Spanish Armada; or 

(2) When the Lord triumphed in mercy; by the conversion of the 
persecuting Saul; by the blood of the martyrs becoming the seed of the 
Church, in spite of Diocletian’s boast [57]; and recently by the spread ot 
Christianity in Japan, after its annual insults to the Cross [58] (compare 
the prayer in verse 8 of this Psalm ii. with the proof that it had been 
answered in Matt. xxviii. 18). 

(3) The effrontery of Christ’s foes at Armageddon, notwithstanding 
the mustering of myriads, and the wiles of their Satanic chief, will be as 
easily and as completely subdued as when the builders of Babel left off 
in confusion, or as when the host of Pharaoh sank like lead in the 
mighty waters (Rev. xix. 17—20). 


III. Therefore the path of wisdom is evident, “Be wise 
now” (ver. Io). 

(1) Lor the hitherto unbelieving. Accept Christ as the Propitiation 
and the Life without further delay. Be at once, like Saul of Tarsus, the 
subdued rebel (Acts ix. 6, 20). “ Kiss the Son,” etc. 

(2) Hor the hitherto believing. Seek an increase of faith, that you 
may be Christians indeed (compare Easter Collect with Col. i. g—1 ay 
Blessed are all they that trust in Him. To be spiritually minded és 
LIFE, and is also ¢he pledve of PERFECT LIFE, both in body and soul, 
ee God shall fully and finally set His King on Mount Zion in eternal 
glory. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA, 
BY THE REV. A. G. HELLICAR, M.A., VICAR OF BROMLEY, KENT. 


EXOD. xiv. 13, 15.—'' And Moses said unto the people, Fear ye not ; stand still, and 
see the salvation of the Lord, which He qwill show to youto-day. ... And the Lord said 


unto Moses, Wherefore criest thou unto Me? Speak unto the children of Israel, that they 
£0 forward,” 


Mark the fitness of this subject for Easter Day :— 
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There is a twofold connection. 

I. As regards Christ Himself. The departure of Israel from Egypt 
brings before us ideas both of a suffering and victorious Messiah ; for— 

(1) The paschal lamb (Exod. xii.) sets Him forth as the atoning 
victim. 

(2) The victorious host, passing the sea, describes Him as a con- 
queror; for He is the true “ Son” whom “God brought out of Egypt” 
(Matt. 1. 15). 

Hence passage of Red Sea a type of Christ’s victory. 


II. The connection of Christ and His people. 

This leads us to view His victory as ours (Rom. vi. 3—6 ; Col. ii. 12). 
We are “baptized into Christ’s death” (see Baptismal Service, “ Figur- 
ing thereby thy holy baptism.” 

We may therefore regard the two directions of the text as addressed 
to ourselves, as expressing two aspects of Christian life (1 Cor. x. 
E02, 1); 

1. “Stand still, and see the salvation of the Lord.” We rest on 
Christ's victory. We look back to that, and wp to Him who won it 
(Isa. Ixiii. 5; John xvi. 11; Titus iii. 4, 5). 

(1) So the apostles after crucifixion. They waited (Actsi. 4). How 
hopeless their state at first! but soon they went forth in power, pro- 
claiming the name of Jesus (Acts ii. 36—41, ili. 12, 16). 

(2) So the believer now. In Christ is his strength ; he fights “looking 
unto Jesus” (Ps. cxvi. 13). 

2. But the other direction is equally important : “ Go forward.” Christ's 
triumph supplies basis for this exhortation (Phil. iii. 3) [59]. 

(1) Mark the Church’s triumph in the early days. She went forward, 
enlarged her borders (Isa. liv. 1—4). 

(2) This word is for us too. Let us mark, then, that the resurrection 
of Christ is— 

(a) A pledge that we may “ go forward” in safety. ‘“ Wherefore criest 
thou?” etc. What more did they want? They had but to go on. 
What more proof do we want than that which Christ’s resurrection 
gives? (Acts v. 31, 32; Rom. i. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 17, 20.) 

(8) A sense of strength. We “go forward” because of it. We share 
His triumph; we receive His gifts (Ps. Ixviti. 18; John xvi. 7; Rom. 
vill. 14). 

(y) A ground of hope. We shall “ go forward” toa final victory, when 
death shall be swallowed up, and the song of Moses be sung by redeemed 
saints (t Cor. xv. 54; Rev. xv. 3) [60]. 
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Mark that our situation resembles that of Israel. 

1. We have (1) enemies pressing on us, (2) an alluring land behind 
us, (3) an uncertain future before us. 

2. Had they in self-confidence turned and fought, they would have 
been ruined: they were to “stand still, and see the salvation of the 
Lord.” Had they in panic delayed, the waters would have closed on 
them: they were to “go forward.” “ By faith” they crossed the sea 
(Heb. xi. 29). 

So let it be with us! Let us “glory” only “in the cross”; but let 
us “run with endurance the race set before us.” 


April 4th. 
Dhe Kirst Sunday atter Caster. 
£p. 1 John v. 4—12. Gos. John xx. 19—22. Pss. xix.—xxiii. 


Less. Num. xvi. I—35 3 1 Cor xv. I—28; Num. xvi. 36—50, or xvii. I—II 5 
John xx. 24—29. 


GOD’S CHOICE OF HIS INSTRUMENTS EVIDENCED BY 
RESULTS. 


BY THE REV. W. M. SINCLAIR, M.A, VICAR OF ST. STEPHEN’S, WEST- 
MINSTER, AND CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
NumMB. xvii. 17.—‘* Dhe rod of Aaron was budded.” 

I, Introduction. 

1, The priesthood of the eldest son the] principle of the patriarchal 
church. 

2. Consequent prescriptive prejudice against choice of Levi and 
Aaron. 

3. Obvious reasons for this selection : 

(1) Superior zeal of the tribe of Levi. 

(2) Aaron was thus to strengthen his brother Moses in founding the 
theocracy. 

(3) Shared Moses’ faith, purity, and earnestness for God, religion, and 
reformation (though in a less degree). 

(4) Necessity of having a separate caste at that stage of the progress 
of revelation, kept apart from the pollutions and employments of the 
early world. 

II. Religious privilege an inevitable necessity. 

1. In governing the world through freewill, the Almighty attaches 
additional influence to those who surpass others in moral excellence. 
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2. Compare the successive choice of Noah, Abraham, Judah. 

3. Patriarchal church itself an instance. 

4. The possibility of our Lord being tempted, and His humanity 
rising above it through His Divinity, make Him the highest example of 
the same truth (Phil. ii. 7—11; Heb. i. 3, 4, ii. 9, 10). 


III. Analogy in nature for this privilege. 

1. Among millions of seeds, the best come to their proper use. 

2. The best types of plants are cultivated, to the exclusion of the less 
valuable. 

3. So of animals, 

4. The infinite, omnipresent, unceasing purpose of the Almighty 
makes them to differ for the good of the whole. 


IV. Rationale of religious privileges. 

1. Necessity of “salt” and “light ” [61]. 

2. The great law of progress, that “to him that hath shall be given 
more abundantly ” [62]. 

3. It ceases to be a desirable object when an object of envy; and 
the enviers render themselves, zso facto, incapable of it. 

4. Religious privilege in reality a responsibility (Numb. xviii. 1), 
which ceases to be itself, if regarded with self-satisfaction, and can only 
exist in the soil of humility and self-devotion to the good of others. 

5. Those who have it not in one particular form can have it in 
another, by cultivating their own particular work, through faith. 


Vv. Application to the Christian ministry. 

1. No caste now. 

2. In Christ Jesus all are kings and priests, offering the only possible 
Christian sacrifice since Calvary, the offering of themselves. 

3. All can become ministers, if called by the grace of God, and by 
taking pains to qualify themselves. 

4. All Christians, even if not ordained ministers, have their own 
special ministries (Rom. xii. 6—8). 

5. Many laymen have an influence for good in their own spheres, far 
‘beyond what seems, at first sight, a higher grade of ministry ; compare a 
great philanthropist with a worn-out unsuccessful clergyman [63]. 

6. Where all are kings and priests, this is to be expected. Those who 
regard the thing with surprise, look at it from an entirely wrong plane. 
It is for order’s sake that the special ministrations in a church have 
been confined to men who have gone through special selection and 
training, and may expect a special grace for their peculiar office, though 
not an absorption of gifts. 
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7. Prophetic gift not confined to the pulpit. Many laymen win more 
hearts to Christ by their writings, than some preachers, unmoved by the 
Spirit, by their whole sermon-life. 

8. Duty of ministers to recognize their own limitations, the privileges 
of others, and the universal and unsuspected operations of the Spirit. 

9. Probability, when details of church government and organization 
are not matters of special revelation, but of inference, that there should 
be bodies conscientiously disagreeing outwardly even with a church 
more demonstrably apostolic in its lines than others; this a reason for 
patience and toleration [64]. 

ro. All that the Prayer Book prays for in regard to the Catholic 
Church is, not external conjunction, but that all who profess and call 
themselves Christians may be led into the way of truth, and keep the 
faith in— 

(1) Unity of spirit; (2) Bond of peace ; (3) Righteousness of life. 

11. We cannot help believing our own form to be the best, and we 
need not meddle with others ; but the grand thing is, Do THEIR RODS 
BLOSSOM ? 

VI. Conclusion. 

Above all things, Do our own? 

Whatever may be the particular ministry entrusted to us by God, is 


there a sign even of the bud, then of the leaf, then of the flower, and 
lastly, of the fruit ? 


April 11th. 
Ghe Second Sunday after Easter, 


pt Pet, i, 1o—2e. Gos. John x. 11—16, Pss. lvi—Ixi. 
Less. Numb. xx. I—13; Luke x. 17—42 ; Numb. xx. 14—xxi. 9, or xxi. 10O—35 ; 
Gal. ii. I—21. 


THE KING’S HIGHWAY. 
BY THE REY. W. WALTERS, M.A., VICAR OF PERSHORE, AND RURAL DEAN, 
NUMB. xxi. 22.—“' We will go by the king's highway, until we be past thy borders.” 
THE wanderings of the Israelites were almost over. A generation 
younger than that which could not enter in through unbelief were 
halting before the passage of the Jordan. Between their camp and the 
fords of that river was the rocky land of Edom, through which the 
march would be short ; for a good road lay along a valley whereon kings 
with their armies could go. But Edom would not let Israel pass that 
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way ; so, much discouraged, they went round until they came to the 
borders of the Amorites. Again they were refused permission, but 
this time they fought against Sihon, and took possession of that land, 
and so marched on towards Jordan. 


I, The journey of Israel is a picture of the Christian life. 

We are marching towards the promised land, but the way is through the 
enemy’s country. Two tribes opposed Israel; viz., (1) the Edomites, 
(2) the Amorites. 

1. These descendants of Edom were at enmity with the children of 
Jacob; the feud that had its origin in the tents of Isaac increased 
until in after days the children of Edom cried over Jerusalem, “ Down 
with it!” (Ps. cxxxvii. 7.) Edom is the symbol of the world; for Edom 
and Israel belonged to the same family, but Israel was taken out, 
and made a chosen people distinct from Edom. 

2. Sihon, king of the Amorites, was the great enemy who thwarted 
the progress of Israel, but was “finally beaten down under the feet ” 
of Israel. 


II. The king’s highway. 

Through the rocky fortresses of Edom and across the borders of 
the Amorites ran the king’s highway. The royal road of the Chris- 
tian les through the world and by the strongholds of Satan. These 
enemies may resist progress, but the Christian has this advantage, 
that the world cannot refuse a passage, and Satan, resisted, will flee 


away [65 | [66]. 


III. The king’s highway is the way of the cross. 

The highway has been prepared by priest and prophet for the coming 
of the King, and along it has travelled ‘“ One glorious in His apparel, 
mighty to save.” Who is this? (Isa. Ixiii. 1.) 

The Conqueror of sinand Satan, and the Leader of His people, has 
passed that way towards the land of rest. He has overcome the 
world. Thomas 3 Kempis describes the King’s highway of the holy 
cross. (Second book, chapter xii.) 


IV. Application. 

By which way are we travelling? the King’s highway or the way 
of the spies of the land? [67.] The Collect, Epistle, and Gospel of 
the 2nd Sunday after Easter speak of the great example left for the 
Christian to follow. ‘The Good Shepherd has gone along the King’s 
highway, leading into the fold the sheep out of the wilderness. Enemies 
have stood in the way, but have fled. It is through much tribulation 
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that we travel along the King’s highway [68]; but pray for grace that 
we may daily endeavour ourselves to follow the blessed steps of the 
most holy life of the Son of God. 


April 18th. 
The Third Sunday after Easter, 
Lp. 1 Pet. ii, 1I—17. Gos. John xvi. 16—22. Pss. XC.—xciv. 
Less. Numb, xxii, 1—41 ; Luke xiv. 1—24; Numb. xxiii. 1—30, or xxiv. I—25; 
Eph. ii. 1—22. 


THE CHARACTER OF BALAAM. 


BY THE REV. ALFRED R. SYMONDS, M.A., VICAR OF WALMER, DEAL. 


Numg. xxiv. 12, 13.—‘‘ /f Balak would give me his house full of silver and gold, I 
cannot go beyond the commandment of the Lord.” 
Tue character of Balaam is one of strange contrasts and glaring incon- 
sistencies. At the outset it is questionable whether he was merely a 
soothsayer or really a prophet, though a reprobate one, as Judas was 
really an apostle, though a reprobate. Balaam’s reputation among 
idolaters, seeking after enchantments, practising divinations, favour the 
first notion ; while his knowledge of the true God, his communications 
with Him, and his sublime predictions, indicate the other. Again, was 
he a worshipper of God, actuated in a measure by the fear of God, but 
overcome by a strong besetting sin, or a consciously depraved hypocrite ? 
His taking counsel of God, his devout expressions, his replies to Balak, as 
in our text, point to the one; his diabolic advice to Balak for the ruin of 
the Israelites, to the latter. Not attempting, however, any formal solution 
of the difficulties connected with Balaam’s character and history, let us 
deal with it practically. Herein solemn truths are exemplified, depths 
and inconsistencies of sin disclosed. In him is a portrait seen of many 
a professor. There are plenty of Balaams in Christendom. Yea, the 
more we know of our own hearts and of the delusions of sin, the more 


readily shall be able to understand Balaam’s character and history. 
Observe— 


I. The unavailing character of mere gifts. 

Gifts not grace. The one may exist without the other in great per- 
fection. This was soin Balaam. He wasaman of great gifts. But where 
was his grace? [69.] His gifts were a mere outside glitter [70]. The inner 
man remained uninfluenced. That eloquent prophet, that gifted seer, 
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was still earthly, sensual, devilish. Herein a type of some who have 
preached grandly, yet lived dishonourably. What contempt does it pour 
on mere gifts when we see a Balaam prophesying, and a Judas working 
miracles! What emphasis do such instances impart to Christ’s warning, 
“‘ Many will say,” etc. (Matt. vii. 22, 23). Let then the most gifted not 
be high-minded, but fear. We want grace rather than gifts—specially 
the grace of love dwelling in our hearts and pervading our lives. So 
felt that most gifted Apostle, St. Paul. “Though I speak,” etc. (1 Cor. 
xili. 1) [71]. 

II. The moral impotency of mere knowledge of the truth, 
and of taste and sensibility in regard to it. 

What noble conceptions had Balaam of God! How his imagination 
kindled and feelings thrilled as he contemplated the condition and 
prospects of Israel, as the people of the true God! What devout senti- 
ments he gave utterance to! Yet mark. He who could say, “God is 
not a man,” etc. (xxiii. 19, 20), tries by a medley of sacrifices and en- 
chantments to prevail on God to allow him to curse Israel. He who 
said so emphatically, “If Balak,” etc. (xxiv. 13), yet w7/fully pursues a 
way he knew to be contrary to the Divine will. He who said, “ Let me 
die,” etc. (xxiii. 10), counsels the Midianites to a hellish plan for the 
ruin of Israel, and as a consequence himself perishes by the sword 
(xxxi. 8). What hideous discrepancy! And what but a like discrepancy 
is it, when any carry light in their heads, and are dark in their hearts? 
all their knowledge of the truth availing not to mortify sin or to incite 
to holiness. Ah, only love can do this last ; the love of God in Christ 
shed abroad in the heart, evoking from that heart love for God. Apart 
from this, knowledge is vain (1 Cor. xiii. 2). 


III. See in Balaam the darkening, deadening, damning 
power of a master-sin. 

This, in his case, covetousness (2 Peter ii. 15; Jude Tey 72 ene 
workings of the lust of gain show themselves in the inconsistencies and 
waverings of his conduct. His whole history exhibits a conflict between 
his fear of God and his better judgment on the one hand, and his 
dominant passion on the other. And this at last prevails. Unwilling 
to lose the promised reward and honour, he suggests to Balak a plan for 
seducing Israel into sin, and so to idolatry. And this by the man who 
had said “ Blessed is he,” etc. (xxiv. 9). What warning is here! See 
what a master-sin may bring forth. Balaam a type of those on whom 
some dominant lust exerts a darkening and deadening power—the 
drunkard or gambler, for instance. Beware of a besetting sin, lest it 
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become a master-sin [73]. The power of sin is progressive. First, it 
dims, then darkens, then deadens, then damns. The Lord make us to 
stand in awe, and sin not! [74.] 

IV. See the peril of resisting restraining grace. 

These three chapters are a record of restraining grace put forth on 
Balaam. Resisting it, he is at last given up to the devices and desires 
of his heart, and perishes in his own corruption. Oh, beware! To 
disregard convictions, to slight warnings of conscience, to overleap 
providential barriers, is to resist restraining grace, to act the part of 
Balaam, and to incur the awful peril of being “ let alone.” 

The whole subject may well put us on searchings of heart. How, too, 
does it commend to us that prayer of the Psalmist, “Search me, O God, 
and try me,” etc. (Ps. cxxxix. 23, 24). 


ILLUSTRATIONS SSIMILES,. ETC, 


Lhe figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not in all cases responsible, 


49. Christian sonship—its privileges.—A king once said to a 
particular favourite, ‘‘ Ask what thou wilt, and I will give it unto thee.” 
He thought, “If I ask to be made a general, I shall readily obtain it ; 
if for half the kingdom, he will give it to me. I will ask for something 
to which all these things shall be added.” So he said to the king, 
“Give me thy daughter to wife.” This made him heir to all the wealth 
and honours of the kingdom. So choosing Christ makes us heirs to all 
the wealth and glory of the Father’s kingdom. 

50. Creation and redemption compared.—In the creation of 
man, God began at the outside; but in the work of regeneration, He 
first begins within—at the heart. Bunyan. 

51. Regeneration, its necessity.—A thistle-seed would not bring 
forth a rose-bush without a change in its nature any more than a thistle 
grown would bear roses without a change. Nor will a child in whom 
the seed of sin dwells grow up in the nature and love of God, without 
regeneration, any more than the growing young-man sinner and the full- 
developed sinner. One is as necessary as the other, and calls for the 
same power from above to accomplish it. Fehn Bate. 


52. Justice and mercy.—Like two streams which unite their 
separate waters to form a common river, justice and mercy are combined 
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in the work of redemption. Like the two cherubim whose wings met 
above the ark; like the two devout and holy men who drew the nails 
from Christ’s body, and bore it to the grave; like the two angels who 
received it in charge, and, seated like mourners within the sepulchre, 
the one at the head, the other at the feet, kept silent watch over the 
precious treasure; justice and mercy are associated in the work of 
Christ. They are the supporters of the shield on which the cross is 
emblazoned ; they sustain the arms of our heavenly Advocate ; they 
form the two solid and eternal pillars of the Mediator’s throne. On 
Calvary, “mercy and truth meet together, righteousness and peace 
embrace each other.” Dr. Guthrie. 


53. Sin, its repulsiveness.—What a fearful view the ancient 
Israelites must have had when they saw the blood exhibited in every 
part of the tabernacle and temple, on the altar, at the entrance, upon it, 
and underneath it, and on the horns; on the golden altar, upon the 
vail and within the vail; everywhere there was blood, blood! So fully 
did God foreshadow Heb. ix. 22. Let ws look back with reverent 
thankfulness upon the ancient types—thankfulness that owr blood need 
not be shed; the Lamb has been taken in our stead. 


54. Stellar worlds, their destruction.—During the last two or 
three centuries, upwards of thirteen fixed stars have disappeared. One 
of them, situated in the northern hemisphere, presented a peculiar bril- 
liancy, and was so bright as to be seen by the naked eye at mid-day. 
It seemed to be on fire. It appeared at first of a dazzling white, 
then a reddish yellow, and, lastly, of an ashy pale colour. Laplace 
supposes that it was burning up, as it has never been seen since. The 
conflagration was visible about sixteen months. A sun on fire! a 
solemn illustration of a singular passage in a very old book: “The 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise; the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat ; the world also, and the works that are therein, shall 
be burned up.” 

ss. God’s ruling of secondary causes.—Second causes in the 
hands of God are neither more nor less than arrows in the hands of the 
archer—they know not their way, nor the end of it; but he who makes 
use of them, directs them with so much skill, discernment, and wisdom, 
that they never fail to hit the mark he has appointed for them. 

Fean Claude. 


56. God’s overruling power.—“A few drops of water, more 
or less,” says Victor Hugo, “prostrated Napoleon.” He meant that 
the battle of Waterloohculd have begun at elev en o’clock in the 
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morning, but there was rain on the previous night, and Napoleon could 
not move his artillery over the heavy mud plain until near noon, and 
that five hours’ delay turned the fate of Europe; for Blucher did not 
arrive with his soldiers till the forces of the Iron Duke were all but 
defeated. C. D. Foss. 


57. A medal was struck by Diocletan, which still remains, bearing the 
inscription, “ The name of Christians being extinguished.” 

58. In June, 1587, the first edict for the banishment of the missionaries 
was published. . . . The final catastrophe was in 1637, at Shimabavya, 
where thirty thousand Japanese Christians found a common grave, over 
which was written the inscription, “So long as the sun shall warm the 
earth, let no Christian be so bold as to come to Japan.” ... The 
number of missionaries altogether is now about seventy, and of Church 
members, about two thousand.” 

Church Missionary Atlas, pp. 121, 124. 


59. Activity, Christian, a tonic.—It was an act of policy with 
some of the Roman consuls to keep the people constantly at war, that 
they might be diverted from hatching mischief and seditions at home. 
The dangerous humours in the body politic were supposed to find their 
outlets in the strife with foreign nations in which the people were engaged. 
Whatever the wisdom of such policy, we are sure there is nothing like 
aggressive action by the Church to keep her in a healthy state. Those 
who are most active in securing new territory for the Saviour, planting 
the standard where hitherto the banner has not waved, are less likely to 
be troubled by the internal strifes so characteristic of our earthly state, 
and certainly less likely to foment them. 


60. Palm an emblem of victory.—The palm was the ancient 
classical symbol of victory and triumph, and was early assumed by the 
Christians as the universal emblem of martyrdom. In pictures of 
martyrdoms, an angel descends with the palm. It is engraved on the 
martyrs’ tombs, and placed in their hands by the painters. The martyr 
thought little of the suffering, but much of the victory. 


61. Grace should be active.—Travelling on the railway, you will 
often see the lamps lighted in broad day, preparatory to a passage 
through a dark tunnel, or for the coming night. A wise precaution 
requires that the lamp of grace be lit up in the heart, that we may be in 
readiness for the dark passages in life, or the darker hereafter. 


62. Grace, its influences.—If a beam of the sun fall upon a 
looking-glass, it not only makes it glitter, but represents the very image 
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of the sun in the glass; but though it fall ever so strongly on a mud 
wall, though it enlighten, it does not leave its image there. So saving 
light does not only irradiate, but transform and sanctify. Salter. 


63. Word, dispensing the.—There are two ways of treating the 
seed. The botanist splits it up, and discourses on its curious charac- 
teristics ; the simple husbandman eats and sows, sows and eats. Similarly 
there are two ways of treating the Gospel. A critic dissects it, raises a 
mountain of debate about the structure of the whole and relation of its 
parts, and when he is done with his argument, he is done; to him the 
letter is dead ; he neither lives on it himself, nor spreads it for the good 
of his neighbours ; he neither eats nor sows. The disciple of Jesus, 
hungering for righteousness, takes the seed whole ; it is bread for to-day’s 
hunger, and seed for to-morrow’s supply. Dr. Arnot. 


64. God’s witnesses everywhere.—There is not a height on the 
loftiest Apennine on which there is not some blossom which the winter 
frost has not nipped, some floweret which the hurricane has not blasted. 
There is no desert without an oasis. And so there is not a Church or a 
communion under heaven, in the bosom of which there are not here and 
there some witnesses that God has not utterly forsaken it. 

Dr. Cumming. 


65. Christian’s source of strength.—A British subject may be 
safe although surrounded by his enemies in a distant land—not that he 
has strength to contend alone against armed thousands, but because he 
is a subject of our Queen. A despot on his throne, a horde of savages 
in their desert, have permitted a helpless traveller to pass unharmed, 
like a lamb among lions, although, like lions looking on a lamb, they 
thirsted for his blood, because they knew his sovereign’s watchfulness, 
and feared his sovereign’s power. The power thus wielded by an 
earthly throne may suggest and symbolise the perfect protection of 
Omnipotence. A British subject’s confidence in his country may 
rebuke the feeble faith of a Christian: ‘‘ O thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt?” Dr. Arnot. 


66. Grace, its power.—As springs of fresh water may be found in 
the midst of the sea, and as the firefly passes through the flames without 
burning its wings ; so a vigorous and resolute soul may live in the world 
without being infected with any of its humours, may discover sweet 
springs of piety amidst its salt waters, and fly among the flames of 


earthly concupiscence without burning the wings of the holy desires of a 
devout life. Francis de Sales. 
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67. Christian life, a pilgrimage.—Each true Christian is a right 
traveller; his life his walk, Christ his way, and heaven his home. His 
walk painful, his way perfect, his home pleasing. I will not loiter, lest 
I come short of home, I will not wander, lest I come wide of home, but 
be content to travel hard, and be sure I walk right, so shall my safe way 
find its end at home, and my painful walk make my home welcome. 

Warnock. 

68. Farewell to the world.— 

Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home; 
Thowrt not my friend; I am not thine: 
Too long through weary crowds I roam: 
A feeble ark on the ocean brine, 

Too long I’m toss’d like the driven foam ; 
But now, proud world, I’m going home. 


Good-bye to Flattery’s fawning face ; 
To Grandeur with his wise grimace ; 
To upstart wealth’s averted eye ; 
To supple office, low and high ; 
To crowded halls, to court and street, 
To frozen hearts and hasting feet, 
To those who go, and those who come, 
Good-bye, proud world, I’m going home. 
R. W. Emerson. 


69. Grace, a comparison.—The meanest grace is above the 
highest intellectual parts, as the smile of a sunbeam is more powerful 
to chase away the grim and sour darkness of the night than the spark- 
ling of a diamond. Sunday Teachers’ Treasury. 


70. Gifts and graces.—Gifts without grace are often only a fair 
glove to cover a foul hand; grace hath the clean hand and pure heart 
(Ps. xxiv. 4). They are like Uriah’s letter, which carried his own death- 


warrant ; or like a long row of ciphers without a unit before them, looking 
large, but having no real value. i 


71. Gifts and hearts.—It is said of the Lacedemonians, who were 
a poor and homely people, that they offered lean sacrifices to their 
gods; and that the Athenians, who were a wise and wealthy people 
offered fat and costly sacrifices; and yet in their wars the former had ate 
mastery over the latter. Whereupon they went to the oracle to know 

e reason why those should speed worst who gave most. The oracle 
returned this answer to them: “The Lacedemonians are a people who 
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give their Aeards to their gods, but the Athenians only give their gz/¢s to 
their gods.” Thus hearts without gifts are better than gifts without 
hearts. W. Secker. 


72. Covetousness a snare.—Martin de Golin, master of the 
Teutonic order, was taken prisoner by the Prussians, and delivered 
bound to be beheaded. But he persuaded his executioner first to take 
off his costly clothes, which otherwise would be spoiled with the sprink- 
ling of the blood. Now the prisoner, being partially unbound to be 
unclothed, and finding his arms somewhat loosened, struck the execu- 
tioner to the ground, killed him afterwards with his own sword, and so 
regained both his life and liberty. . . . We are all Achans by nature, 
and the Babylonish garment is a bait for our covetousness ; whilst, there- 
fore, we ask to take the plunder of this wardrobe, we let go the mastery 
we had formerly of it. ZT. Fuller. 


73. Covetousness overcome.—Crates threw his gold into the 
sea, saying, “I will destroy thee, lest thou destroy me.” If men do not: 
put the love of the world to death, the love of the world will put them 
to death. Venning. 


74. Covetousness independent of amount.—The spirit of 
covetousness, which leads to an over-value and over-love of money, is 
independent of amount. A poor man may make an idol of his little, 
just as much as the rich man makes an idol of his much. We know our 
blessed Lord’s own declaration, how the poorest person may exceed in 
charity and liberality the richest ; and that is by giving more than the 
wealthy in proportion to the whole that is in his possession. So in like 
manner a poor man may be more covetous than a wealthy man, because 
he may keep back from the treasury of God more in proportion to his all 
than the rich man keeps back from /zs all. If the Christian character 
is debased, and heaven is lost by such indulgence of covetousness as to 
make a man an idolater of mammon, it is of little consequence whether 
the heart be set on an idol of gold or an idol of clay. 

EL. B. Ramsay. 
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Homilies for Duly Mite. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES D. BELL, D.D., HONORARY CANON OF 
CARLISLE, RECTOR OF CHELTENHAM., 


I, HARSH JUDGMENTS. 


IN modern preaching, what is most wanted, perhaps, is more 
minute teaching on the details of practical morality. The 
duties and virtues of life might with great profit be more fully 
insisted on in the pulpit; and though we ought never to forget 
that, as Young sings— 
“ Talk they of morals? 
The grand morality, thou bleeding Lamb, 
Is love of Thee ;” 

yet we should remember that the knowledge of the right and 
of the wrong, of the honourable and dishonourable, of the cruel 
and the kind, comes to no man naturally, but must be laid 
before his mind, and pressed on his conscience. Moreover, 
distinct sins, such as harsh judgments, evil speaking, lying, 
pride, selfishness, covetousness, must be rebuked and held up 
to reprobation ; and distinct graces, such as sympathy, kind- 
ness, forgiveness, and humility, must be enforced as belonging 
to that kingdom which is “ righteousness” as well as “ peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” Doctrine and duty are closely 
woven into the teaching of our Lord’s discourses and into the 
writings of His Apostles. The inspired writers even sometimes 
leave the mysteries of grace, the glory of God, the promises of 
the Gospel, the privileges of the saints, and the raptures of 
heaven, and descend to the common business of life, to speak 
of the relations of husbands and wives, parents and children, 
masters and servants, and they tell us that “the grace of God 
which bringeth salvation hath appeared unto all men, teaching 
us that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world.” So long 
as the sermon on the mount remains as the highest exposition 
of practical morality, and the highest standard of spiritual duty, 
it becomes all who are “stewards of the mysteries of God” to 
come down into the field of daily life, and seek to bring the 
minds of men out of the horrible pit and miry clay of sin and 
selfishness, into harmony with the mind of God. 
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Hence it has been thought that some Homilies on the most 
common topics that belong to practical piety may not be out 
of place in the pages of the Clergyman’s Magazine. 

Let us begin the series with “ Harsh Judgments,’—this dis- 
turbing cause of the peace of many a man’s life,—this unchris- 
tian intrusion into the motives and behaviour of others. “Judge 
not, that ye be not judged. For with what judgment ye judge, 
ye shall be judged: and with what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again.” 

What is the judging so decidedly forbidden by our Lord ? 
Are we not to form any conclusion at all about our neighbours? 
Are we not to discriminate betwixt good and evil in their 
actions ? Are we never to express an opinion on the character 
and conduct of other men, but let them pass on in their own 
course without praise or blame? This would be simply im- 
possible. We cannot help forming an opinion about others. 
We must in a measure sit in judgment on their conduct. Our 
Lord Himself distinctly recognizes the fact that we must pass 
our verdict on men’s character and conduct, when He says we 
are to discern by their fruits the false teachers from the true. 
He also said, “ Judge not according to the appearance, but judge 
righteous judgment.” The Apostle to the Gentiles, moreover, not 
only tells us that the power of expressing such an opinion with 
truthfulness is the privilege of the spiritually-minded Christian, 
when he says, “ He that is spiritual judgeth all things ; yet he 
himself is judged of no man ;” but he passes a judgment upon 
his fellow-apostle Peter, saying, “that at Antioch he withstood 
him to the face, because he was to be blamed” (Gal. ii. 11). So 
too, John, the Apostle of love, singles out a man of his day by 
name, and, holding him up to reprobation, condemns him : 
“Diotrephes, who loveth to have the pre-eminence among them, 
receiveth us not. Wherefore, if I come, I will remember his 
deeds which he doeth, prating against us with malicious words.” 

If, then, it is permitted to us to judge others, and if, indeed, 
we cannot help forming an opinion of an actor and his actions, 
what is “judgment” forbidden by our Lord? Is it not the 
harsh judgment that we would deprecate being passed on our- 
selves? Our Lord means, I think, that we are to judge others 
in the spirit that we would have others form an opinion of us. 
For He-adds as His reason why we should not judge, that 
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there is a law of retribution. “ Be very sure,” He says, “ that 
you in turn shall be judged by the same standard ;” “that 
with what measure we mete, it shall be measured to us again.” 
Now, if we judge others as we would have them judge us, 
we shall do so tenderly and fairly, and shall be loath to put 
the worst construction on their conduct. There are some 
people who live in an atmosphere of suspicion ; who are ever 
ready to believe the worst of others, and over whom there 
passes the chill of disappointment when the malicious tale or 
the idle story is proved untrue. These are they who impute for 
the generous deed, selfish motives; who believe what seems 
most pure and beautiful to be, if you dissect it, base and vile. 
These are they who are ever ready with harsh speech and rude 
hand to pull the mote out of their friends’ eyes, while the beam 
of self-conceit and uncharitableness makes them stone blind to 
the evil in their own. This continued criticism of another’s 
conduct, this intolerable intrusion into another’s life, mani- 
festly reveals anything but a humble and charitable state of 
feeling. Oh, this lack of love, this lack of humility, this lack 
of generosity! We know our own motives surely better than 
our neighbours can know them; and even when our actions 
look most suspicious, there exist hidden facts known only to 
ourselves, which, if revealed, would show how unjust is the 
heartless criticism sometimes passed upon us. Let us not then 
be hasty in passing an ungracious verdict on our neighbour’s 
deeds because of some external appearance or surface impres- 
sion, nor let us pronounce harshly upon others’ motives at all : 
for so long as we know not their hidden springs, we cannot, 
without danger of a breach of Christian charity, assume the 
censor’s part, and sit in judgment on their moral condition. 
How forcible and solemn are the words of the Apostle ! 
“Therefore judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come, 
who both will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and 
will make manifest the counsels of the hearts ” (tp Cormady.43): 
Moreover, when faults are plain, and cannot be mistaken, let 
us not condemn hastily, or proclaim to the world at large our 
neighbour’s failings, or blast by the breath of suspicion, the 
whisper of doubt, or the sneer of incredulity, the character we 
might have saved, and perhaps by our tenderness might have 
healed. Let, us judge as we should wish to be judged. If we 
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are sensitive to praise and blame, so are others ; if we shrink 
from censorious fault-finding, so do our neighbours; if we are 
wounded by the ungenerous imputation, so are our brethren ; 
and therefore, if we “do unto others as we wish them to do 
unto us,” instead of the ungenerous comment and the unfair con- 
demnation, we shall show them that charity which delights to 
throw a cloak over others’ failings, and so to “hide the multi- 
tude of sins.” Let us remember that “charity suffereth long, 
and is kind; is not easily provoked; thinketh no evil; rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, and endureth all things.” 

If, moreover, we show such kindness to others; if we forbear 
rudely to touch their moral sores, or point the finger of scorn 
at their failings, do you not think that they in turn will show 
the same forbearance and tenderness tous? Most true it is, 
even as regards men, “With what judgment ye judge, ye shall 
be judged; and with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again.” Some one has said that the treatment 
we receive from others is but the reflection of what we give 
ourselves. Human nature is not so bad but that it will respond 
to generous kindness ; it will be overcome by good; it may 
be melted down into returning love; and this is just what our 
Lord means us to understand by the words, “ Condemn not, and 
ye shall not be condemned ; forgive, and ye shall be forgiven ; 
give, and it shall be given unto you: good measure, pressed 
down, and running over, shall men give into your bosom.” 

So far, then, with regard to our fellow-men, When we 
think of God, let us remember that a day is coming when we 
shall stand before Him; and since “by our words we shall be 
justified, and by our words we shall be condemned,” and as 
the unforgiving cannot expect to be forgiven, let us take heed 
that “all our things”—even our very judgments on others—“ be 
done with charity.” One great reason for not judging others, 
or only judging them as we ourselves wish to be judged, should 
be the consciousness of our own faults and imperfections. This 
ought to make us tender to the failings of others. 

“We do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” 


Every one of us has need to take up the cry of self-condem- 


x 
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nation: “Enter not into judgment with Thy servant, O Lord ; 
for in Thy sight shall no man living be justified.” Every 
sincere Christian has a deep and humbling consciousness of 
his own sinfulness. “The remembrance of his sins is grievous 
to him, and the burden of them intolerable.” It is through 
much self-condemnation and humiliation that he has entered 
the strait gate; and surely the knowledge of the evil of his 
own heart and life, and his experience of the “grace that 
abounds over his abounding sin,” should be enough to prevent 
him from sitting in judgment on his brother. It ought to do 
so, and make him both loving and merciful and meek. It is 
self-righteousness, the Pharisaic spirit, ignorance of one’s own 
guilt and evil-heartedness, that makes a man reckless in 
censure, and severe in judgment. And it is to such, who are 
ignorant of themselves, blinded by self-conceit, and by a 
presumptuous estimate of their own superiority, and whose 
religion is a parody on the humble holy spirit of Christianity, 
that our Lord says, “Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam 
that is in thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 

The same thought is further expanded when our Lord says, 
“Can the blind lead the blind? Shall they not both fall into 
the ditch?” In fact, to correct a brother’s faults, one has need 
of clear and undimmed spiritual vision; for no task needs 
purer motives, or sounder judgment, or more of that perfect 
fairness which can spring only from love. Ignorance of self is 
just that moral condition which renders us inapt for the task 
of reforming others. Besides, what hypocrisy it is to be so 
deeply concerned about the faults of our neighbour, whilst we 
are so little concerned about our own failings! If we were 
really anxious for the correction of moral evil, and for the 
reformation of the evil-doer, would not our zeal manifest itself 
first of all in the amendment of our own faults? and would 
not this professed concern for the correction of what is wrong, 
like charity, “ begin at home”? Indeed, if we busy ourselves 
about our own moral disorders, and enter on the task of 
Sweeping the heart and the life clean of all that is offensive to 
God, we shall find so much to do—our hands will be so full— 
that we shall have little time for reforming others. Engaged 
in the effort of correcting our own faults, we shall not be guilty 
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of that officious zeal which may well be met with the bitter 
and biting retort, “ Physician, heal thyself.” Only when self- 
correction has the first place in our thoughts, when “the 
beam” of pride and loveless uncharitableness is “cast out,” shall 
we have that singleness of eye, and that tenderness of touch, 
which will fit us for the delicate office of mending evil in others. 

Evil, indeed, when it is recognized, must be condemned, and 
we ought to attempt to reform it. But while we use efforts to 
correct others, though we are not called upon to sit in judgment 
upon them, we are also to reprove, rebuke, admonish, with 
lowly charity and true sympathy, and with such self-discipline 
aS wars against the same evil in ourselves. And he who thus 
approaches the difficult task of correcting others, while he 
“shines as a light in a dark place,” and acts as salt upon a 
corrupt society, while he discriminates accurately between good 
and evil, will never run into the error of censorious fault- 
finding, or of pronouncing upon his neighbour’s motives ; he 
will not be guilty of the false accusation, the unworthy insinua- 
tion, or the ungenerous sneer. 

There is one other thought connected with the subject. 
Those who are the most apt to suspect, in whatever looks 
generous, base reasons, are they whose own motives are not 
pure. Those who put the worst possible construction on the 
conduct of a neighbour are those whose own lives will not 
bear inspection. A close study of human nature will tell us 
this. It is thus we judge others by ourselves. “To the pure 
all things are pure;” but unto them that are defiled and 
unbelieving is nothing pure, but even their mind and con- 
science is defiled. Be sure that it is the severe and pitiless 
judge of others’ faults on whom you may safely fix the charge, 
“Thou art the man.” 


“¢ For they who credit crime are they who feel 
Their owz hearts weak to unresisted sin : 
Mem’ry, not judgment, prompts the thoughts which steal 
O’er minds like these, an easy faith to win ; 
And tales of broken truth are still believed 
Most readily by those who have themselves deceived.” 


The sum of the whole matter is this: If we would avoid 
uncharitableness and intolerance, we must love; and if we 
would love others as we ought to love them, we must be 
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humble. “In lowliness of mind let each esteem others better 
than ourselves.” We are “in honour” to “prefer one another ;” 
and this can only be carried out by being well acquainted with 
the evil of our own hearts, with our own lamentable deficiencies 
and shortcomings. A heathen philosopher has said that every 
man carries about him two bags. In the one before him he 
puts the faults of his neighbours, and in the one behind his 
own. Would it not be well for us occasionally to reverse the 
position of the bags? If we know our own hearts as we ought 
to do, we know much more evil of ourselves than we can possibly 
know of anybody else. “ Pride can only come by looking at 
the faults of others more than we do at our own.” Let us 
then cultivate Christian humility, and out of that will spring 
real Christian love, “the very bond of peace and of all 
virtues; without which whosoever liveth is counted dead before 
God.” The loving and the humble heart will be saved from 
harsh judgments of others. Therefore cultivate love. 


“ Love is duty’s full completeness, 
Substance of all goodness, Love : 
Love is true, and only meetness 
For the saintly life above.” 


House to House Visitation, 
BY THE REV. ALGERNON SIDNEY GRENFELL, M.A., CHESTER. 


Ir must often be felt, when visiting sick or dying people, that 
the very weakness, shortness, and uncertainty of the work one 
has then to do, makes one think perforce of what could have 
been done, and can yet be done, for those in health. If one 
only knew one’s people, if one only had some idea of their 
personal spiritual life, how much uncertainty and sense of 
aimlessness would disappear. If we only had taught before, 
how much more strong and cheering might be the hope that 
the lessons had been heard and understood; how much 
more satisfactory the evidence of deed as well as word that 
God had been truly teaching. It seems to be unnatural: to 
e ave to the hour of physical weakness that probing of 
he soul which we seem then to feel requisite alike for the 
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patient’s preparation and the minister’s guidance. And without 
limiting the saving merits of Christ, is it not unlike the method 
of the Gospel to concentrate its intensest energies on the 
viaticum out of this world? Is it a hope for the next world, 
and not a Gospel for this one? Is not the life more to us at 
least than the death? the table-talk more than the bidding 
adieu? Is not the dying but a ceasing of the thing that is? 
the life, that which has all the hopes and all the fears of the 
judgment to be pronounced? If so, the thought of visitation 
of the sick cannot but be followed by the thought, ‘What can 
we do for the whole? 

Some one may say “man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” 
The minister can best avail when God in His providence opens 
a special way. The feeble testimony we can bring may be as 
a still small voice after the earthquake and the fire, when pain 
or fear are making God’s voice heard already. It is as much as 
a minister need wish to do to come in at such moments as the 
ambassador of Jesus to the individual soul. There is plenty of 
such work to be done, and plenty more on hand to make us well 
content that our visitation should be of the sick. How can we, 
why need we, visit the whole? Yet we read of one who, 
while burdened with the care of all the churches, while full of 
fightings without and fears within, while occupied in such 
anxious literary works as the two Epistles to the Corinthians, 
yet dealt in such wise with the many who inquired or who 
believed at Ephesus, that in describing that ministry after- 
wards he could solemnly declare, as a patent principal fact, 
“T-have taught you publicly, and from house to house.” 

Hence comes the usual theory of house-to-house visitation. 
And though that may be the changeable form, not the per- 
manent substance of the lesson which St. Paul’s example 
teaches, yet we are doubtless right in assuming that he 
implies constant and assiduous visitation of the whole. I would 
ask, then, in what sense and manner is there need of our visit- 
ing the whole? to what extent, in what manner, is it possible ? 

First, then, what is the need ? 

Is it not sometimes very startling to find the profound 
ignorance of those who have dwelt at our side for years, have 
once been in our schools, have often been in our churches ? 
Are not the prayers of the poor sometimes found to be 
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strangely superstitious formule, unconscious of Christianity ? 
Are not men’s religious ideas, when we do get at them— 
even in old church-goers, aye and even in communicants— 
often an astounding phenomenon of ancient, world-wide, man- 
made, Adam-made, natural, but all unspiritual theology ? God 
is merciful, say many souls ; and we—we haven't been so very 
wicked. We have gone to church on Sundays, and what more 
can you expect of busy folks? We haven’t been to com- 
munion, but we didn’t feel fit, and were as well away. And 
we have suffered a good deal, and we hope God will put that 
down to our credit. We don’t profess to believe in the for- 
giveness of our sins ; and so we have never known how to joy 
in God, but we have done our best. Is not all this so quietly 
and calmly and pertinaciously maintained, that we say, as we 
behold it, “Have they never heard of a Gospel?” Have 
they never had ears to hear, or chance to learn, of that 
revealed religion of God in Jesus, whose first axioms are the 
upsetting of this ancient, slavish, shrinking, deprecatory, com- 
pensatory, untrusting, unloving, unspiritual, unfruitful, hopeless 
attitude of man towards God? I speak not of the poor only, 
but of the middle-class—aye, and of the well-to-do. 

Then, as to the need. If we think of the ordination charge, 
“that you never cease your labour, your care, and your dili- 
gence, until you have done all that lieth in you, according to 
your bounden duty, to bring all such as are or shall be com- 
mitted to your charge, unto that agreement in the faith and 
knowledge of God, and to that ripeness and perfectness of age 
in Christ, that there be no place left among you either for 
error in religion or viciousness in life,’ can we look on those 
who know not what is meant by faith, who know not their own 
sinfulness, who know not Christ, and whose religion is one great 
error, and say there is no great need? If we have vowed, the 
Lord being our helper, “to banish and drive away all erroneous 
and strange doctrines contrary to God’s Word, and to use both 
public and private monitions and exhortations in our cures, as 
need shall require and occasion shall be given,” we shall doubt- 
less feel even that there is more need than occasion, 

Yes, but need of what? Do we not preach on Sunday, and 
tread God’s Word, and celebrate communion? Do we not preach 
or lecture in the week, to those at least who come to us? Do 
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we not give religious lessons in school? Do we not hold 
confirmation classes? Do we not visit the sick? Do we not 
look up absentee children? Do we not see most of our flock 
at some time or other, on some sort of business, and get a 
word in? Do we not send tracts? Do we not send forth 
district visitors? What can we do more? 

Yes, we do much; but does it follow, zfso facto, that we 
know our people? We may do all this: visit the sick; give 
the young formal class-teaching; be very busy with our Sunday 
services ; very anxious about either the singing or the preach- 
ing, or both; very ready to go when sent for; very willing to 
walk a mile or two to hold a cottage lecture; and yet find a 
strangely large portion of our people quite untouched, and 
unaware of what God has through us to say to them, 

I ask the question simply, for I cannot answer it myself. 
It may be some can gladly answer, “No: where thus we take 
God’s openings, He leads us to do His work, and it is done so 
far as we can hope to be means of doing it.” I think it may be 
some also will answer, “Yes; folk do remain strangely untouched ; 
and when at their sick-bed we probe their knowledge, we are 
startled at finding no foundation laid for the Lord Jesus, no 
shaking of the idol temple of natural superstition, which seems 
to be dedicated to its master, Satan, under the name of Christ.” 

A painful question might indeed be asked: painful because 
so hard to answer. Is our Church machinery adequate? Can 
we overtake our work? Is it true that the proportion of those 
quite untouched by all systems of Christian work is terrible ? 
We cannot stay here to discuss so great a subject. Our ques- 
tion is, What can we do ourselves ? 

We agree about need, what about time? Does the lack 
of occasion come from time lost elsewhere? The clergy are 
to baptize, marry, and bury, to preach and teach, and see to 
the public service, and visit the sick. Are they as clergymen 
to give large time, say, to singing on the one hand, or secular 
education on the other? I speak not of warm interest, which 
must be keen in both, but ¢ime. Are they personally to under- 
take these works in detail, if that other need be true? Are 
they to be the active guardians of the ratepayer, the assistant 
or supreme inspector of nuisances, the energetic policeman, or 
weekly visitor for the national schoolboard, and the clerk to the 
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national school? Are these and the like absolutely necessary 
duties which after all leave no time adequate—for what ?—for 
visitation of the whole? 

Here comes in the question of the sense and manner of that 
visitation. I suppose it has been found unprofitable to visit as 
a beadle or a spiritual policeman. It is, I think, possible to 
say incessantly, Why don’t you come to church ? or to be more 
personal and faithful, and cry to many a John and Mary, week 
by week, Where were you on Sunday last? It is possible to 
count increased attendances, aye, even an increase of communi- 
cants, to fill free seats as well as pews, or even to throw all 
open, and see master and man together; it is possible to 
compel them to come in to the established worship of the 
Church of England on Sunday morning or evening, or even 
both, and yet find that great need but little touched, Is there 
not sometimes an inviting need, a pressing need, of just this 
very attack on the old Adam heathenism, that we should cry, 
Avaunt! ye who for fear of man would kneel to God. 

I suppose it has been found unprofitable to chalk out an 
uniform unswerving rule of bodily presence in so many houses 
per week, per month, or per year. The visits have often ended 
in a “not at home” and a tract left till called for. Our own 
excessive planning seems to diverge from the line of God’s 
own working, which loves to show its underside to us as yet 
in unintelligible variety of crossing threads—the pattern and 
the plan to Him alone. And the visits may take a general level 
of dulness, from the average level of warmth which our multi- 
tudinous receptions evoke. And the counting of them up may 
after all be but a snare, a visitation of the cottage, or the shop, 
or the drawing-room, but not a visitation of the souls therein, 
Such planning leaves and gives no time for God’s own work. 
To some it must seem well-nigh impossible to make such plans ; 
and yet again St. Paul found need and time and reason to 
teach from house to house. 

Shall we then fall back on the thought of sickness as God’s 
opportunity ? Then, at least, no time is lost in looking for 
the sheep, or seeking him where he is not. In bed we have 
him ; and in bed he listens, and others listen too. And what 
with them and the recovered patient, shall not we have made 
more easy the visitation of the whole? I suppose it is not 
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uncommon that the listening invalid makes no very. willing 
listener when he is whole again. Religion is to his restored 
vigour a somewhat morbid thought. Perhaps such access to 
the whole has really also an element of morbidness. Such 
method of access may perhaps leave unrealized the rightful, 
healthy, normal, honest visitation of the whole. The sound 
man is another being from the sick—glad to forget, glad to 
be other than he was—and the access to his heart, if it is to 
be real, warm, and living, must have a method of its own, if 
we would touch alike and together those who have known 
and those who have never known what sickness is. 

Doubtless in many cases the visitation of the sick and sorrow- 
ful has a special value as an dapyy, a starting-point of vantage 
for the visitation of the whole. But I seem already to have 
assumed that the visitation of the whole is more than bodily 
presence at the door or in the house, more than finding and 
comforting in sickness, more than discharge of public duties— 
more then, some will say, than a man can hope to do for the 
thousands he may find in his charge. 

Is it, then, done by sending others? By arranging that all, if 
possible, have some one making their acquaintance, offering 
them friendship, who can speak to them the truth of God in 
Jesus? May we take refuge in the thought, Quod quis facit 
per alium facit per se? Well, it has long seemed to me that a 
clergyman in a large parish is, in point of fact, a bishop, an 
émioKotros, rather than a presbyter; only we so often use 
language first to mislead ourselves withal, and then as a bone 
of contention. If this be so, we should think more of the 
acting presbyters and deacons who do not wear a white tie, 
and, like some of the apostles, have feminine appellations. 
And surely we should hope much, expect much of spiritual 
intelligence and capacity of true visitation, from those to 
whom we delegate our own responsibilities. Otherwise tracts 
are left, and children asked after, and coal and club money 
collected, and so forth, and yet no souls are visited. The 
Bible Societies certainly do most good where the colpor- 
teurs can expound as well as sell the book. They must be 
good colporteurs who can take for us the Gospel to our people's 
hearts. And then they are hard to find, and both we and the 
world are apt to distrust them, and so they are slow to come. 
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It seems, then, visitation of the whole is something wider 
and deeper in its essence than all or any of these methods of 
access to the people ; too variable in its conditions for any one 
or more of these methods to satisfy the need of it. May I try 
and imagine what a godly congregation of lay-folk might require 
of an ideal minister—what the sheep might want in a shepherd ? 

Perhaps people of many classes, rich and poor alike, upper 
class, middle class, working folk, old folk, married folk, young 
folk, statesmen, philosophers, shopkeepers, farmers, fishermen, 
labourers, and even publichouse keepers, if they had any earnest- 
ness about them at all, would agree in this wish,—We should 
like some one to be sent us by God, who could tell us about 
God, and: tell us about ourselves ; who should know us, and 
understand our feelings, temptations, and wants, moral and 
intellectual and spiritual ; who should bring Christ to us in His 
Gospel, and watch how we received Him, and so get to know us. 
We want a friend to be a part of us, to be really a power in 
the struggle within our soul, to talk to us in private, and preach 
to us on Sundays, not by the calendar, or by the season of the 
year, or by the order of chapters in the volume of sermons he 
hopes to publish—not, in short, by his ideas of what we ought 
to want, but by his knowledge of what we do want. 

Perhaps, if one so spoke to me, I should say, My good 
friend, you want from man that which you can only find 
in God, in Jesus the God-Man. He has power within you, 
and you have access to Him always ; nay, He is within you. 
And more, He guides the words of His ministers with a more 
accurate fitting of those words than personal experience or 
acquaintance could ever produce from the judgment of a poor 
weak man, It is easy to long too much for human sympathy 
and help, or rather God seems to make us long for it, that we 
may satisfy it only in His Son. 

Yet perhaps at evening, in my study, when I thought how 
the Lord Jesus promised to. be always and specially with His 
ministers, identifying Himself with them, I might feel bound to 
pray after this fashion: “Lord, yet make me, so far as I 
can have strength and power, to visit my people for Thee, 
and in Thee, and°Thou in me, in ‘this way*in which ‘they 
wish to be visited. Lord, let me learn to visit with Thee as 
Thou visitest Thy people. Let me be a part of them, and of 
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their life, and of their struggles, and, if it may be, of their 
spiritual joys. Let me be more wholly given to this work. 
Let me come out more entirely of myself, of my plans, my 
private studies, my class in society, nay, my office itself, so far 
as it is formal, and official, and exalted ; and let me learn that 
lesson which is only learnt in Thee,—how to rejoice with them 
that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep; how to run 
not as uncertainly; how to fight for others as well as myself, 
not as one that beateth the air ; how to be, by Thine indwelling, 
and after Thine example, in word and conversation, in kindly 
act, and cheerful, hopeful tone, and trustful confidence in the 
Father, Thy witness—a witness of Thyself unto Thy people.” 

I can only try and bring before my readers the general nature 
and end of visitation of the whole, the details of which mean the 
work of many a life past. I may, however, in conclusion, make a 
few remarks on points of which I myself have had some expe- 
rience, And first, I venture to record a growing conviction that 
true visitation of the whole must be, though supernatural, yet 
natural. Its virtue and power is in inverse proportion to its arti- 
ficiality and formality. I think we are sometimes afraid to allow 
this truth its full weight. Rule, method, in some sense there 
must be in every earthly work. But in the Divine work, in the 
visiting of the Lord Jesus Himself, there was, and I think still is, 
a wonderful spontaneity and naturalness, and a wonderful variety 
of manner and incident. Much of His visitation was done in 
the highway or in the village street. May not we visit like- 
wise ? May we not meet a man, woman, or child, in street or 
highway, and truly visit the soul then and there? Then in the 
houses, when we get there, and get them there, may not souls 
be best visited without an unwavering rule of exposition, of 
prayer, of direct exhortation, of direct effort at religious talk? If 
this can come in simply, well and good. If not, is there no visi- 
tation? Nay, here, too, I believe, at times, if “speech be silvern, 
silence is golden.” There were some best visited by a shaking 
the dust off the feet, and a turning quickly to another house. 
Was it no witness, no visitation to them? Nay, we have need 
of patience as well as a Christian naturalness, I feel persuaded 
some of the most useful moments that are spent with those 
whose souls we seek, are those in which we entered directly 
into their earthly personal interests and actions, only with the 
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Saviour’s presence in our heart the while. And this patience 
and naturalness make’ us think of the evil of change of charge. 
How invaluable is the visitation-power acquired by simple stay 
in one place! When the children, whose little eyes and ears 
and smiles were early familiar with our forms and our tones, and, 
not least, our smiles, grow up to manhood and womanhood, 
still under our charge, and in our fellowship, how great is the 
power of access, and, if rightly used, of influence, as compared 
with the power to be won by the most earnest and most eloquent 
of newly appointed shepherds. And if we seek to minister to 
English hearts in this century, we cannot, for our Master’s sake, 
be too covetous of a gentle, unostentatious influence, or too 
watchful in distinguishing it from that use of power, that tone 
of official authority, which we sometimes seem to confound with 
it, and for which the modern Briton hates the over-ruling parson. 
We might enlarge to weariness these thoughts. We might 
think of the various social classes to be visited, and the special 
difficulties of each. We might discuss how far the charge to the 
Apostles bid us care most to visit and to strengthen those who 
already walk in the truth ; and how far we ought to bend, and 
can bend more of our visitation power on those who are all 
‘outside. At least, let us say, Christianity is no esoteric doc- 
‘trine, and the earnest heart will yearn to be on the frontier line 
‘that separates the armies of the Lord and of His foes, Some 
would touch on confession of sin, and the methods of promoting 
-or procuring it. To me it is unnatural. My faith is that the 
Spirit convinces. I would only add, I think we may in this 
matter, as in all Christian life, build all our actions upon simple, 
childlike, and yet manful trust in Christ, who is with us. We 
need not fear that dispensing with formalities will necessarily 
involve worldliness on the one hand, or familiarity with our- 
selves, and so lack of respect, on the other. Men judge us and 
our message, after all, by what we are; and if we do not assume 
sanctimonious airs, we shall find a wonderful charity and 
tolerance, even of our faults and failings. These are never 
hidden in the Bible records of the first Apostles, even when 
written by themselves. Above all, let us preach Christ, and 
not ourselves, in visitation of our brethren. 
Surely the spirit is all. Faith, hope, and love are the secrets 
of visitation of the whole. Let him who has none give it up. 
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And surely if God helps us, leaning all on Him, to make 
what life He gives us one visitation of our people, then not 
only will our secular duties and our duties in the congregation 
become more natural and real, but the difficulties which we 
feel in visitation of the sick will assume at least their proper 
proportion. Then we could stand calmly by the sunset hours 
of many a Christian life, learning ourselves those lessons which 
such hours best teach to those whose eyes are privileged to see, 
and whose hearts are able calmly and peacefully to muse. 
Then we could often stand by to rejoice, to bless God, and 
adore His power in the calmness, gentleness, peacefulness of 
those whom we knew to be resting in Him. Then we could 
look on, not with all our thoughts drawn down to earth, even 
in the shape of a dying brother; but conscious of Him who is 
the light of every step of Christian life, but most comfortable, 
most beautiful to gaze on in the last moments of His shining. 

Or, if need were, we could speak with an unhesitating 
plainness of sins we knew to be loved and cherished ; standing 
with the authority, not of official priesthood or presbyterate, but 
of past intercourse with the soul; on the side of God and of 
conscience, yet against the devil and against blind remorse. 
Yes! standing on the side of the Lord Jesus in the fierce 
debate that goes on unseen in the heart of the awakened 
sinner—the echo, the merciful echo, it may be, of the great 
trial that is coming elsewhere. And then too, even if the 
false peace of false confidence seem to testify to the death 
already accomplished, if conscience is still and voiceless, if the 
pulse is frozen that should beat with love or fear, or even if the 
delirium of drink or fever, or the still worse soul-delirium of 
despair, should tell us that God is judging already, then at least 
we shall not burden our soul with pain. He-has cleared us, 
and we, we have done what we could. 

Yes, in this word I look for the answer to many of the else 
unsolved difficulties of time and method, of space and occasion. 
The spirit of Jesus, not the “house to house,” is the essential of 
visitation. St. Paul shows us he visited souls personally, 
though he could go from house to house. And to us, better 
than all systems of routine and form is the aim, in the power of 
Jesus, to do what He thinks we can. 
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Gomparatioc Value of sloral Goidence. 


BY THE REV. J. VICARS FOOT, B.A., WINCHESTER. 


MANY terms or phrases, not commonly used in every-day 
conversation, raise different ideas in different minds, and the 
expression “oral evidence” is one of these. Since the value 
of “moral,” as compared with other evidence, is the subject of 
our Paper, it seems necessary that we should state the meaning 
we ourselves attach to it. We conceive moral evidence to 
consist of all that subjective persuasion for or against the 
truth of a phenomenon or proposition, which man receives from 
his reason alone, unaffected by any such objective grounds of 
evidence as may be afforded him, for instance, by mathematical 
demonstration, or by evidence arising from the senses. 

Now, in treating of the “comparative value of moral evidence,” 
it will be seen that we do not commit ourselves to an analysis 
of the nature of that kind of evidence, but only to an estimate 
of its value; that estimate being based upon a comparison 
drawn between, on the one hand, the claims to truth exhibited 
by the conclusions drawn from this kind of evidence, and, on 
the other, the claims exhibited by conclusions drawn from other 
kinds of evidence. When we consider the relation which moral 
evidence bears to many of our religious convictions ; when we 
consider how far it enables our mental perception to penetrate 
clouds that veil our physical vision ; how far it is a means for 
obtaining a glimpse of the unseen world, into which the stream 
of mankind is continuously pouring ; then we shall allow that 
its value, relatively to the value of other kinds of evidence, is a 
subject that demands not only an interested attention from all 
rational beings, but the most minute investigation by Christians. 
For we, who regard our death as the day of our “better 
nativity,’ when our souls shall be freed from the incumbrance 
of our bodies, must find everything possessed of a curious 
attraction for us, that leads our minds into centripetal lines of 
thought, and invites them to hold converse with themselves 
upon their nature and their destinies. Moral evidence is the 
centre round which the anxious questionings of men seemto 
hover for light, when they inquire— 
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“What am I? whence produced? and for what end? 

Whence drew I being? to what period tend ? 

Am I the abandoned orphan of blind Chance, 

Dropped by wild atoms in disordered dance ? 

Or, from an endless chain of causes wrought, 

And, of unthinking substance, born with thought ?” 
Whatever, then, is calculated to afford solution of such pro- 
blems as these may naturally be supposed to be not only of 
universal interest, but also to possess a special attraction for 
Christians, who must be strengthened in their religious faith 
when they find that a certain verifying faculty in their minds 
approves their creed. Of course, we do not pretend to claim 
for moral evidence that it stands by itself, at each man’s mental 
tribunal, as an advocate for truth or error, or that it is an 
advocate for every professed truth, ¢g., Christianity; for this 
obviously would be to claim for it more than its due. Yet we 
would ask our readers to consider whether it should not be 
more recognized than it is, even so far as this, as being one 
valid test of truth, which finite creatures, such as we, ought 
thankfully to acknowledge ; allowing that it is an instrument 
none the less in our power, because we have to make use of it, 
in the first place, to discover who gave it us. 

And here we may remark by the way, that in alluding to 
moral evidence, in particular, with reference to other evidences, 
in general, of Christianity, we are assuming it to be allowed that 
miracles belong to the moral as well as the sensible evidences 
of our religion; for they are very generally admitted to form 
part of its essential doctrines, as well as its external accessories, 
as has been well shown by Dr. Mansell, Waynflete professor. 
More than this we do not attempt to claim for moral evidence 
in respect of Christianity; for “ whether the doctrinal truths of 
this our religion could or could not have been propagated by 
moral evidence alone, without any miraculous accompaniments” 
(2.2. of sensible force), “it is at least certain that such was not 
the manner in which they actually were propagated, according 
to the narrative of Scripture.” * 

Having made these preliminary observations, in order to 
render plain, first, our definition ; and, secondly, our view of 
the general scope of moral evidence ; and also having made 
slight allusion to the position it seems to hold in reference 

* Abp, Thomson’s “ Aids to Faith.” 
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to Christianity, we now come to the main subject of our 
Paper. We shall propose to the reader, as briefly as in 
justice we can, (1) Moral evidence compared with evidence of 
the senses, which we shall more technically term “ sensible 
evidence”; (2) Moral evidence compared with mathematical 
evidence ; and, (3) Moral evidence as it has appeared in 
forming the natural religion of some ancient nations. In 
respect of this last, our object will be to demonstrate it as the 
sole evidence upon which they arrived at the truth of these two 
propositions: The soul is immortal; and, There is a “ world to 
come.” Thus we intend to give two comparisons drawn be- 
tween moral and other evidences, with a view to exhibiting the 
comparative value of the former; and, in conclusion, illustra- 
tions of its ability to ascertain truth in the cases of two most 
important religious doctrines. 

We must premise that, in considering whether moral evidence 
is inferior to other kinds of evidence (and the denial of this is 
all we attempt to establish), the term zz/erior must be re- 
garded not as relating to the obligations which arise from 
conviction, but merely to the conviction itself. 

First, then, to compare moral with sensible evidence. The 
latter has by many been preferred before any other description 
of proof; for “the mind in this case,” say they, “perceives truth 
by an instinctive and instantaneous impulse, without the assist- 
ance of progressive argumentation, according to established 
laws, independent of our will.” Now, supposing for a moment 
such perceptions of truth to be altogether independent of any 
fundamental axioms (to which our assent might first of all be 
required), there would not then appear any priori objection 
against our placing a reliance upon those results at which 
Nature enables us to arrive, by the exercise of reason, equal with 
that reliance which we place upon those at which she enables 
us to arrive through the medium of the senses. But even by 
this latter process, simple as it may appear, it is plain that the 
mind can never arrive at conviction without the previous 
admission of axioms—without an implicit, though perhaps 
unconscious, assent to certain fundamental laws, And surely, 
until some sound reason be assigned why men should more 
readily give credit to such axioms as those upon whose accept- 
ance the evidence of the senses’ depends, than to others, the 
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mere fact of such a habit prevailing, or having through many 
generations prevailed, cannot justify, on the one hand, obstinate 
incredulity, nor, on the other, indolent assent. Again, the fun- 
damental laws upon which sensible evidence depends, relate not 
only to that which is felt, but also to that which feels, ze. the 
senses themselves. The moment an impression is made upon 
our external senses, and a sensation excited, that moment does 
the very first exercise of consciousness necessarily involve 
belief—a belief in the existence of that which produced the 
sensation ; and sensible evidence cannot carry much conviction 
with it, except to those who entertain a belief in the existence 
of the material world. For, however universal such belief may 
be—though mere habit must not be regarded as confirming it 
—we know there have been men who refused to accept it, 
who believed the existence of man himself to consist in nothing 
more than ideas, or in pure incorporeal spirit, which perceives 
everything in the same unsubstantial form as that in which 
appear the visions of a dream. Amongst such /dealists are 
found the names of Malbranche, Berkly, Hume; and subse- 
quently the system of Professor Kant, which obtained to a 
considerable extent on the continent, embraced a great part 
of this theory. Nor is the truth of the existence of matter the 
only axiom necessary to the confirmation of sensible evi- 
dence ; for its nature must also have been investigated, and 
man’s belief yielded to the result of that investigation. Long 
before the sect of the /dealists arose, the nature of matter was 
a disputed question amongst philosophers. Some of them 
conceived it to be intelligent as a whole, though unintelligent in 
its separated parts, as taught by Aristotle and Plato ; others 
regarded it as intelligent in all its parts, whether united or 
separated—the dogma of Epicurus. Another hypothesis, popular 
with many nations, supposed the material world to be an ema- 
nation from, or extension of, the essence of the Deity. On the 
list of advocates for this pantheistic theory are found the names 
of Pythagorus, Xenophanes, and (again) Plato, Allied to this 
doctrine is, we suppose, that species of materialism which con- 
stitutes the two great religions of the East, Brahminism and 
Buddhism. The passage in the Phenomena of Aratus, to which 
the great Apostle appealed, on Mars’ Hill, bears reference to 
the same point :-— 
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“Tlavrn d€ Avs keypnpeOa, mavres Tod yap Kal yéevos eoper.” 
In A‘schylus, too, we find the same theory formulated :— 


“Zebls eotw ’AvOnp 

“ Zevs te TH 

“ Zevs d€ ’Oupavos 

“ Zevs Ta mavta.” 
Nor indeed can we wonder at a creed of so imposing an 
appearance captivating the poets, when we find it warmly 
embraced by so many sober philosophers. These are not, by 
any means, all the doubts (and diversity of hypotheses amongst 
highly intellectual men must constitute human doubts) con- 
nected with sensible evidence; but we instance them only to 
show that doubts do exist in the case of other kinds of evi- 
dence than that which is called moral; that there are doubts 
relating, ¢g., to sensible evidence, whether they arise directly 
from a question as to the existence of external objects, or 
indirectly from questions as to their nature. But further, the 
very senses themselves (@ fortior? any evidence deduced from 
them) are a subject of much discussion. What is sensation ? 
Is it a mere property, or an absolute essence? Material or 
immaterial ? We do not raise these questions now for the first 
time, to support an argument ; they have occupied the attention 
of some thinking men in all ages, and have not to the present 
day, so far as we know, obtained a quite satisfactory solution. 
The organ in which sensation resides has indeed been traced : 
but to discover the abode of sensation is not to discover its 
nature, any more than to see the matter which electricity per- 
vades is to know what electricity is, or even the circumstances 
which create it, or cause its presence in any given place. And 
even in respect of those nervous cords, ganglia as they are 
termed, and their termini in the brain, how little is known! 
And yet it is upon this mysteriously unintelligible faculty that 
men will repose the most implicit confidence, and ground their 
deepest convictions! Thus much, then, for the claims of 
sensible evidence to be superior to moral evidence, 

We come next to the rival claims to superiority, made in 
behalf of demonstrations arising from mathematics, These 
have been almost universally considered the most convincing 
of all proofs. But it may well be asked whether this does not 
in great measure arise from the peculiar feeling of satisfaction 
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which our minds experience from such a fascinating kind of 
evidence. At all events, the mathematician himself will readily 
grant that, unless other reason be forthcoming why men ought 
to be satisfied with mathematical rather than with other proof 
—say that afforded by moral evidence—the mere fact of the 
human mind feeling more satisfied with this kind of proof is 
not sufficient argument for its superiority. 

The limits of this Paper will not admit of our even touching 
upon the various controversies relating to mathematical axioms, 
but it will be remembered that such controversies exist ; and 
further, it will be allowed that those who deny axioms a place 
in mathematics, analogous either to that which is occupied in 
natural philosophy by those sensible phenomena which form 
the basis of that science, or to that which is occupied in moral 
philosophy by certain essential matters of belief upon which 
its doctrines depend, must agree thus far with respect to 
mathematical axioms, that, although they do not form the 
principles of our reasoning in arithmetic or geometry, their 
truth is supposed or implied in all our reasonings in both. 

There are, then, as acknowledged by all, necessary conditions 
upon which the steps of every reasoner tacitly and unconsciously 
proceed, “All the sciences,” it has been said, “ rest ultimately 
upon first principles, which we must take for granted without 
proof;” and these principles have been enumerated by d’Alembert 
and others. This statement will, we believe, be found to hold 
good in the case of every kind of evidence, which a being of 
limited capacities, such as man, is capable of receiving ; and 
if applicable to those kinds of evidence upon which men are 
wont to place their firmest reliance, surely the same must be 
also allowed to other kinds of proof. Thus even that demon- 
strative evidence which, in Butler's Azalogy, has been so 
carefully distinguished from probable evidence, has, neverthe- 
less, for us men, at least, uncertainty inseparably connected 
with it, and requires @ priori assent to certain fundamental 
laws of belief. 

Here we might be led into an interesting inquiry, were it 
not beside our point, as to what that power is which reculates 
man’s assent to such fundamental laws; but we maintain it 
would be found that this is determined, in every instance, by 
his reason itself, though unconsciously, and by it alone. 
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It must, then, plainly appear that moral evidence is not 
necessarily, in any case, inferior to other kinds of evidence, unless 
it can be shown that in every case the fundamental laws upon 
which that moral evidence is based are less consistent, less 
reconcilable with human reason than the axioms upon which 
depend the other kinds of evidence. 

To come now to the third part of our argument for the non- 
inferiority of moral evidence to other kinds, we propose to illus- 
trate, as briefly as may be, what it can do—what it has done, 
in fact. Our object is to show from the religious history of 
the Egyptians, the Hebrews, the Greeks and Romans, and the 
Eastern Aryans, that these nations ascertained the truth of the 
two doctrines of the immortality of the soul and of a “world 
to come,” by the mere guidance of their reason alone, unassisted 
by revelation; and that thus they firmly believed these two 
doctrines, though, of course, under different forms.* 

Let us take, first, the case of the Egyptians. The earliest 
of their records attest the belief of this nation in the immortality 
of the soul. “ Dissolution,” according to them, “is but the 
cause of reproduction ; nothing perishing, which has once 
existed ; and things which appear to be destroyed, only chang- 
ing their nature, and passing into another form.” Anubis held 
in Egypt an office similar to that of Hermes with the Greeks, 
namely, that of usher of souls in their passage to a future state. 
Amenti was the region to which souls were supposed to go 
after death; the judgment of souls was conducted by Osiris, 
aided by forty-two assessors, supposed to represent forty-two 
crimes, in respect of which a man had to be judged. The 
destiny of the soul acquitted, when sufficiently pure to re-unite 
with the Deity, was to return at once to its divine origin. On 
the other hand, those who were condemned had to pass through 
the bodies of different animals, in order to become at last 
sufficiently purified. In short, the Egyptians held the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls. We are aware that we may 
appear to be committing the error of proving too much ; but, 
in the nature of the case, fairness seems to require that we 

* We must here acknowledge our indebtedness for many of the 'following data re- 
specting the religions of these nations, to a clever work called ‘“The Unseen Universe,” 


published by Macmillan. By reference to it we saved the time and trouble which . 


would have been otherwise rendered necessary for collecting our facts from scattered 
sources, 
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should, in this instance at least, give a summarised scheme of 
the religion held, which, however brief, shall include all salient 
features. 

In this first instance (and it may be also in one or more 
of the following) Christians will have no hesitation, at first 
sight, in condemning moral evidence for having led men into 
error; but we think it may fairly be admitted that the error, 
which was chiefly confined to minor details, was due more to 
irregulated imagination than to regulated reason; while, in 
any case, the reader will not suppose that we are attempting 
to prove moral evidence to be infallible; for we have already 
stated our object to be a demonstration, not of its superiority, 
but merely of its non-inferiority, to other kinds of evidence. 
On the other hand, we may remark that, while we are aware 
that this scheme of religion, just stated as being that of the 
Egyptians, shows unmistakable traces of broad truths, arrived 
at by moral evidence other than the two truths in question, 
those in this case only come into the summary incidentally ; 
and we intend confining ourselves to those of the immortality 
of the soul and of a “world to come” as sufficient for our purpose. 

We come next to the case of the Hebrews, who, as we 
know, were in the position of serfs to the Egyptians. - Moses, 
who was “learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” was a 
fit man for God to choose, as He did, for the purpose of 
teaching the Hebrews anew their (probably) lost belief in one 
invisible, ever-present, ever-living God. Now, in so far as 
they may have learnt the two great truths in question from 
Moses, it may be said that they did not arrive at them by 
the aid of moral evidence alone; for his teaching, being 
accompanied by miraculous phenomena, partook of the nature 
ofa revelation. But for all this, there is the @ priorz proba- 
bility that they already believed these two doctrines in one 
accord with the Egyptians, with whom they lived so long; 
and also we hope to be able to show that these two doctrines 
were probably not brought before the Hebrew mind by Moses, 
but that the nation must have believed in them apart from his 
teaching. The argument by which this may be shown is a 
short one. If Moses had been the first to teach these two 
doctrines to the Hebrew people, we should expect to find 
them as frequently put forward in Jewish writings as is the 
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doctrine (which Moses certainly did teach them) of the presence 
and unity of God. But, as matter of fact, very little is said 
of them; the little that is said being confined to a few passages 
scattered up and down in their Scriptures. So we may fairly 
conclude that Moses was not commissioned to teach the 
Hebrews, as something new, these two doctrines. Now, on the 
other hand—to return to what we have gladly admitted, viz., 
that a few, a very few, allusions are made in Jewish Scripture 
to show that the Hebrew nation held these truths—we maintain 
that while the scarcity of reference to them prohibits us from 
concluding that Moses usually taught them, the fact of there 
being some allusions proves that the nation knew and believed 
them ; the scarcity of these allusions tending, indeed, to show 
that the doctrines were regarded as indisputable. Therefore 
we conclude that, as in the case of the Egyptians, the Hebrews 
arrived at these two truths by convictions arising from moral 
evidence pur et simple. “Moreover, a learned Hebraist has 
assured us that the Hebrew word for the abstract notion fz, 
whenever it refers to a rational being, is a pluralis-tantum, 
BYM (Zayim); while that for the abstract notion death is a 
singular, NYO (maveth) ; thus establishing by the very character 
of their language the existence amongst this people of a belief 
in more than one condition of life.’* We think, therefore, 
there is sufficient probable evidence to amount almost to 
certainty that the Hebrews held the two doctrines in question 
on the strength of moral evidence alone. 

We come next to the case of the Greeks and Romans. In 
the mythologies of these nations we find ideas of a “world to 
come” and the immortality of the soul, similar to those 
entertained by the Egyptians, from whom, probably, the Greek 
notions were originally largely derived. That these nations 
implicitly believed both doctrines is well known to every one 
who has had the benefit of even a slight classical education ; 
and, however vague and shadowy may seem the character of 
the future world and after-existence of departed souls, as 
estimated by the descriptions given in their writings, we can 
hardly say that their own ideas of them were vague, but must 
allow that they most certainly and definitely believed both 
doctrines in their own way. . 


* Vide ** Unseen Universe,” 
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We come lastly to the case of the Eastern Aryans. Of late 
years much light has been thrown upon the ancient religions 
of the Brahmins the Magians, and the Buddhists. Their most 
ancient document is the &zg-Veda, or collection of sacred 
hymns of the Brahmins, in which we find the religious belief 
of a large section of the Indo-Germanic race, at a period 
variously estimated from twelve hundred to two thousand years 
before the Christian era. In these hymns there is no trace of the 
transmigration of souls from human to brute bodies, which is 
supposed to be a distinguishing feature of Indian religions ; 
but, instead of this, we find (the szwe-qgud-non of all forms of 
religion that have any pretence to truth) a distinct belief in the 
immortality of the soul and a “world to come.” After a time, 
various reformations took place in the Brahminical system of 
religion; but these two doctrines were never permanently 
lost sight of or supplanted. So the Eastern Aryans, no less 
than the Greeks and Romans, the Hebrews and the Egyptians, 
believed these two fundamental truths of natural religion on the 
strength of moral evidence alone. 

Of course it may be said—as, indeed, it frequently has been 
—that all these systems of religion were indebted for whatever 
truth they contained to hereditary legends from the earliest 
recorded revelations of God to Man. As this cannot be proved, 
so also it cannot be denied; but as probability weighs entirely 
against the hypothesis, we shall assume that the onus probandi 
rests with those who entertain it. 

What we have now endeavoured to effect, however im- 
perfectly, is (1) a comparison between moral and other evidence, 
with a view to bringing up the former, in human estimation, 
to a level with the latter; and, (2) by a necessarily brief 
examination of the recognition accorded. to two great truths 
of natural religion by the greatest nations of the East and 
West before the advent of Christ, to show that moral evidence, 
unassisted by any other form of evidence, has enabled men 
to apprehend the two great doctrines of the immortality of 
the soul and of a “world to come;” for, as we conclude they 
groped for the truth in utter darkness, unaided by a glimmer 
from the glorious light of revelation, so we credit moral evidence 
with having been the sole instrument by which they attained 
to such true knowledge as they possessed. 
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One concluding remark will, we think, sum up all we have 
aimed at in our defence, such as it has been, of moral evidence ; 
namely, that as mathematical cannot prevail over moral evidence 
in convincing men of the fundamental truths of, say, natural 
religion, so sensible evidence cannot excel it in convincing men 
of the truth of Christianity; for if, by the internal light of 
Reason, men fail to believe “Moses and the prophets” and 
the Gospel, “neither would they believe” (our Lord Himself 
has said it) “though one rose from the dead.” 
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A Lecture delivered to the Members of the Church Homitletical 
Society, at the Chapter House, St. Paul’s Churchyard, on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, the 2nd of March, 1880; W. /. 
M Cullagh Torrens, Esq. M.P., in the chair. 


In the volume of lectures read to the members of our Homi- 
letical Society since its institution there is none upon the 
subject-matter of our preaching. It is incidentally touched upon 
by some, but not fully treated of by any, of those who have 
preceded me. And yet it is most important to be distinctly 
recognized, and constantly borne in mind by us in the fulfilment 
of our ministry. Otherwise, however great may be our zeal, 
ability, and self-denying diligence in our work, we shall altogether 
fail in the object for which we have been ordained—the setting 
forth of God’s glory, and the setting forward of men’s salvation. 

This omission has doubtless arisen from the assumption that 
there was no occasion to address a company of clergymen upon 
a topic as to which there could not but be, both in theory and 
practice, a perfect agreement among them. . But is such an 
assumption correct? I fear not. I think I am not wrong in 
saying that not a few clergymen at the present day, either 
from an erroneous conception, as it appears to me, of their 
duty, or from deference to the taste of their congregations, 
preach upon topics with which, however interesting and per- 
haps useful, they, as ministers o: Christ, have little or nothing 
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to do, much more frequently than they preach upon that which 
ought to constitute the substance of their sermons. 

I purpose therefore this afternoon, in dependence upon the 
help of the Holy Spirit, to bring under your consideration the 
obligation which lies upon us as ministers of Christ, according 
to the injunctions of St. Paul to Timothy, in the fourth chapter 
of his second epistle to that beloved son in the faith, to make 
the Word the subject-matter of all our preaching. That this 
injunction was dictated by the Holy Spirit for the guidance, 
not of Timothy alone, nor of the ministers of Christ in the 
primitive age only, but of all who should be ordained to the 
sacred office of the ministry in every age, may be certainly 
inferred, not only from the general character of the two epistles 
to Timothy, but also from the reasons assigned by the Apostle 
for giving it. In the preceding chapter he had forewarned 
Timothy of the perilous times which should come in the last 
days, and of the continually increasing power of deceiving 
themselves and others, which would be exercised by “ evil men 
and seducers ;” and he had exhorted that disciple to continue 
in the fine which he had learned and been assured of, 
referring to Timothy’s knowledge from his youth of the Holy 
Scriptures (the writings of the Old Testament), which, the 
Apostle added, were “able to make him wise unto salvation, 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” Then, after declaring 
all Scripture to be “given by inspiration of God, and to fe 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness; that the man of God might be perfect, 
throughly furnished unto all good works;” he addressed to 
Timothy this most solemn exhortation: “ I charge thee there- 
fore before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge 
the quick and the dead at His appearing and His kingdom ; 
preach the word ; be instant in season, out of season; reprove, 
rebuke, exhort mith all longsuffering and doctrine. For the 
time will come when they will not endure sound doctrine ; 
but after their own lusts shall they heap to themselves teachers) 
having itching ears; and they shall turn away their ears from 
the truth, and shall be turned unto fables.” It is impossible, 
I think, to read this passage without feeling that we all are 
concerned in it; that in it the Holy Spirit speaks to each one 
of us. The ditiisions to “the last days,’ to the prevalence of 
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wickedness in the Church during those days, the increasing 
number and influence of false teachers, the itching ears of 
professing Christians, and the turning away from the truth, 
compel us to believe that St. Paul wrote, in foresight of the 
Church’s future history, for the solemn admonition of all who 
would approve themselves good ministers of Jesus Christ in 
all ages, even until the Lord Himself shall come, and bring 
this dispensation to a close. We may therefore affirm “ the 
word” to be, according to the mind of the Holy Spirit speak- 
ing by St. Paul, the subject-matter of our preaching. To preach 
the word is the special work unto which we all have been 
called, and to which we are to consecrate our every faculty. 
But what is “the word”? What did the Apostle, in his 
injunction to Timothy, mean by it? Not, certainly, the 
incarnate Word, that Word which “was in the beginning 
with God, and was God.” This designation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is found only in the writings of St. John, and 
does not occur in any of St. Paul’s epistles. In_ these, 
when used thus absolutely, without any special reference 
limiting its signification, it means that word of God which is 
contained in “the book of the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 
I take this phrase from the able and very instructive lecture of 
Canon Barry upon “Study in its bearing on Preaching;” and 
I do so because, while I thoroughly agree with him in the 
importance to a minister of Christ of the study of “the book 
of Nature” and “the book of Humanity,” which it was the 
object of his lecture to enforce, I differ from him in his state- 
ment that “the word of God” is to be “read” in either of 
those books. I feel obliged to mention this difference between 
us in the meaning which we each attach to “the word of God,” 
because this phrase has in the Scriptures a specific, limited 
signification ; and the extension of its meaning, as the Canon 
has extended it in his lecture, appears to me likely to mislead 
young clergymen, and produce an injurious effect upon their 
preaching. Throughout the Bible the word of God always 
denotes something spoken, or otherwise expressly revealed, by 
God to man. It is never used of what man may learn concerning 
God from the study of His works in creation, or from the 
observation of His providential dealings with mankind. This 
should be distinctly recognized and carefully borne in mind. 
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To return to the question, What did the Apostle mean by 
the word? Most certainly that referred to by the Apostle 
Peter in his address to Cornelius and his friends, “the word 
which God sent unto the children of Israel, preaching peace by 
Jesus Christ ;” that which the Apostle Paul, writing to the 
Colossians, called “the word of the truth of the Gospel;” and 
in his sermon to the Jews at Antioch of Pisidia, “the word of 
this salvation;” the “so great salvation, which,” as the 
inspired author of the Epistle to the Hebrews has written, “at 
the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed 
by them that heard Him.” 

That this was what was intended by St. Paul in his injunc- 
tion to Timothy will appear more evident by referring to other 
passages, in which the word is used thus alone, without any 
addition, in the New Testament Scriptures. One such occurs 
in Acts xvii. 11 : “These (the Bereans) were more noble than 
those of Thessalonica, in that they received the word with all 
readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether 
those things were so.” Another is found in Phil. i. 14: “ Many 
of the brethren in the Lord, waxing confident by my bonds, are 
much more bold to speak ¢he word without fear.” And there is 
a third in 1 Thess. i. 6: “ Ye became followers of us, and of 
the Lord, having received the word in much affliction.” 

Some may think that I have dwelt unnecessarily long upon 
the proofs that the Apostle, by ze word, intended simply the 
Gospel of the grace of God in the revelation of Jesus Christ. 
But I have done so because my special object is to impress 
upon you that this should be the one subject-matter of our 
preaching ; that in “the book of the revelation of Jesus 
Christ,” and in that alone, are contained all those “ mysteries 
of God,” whereof we are “ stewards,’ officers appointed to 
dispense them to the household of God. Te word plainly 
indicates the source from whence our knowledge of all those 
mysteries is derived, viz., a Divine revelation. That revelation 
was in the beginning taught orally; first, by Christ Himself ; 
then by men directly inspired of God; and afterwards by 
others who had been instructed by them. But very soon 
some were inspired to write as well as to speak; and so the 
narratives, which we call the Gospels, and the book of Acts, 
and the several Epistles, and the book of Revelation, were, 
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at different times and in different places, composed and circu- 
lated. These all, at a later period, being collected together, 
were acknowledged by the whole Christian community as the 
canonical books of the New Testament, and as being, together 
with those of the Old Testament, which were already acknow- 
ledged by the Jews, “ given by inspiration of God.” The volume 
of these Scriptures thenceforth constituted the Bible, which 
we now commonly mean when we speak of the word of God. 
Thus, in the 26th of our Articles, both “the word” and “the 
word of God” are used to designate the Holy Scriptures. 

These Scriptures are, directly or indirectly, the source of all 
true knowledge of God, and of the unseen world of spirits, and 
of God’s dealings, past and present, with mankind. Out of 
them we are enjoined by our Church, and we have each of us 
promised at our ordination, to instruct the people committed to 
our charge ; and be it also remembered, the object of God in 
the Scriptures is to teach us the necessity for that salvation 
which has been wrought for us, the nature of that salvation, 
together with the manner of its accomplishment, and the means 
by which it is to be appropriated. All this then is compre- 
hended in ¢he word which we are to preach. 

I rather shrink from entering into particulars, lest I should 
omit any which I ought to mention ; but it is necessary for 
my purpose that I should do so. I will therefore venture to 
specify, as included in “the word,” the creation of man after 
the image of God, holy and happy, free from sin and pain and 
death ; the fall of man, and the entrance into the world thereby 
of sin, and the sentence of man to death, which thenceforward 
“passed upon all men, for that all have sinned ;” the redemp- 
tion of mankind by Christ, the anointed One foretold by the 
prophets, who is the incarnate Son of God, uniting in Himself 
the two natures of God and man; Christ’s perfect obedience to 
all the requirements of the law, and His death as a sacrifice to 
make reconciliation for all men’s transgressions of the law ; His 
resurrection from the dead, and exaltation to the right hand of 
the Father, to be a Prince and a Saviour; His present priesthood 
and headship of the Church, and His future coming in glory to 
judge and to reign ; the doctrine of the Scriptures concerning 
the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, who was promised by the 
Father to the Son, that the Son might, after His ascension as 
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the Christ, send Him to be the Divine Teacher, Sanctifier, and 
Comforter of the elect people of God. Nor may I omit to 
mention the justification of sinners by faith in Christ, the 
regeneration and progressive sanctification of believers by the 
Holy Spirit, and the resurrection at the coming of Christ both 
of the just and unjust, when believers shall be transfigured into 
the image of Christ, and be made partakers of His glory; and 
when the multitudes of unbelievers shall be punished by what 
He Himself has described as being “cast into Gehenna, into 
the fire that never shall be quenched ; where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched,” 

Now all these particulars, facts, and doctrines alike, are 
known to us only by the Scriptures. None of them could have 
been learnt—I think I might say, none of them could have_ 
been even guessed at—from the study of the visible world, 
or of human nature, or of the history of mankind. Neither 
physical science nor mental philosophy, neither our outward 
observation nor our inward consciousness, could have taught us 
any one of them. The death of Jesus, and His resurrection 
and ascension, are indeed facts of which our knowledge rests 
on human testimony; but it is the Bible alone which has 
furnished us with that testimony; and the import of them, 
their bearing upon our relationship to God, is known to us 
by revelation only. 

It may, however, be asked, Can the precepts of the moral 
law be thus described as matters of revelation only? It is 
true they were summed up by God in the ten commandments 
proclaimed by Him from Mount Sinai, and they were ex- 
pounded by our Lord in what is called His sermon upon the 
mount ; but the obligation to obey them is independent of 
such proclamation and exposition. They are written in men’s 
hearts, so that the natural conscience bears witness to them, 
and they are the occasion of men’s mutual approval or condem- 
nation of one another. Was not Timothy then, and are not we, 
bound to preach them? I answer, Undoubtedly the moral law 
is obligatory upon all men, by the constitution of our human 
nature, independently of revelation; and Timothy was bound, 
and we all are bound, to teach and enforce its precepts, as well 
as to preach the truths and promises of the Gospel. If we did 
not, we should neglect an essential part of our duty as ministers 
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of Christ. But we must preach them in the manner that St. 
Paul has inculcated them in his Epistles; that is, not apart 
from, but in direct connection with, ¢ze word, as essential 
adjuncts to the Gospel; for the salvation proclaimed to man, 
through Jesus Christ, is a deliverance, not only from the pun- 
ishment, but also from the dominion of sin. “The grace of 
God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men; teaching 
us that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present world.” 

Although the obligation to obey the moral law does not 
rest upon revelation, revelation—the revelation of the Gospel 
—alone supplies effectual motives and sufficient power for the 
fulfilment of its requirements. Hence St. Paul, when he in- 
culcated any practical duty, always enforced it by a reference 
to something in the life or work of Christ. When he would 
persuade the disciples at Rome to consecrate themselves to 
the service of God, he appealed to them “by the mercies of 
God.’ When he would deter the Corinthians from committing 
fornication, and so sinning against their own bodies, he reminded 
them that their bodies were the temple of the Holy Ghost, and 
that they had been bought with a price; wherefore both body 
and spirit were God’s. When he would induce the Ephesians to 
refrain from evil communications, he bade them not to grieve 
the Holy Ghost, whereby they were sealed unto the day of 
redemption. And when he would enforce upon them the duty 
of mutual kindness and forgiveness, he reminded them of 
God’s forgiveness of them for Christ’s sake. I might multiply 
instances of the same kind, showing what was Paul’s own 
method, and what ought to be our method of preaching upon 
moral duties, viz., with a continual reference to the life and 
work of Christ. We must inculcate the practice of all such 
duties, not as an ancient heathen philosopher or a modern deist 
would, upon reasons of expediency, or from regard to the dig- 
nity of man, or in obedience to the dictates of conscience, but 
upon ¢he word, the truths revealed to us in the Scriptures. 
Other reasons may be assigned as subsidiary to them, but these 
truths must, if we would train up any of our people in holiness 
and righteousness of life, be the basis of all our exhortations, 
warnings, and encouragements. 

Some time since I was greatly surprised and pained at 
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hearing a clergyman affirm it to be an acknowledged fact, 
that the preaching of the Gospel did not avail for producing 
holiness of life. I do not think that this is the experience of 
those who, during their ministry, have, like St. Paul, taught 
the people “publicly and from house to house,” testifying to 
all “repentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Doubtless there are many now, as in the apostolic 
age, to whom the Gospel is hid; many whose minds the god 
of this world has blinded, lest its light should shine unto 
them. But, although it prove to such the savour of death 
unto death, the Gospel, faithfully and effectually preached, will 
be found to others the savour of life unto life. Moreover, of 
this we may be assured, that, if it fail, no other means will succeed. 
Nothing but the grace of God in Christ will ever produce in 
any one that combination of godliness with righteousness and 
sobriety, which is a characteristic of the true Christian. 

I may here remark that the power of the word should not 
be impaired by vain attempts of the preacher to pry into the 
secret things of God, which have not been revealed by it ; or 
to explain difficulties arising out of the relation of an infinite 
sovereign God to His finite, responsible creatures. These have 
baffled the ingenuity of the most acute intellects of former, 
and will, we may be sure, baffle that of the most acute of 
future, generations. We shall do well to bear in mind the 
prohibitions of the Apostle, as well as his injunctions, to 
Timothy ; how, while he exhorted that beloved son in the 
faith to keep that which was committed to his trust, he bade 
him charge his brethren in the ministry not to strive about 
words to no profit, but to the subverting of the hearers ; and 
admonished him to avoid himself “oppositions of science, falsely 
so called, which,” the Apostle added, “some professing have 
erred concerning the faith.” The mixing up of doubtful dis- 
putation with the preaching of ¢he word tends to perplex the 
minds of our hearers; shaking, it may be, the faith of some, 
hindering the growth of grace in others, and furnishing sceptics 
with arguments for their unbelief. 

I have pointed out how it is evident, from the passage in 
which it occurs, that the injunction of Paul to Timothy is obli- 
gatory now upon every minister of Christ. And I would remind 
you that our Church clearly teaches us this in her Collect for St. 
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Bartholomew’s Day, in which, after a reference to God having 
given to that Apostle grace truly to believe and preach His 
word, the prayer follows: “ Grant, we beseech Thee, unto Thy 
Church to love that Word which he believed, and both to preach 
and receive the same, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Never- 
theless, it seems to be thought by some that such preaching, 
however suitable and requisite for the apostolic age, will not 
suffice, and is not necessary or expedient, for that in which we 
are living. Their congregations, they think, will not be satisfied 
with the milk of the Word of God. Men now demand stronger 
meat than is supplied by the Gospel ; and to acquire and retain 
an influence upon them, a preacher must furnish them with 
intellectual food of another kind, such as they are willing to 
receive from him. 

My younger brethren, do not any of you suffer yourselves to 
be so deceived by Satan. Doubtless there exists, at the present 
day, a demand upon the clergy for something more in their 
sermons than is contained in the Gospel, or rather, I should say, 
for something altogether different from, and inconsistent with, 
the Gospel. Men who pride themselves upon their intellectual 
ability and scientific attainments do not care to listen to—nay, 
positively dislike to hear—the truths which are declared in the 
word, They hate its dogmatic, positive, authoritative teaching. 
But this is no new thing. The Greeks in St. Paul’s time sought 
after wisdom. But did the Apostle adapt his preaching to their. 
taste? No; he preached “Christ crucified, unto the Greeks 
foolishness,” but unto those of them who were called, “Christ .. . 
the wisdom of God.” ‘So likewise, when he enjoined Timothy 
to “preach the word,” he grounded his injunction upon that 
very antipathy to such preaching, which he foresaw would 
become prevalent in the Church: “Preach the word; be instant 
in season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all 
long-suffering and doctrine. For the time will come when 
they will not endure sound doctrine ; but after their own lusts 
shall they heap to themselves teachers, having itching ears ; and 
they shall turn away their ears from the truth, and shall be turned 
unto fables.” 

In an age like the present, when so many have “ itching 
ears,’ and “will not endure sound doctrine,” it especially behoves 
every one, who would approve himself a good minister of Jesus 
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Christ, to make the word the subject-matter of his preaching. 
And let us not suppose that “the Gospel,” (I borrow the image 
from Dean Vaughan’s “ Book of Family Prayers,”) let us not 
suppose that the Gospel has lost the dew of its youth, that it 
has ceased to be “the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth,” or that the Holy Ghost no longer uses it 
for producing in sinners “repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ,” that they may be saved. Al- 
though many will not come to hear it, and many who hear 
remain unconverted by it, yet now, as in the apostolic age, 
those who have faithfully preached it will be able—if not in all, 
yet in almost all cases—to testify, at the close of their ministry, 
that they have not preached it in vain; that God has given 
them some, if not many, seals of their ministry ; that some who 
have heard it from their lips have been brought by it out of 
darkness into light, out of the bondage of Satan into the 
liberty of the children of God. 

Do not therefore—I speak as an aged man to my younger 
brethren in the ministry—do not doubt the enlightening, sancti- 
fying, consolatory, saving power of the word. Preach it, “not 
as the word of men, but, as it is in truth, the word of God.” 
Preach it in its simplicity, distinctly and authoritatively. Preach 
it in all its fulness ; its truths and precepts, its promises and its 
threatenings ; so that, when you are about to finish your ministry, 
you may, like the Apostle, confidently take your people to record 
that you are pure from their blood, for you “have not shunned to 
declare unto (them) all the counsel of God.” Preach it also in 
all its comprehensiveness, as adapted to men and women of 
every description,—the noble and the ignoble, the rich and the 
poor, the learned and the unlearned, the amiable and the un- 
amiable, the moral and the immoral,—offering, as it does, to all 
alike, upon repentance and faith in Christ, deliverance both from 
the punishment and from the dominion of sin. Preach it as 
having yourselves experienced its power upon your own minds 
and hearts, and as being able to testify to the peace with God, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost, which follow from a belief in it. 
Preach it lovingly, not dryly and argumentatively, but earnestly 
and affectionately, as longing to bring those to whom you are 
speaking into fellowship with you, and so make them partakers 
of all the spiritual privileges which you are enjoying. Preach 
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the word thus, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and with 
constant fervent prayer for, and a humble reliance upon, the 
accompanying influence of the Holy Spirit, and you may as- 
suredly expect that it shall prove effectual for the instruction of 
some who were ignorant of the Gospel, and the making of them 
wise unto salvation ; the conviction of some who were enemies 
of the Gospel, and the bringing of them to repentance ; and for 
the edification, encouragement, and consolation of such as already 
know and love the Saviour. With respect also to others—and 
there will probably be many—on whom you fail to make any 
impression, while lamenting their blindness and hardness of 
heart, you may still, like the Apostle, find comfort in the thought 
that, by the faithful preaching of the word, you “are unto God 
a sweet savour of Christ,’ not only “in them that are saved,” 
but also “in them that perish.” 


Outlines of Sermons 
from the Alternatibe Ghening Lessons, ete. 


Fhe figures in square brackets, thus, [6] refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 


April 25th. 
The Fourth Sunday utter Caster. 


Zp. James i. 17—2I. Gos. John xvi. 5—I5. Ps. cxix. 33—104. 
Less. Deut. iv. 1—22; Luke xviii. 31—xix. 10; Deut. iv. 23—40, or v. I—33; 
Phil. ii. r—30. 


WHY GOD IS INVISIBLE. 


BY THE REV. W. M. SINCLAIR, M.A., VICAR OF ST. STEPHEN’S, WESTMINSTER, 
AND RESIDENT CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 

DEvT. Vv. 24—26.—“ Behold, the Lord our God hath showed us His glory and His 
greatness,” etc. 

I. Introduction. 

1. True instinct of the people. 

2. Whenever the presence of the Almighty seems to come nearer, 
then there is an overwhelming awe. 
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3. Examples :—Adam and Eve (Gen. iii. 8) ; Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 17); 
Israel (Exod. xxxiv. 30); Manoah (Judges xiii. 22); Isaiah (Isa. vi. 5); 
Paul (Acts ix. 4). 

4. In contemporary life. 

The sense of the immeasurable power of God’s laws in great devasta- 
tions, accidents, inundations, pestilences, in thunderstorms of unusual 
magnitude, or in looking up to the clear midnight sky. 

The dread of the notion of apparitions from the unseen world, whether 
purely imaginary or not. 

II. First reason. 

1. God is a Spirit. 

2. A spiritual force is, by nature, incommensurable with what is wholly 
or partly material [75] [76]. 

3- The Divine Being is pure mind, force, love, hght, abstract qualities, 
united in the highest perfection in one Almighty Person. 

4. As to matter, we do not know why it exists at all; but it is— 

(x) In some way designed for the operation of God’s goodness, which 
would seem not to have been possible had everything remained spirit. 

(2) It is, as far as we are concerned, the means of developing and 
testing our characters. 

(3) It limits our capacities at the same time that it provides them 
with the method of expressing themselves; we are tied down to the 
conditions of matter ; our spirits in our present state seem unable even 
to think freely, and they can only see through the eyes of matter. 

III. Second reason. 

1. We should be overwhelmed with the sense of our own infinite 
inferiority, if God were always and everywhere visible [77]. 

2. Even in the presence of human greatness, goodness, and power, 
there is something which prevents all but equals or superiors from 
breathing quite at their ease; how much more would this be the case 
in the full sight of a height of gtandeur, wisdom, and perfection that is 
absolute ! 

3. We are ashamed sometimes even to look our fellows in the face, 
from stupidity, folly, infirmity, and sin; with our eyes unable to look 
away from the High and Lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, we could 
neither think nor act as long as human frailty and hindrances continue. 

IV. Third reason. 

1. It is for our probation that God hides Himself. 

As we are to be tempted in all things to prove our loyalty, it must be 
possible for us to doubt the existence of God. 

We have to walk by faith, and not by sight. 
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z. We are not to consult the Almighty as we should a visible oracle, 
or expect immediate inspiration and illumination; we have to ask His 
guidance through believing prayer, and by begging His blessing on our 
reason and judgment 

3. If we are asked why glimpses have been formerly allowed, but not 
now, we answer that in the early growth of the world such manifestations, 
more or less near, were absolutely necessary as nails to fix the higher 
and higher stages of the increasing consciousness of religion and reve- 
lation; while now the progress of life and experience and knowledge, 
and the final revelation of Christ, make our helps different. 

Vv. How we are intended to discern Him. 

1. These three answers are sufficient to clear antecedent difficulties 
when a sceptic says, “Show us the Father,” or “ Demonstrate your 
God.” 

2. But we have more positive ground [78]. 

3. We see Him in His works, which are a thin veil of His glory. 

4. In His dealings in history. 

5. In the tribute which all religions in different degrees pay to Him. 

6. In the voice of our own conscience. 

7. By true human goodness, which comes from His Spirit. 

8. In His Word, the unique book which has changed the face of the 
world. 

g. And far above all in His Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, very God of 
very God, the refraction of the Father’s glory, the express image of His 
Person, the Only begotten, showing in a way that man could understand, 
through human language and through human ideas, how God is Light 
and Love, and declaring “He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” 


May 2nd. 
The Fifth Sunday after Caster. 
Ep. James i. 22—27. Gos. John xvi. 23—33. Pss. ix.—xiv. 


Less. Dent. vi. 1i—25 ; Luke xxii. 1—30; Deut. ix. I—29, or x. I—22; 
Col. iii. 13—iv. 6. 
TWICE FORTY DAYS ON SINAI: THE LAW AND THE 
GOSPEL. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., BISHOP OF OSSORY. 


Deut. x 10.—“ J stayed in the mount, according to the first time, forty days and 
forty nights ; and the Lord lzarkened unto me at that time also.” 


Turze distinct givings of the law from Mount Sinai. 
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1. To all Israel, audibly, by the voice of God, amidst thunder and 
darkness (Deut. iv. 11, 13, V. 22). 

2. To Moses, on tables of stone, at close of first forty days (Exod. 
XXxl. 18), 

3- To Moses again, on fresh tables, at close of second forty days 
(Deut..x...4,.5). | 

First period of forty days prefaced by a week of terror. On seventh.day 
(probably Sabbath) Moses summoned to the summit (Exod. xxiv. 16—18). 

How were ¢hese forty days employed ? 

1. Receiving laws and statutes for the government of Israel (Deut. iv. 14). 

2. Receiving directions about tabernacle (see Exod. xxv. 40; Acts 
vil. 44; Heb. viii. 5). 

Moses dismisses the story of creation in one chapter, devotes many 
to the subject of the tabernacle. Why such importance? Because 
typical of the Gospel and its blessings. “A figure for the time then 
present” (Heb. ix. 9); “A shadow of good things to come” (Heb. x. 1). 

Observe, 1. The proclamation of law in all its terror was followed by 
the exhibition of the Gospel in its manifold grace. The law preceded 
the Gospel; prepared for it; showed men their need of it (Gal. iii. 
22—24) |79| [80]. 

Observe, 2. It was after this exemplar of the Gospel was shown to 
Moses that the law was written by the finger of God (Exod. xxxi. 18), 
For the Gospel was meant to uphold the law. This is the great 
argument of Romans iii, 20, 21, 31. The law is not “made void” 
through faith ; it is ‘‘ established” by it. 

It was during these forty days that Israel made the calf and wor- 
shipped it (Exod. xxxii, 7, 8). 

How powerless is mere law, even Divine law, to secure obedience ! 
(Rom. vii. 8.) [81]. 

The law cannot save either from sin or punishment (Rom. iii. 20). 

It was on this occasion Moses brake the tables (Exod. xxxii. 19), an 
expressive sign of what Israel had done, and a significant mark of 
holy indignation against sin. 

The second period of forty days was prefaced by— 

1, Atime of wrath—three thousand slain for idolatry (Exod. xxxii. 28), 

2, A time of mercy—Moses intercedes (ver. 31, 32); God promises to 
show him His glory—His goodness (Exod. xxxiii. 18, 10). 

How and when was this goodness shown? During a second period 
of forty days. Moses goes up again into the mountain, bringing two 
tables of stone like the first (Exod. xxxiv. 1, 2); and there God pro- 
claimed His name, z.e., His character (ver. 6, 7). 
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Observe in this proclamation— 

1. How the law is upheld in all its sanctity. 

2. How justice and mercy are made to blend. 

And this by means of a mediator. Moses bows his head and 
intercedes (ver. 8, 9). In another passage (and in text) intimates that 
this was his chief employment during the second forty days (Deut. ix. 
18, 19). 

During first forty days he has to do with the law and the Gospel ; 
herein a type of Christ, who reconciled the claims of both by His 
atonement, etc. (see Rom. ili. 23—26). 

During second forty days on the mountain he intercedes for those 
below ; herein also a type of Christ. How He pleads ; what He pleads 
(iiss ebavie25., 1 John i. 1). 

The second forty days closed, like former, with honour to the law: 
re-written by hand of God; delivered once more to Moses (Deut. x. 4). 

He came down before with wrath on his brow, for broken law ; he 
came down now with face transfigured by the glory and goodness he 
had seen. 

The re-written tables not broken, like former, but committed to ark 
of the covenant, there to be kept inviolate, beneath the mercy-seat and 
the blood of sprinkling. 

Do we hold the law of God in Rencun ? and how? (Rom, vii. 12.) 

Is it more precious and sacred to us through atonement of Christ ? 
(Heb. xii. r8—24.) 

Has it been written on our hearts? Is it enshrined in them? (Heb. 
viii. 10 ; 2 Cor. iii. 3.) 


May 6th. 
Ascension Duy. 


Ep. Actsi. I—11. Gos. Mark xvi. 14—20. £55. Vill., XV., Xxi., xxiv., xlvii., cviii. 
Less. Dan. vii. 9—143 Luke xxiv. 44—53; 2 Kings ii, 1—15 ; Heb. iv. 1—16. 


THE EXCELLENT NAME. 


BY THE REV. T. H. BARNETT, VICAR OF ST. MARK’S, EASTON, BRISTOL, 


Ps. viii. 1.—** O Lord our Lord, how excellent ts Thy name in all the earth ! who 
hast set Thy glory above the heavens.” 


I. This Psalm is— 
r. A hymn of praise to the Creator, giving glory to “ Jehovah our 
Lord” (Heb.). Earth and heaven magnify His “Name.” By His 
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“Name” we understand His revealed nature, as made manifest in 
His— 

(1) Works of creation (ver. 3, 6, 7, 8). 

(2) Acts of salvation (ver. 4, 5). 

2. A Messianic hymn. 

(1) Referred by Christ to Himself (Matt. xxi. 16). 

(2) Quoted of Him (Heb. ii. 6—g; t Cor. xv. 27). 

3. A hymn of the Ascension. 

This seems the special thought (Heb. ii. 9, where ver. 5 is alluded to, 
and cf. Acts ii. 33), and it is this thought of the “ glory and honour ” of 
the ascended and exalted Son of God which makes the Psalm so appro- 
priate for use to-day. 


II. The text in particular is expressive of the great doc- 
trines this day teaches. 

t. “Our Lord” Jesus Christ is “the Lorn,” #2, JEHOVAH. His’ 
“Name” is indeed the Divine Name, for Jesus signifies ‘‘ JEHOVAH- 
Saviour ” (Heb. i. 4; see its lengthened form in Numb. xiii. 16,. 

2. “The earth” is the sphere in which the “excellence” of His 
Name is manifested. 

(1) In the fast, by the marvellous revelation of His sinless human 
life, by His mighty words and works, by His sacrifice for sin, and by 
His “ glorious resurrection and ascension.” 

(2) In the present, by the power of His Gospel, subduing, as it is, 
“all things under His feet.” 

3. “All the earth” shall one day be brought to own that His “ Name” 
is “ excellent.” 

4. Yet His chiefest “glory” is now “set” ‘above the heavens,” to 
be revealed in its full excellence only when He shall come again to take 
to Him His power and reign [82]. 


III. The ‘‘ Name ”’ of Jesus should be proved “excellent ”’ 
in our experience, 

1. As a power to salvation (cf. Acts iv. 12). He is ascended up on 
high to perpetually plead the merits of His saving Name. And it is 
in that Name alone that there is hope for sinners. 

That Name, “ Jehovah-Saviour,” means one able and willing to save : 
and it is the only ‘excellent’ one to which all must look (Isa. xlv. 22). 

2. As a power to holiness (cf. Acts il. 33). The ascended Saviour has 
given to the Church the grace of His Holy Spirit, to be implored in His 
“Name,” and sent forth in His “ Name” (John xiv. 26, xvi. 24). The 
Holy Ghost teaches us the “things of Christ,” and makes us so realize 
the excellence of His Name, that for it we “count all things but loss,” 
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“crucify the flesh with the affections and lusts,” fear lest we should 
dishonour it, and so strive after holiness (2 Tim. ii. 19) [83]. 

3. As a power to obedience (Rom. i. 5). , 

The New Testament is a perfect revelation of this “ excellent name,” 
and we are therein taught that our obedience to its precepts is demanded. 
We are to be of acertain character and conduct, to observe certain 
rules of life, and to fulfil certain commands, and all as an act of homage 
to the “name” of Jesus (Col. ili. 17). 

We may not hope to realize any of the saving excellence of His name 
if we are living in disobedience to His will [84]. 

4. As a power to Christian work [85]. 

In Phil. ii. ro we have a prophecy of the ultimate “ glory and honour” 
which shall be rendered to this sacred ‘‘ Name.” 

Every Christian may do something to help on this consummation as 
far as the “ earth” is concerned. 

The missionary work of the Church is to make the name of Jesus 
“ excellent ” “in all the earth.” We may help that work. 

And in our own parish and family and daily life we may help to make 
the text a known and felt truth. 


May goth. 
Sunday alter Ascension Day. 


Ep. 1 Pet. iv.7—11. Gos. John xv. 26, 27, and xvi. 1—4. — Pss. xliv.—xlix. 
Less. Deut. xxx. I—20; John i. 1—28; Deut. xxxiv. 1—12, or Josh. i. I—18 ; 
2 Thess. i. I—I2. ’ 


THE CHRISTIAN’S STRENGTH AND COURAGE. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD T. LEEKE, M.A.. CANON AND CHANCELLOR 
OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 
JosH. i. 7.—‘* Be thou strong and very courageous.” 
In Rev. xxi. 7, 8, we read, “He that overcometh... . the fearful.” 
“The fearful!” Why placed along with gross sinners ? 

This does not mean timorous believers, but “cowards ” (deAoé, cf... 
Matt. viii. 28, John xiv. 27, 2 Tim. i. 7). 

Punishment for cowardice mecessary and fair (soldier in army). 

Our text. 

Notice how this and similar expressions, “Be strong and of a good 
courage,” occurring so often in the books of Deuteronomy and Joshua, 
have clear connection with Joshua. 

Vou & 14 
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“Be ye of good courage,” said to the spies (Num. xiii. 20), and Joshua 
and Caleb were “ of good courage.” 

Moses exhorts the people (Deut. xxxi. 6, 7, 23). 

Joshua exhorts the people, as God and Moses had exhorted Aim 
(Josh. x. 25, xxiil. 6). 

It would seem as if Joshua specially zeeded and specially was gzfted 
with courage. 

Compare Moses and Joshua, lawgiver and soldier. 

Poor Joshua! his master gone. 

“Moses my servant is dead.” What then? Give up? Nay! “ Now 
arise.” 

The marching orders. (Courage to obey as well as to fight.) 

Courage in carrying out God’s plans (ver. 6). 

Courage in personal obedience to God. He is the real leader 
(ver. 7—9). 

Lessons for ourselves [86]. 

1. Comparatively easy to fight, but Christian soldier must Zeep the 
rules, however troublesome. 

2. Lncouragements. 

(1.) Zn whose service? Christ is our leader; He has Himself taken 
the field for us. ' 
(2.) With what aid? “Twill not leave thee nor forsake thee ;” “Lo, 
Tam with you. . .” (as helper as well as witness). 

(3.) With what success? Victory comes when you think it not; C.L05 
Christ won a victory in His death. 

3. Do not expect victory without conflicts. Urgent need of exhorta- 
tion of our text, because Christian soldier has not shouts of applause to 
encourage him ; his hardest fights are in secret [87] [88] [89]. 

And if Joshua could fight bravely for “land of promise,” and to 
please his God, shall we not fight more bravely— 

(1) For better “Jand of promise.” 

(2) For a God whom we know better than Joshua knew Him? 

To-day is the Sunday after Ascension Day. 

Our Leader passes on before us in triumph, “strong and very cour- 
ageous.” Shall we not follow Him and obey Him as the people promised 
to follow and obey Joshua? (ver. 16, 18) [go]. 
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May 16th. 
CAbit Sunday. 


&p. Acts ii. I—11. Gos. John xiv. 15—31. Pes. xlviii., Ixviii., civ., cxlv. 
Less. Deut. xvi. I-17; Rom. viii. 1—17 ; Isa. xi. 1—16, or Ezek. xxxvi. 25—38 ; 
Gal. v. 16—26, or Acts xviii. 24—xix. 20. 


THES GIFT OF PENTECOST: 
BY THE REV. A. G. HELLICAR, M.A.. VICAR OF BROMLEY, KENT. 


EZEK. xxxvi. 26, 27.—“ A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put 

within you: and I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you 
a heart of flesh. And [will put my Spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my 
statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments, and do them.” 
Tuis chapter affords an instance of the twofold application of Old 
Testament prophecy, as foretelling, jst, literal blessings to Israel ; 
secondly, spiritual blessings to the Israel of God. Neither application 
must be forgotten, but we are concerned chiefly with the latter. Justi- 
fication for this application of these prophecies to Gospel times found 
in such passages as Isa. Ixi. 1—3, cf. with Luke iy. 18, and Jer. xxxi. 
31—35, cf. with Heb. vill. 7—18. 

Ezekiel then may be regarded as here sketching the spiritual history 
of man. His sin (ver. 17). His consequent punishment (ver. 18, 19). 
The love of God the source of redemption (ver. 21—25). ‘The provision 
for cleansing (ver. 25). The provision for sanctification (ver. 26, 27). 

Looking now to text, we find it gives a remarkable Old Testament 
prediction of the work of the Spirit in Gospel times (ci Jer. sarin Say 
etc., Joel ii. 28—32). 

Hearts of pious Israelites, cast down by captivity, thus led to look on 
not merely to temporal but lasting spiritual blessings. 

Consider— 

I. The agent in this change. God Himself—“A new heart 
also will Z give you,” etc. 

1. Wothing less than this will suffice. Outward morality not enough, 
does not produce true obedience. Teaching of Sermon on Mount (ef. 
Luke xi. 39—42, xvi. 15, Xvlil. 18—2 5). Importance of motives. 

2. Failure of all else to regenerate mankind, (1) Failure of nature 
(Gen. vi. 5); (2) failure of the daw (Gal. ill, 21, 22; Rom. viii. 3) 5 
(3) failure of heathen systems (Acts xvil. 23-305 Rom. 1123/22 ;2.Comds 
2%, Mi 24). 

Instances of God’s special working. The penitent thief. Saul of 
Tarsus, healed “when the fever was at its worst.” The Philippian jailor. 
The Corinthian Christians (1 Cor. vi. 11). 
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II. The method of this change, as here predicted. 

1. Change of heart. "Heart of stone removed (Zech. vii. 12) ; heart of 
flesh given, receptive of holy influences: case of Lydia (Acts xvi. 14). 
The whole z7// thus changed. 

2. The Spirit bestowed. God Himself dwelling in the heart (Ps. Ixviil- 
18; John xiv. 17, xvi. 13; 1 Cor. iii. 16). The great gift of Pentecost 
(Acts ii. 4) ; the Church’s birthday. Mark the wider diffusion, the in- 
creased knowledge, the higher tone, the advance in spiritual life since 
the day of Pentecost. 


III. The result of this change. “Cause you to walk in My 
statutes,” etc. 

The fruit of the Spirit is cbedience (Gal. v. 22, 23); no true obedience 
without the Spirit (Rom. viii. 8, 9) ; the good tree alone brings forth good 
fruit (Matt. vil. 17—20). 

This then supplies a practical test. 

1. Are we exhibiting these fruits? If not, then we are not led by the 
Spirit, then we are “none of Christ’s;” then the great work of the changed 
heart has not taken place. 

2. Do we desire a better, higher life? If so, then remember the 
distinct promise of text. Of the fulfilment of that promise Pentecost is a 
pledge (Acts il. 39). 

The Spirit is for each one of us. “ Ask, and ye shall receive, that your 
joy may be full.” 


THE MINISTRY, A SPOIL WRESTED FROM SATAN, AND 
GIVEN TO THE CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. C, A. HEURTLEY, D.D., MARGARET PROFESSOR OF 
DIVINITY, AND CANON OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 

Ps. Ixviii, 18.— Thou hast ascended on high, Thou hast led captivity captive, Thou 
hast received gifts for men, yea, for the rebellious also, that the Lord God might dwell 
among them.” 

DIFFERENT opinions may be held as to the primary sense of this passage ; 
but St. Paul’s authority leaves no doubt as to its ultimate reference 
(Eph. iv. 7—13). Christ is the Victor; heaven the high home to which 
He has returned ; Satan and his powers and allies the captives whom He 

leads in triumph ; the spoil, the men whom He has rescued from the 
bondage in which Satan had held them, and whom He gives to the 
Church wherein He dwells, and which He fills with His presence, for its 
service. 
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I. “Thou hast ascended on high.” 

“That He ascended, what is this but that He also descended first into 
the lower parts of the earth?” (Eph. iv. 9.) The Eternal Son had left 
His heavenly home, and had come down to this lower world. He had 
become man. He had died and had fulfilled the law of death. His 
body had been laid in the grave, His soul had descended to that unseen 
region where the souls of the departed await the coming of the great day. 
But death might not hold Him. Having burst the bars of the grave, He 
ascended on high, even to the high heaven from whence He had come. 


II. “Thou hast led captivity captive.” Who were the captives? 

1. Satan, with his powers. 2. Sin. 3. Death. 

In what respect captive ? (1 Cor. xv. 24.) See Pearson on the Creed, 
art. vi. 


III. “Thou hast received (taken) gifts for men.” 

In Eph. iv. “Thou hast given gifts to men.” What are the gifts? 
The spoil taken from the enemy—that spoil being “in men,” “con- 
sisting of men,” * slaves, many of them (the “rebellious ”), slaves who 
preferred their slavery to freedom : “ What have I to do with Thee?” etc. 
These Christ first “ook,” wrested from the enemy, converting them by His 
grace; then “ gave,” gave them to men, to His Church, gave them for 
the work of the ministry—for it is this which St. Paul has specially in 
wiew: “ He gave some apostles,” etc. 

How does He give ? 

1. Inwardly moving them; ordination service; deacons. 

2. Outwardly calling them (Thirty-nine Articles, art. xxiii.). 

3. Enduing them with ministerial grace (xépvs). 

4. Bestowing upon them ministerial gifts (xapicpara). 

For each and all of which He employs the instrumentality of His 
Spirit (Acts ii. 33, xlll. 2, etc.). 

IV. “That the Lord God might dwell [among them]” or 
<‘ That Thou, O Lord God, mightest have a habitation: ” the correspond- 
ing clause in the Apostle being, ‘‘ That He might fill all things,” for an 
explanation of which, and that in harmony with the Psalm, see Eph. i. 
20—23, and ii. 20—22. 

The very object for which Christ descended was that He might found 
a church, in which He might “dwell” by His Spirit, and which He 
might “ fill” with His presence. 

And the end for which He designs the “ gifts ” which He first “ took” 

* “So piya (ba-adam) is used, Numb. viii, 17, xviii. 15; Vulg. ex hominibus.”— 
Dr. Kay on this Psalm. 
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and then “gave” to His church, is to further that object by the conver- 
sion and edification of individual souls. 

This week, Ember week. Let us, as workers together with God, be 
earnest in prayer for the Holy Spirit—z. To move men inwardly. 
2. To guide those in authority. 3. To endue with ministerial grace. 
4. To bestow ministerial gifts. 


May 23rd. 
Grinity Sunday. 
Zp. Rey, iv. I—11. Gos. John iii. i—15,. PSS. CX.—CXY. 


Less. Isa, vi. I—10 ; Rev. i. 1—8; Gen. xviii. 1—33, or Gen. i.—ii. pie 
Eph, iv. 1—16, or Matt. iii, 1—17. 


INTIMATIONS OF THE TRINITY IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT GANDELL, M.A., LAUDIAN PROFESSOR OF ARABIC 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


GEN. 1, 26, 27.—‘‘And God said, Let us make man,” etc. 


THouGH our knowledge of the doctrine of the Trinity is derived from 
the New Testament, we might expect to find some ¢zdications of it in the 
Old Testament. The teaching of the Bible is progressive. 

As an example, Gen. iii. 15 may be taken, which contains in germ, 
and suggests to ws, the supernatural conception and incarnation of our 
Lord. (The seed of the woman. See Isa. vii. 14; Mic. v. 3; Gal. iv. 4-) 

The beginning of Genesis is neither a legend nor a poem. It is a 
revelation made to Moses. It is therefore to be studied devoutly, 
thoughtfully. Its words, however few or brief, may be expected to be 
ull of meaning ; not least so when the origin of man is told. 

No stress is to be laid on the plural form of the Hebrew word for God 
Elohim). The word is used of any god, true or false. Its shape 
probably intimates man’s conception of the complexity of the Divine 
nature, its manifold attributes, powers, and relations. But though the 
plural does not intimate a distinction of Persons in the Godhead, it is in 
remarkable accordance with it. 

It is otherwise with the plural pronouns ws, owr, which are at once 
startling and suggestive. The plural is found again in Gen. iii. 22, 
>a af 

The unity of God is conspicuous throughout the narrative. Observe 
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ii. 18, “I will make;” iii. 15, 16, 17, “I. will put,” “TI will multiply,” 
*‘T commanded;” and in xi. 8, “ The Lord scattered them,” immediately 
after the “us” of the previous verse. 

There is not here— 

1. The royal style, as it is called. This is a gross anachronism. 
There is no example of this in the world’s early history. 

2. Nor an address to angels. These hear His voice and do His 
bidding (Ps. ciii. 20, 21), but have no share in creation. It is His 
image, not theirs, that we bear. But the intimation of a mystery to be 
revealed in “the fulness of the time.” 

The form of the sentence is very remarkable in ver. 27:— 

“God created man in His own image.” 

“Tn the image of God created He him.” 

‘Male and female created He them.” 
Mark the threefold parallelism, the thrice-repeated verb. Further, 
though the act of creation is attributed to God in ver. 1, ifeisa<: the 
Spirit of God” which “ moved on the face of the waters” in ver. 2. 
God, too, is represented as speaking in human language. “And God 
said,” passim. Does not this point to a deeper meaning in Ps. xxxill. 6? 
And there is again mention made of the Spirit in vi. 3. 

The blessing of Jacob, recorded Gen. xlvili. 15, 16, has a triple form. 
The blessing is one, and the source of the blessing is One, but He is 
spoken of under three aspects. We are reminded that Jacob gave the 
name of Peniel, “the face of God,” to the scene of his mysterious 
wrestling (Gen. xxxii. 30), while the prophet Hosea (xii. 4, 5) identifies 
“the Angel” with Jehovah. 

The identity of “the Angel of the Lord” with God seems to be taught 
in other places (Gen. xvi. 7—13, Xxil. I, IT, 15, 16). 

Early Christian writers saw in such manifestations appearances of 
the Son of God Himself. (See note on Gen. xii. 7, in Speaker's 
Commentary.) 

Gen. xviii. is chosen as a Lesson for Trinity Suwday, as containing a 
shadowing forth of the Trinity. 

Specially worthy of notice is the form of priestly blessing given in 
Numb. vi. 23—27, where the threefold repetition of the sacred name is 
too marked to be overlooked, while the Divine unity is taught by the 
words, “ My name,” and “I will bless.” 

Similarly in the cry of the Seraphim (Isa. vi.) we find “ Holy ” thrice, 
and the voice of the Lord asks, ‘ Whom shall I send, and who will go 
for us?” And the speaker in this case is identified for us with our Lord 
by St. John (xiis 41). 
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Such passages, scattered up and down the Old Testament, are not 
strictly proofs of the doctrine of the Trinity, but at least they point to it, 
and collectively have great weight. The New Testament brings out 
their hidden meaning, their deeper harmony. 

The great lesson taught by the subject is, that if we would enter into 
the full meaning of the Old Testament, we must always read it by the 
light of the New. 


Outlines of a Course of Children’s Sermons. 


BY THE REV. J. RICHARDSON, M.A.,. HONORARY CANON OF ROCHESTER, 
VICAR OF CAMDEN CHURCH, AND RURAL DEAN OF CAMBERWELL. 


OUR HEAVENLY FATHER. 
I, His Great Giory. 
JOuN i. 18.-—“‘ Mo man hath seen God at any time.” 
1 TIM. vi. 15, 16.—‘* Whom no man hath seen, nor can see.” 


YeT we have a revelation made about Him 3 and He is our covenant 
God in Christ. 


I. His great glory appears— 

. In the height of His throne (Isa. lvii. rs, lxvi. I). 

2. _In the extent of His dominions (Ps. cxxxix. 8—10; Isa. xl. 
P22 Ts), 

3- In the brightness of His presence (Hab. iii. 3, 4; 1 Chron. 
EXIT 1), 


4. In the sublimity of His worship (eev.lv.18')' Ps excises 


Il. His glory is to be remembered— 
1. When we rejoice in His love (Isa. liv. 5 ; Heb. xii. 28). 
2. When we suffer in His service (1 Pet. iy. TO; Coletort, a2), 
3. When we look forward to His heaven (Jude 24, 25). 
This glorious God 
Fills all space. 
Teeds all creatures. 
Searches all hearts. 
Guides all events. 
Exists through all ages. 
We must make Him 
Uppermost in our affections. 
First in our thoughts. 
Supreme over our conscience. 
Sole object of our worship. 
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II. His GREAT GOODNESS. 
Exon. xxxiv. 6.—‘* The Lord God, abundant in goodness and truth.” 


I. The glory of God is His goodness. 

When Moses said, “I beseech Thee, show me Thy glory,” the Lord 
answered, “I will make all My goodness pass before thee” (Exod. 
XXxHt. 18) 19, Xxxiv.16). 

1. We see it in nature (Ps. xxxiii. 5, cxlv. 9, Ixv. rr). 

2. We see it in providence (1 Kings viii. 66; Ps. xxxi. 19; Zech. 
1x. 16, 17). 

3. We see it in grace (Eph. i. 7; Ps. xxili. 6 ; Jer. xxxi. 14). 


Il. The effect of God’s goodness upon the heart of man 
is meant to be— 

1. Sorrow at having offended God (Rom. ii. 4; Job xlil. 5, 6; 
Hosea iii. 5). 

2. Delight in praising God (Ps. cvii. 8 ; Isa. lxili. 7). 

3. Desire to receive God’s blessings (Numb. vi. 24, 26; Mich. vii. 
#5, 19). 

4. A disposition to imitate God’s character (Luke vi. 36 ; Eph..v. 2; 
1 John iv. 11). 


III. His Great FAITHFULNESS. 


Ps. Ixxxix, 2,—‘‘ Dhy faithfulness shalt Thou establish tn the heavens.” 
Tue fact of God’s faithfulness has been stated (Deut. vii. 9). 


I. The faithfulness of God is to explain. 

1. God is faithful to Himself (Isa. xlii. 8; Exod. xx. 5; Ps. pe tb apa 

This is the Lord’s demand ; this is the Lord’s due ; this is the Lord's 
delight. 

>. God is faithful to His word (Ps. Ixxxix. 34; Numb. xxiii. 19). He 
is faithful to His promises, faithful to His threatenings, faithful to His 
engagements. 

3. God is faithful to His people (Hosea ii. 19, 20; Isa. xlix.,15 5 
Heb. vi. 17, 18). 

4. God is faithful to His covenant (x Johni. 9; Gal. ili. 17 5 Heb. 
vii. 21, 22). 

Il. The faithfulness of God is to teach. 

1. The faith of man rests upon the faithfulness of God (Heb. xi. 6). 

2. The want of faith in man does not alter the faithfulness of God 
(2 Tim. i 13; Rom. ii 3; 4): 
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III. The faithfulness of God is to influence. 
1, A matter of testimony (Ps. Ixxxix. 1). 

2. A matter of confidence (1 Pet. iv. 19). 

3. A matter of imitation (Rev. ii. ro, iii, 21). 


IV. His Great Power. 


Ps, Ixii. 11.—‘* Power belongeth unto God.” 
I. God has great power. 
1. Power to make (Ps. Ixv. 6, 7; Jer. xxvii. 5). 
2. Power to manage (Isa. xlvi. 10; Dan. iv. 35). 
3- Power to master (2 Chron. xiii. 12; Isa. xlv. 9; Acts v. 39). 
4. Power to maintain (Isa. xxvi. 3, 4; Jude 24, 25). 


II. God uses great power. 
1. Power in the hand of love (Matt. xii. 20; 2 Pet. i. 3). 
2. Power in the hand of wisdom (Job xxxvi. 5 ; Dan. ii. 261; ME MOOr. 
1, 25). 
3- Power in the hand of justice (Isa. v. 16 ; Jer. ix. 24). 
III. When we think of God’s great power, we have— 
1. Reason to rejoice (1 Chron. xxix. 12, 13). 
2. Reason to reflect (Exod. xxxil. 26 ; Deut. x, 12; 1 Kings xviii. 21.) 
3. Right to rest in Him (Deut. xxxiii. 26, 27; 1 Pet. i. 5), 
Christ is the power of God (1 Cor. i. 24). 
The Gospel is the power of God (Rom. i. 16). 
Therefore love Christ. 
Therefore love truth. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC. 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not in all cases responsible, 


75. God, unchangeable.—God asks no rest, and requires no 
slumber, but holds straight on without weariness ; wearing out the 
ages, Himself unworn ; changing all things, Himself without variable- 
ness or shadow of turning! God is like the sun at noon, that casts 
down straight rays, and so throws down the shadows upon the ground 
underneath each tree ; but He never, like the sun, goes westward towards 
His setting, turning all shadows from under the trees, and slanting them 
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upon the ground. God stands in eternal fulness, like a sun that knows 
neither morning nor evening, nor night, but only noon, and noon 
always. 

76. God, incomprehensible.—I know by myself how incompre- 
hensible God is, seeing I cannot comprehend the parts of my own 
being. St. Bernard. 


77. Eternal verities.—Nothing is more ancient than God, for He 
was never created; nothing more beautiful than the world, it is the 
work of that same God; nothing more active than thought, for it flies 
over the whole universe; nothing stronger than necessity, for all must 
submit to it. Thales. 

78. God’s gentleness illustrated.—What is the dew upon the 
flower, but God’s gentle nurturing of the most delicate and refined result 
of vegetation? What is the falling rain, but gentle drops of heaven’s 
love, distilling verdure upon the earth, and feeding the ear of corn to 
provide bread for man? Above all, what is light ; penetrating, invigo- 
rating, inspiriting light,—light, making the birds to sing with glee; 
light, making the beast of the field to bask in its warmth ; light, making 
the insect happy and the eagle to fix its gaze; light, unmeasured light, 
free to the slave, wealth to the pauper? It is the gentle beam of 
love kindled in the eye of God, and looking tenderness and care upon 
all created things. Yes, we are encompassed with the gentleness of 
God, fructifying the earth, and urging her onward to fresh beauty and 
renewed fertility. F.C. M. Bellew. 


79. Gospel and law.—As a skilful painter fills the background 
of his picture with opposite colours, that he may give a more prominent 
view to the chief parts of his painting, so God has ntroduced the 
ascending smoke of hell’s torments and the black clouds of Sinai’s fiery 
aw in the Gospel, to give a brighter aspect to the cross, which is the 
main scene in the Gospel picture, and to attract more powerfully the 
hearts of men. Fohn Bate. 


80. Law and Gospel, their respective work.—In the hus- 
bandry of the farm, the drill, and not the plough, gives the crop. If the 
land were left as the plough leaves it, there would be no crop but of 
thistles and weeds. The plough destroys every living thing, tearing all 
up, root and branch, and burying all under the ground ; while the drill 
plants the seed, and, under the blessing of God, ensures a golden harvest 
and a full garner. The farmer might plough his ground ten times, or 
a hundred times over, and yet never have a harvest, if that were all he 


should do. Nevertheless there is no antagonism between the plough 
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and the drill. It takes both to make the land yield to the diligent hand 
its reward. In the husbandry of the kingdom, the law is the plough, 
and the Gospel is the drill; and the deeper the plough is put in, the 
better the crop, provided only that the drill follows in due time, casting 
in seed in abundance. W. £. Boardman. 

81. Law and Gospel, their differences.—The law begins with 
commands, and ends with blessings ; but the blessings are like inviting 
fruit hanging upon lofty branches, which human nature in its fallen state 
can never reach. The Gospel, on the contrary, begins with promises, 
and ends with precepts. 


82. Grace and glory.—Grace and glory are one and the same thing, 
in a different print, in a smaller and greater letter: glory lies couched 
and compacted in grace, as the beauty of a flower lies couched and 
eclipsed in the seed. Llopkins. 

83. Grace, its influence in sorrow.—Wonderful alchemy of 
God’s grace it is which transmutes tribulation into triumph, turns waters 
of Marah into a healthful fountain, enables one to gather grapes of 
thorns, and figs of thistles, causes the rose to bloom through a whole 


winter of trials, and helps the soul to regard afflictions as promises, not 
threatenings ! 


84. Christian backsliding.—If Satan cannot hinder the birth of 
graces, then he labours to be the death of graces. This is too ordinary, 
to see a Christian lose his first love, and to fall from his first works. 
His love, that was formerly an ascending flame, always sparkling up to 
heaven, is now like a little spark almost suffocated with the earth. The 
godly sorrow that was once a swelling torrent, like Jordan overflowing 
his banks, is now like Job’s summer brook, which makes the traveller 
ashamed. His proceedings against sin, once furious, like the march of 
Jehu against Ahab ; but now, like Samson, he can sleep in Delilah’s 
lap, while she steals away his strength. Before he could not give rest 
to his eyes till God had given rest to his soul; but now he can lie down 
with sin in his bosom and wounds in his conscience. At first his zeal 
did eat him up, but now his decayings have eaten up his zeal, 


85. Grace a motive power.—Grace infuseth a spirit of activity 
into a person ; grace doth not lie dormant in the soul ; it is not a sleepy 


habit, but it makes a Christian like a seraph, swift-winged in his heavenly 
motions ; grace is like fire, it makes one burn in love to God. 
TZ. Watson. 
86. Christian boldness.—Ashamed of the Gospel of Christ! Let 
the sceptic, let the wicked profligate, blush at his deeds of darkness, 
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which will not bear the light, lest they should be made manifest ; but 
never let the Christian blush to own the holy Gospel. Where is the 
philosopher who is ashamed to own the God of nature? Where is the 
Jew that is ashamed of Moses? or the Moslem that is ashamed of 
Mahomet? And shall the Christian and the Christian minister be 
ashamed of Christ? God forbid! No; let me be ashamed of the 
world, and let me blush at sin, but never, never let me be ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ ! Dr. R. Newton. 


87. Experience, its lessons.—The National Life Boat Company 
have published a chart of the chief places where shipwrecks have oc- 
curred—so should every man do with his own history and experience. | 


88. Grace, godliness, and glory, their indissolubleness.— 
By a tie as inviolable, as unchangeable as God Himself, He has bound 
together these three things: the cradle of grace, the cross of godliness, 
and the crown of glory. Sooner shall heaven and earth pass away than 
this connection be dissolved. Yet it is a connection which men are 
daily deluding themselves to regard as fanciful. They proceed upon 
the assumption that when death shall have pushed them over the preci- 
pice of time into the ocean of eternity, by some chance accident they 
shall be borne onwards to the throne. It is a great and grievous 
delusion, to dispel which we cannot too frequently urge upon your 
attention this solemn doctrine of God’s Word, that the crown of glory 
can be reached only by being lifted up on the cross of godliness ; and 
that the cross of godliness is to be found nowhere save in the cradle of 
grace. R. B. Nichol. 


8g. Grace, its sustaining power.— 
O God! how beautiful the thought, 
How merciful the blessed decree, 
That grace can e’er be found, when sought, 
And nought shut out the soul from Thee ! 
The cell may cramp, the fetters gall, 
The flame may scorch, the rack may tear ; 
But torture, stake, or prison-wall 
Can be endured with faith and prayer. 
Eliza Cook. 
go. Forgiveness followed by holiness.—The Gospel comes 
to the sinner at once, with nothing short of complete forgiveness as the 
starting-point of all his efforts to be holy. It does not say, “Go and 
sin no more, and I will not condemn thee ;” it says at once, “ Neither 
do I condemn thee ; go, sin no more.” Dr. Bonar. 
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BY THE REV. CHARLES D. BELL, D.D., HONORARY CANON OF 
CARLISLE, RECTOR OF CHELTENHAM. 


II.—THE POWER OF THE TONGUE. 


OF the many gifts bestowed upon man, that of speech is one 
of the most wonderful. Speech is the power of embodying 
thought, of giving a form to the imaginations of the mind, of 
expressing to others the feelings which are born in the hidden 
depths of the heart. By the faculty of speech the conceptions 
of the soul are made intelligible, and the inner tide of our own 
purpose and thought flows out and influences the sentiments 
and the conduct of others. 

The tongue must therefore be an instrument powerful either 
for good or for evil ; for as “ out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh,” so it becomes the interpreter of the things 
that lie there concealed from the eye of man. With the tongue 
we may defend the truth, and with the tongue give plausibility 
to a lie. With the tongue we bless God, and with the tongue 
we curse men made in the image of God. With the tongue 
we may speak “a word in season to the weary,” or with the 
tongue we may draw tears and drive the distressed to despair. 
With the tongue we may “ provoke one another to love and to 
good works,” and with the tongue we may provoke one another 
to anger and clamour and strife. Thus “life and death,” as 
said the wisest of men, “are in the power of the tongue.” 

I shall endeavour to bring out this truth simply and plainly. 
Of course it would be easy to illustrate the words from the case 
of a witness in a court of justice, of an advocate who pleads 
for a client, of a judge who passes sentence, of a preacher who 
is “a savour of life unto life, or of death unto death rau eal | 
pass from these to other thoughts of greater concern, and which 
prove that the tongue is either “a tree of life” or a root of 
bitterness and death. 

Words reach far, and exercise an untold influence, either for 
good or for evil. Solomon tells us that “the words of the wise 
are as goads ;” as such they spur and stimulate to well-doing : 
that they are “as nails fastened by the master of assemblies ;” 
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and as such, when driven into the mind, they remain. How 
mighty are words for good! how they can encourage and 
comfort and sustain! how they can shed balm and blessing 
round the weary heart! how they can minister consolation to 
the anxious mind, and give peace to the troubled soul! A 
kind word can do much to help, to animate and cheer, to raise 
the fallen, to soothe the dejected, to inspire confidence into the 
dispirited, and to send the desponding and the sad rejoicing on 
their way. Honest and sweet and true words have an effect 
like the morning sun or a walk on the breezy hills on a bracing 
day ; they invigorate and strengthen the system. We have all 
seen or felt this magic influence of words, and have known 
instances when we might say with Moses, “My doctrine shall 
drop as the rain ; my speech shall distil as the dew, as the 
small rain upon the tender herb, and as the shower upon the 


grass.” Considering the influence of words on others, “ what 
manner of persons ought we to be in all holy conversation and 
godliness!” Truly “life is in the power of the tongue.” 


But “death is in the power of the tongue.” Words are 
also “goads” to evil, nails which are “fastened” only too 
surely in the mind. A word may work the most positive 
mischief, may lower the whole tone of another's character, and 
debase the whole standard of another’s thoughts. You have given 
utterance to some worldly and selfish maxim, some mean and 
unworthy sentiment ; and the person who heard it has taken 
in the poison, and the moral infection has henceforth tainted 
his life. You have indulged in unkind and ungenerous speech, 
and the man to whom you spoke has been encouraged to 
allow himself to continue in the same licence and unrestraint 
of uncharitable feeling. You have thus done him the greatest 
injury, and you can never say how wide the mischief may 
extend. “Words have wings,” and fly far. It may be that 
only one has heard from you the well-turned sarcasm or the 
reckless jest; but he in his turn repeats it, and injures many 
more; and so the harm you do spreads and circulates, and in 
this way may long outlast yourself, may live on when you are 
dead, There are many who are gone to render an account of 
their stewardship—who have passed from this world to another— 
whose contaminating words, propagated by the pen and through 
the press, survive to be a curse to thousands, and have been 
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given wings which have carried them across the globe. It is 
as true of the wicked as of the righteous, “being dead, they 
yet speak.” The infidel writer, the licentious poet, the immoral 
novelist, can, long after they are in the grave, awaken sceptical 
doubts, wanton thoughts, and lawless desires, and may thus 
“set on fire,” with sparks as from hell, “the whole course of 
nature.” The scoffer, that wretched creature who makes God 
and His oracles a target for his profane wit, jesting on sacred 
things, may have long passed into the presence of Him whom 
he mocked and defied, and whose Word was a theme for his 
ridicule ; but the words of scorn and unbelief remain, sapping 
in many a heart the very foundations of faith in God, and 
undermining belief in His personality and power. I know not 
that any one can fix bounds to the results of any evil word 
which has been spoken, or has appeared on the printed page, 
or say to it, “So far shalt thou go, and no farther,” or prevent 
it passing onward from generation to generation, and so defiling 
all to whom it reaches. And this wide-spread evil which our 
words may generate, set in contrast with the influence which 
our words have to save, and to bless, and to heal, is a second 
proof that the statement of Solomon is true: “Life and death 
are in the power of the tongue.” 

Let us remember the terrible accusations which St. James 
brings against the tongue. “The tongue is a fire, a world of 
iniquity : so is the tongue among our members, that it defileth 
the whole body, and setteth on fire the course of nature, and 
it is set on fire of hell. For every kind of beasts, and of 
birds, and of serpents, and of things in the sea, is tamed, and 
hath been tamed of mankind: but the tongue can no man 
tame ; it is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison.” No language 
could be stronger than this to set forth the power for evil 
which dwells in the tongue. David calls it “the best member 
that we have ;” but, as the best things corrupted become the 
most mischievous, it may be turned into the worst. Sins of 
the tongue are for the most part little thought of; and we are 
all too apt to place them inthe list of venial infirmities. And 
yet to sins of the tongue the Bible awards the most terrible 
retribution. The third commandment deals exclusively with 
asin of the tongue—the “taking God’s name in vain Be ekits| 
so does the ninth commandment—the “ bearing false witness 
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against our neighbour.” “The liar”—a sinner with the tongue 
—is ranked “ with the fearful, and unbelieving, and the abomi- 
nable, and murderers, and whoremongers, and sorcerers, and 
idolaters ;” and he is to “ have his part with them in the lake 
that burneth with fire and brimstone, which is the second 
death.” The only sin which is declared to be unpardonable 
is a sin of the tongue— blasphemy against the Holy Ghost.” 
We see, then, how literally it may be said that “death is in 
the power of the tongue,” how a man may slay others, and 
may kill himself, with this pointed weapon. “ Death,” in 
numberless ways besides those already mentioned, is contained 
in this little member. “For the tongue is full of deadly 
poison.” As David said of those who shot out their arrows 
against him, even bitter words: “ Adders? poison is under their 
lips.” There were in his day, as now, those who went from 
house to house, dropping slanders, raising injurious reports. 
spreading calumnies, uttering the word that is a lie, or speaking 
the half-truth which is more cruel than the whole lie. 


“A lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest of eS: 
For a lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with outright, 
But a lie which is part a truth is a harder matter to fight.” 


What are we to say of the slanderer, who gives a stab to his 
neighbour's character, or of the back-biter, who plays with his 
neighbour's reputation? Can we speak too strongly of those 
who, lest conversation should lose its zest, or society its 
pleasantry, disturb the peace of families, and throw a chill 
over the cordialities of many a circle, and who, through one- 
sided statements, injure fair character, and loosen the bonds of 
long-knit intimacies? The “gossip” is always a wretched 
creature, and is generally associated with women; but there- 
is the male “gossip” too; and the “gossip” of the clubs,, 
who, like the Athenians of old, “spends his time in nothing 
else than in hearing and telling something new,” is certainly 
not a noble specimen of manhood. “O my soul, come not 
thou into their secret; unto their assembly, mine honour, be 
not thou united!” One of the strange outcomes of the 
civilization of this nineteenth century is its love of gossip ; 
so that papers have been established with the one object, 
as it appears, of retailing the most frivolous sayings and 
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doings of what is called “society.” It is the recognized office 
of these journals to dissect character, to pry into the secrets 
of men’s lives, and drag them out before the public ; and there 
is no personality too mean, no insinuation or innuendo too 
reckless for this portion of the press to. trade upon, thus 
pandering to some of the basest feelings of the human heart. 
It is not too much to say of such miserable journals, that the 
spirit which too often guides them is “a spirit set on fire of 
hell.” 

How true the words of Solomon, “A froward man soweth 
strife, and a whisperer separateth chief friends.” Such is the 
influence of a cruel word; the poison goes on working and 
killing ; and the venom, once distilled from the tongue, slays 
love, and engenders hate. And yet, though this is the case, 
and is often proved to be the case, and although character is 
more easily taken away than cleared, and reputation is more 
easily blunted than healed, I fear they are but the few who 
would forego the enjoyment of telling a good story, even though 
the telling it should injure a good name. There is too much 
pleasure in dilating on the faults of a neighbour, and talking 
over his foibles, to allow of the practice being abandoned, 
though perhaps decency demands a certain outward restraint, 
and the cruel words are spoken with a plaintive accent, and a 
sorrowful look, and a significant shake of the head. Sometimes 
an expressive shrug, a curled lip, a raised eyelid, will add a 
sharper venom to the cruel story. And so he who circulates 
an ungenerous statement for the sake of its interest, or 
recites an amusing story in order to raise a laugh, is like 
“the madman who casteth firebrands, arrows, and death, and 
saith, Am I not in sport?” “Sport” it may be to the 
slanderer, but it is death to the slandered. He is not the 
only murderer, who kills the body; there is the man whose 
tongue, as Solomon says, “speaketh like the piercings of a 
sword.” He is not the only robber, who steals the purse ; 
there is the man who takes away a good name, and robs 
another of “that which not enriches him, and leaves the other 
poor indeed.” And when we think of the mischief that evil 
words can do, how speech can hurt like the spear, or burn like the 
fire;and poison the springs of happiness, rankling and inflaming 
the. heart ; then we shall surely be prepared to endorse the 
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solemn statement of the wisest of men: “Life:and death are 
in the power of the tongue.” ; a 
When we think of “the great white throne,” and the opened 
books, and the retribution that awaits the sinner, we generally. 
think of the sins that shall come up unto judgment—as those 
of cruelty, or lust, or murder, or adultery... We forget that 
sins of the tongue shall then be brought into prominence. 
“By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned.” “Every idle word that men shall speak, 
they shall give account thereof in the day of judgment.” Many 
a word that now seems light will, at the day of judgment, be 
weighted like a millstone, and will condemn ; and if “the tongue 
is set on fire of hell,” hell is often set on fire of the tongue, 
and many a word carelessly spoken now will be found to 
have terrible issues ¢hen. Indeed, our’ words must play an 
important part at the awful bar of God; they must be 
brought into prominence on that day, for they are the index 
of the true state and condition of our hearts; they are 
revelations of the secret things that lie hidden there. -And it 
ever holds true, that it is “out of the heart’s abundance that 
the mouth speaketh.” Your physician can tell the healthy or 
diseased condition of the body by the tongue; just so can we 
judge of the spiritual soundness or unsoundness of the soul by 
the speech. I believe that words reveal the man, and that 
works form no better test of his state before God; for when 
the heart is right with God, or when the heart is wrong, the 
truth cannot fail to be known, sooner or later, by the usual 
tenor of the speech. When a man is “renewed in the spirit 
of his mind,” his speech will be “always with grace,” if not 
“always of grace.’ Though he will not continually be talking 
on religious topics, yet religion will give the tone to» his 
ordinary conversation, and his speech will be always “seasoned 
with salt.” On the other hand, if a man be unrenewed, proud, 
malicious, covetous, boastful, sensual, -his words will to a 
certainty make known what manner of person he is. There 
can be no doubt that as our words are, so are we, that 
what our words are, that are we ourselves. Words are the 
overflowings of the heart ; so with what the heart is filled, with 
that will the mouth run over. From a pure and loving heart 
will issue pure and loving words; from an impure and unkind 
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heart will issue impure and unkind words. It cannot be other- 
wise. “ Doth a fountain send forth at the same place sweet water 
and bitter? Can the fig-tree, my brethren, bear olive-berries ? 
either a vine figs? So can no fountain both yield salt water 
and fresh.” And since this is the case, and words are an. 
evidence of the renewed or unrenewed state of the heart — 
proving what a man is—we cannot wonder that they should 
play a most important part at the judgment; that “by our 
words we shall be justified, and by our words we shall be con- 
demned ; so we see most clearly that “life and death are in 
the power of the tongue.” 

What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter? This, 
surely, that we should all make the holy purpose of David our 
own, and say, “I will take heed to my ways, that I offend not. 
with my tongue.” Nor is this all; for if we mean to keep this 
purpose, we must further pray with David, “Set a watch, O 
Lord, at the door of my lips.” All need to use this prayer, for 
are not all guilty in this matter? Have we not been too often 
betrayed into sins of the tongue, grieving the Holy Spirit of 
God? Let us call to mind the solemn words of the Apostle, 
which touch many a religious professor: “If any man among 
you seem to be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, but 
deceiveth his own heart, that man’s religion is vain.” Oh, what 
need have we of prayer for power to use aright for the future 
“the tongue” which is “our glory” and “the best member that 
we have”! What need have we in confessing that we are “men 
of unclean lips,” for “the live coal from the altar” to “touch 
these lips,” that it may be said to us, as it was to Isaiah when 
he stood in the presence of the holy God, and saw His glory, 
“ Thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin is purged.” Do we 
not all alike need cleansing—cleansing in Christ’s blood—from 
the guilt of these sins of the tongue, and a deliverance by 
Christ’s Spirit from the power of these sins of the tongue, into. 
which we are so liable to fall; from all that is in words idle,, 
untruthful, unkind, exasperating, angry, malicious, vainglorious, 
flattering, or uncharitable ? For God alone can help us here. 
“The tongue,” St. James tells us, “can no man tame.” No 
man can tame it, only the grace of God. And let us not be 
content to deal merely with the surface in this matter, but let 
us go to the root of the evil, and, praying against sins of the 
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lips, let us remember “ the heart, out of which are the issues of 
life.” Let us not only attack the symptoms of the disease, but 
the disease itself. Let this be our prayer: “Search me, O 
God, and know my heart; try me, and know my thoughts, and 
see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting.” You cannot make a tree good by merely lopping 
off one or two of the branches ; you must go down to the root, 
and see what can be done with ¢hat. You cannot make the 
life holy by reforming a few external habits; the heart must 
be changed ; there must be that “new birth” from which will 
flow “a new life,” and without which “no man can see the 
kingdom of God.” Never be satisfied, then, with moralities 
and surface decency, which leave the foulness within untouched, 
but seek to be made pure in heart. We want to be something 
better (do we not?) than “whited sepulchres, which indeed appear 
beautiful outward, but are within full of dead men’s bones and 
of all uncleanness.” Beneath every prayer against sins of the 
lips or sins of the life, let there lie this prayer, which goes 
straight down to the core of the evil: “Create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me.” If the 
heart be made pure, then no corrupt communication will pro- 
ceed out of our mouth, but that which is good to the use of 
edifying,” and our conversation will “minister grace to the 
hearers.” Nothing can show us more powerfully the practical 
mature of the whole subject than the words of the Apostle 
James: “In many things we all offend. If any man offend 
not in word, the same is a perfect man, and able also to bridle the 
whole body.” You see that he who has power over the tongue 
has power over the whole man: nothing is too hard for him 
who has the command over his words; he can “keep under 
the body, and bring it into subjection;” he can master his 
passions ; he will be able to live “soberly, righteously, and 
godly in the world.” May we then consecrate speech to the 
service of God and man, ever keeping in view that “life and 
death are in the power of the tongue.” 
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as the High Driest of His Church. 


BY THE VENERABLE T. T. PEROWNE, B.D., ARCHDEACON, OF 


NORWICH. 
(A Paper read before the Biblical Society.) 
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tear iv deka Tov BE0v.” 


A. vIEW of the Holy Communion is not uncommonly held and 
taught, of which, out of many examples that might be adduced, 
the following quotation has been selected as a fair representa- 
tion :— 

“As the most holy Body and.Blood of Christ, the alone 
acceptable Victim to make our peace with God, are offered, that 
is, continually presented and pleaded by Jesus Himself in 
heaven, naturally, as we may say, and openly, so the same most 
holy Body and Blood are continually presented and pleaded 
before God' by Christ’s representatives, acting ‘in His name,’ 
and ‘by His commission and authority’ (Article XXvi.) on 
earth,”* 

The view thus stated rests on two assumptions, both of 
which must be substantiated before it can be accepted. It 
must be proved, first, that Christ is really doing as our High 
Priest in heaven what is here said, that He is offering, that is, 
continually presenting and pleading, His most holy Body and 
Blood ; and secondly, that He has delegated to His ministers 
on earth the powers which are here claimed for them, to 
present and plead continually before God the same most holy 
Body and Blood as His representatives, acting in His name 
and by His commission and authority on earth. 

Both these pillars must stand firm, or the arch which is con- 
structed on them will fall. Even if the first be clearly established, 
it by no means follows that the second can be made good. 

It is, however, with the first of these statements that we are 
concerned to-day. I propose to inquire whether it accurately 
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represents the nature of our Lord’s present work as the High 
Priest of His Church ; how far it accords with the account of 
that work which -we. gather from Holy. Scripture, calmly 
examined in the light-of sound reason and careful criticism, 

There are two words, both familiar to us in relation to the 
Priesthood of our Lord, which may serve as landmarks to us in 
prosecuting our inquiry. They are /ntercession and Sacrifice. 

What, let us ask, is the relation of the High-Priesthood of 
Christ in its present exercise— 


T, To His Intercession ? 
Me Govllisesacriticer 


I. Intercession. 

1. It is important to observe that intercession, as it is 
described in Holy Scripture, is not necessarily a priestly act. 
The Greek word invariably used for it in the New Testament 
(vtvyxavewv, or evrevéis) has neither by derivation nor by usage 
any such restriction. As regards derivation, the simple meaning 
of the word is “to light or chance upon,” to “meet with.” 
Then, through the idea of conversing or having intercourse 
with, it passes up to its later and more special sense of inter- 
ceding or pleading for another with the person met with. In 
biblical usage it represents not only the pleading of Christ for 
us at the right hand of God (Rom. viii. 34), but also the 
pleading of the Holy Spirit for us in our hearts (“likewise 
the Spirit also maketh intercession for us with groanings 
that cannot be uttered,” Rom. viii. 26, brepevTvyyaver) ; as 
well as the pleading of men with God for (1 Tim. ii. 1) or even 
against (Rom. xi. 2; comp. Acts xxv. 24) one another, and the 
impetration of the blessing of Almighty God on the good 
creatures of His hand, when we are about to partake of them 
(1 Tim. iv. 5). 

In the Old Testament these Greek words are not employed 
by the LXX. in any passage of canonical Scripture. They occur 
in some few places in the Apocrypha, of prayer of man for 
himself to God (Wisdom viii. 21), and of man to man against 
his fellow-man (1 Macc. viii. 32, x. 61). The words, “inter- 
cede,” “intercession,” as they occur in the Old Testament in our 
English Bibles, are always, I believe, the translation of a Hebrew 
word (95), which has a sense nearly akin to that of EVTVYXAVELY, 
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to light upon, or meet with. Their reference, like that of the 
Greek word in the New Testament, is quite general. Of our 
great Advocate with the Father we read, “He made interces- 
sion for the transgresssors” (Isa. liii. 12), Of Elnathan and 
Delaiah and Gemariah we are told that they “made intercession 
to the king, that he would not burn the roll” (Jer. xxxvi. 25). 

2. Two considerations, however, arise to modify the con- 
clusion to which we are thus far led by the biblical meaning 
and usage of the word, and to give a certain priestly com- 
plexion and character to the intercession of our Lord, as it is 
at present exercised on our behalf in heaven. 

The first of these considerations is the stress which Holy 
Scripture lays upon the continuance and perpetuity of Christ’s 
Priesthood. In whatever sense and in whatever degree the 
functions of His office as Priest were completed when He 
“offered Himself without spot to God” for us on Calvary, or 
when He “appeared in the presence of God for us” at His 
ascension, it is certain that He did not then, that He has 
not now, abnegated that office. He is still a Priest. He 
remaineth a Priest for ever. In the hundred and tenth Psalm 
we have the well-known description of His session at the 
right hand of the Majesty on high, and of His victorious 
course, “conquering and to conquer,” till all enemies are put 
under His feet. The Psalm closes with a picture of the 
Conqueror still pursuing his eager and triumphant career. 
“Of the brook in the way,” snatching a hasty draught of 
the refreshing stream that springs beside His onward path, 
“He shall drink ;” “therefore”—refreshed and invigorated 
for His yet unfinished work—“He shall lift up His head.” 
But, in the midst of this description of the Victor, and of the 
armies that accompany Him, there is interposed a verse—the 
one only mention of Melchisedek from the days of Abraham 
to the Christian era, the one golden link that binds together 
the far distant times of Patriarchs and Apostles, the one sufficient 
basis on which the whole superstructure of the seventh chapter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews rests, “Thou art a Priest for ever, 
after the order of Melchisedek.” King upon Thy throne, 
Warrior in the heat of battle and of conquest, yet still a Priest 
Thou art. Neither crown nor helmet can displace the mitre 
from Thy brow. And to this agree the words of the prophet 
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Zechariah: “He shall be a Priest upon His throne, and the 
counsel of peace shall be between them both” (Zech. vi. 13), 
between the two offices, that is, the royal and the sacerdotal, 
which He bears. And accordingly—and this is the other 
consideration of which I spoke—intercession is distinctly 
attributed to Him as @ Priest in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
In the seventh chapter of that Epistle, in which, as I have 
said, the relation of His priesthood to that of Melchisedek, 
and its superiority to that of Aaron, are treated of, we read: 
“And they truly were many priests, because they were not 
suffered to continue by reason of death. But this man, because 
He continueth ever, hath an unchangeable priesthood. Where- 
fore He is able to save them to the uttermost that come unto 
God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to make intercession for 
them ” (Heb. vii. 23—25). 

Our conclusion, then, thus far is, that the intercession of 
Christ, at present carried on for us in heaven, has a relation 
to His Priesthood, and is in some way connected with and 
based upon it. His Priesthood is unchangeable by virtue of 
His endless life, and its ceaseless exercise consists in His ever 
making intercession for those who come to God by Him. 

But if this be our Lord’s present work, as the High Priest 
of His Church, are we able more clearly to define the nature 
and the manner of it? What further light does the Word of 
God throw upon this His priestly “intercession for the trans- 
gressors”? Does it warrant our belief that it consists, as is 
alleged, in His offering, that is, continually presenting and 
pleading in heaven His most holy Body and Blood, the alone 
acceptable victim to make our peace with God ? 

This brings us to the second and larger part of our inquiry : 

II. The relation of the High-Priesthood of Christ in its 
present exercise to His Sacrzjice. 

In prosecuting this branch of the inquiry, I shall confine 
myself to three principal sources of information. 

1. The typical institution on which the whole is based ; 

2. The inspired commentary upon it in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; 

3. The description of our Lord as “the Lamb as it had been 
slain,” in the book of Revelation. 

One remark, however, it may be well to premise. I am not 
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concerned in my argument to-day with the question of Christ’s 
sacrifice being repeated. Those with whom my present con- 
troversy lies repudiate as strongly as I myself could do the idea 
of any strict and proper repetition of Christ’s one sacrifice upon 
the cross. Whether they are accurate in saying, “It may be 
affirmed with confidence that the monstrous notion of any 
‘renewal or iteration of the sacrifice’ of Calvary is not, and 
probably never was, held by any educated theologian in 
Christendom,” may fairly be questioned. How far again it 
is easy or possible to keep distinct in the popular mind (may I 
not add, in any mind?) such an idea of repetition from the 
view of re-presentation, which they themselves maintain, may 
also be doubted. But it is only fair to say that in the great 
truth that by His one oblation of Himself, once offered upon 
the cross, Christ made a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world, we 
are entirely agreed. It is of re-presentation, not of repetition,. 
that the question arises between us. 

What then does the ¢ypical institution teach us on this 
question ? 

(1.) Our Lord’s Priesthood was not after the order of Aaron. 
He sprang of another tribe, of which Moses spake nothing as 
pertaining to priesthood. The words of His solemn inauguration 
were, “Thou art a Priest for ever, after the order of Melchi- 
sedek.” Still the Epistle to the Hebrews teaches us that 
the Levitical institution was typical of Christ, in a certain true 
sense, in its priesthood, its tabernacle, and its sacrifice. In 
superseding and abolishing He fulfilled them all. The writer 
of the Epistle, having dwelt in the seventh chapter upon the 
distinction between the Priesthood of Christ as being after the 
order of Melchisedek and that of Aaron, goes on immediately 
to point out, in the eighth and following chapters, the relation 
between the two. 

“ Now of the things which we have spoken, this,” he says, 
“is the sum: We have such an high priest, who is set on. the 
right hand of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens; a 
minister of the sanctuary (or rather of the most holy place, 
TOV awylwv AevTovpyds) and of the true tabernacle, which the 
Lord pitched, and not man.” 

“A high priest ;” “the most holy place” Ut is to the inner 
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Sanctuary into which the high priest alone was admitted, and to 
the functions of the great day of atonement, which he alone could 
discharge, that these terms introduce us. In other words, it is 
on the high priest and on the priestly actions peculiar to his 
office, that our attention is fixed. And the following argument, 
in the ninth and tenth chapters, proceeds on the lines thus laid 
down for us. There is no comparison of Christ with the ordi- 
nary Jewish priests, except indeed it be by way of contrast. 
It is in the high priest, and in that service of his which had 
to do with the most holy place, that the typical comparison is 
found. 

What, then, is the teaching of the type as thus presented to us ? 
Twice on that most solemn day of atonement the high priest 
performed a sacrifice which extended to the most holy place. 
Each of these two sacrifices consisted (not now to speak of 
their earlier stages) of two perfectly distinct parts performed in 
perfectly distinct places. The first part required an altar, and 
had to do with the whole victim, its flesh as well as its blood. 
That was the priestly act of slaying the bullock or the goat, 
and offering him for a sin-offering at the altar of burnt sacri- 
fice in the court of the tabernacle (Lev. xvi. 6, 9). The 
second part required no altar, and had none, and had to do 
with one portion only of the victim, its blood, and not its flesh. 
It was the priestly act of sprinkling the blood, carried by the 
high priest in a bowl into the holy of holies, before the mercy- 
seat, where dwelt the mysterious Shekinah, the symbol and 
token of the presence of the Most High (Lev. xvi. 14, 15). 

The first of these parts was typical of the action of our High 
Priest, Jesus the Son of God, when through the Eternal Spirit 
He offered Himself without spot to God, at once High Priest 
and Victim, upon the cross on Calvary. The second was 
typical of His action, when by His own Blood He entered in, 
once for all, into the most holy place, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us. 

But if this be so, what becomes of the idea of His constantly 
offering before God in heaven His most holy Body and Blood, 
the alone acceptable victim, to make our peace with God ? 
Does it not involve an utter confusion between the two distinct 
priestly acts, the two different parts of the one typical sacrifice ? 
There was'no altar in the most holy place, no victim was pre- 
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sented there. The flesh of the sacrifice was not presented there 
to God at all. What, then, becomes of the altar in the Holy 
Eucharist, if it be a doing by His priests on earth, of what He 
Himself is doing as High Priest in heaven? Where, if that be 
so, is His most sacred Body, His Flesh, which is meat indeed ? 
Surely, if that were the case, we ought to reverse the error of 
the Church of Rome, and deny not the cup, but the bread, 
not only to the laity, but to all who are partakers of that holy 
sacrament. The type, then, lends no countenance to the 
view we are combating; rather does it seem absolutely to 
contradict it. 

(2.) But the conclusions thus drawn from the typical insti- 
tution, considered in itself, are materially strengthened when we 
turn to the inspired commentary upon it contained in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. No mention is there made (as indeed none 
could be), in the interpretation of the type, of our Lord’s pre- 
senting Hzs Body to God in heaven. The two parts of the 
sacrifice which, as we have seen from the type, are necessarily 
connected, and form one great whole, His death upon the 
cross and His appearance in heaven, to show the completion 
and claim the acceptance of His sacrifice, are repeatedly referred 
to, and it would seem probable (for here I do not feel prepared 
to speak certainly) that they are described both separately and 
conjointly by the expression of His offering Himself to God 
for us. Thus we read, “ By one offering He hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified” (Heb. x. 14), where the whole 
complex act on Calvary and in heaven is probably included ; 
and again, “How much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot to God, 
purge your conscience,” etc. (Heb. ix. 14), where perhaps the 
reference is rather to His offering Himself in His death upon the 
cross. And yet again, “Nor yet that He should offer Himself 
often, as the high priest entereth into the most holy place every 
year with blood of others” (Heb. ix. 25), where, perhaps, the 
inseparable connection between the two parts is assumed, and 
the whole act in both its parts summed up in the expression, 
“offer Himself” in the first clause of the verse ; though in the 
second clause the second part only, the entering into the most 
holy place with the blood, is referred to in the case of the typical 
high priest, because it necessarily presupposes the first. If, 
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however, tpoodépew be here restricted, as it may be, to His 
act 72 heaven, observe how absolutely fatal it is to the theory of 
His continual and repeated self-presentation. As Dean Alford 
writes: “If Christ’s view in entering heaven was to offer, 
present, Himself often to God, then, as a condition of that 
frequent presentation, there would be an antecedent necessity 
for Him to suffer often; because that self-presentation is in 
fact the bringing in before God of the blood of that His suffer- 
ing ; and if the one was to be renewed, so must the other be 
likewise.” ohdaxus tpoadépew is ToNAdKis Tabet. 

But wherever Christ’s appearance in heaven, the antitype of 
the most holy place, as our High Priest, is distinctly and 
separately spoken of, it is always with His blood, and only 
with His blood, that He enters there. “Neither by the blood 
of goats and calves, but by His own blood He entered in once 
for all into the most holy place, having obtained eternal 
redemption ” (Heb. ix. 12). 

So far from this Epistle lending any countenance to the idea 
that Christ as High Priest is now presenting, or ever did pre- 
sent, His own most holy Body as a victim before God in 
heaven, it so strictly and accurately applies the type as to 
exclude the idea that His Flesh was ever offered upon any altar 
to God at all, 

It is of course true that the sacrifice of Christ takes up and 
fulfils all the three great forms of Jewish sacrifice, the sin-offer- 
ing, the burnt-offering, and the peace-offering. But it is to be 
observed that it is with the sin-offering as offered on the day of 
atonement, and with that alone, that the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews concerns himself in expounding and applying 
the type. Of that alone of all the Jewish sacrifices was the 
blood ever brought into the most holy place. So that it is to 
that sacrifice that we must look if we would understand Christ’s 
function as High Priest in heaven, the true most holy place. 
But the flesh of the sin-offering was never offered upon any 
altar at all, Ordinarily it was consumed by the priests alone. 
But on this one day it was to be carried without the camp, and 
there totally consumed with fire. 

Alluding to this provision, as a Jew writing to Jews, and 
assuming it as an acknowledged and familiar circumstance 
(observe the absence of mets) the writer of the Epistle 
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says: “We have an altar,” the altar used by the high priest 
on the day of atonement, the altar before which the sin-offering 
on that day is presented and slain, “of which they have no 
right to eat which serve the tabernacle.” The priests who serve 
the tabernacle have neither the right, nor indeed the possibility, 
to eat of that altar: “for the bodies of those beasts,” so the 
writer argues, “whose blood is brought into the most holy 
place by the high priest for sin, are burnt without the camp ; 
wherefore Jesus also, that He might sanctify the people with 
His own blood, suffered without the gate” (Heb. xiii. 10, 1 t): 

But if there be no altar in the most holy place, if on the 
altar in the outer court the flesh of the sin-offering was never 
placed, what becomes of the idea of Christ’s presenting His 
own Body continually in heaven for us; and what of the altars 
on which we are said to present His Body in the holy sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist? If we are really doing on earth what 
He is alleged to be doing in heaven, then are we high priests, 
and not priests, for none but the high priest dealt with the 
blood in the most holy place; and then God’s board, the holy 
table, is not an altar, whatever else it may be, nor is Christ’s 
most holy Body re-presented there. 

But the teaching of this Epistle abundantly testifies to 
another truth, which is that Christ’s appearance with His own 
blood in heaven was distinctly a part, just as “the sprinkling of 
the blood was the culminating point in the sin-offering,” of His 
one great and perfect sacrifice. And therefore, with that, was 
done once for all, and has ceased for ever, 

I am not forgetting that with reference to that blood the 
writer of this Epistle uses the present tense, describing it as 
the blood of sprinkling that speaketh (Aadovvre) better things 
than that of Abel. It is not material to my argument to dis- 
prove even the view favourably mentioned by Dean Alford in 
his commentary on the passage, that “the blood of the Lord 
remains as it was poured out incorruptible in the presence 
of God.” 

What I deny is any active dealing now with that Blood by 
our Lord, as our High Priest in heaven. Once for all it was 
shed upon the cross. Once for all it was presented: in heaven. 
“ By His own blood He entered jin once for all (€bdmra€) into 
the most holy place.” The virtue of His death undergone 
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endures for ever. The virtue of His Blood presented endures 
for ever also. But the one is not and cannot be repeated any 
more than the other. The two together form one great 
complex act, done once only, and once for ever. 

As though to put it beyond all doubt that this is so, a 
marked contrast is drawn between the attitude and posture 
of the “many priests” “ offering often,” and of the One Priest 
who “having offered once for all,” has ceased for ever from that 
part of His ministration. “And every priest standeth daily 
ministering, and offering oftentimes the same sacrifices which 
can never take away sins; but this man, after He had offered 
one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down on the right hand of 
God, from henceforth expecting till His enemies be made His 
footstool. For by one offering He hath perfected for ever 
them that are sanctified.” He “ sat down.’ That is not the 
attitude of a priest re-presenting continually his sacrifice. Then 
would He rather like those priests stand daily ministering. 

But it will be said, and on this great stress has actually been 
laid,* that the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews himself lays it 
down, as a necessary condition of our Lord’s priesthood, that 
He should have something continually to offer. In the eighth 
chapter and third verse we read, “ For every high priest is 
ordained to offer gifts and sacrifices ; wherefore it is of neces- 
sity that this man have somewhat also to offer.” 

I shall, I trust, be pardoned if I again refer to Dean Alford’s 
commentary. I do so because taking wrongly, as I venture 
to think, that interpretation of this passage which is most 
favourable to the view which I am combating, he yet lands 
us in a conclusion which is, as in all solid argument it must be, 
entirely opposed to it. Referring to the aorist (rt 6 mpoo- 
evéyxy), the Dean rejects the translation which it most obviously 
bears, and which would make the offering not continuous but 
retrospective, “somewhat which he may have offered.” “In 
such sentences,” he says, “the uses of the aorist and present 
seem to regard not the time, objectively, of the act expressed, 
but its nature, subjectively, as an act rapidly passing in each 
case, or enduring. The straightforward construction of our 
sentence makes it necessary that mpooevéyky should refer to 
an act done in the state pointed out by the é€yew, however the 


* ¢‘'The One Offering.” By Rev. M. F. Sadler. pp. 53, 69, and elsewhere. 
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nature of that act may be, in each case of its being done, 
such as to be accomplished at the moment, and not enduring 
onwards,” And then he adds in explanation of the “some- 
what,” which Christ has thus continually to offer in heaven, 
“ This BLOOD of the one offering Christ is represented as bearing 
into the holy place, and its application is ever set forth to us 
as a continuing and constantly repeated one. Thus this blood 
of sprinkling is regarded as being in heaven (xii. 24) ; as being 
sprinkled on the believer as the end of his election (1 Pet. i. 2); 
as cleansing us from all sin (1 John i. 7); as that wherewith 
the saints wash their robes and make them white (Rev. vii. 14).” 

So, then, even if this most favourable interpretation of this 
passage be adopted, it teaches us wot that Christ is continually 
re-presenting His own most holy Body and Blood, the alone 
acceptable victim to make our peace with God, to His Father 
in heaven, but only that He is continually applying the virtue of 
His Blood once shed to penitent and believing sinners on earth. 
What countenance does this lend to the view of the Holy 
Communion, which it is sought to base upon it? To my own 
mind it seems perfectly clear that Dean Alford’s interpretation 
is wrong. It is not merely a question of grammar. Even if it 
be true, as I think it is, that 6 TpooevéyKn may refer to suc- 
cessive acts “accomplished at the moment, and not enduring 
onwards,” it is at least as true that it may mean which He might 
offer once only and at one definite time. And that it does mean 
this, appears to me certain from the subsequent argument ; for 
how can the same writer possibly allege, in the same argument, 
that Christ must have something to offer continually, and yet 
say, “This man, after He had offered one sacrifice for sins for 
ever, sat down,” etc.? And again, “By one offering He hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified.” Regard our Lord’s 
whole priestly function as heavenly, and not earthly : regard Him 
as in what He did both here and there, the minister of the true,. 
ideal tabernacle (and surely this, and not the particular locality 
in which any part of His priestly work was done, is what was 
intended in the words, “for if He were on earth, He would 
not be a priest at all, seeing there are those who offer the gifts 
according to the law”): remember that His Tpoo dopa may 
include His entering into heaven itself with His own blood, 
there to appear in the presence of God for us ;-but-that “if it 
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does, it is of necessity a Tpoodopa once for all, for wod\dets 
Tpooepew is wohddxis Tabet, and all is clear. The state- 
ment is quite general, and in this place only incidental and 
subsidiary ; it is left to be worked out afterwards. Asa High 
Priest He must have something to offer: what it was, and 
when offered, and how often, we are told afterwards (ch. x. 10, 14). 

3. On our third point, the description of the Lamb slain 
in the fifth chapter of the book of Revelation, a few words 
must now suffice. I should have no difficulty in accepting . 
the following commentary upon the passage in question ; it 
is from the pen of Mr. Sadler :— 

“It is conceivable that our blessed Lord might have been 
seen by St. John as arrayed in all the glory of the Godhead, 
all marks of past suffering and humiliation being wholly 
obliterated; but it is not so. With whatever glory He is 
now encircled, in this glory is clearly discernible the memory 
of the past sufferings and sacrificial death, and not merely 
the memory of them, but the visible setting of them forth” 
(pp. 44, 45). Itis true, and a very blessed truth, as we all 
feel’ and believe. But when I am asked to see in this 
description of the Lamb slain the continued re-presentation 
of Christ as our High Priest of His own most holy Body and 
Blood as the one acceptable victim, and that as the archetype 
of what His priests are continually doing on the altar in the 
Christian sacrifice of the Eucharist, I confess that I am puzzled 
and perplexed. What, I feel inclined to ask, has the Eucharist 
to do here? You say it has; but will you condescend to my 
weakness with something stronger than a bare assertion? Nay, 
to go a step further back in the argument, what, I pray you, 
has Christ's Priesthood to do, directly and properly, here 
either? IfI read the vision aright, it is as the Prophet and 
not as the Priest of His Church that He here appears. It 
was because no one in heaven nor in earth, neither under the 
earth, was found worthy to open or to look upon the book of 
God’s revelation, that the Divine seer wept much. It was in 
the assurance that the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the root of 
David, had prevailed to open the book and to loose the seven 
seals thereof, that he was comforted. It was to loose seal 
after seal of the mysterious book that the Lamb as it had 
been slain came forth and stood in the midst of the throne. 
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It is rather of our office as evangelists and teachers to preach 
the word, to make known the mystery of the Gospel, and in 
so doing not to know anything save Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified, to set forth Jesus Christ evidently before men’s 
eyes, crucified among them, than as priests to re-present Him 
on the altar, that the vision reminds us. 

It is true, then—and with this I bring my paper to a close 
—that the sacrifice of Christ, once for all offered by Him upon 
the cross, was by Him once for all presented in heaven. That 
its virtue as offered here and presented there lives on for ever, 
and is the ground of all His mediation and intercession for 
us, we do most reverently and thankfully acknowledge and 
believe. As the Lamb slain, heaven adores Him, and earth 
trusts in Him. Rob us of our faith in Him as that, and what 
have you left us? It is our strength in the battle of life, our 
stay in the hour of death, our plea in the day of judgment. 
As the Lamb slain, He fills all our future. The song we hope 
to sing is the song of Moses and, the Lamb; “Worthy the 
Lamb that was slain” its everlasting burden. The robes we 
hope to wear are washed and made white in the blood of the 
Lamb. The book in which our names, we humby trust, are 
written, is the Lamb’s book of life. The city we are to dwell 
in arn no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it ; 
for the glory of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the 
light thereof. No temple is seen therein, for the Lord God 
Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it. 

All this, and more than all, is true of the ever- living virtue 
and efficacy of the one sacrifice, once offered, once presented. 
But that Christ is continually re- -presenting that sacrifice as 
High Priest in heaven, and that His priests are continually 
re-presenting it on the altar in the Holy Eucharist on earth, 
we dare neither affirm of Him nor claim for them; for it is 
neither read in Holy Scripture, nor may be proved thereby, 
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Christian Ethics ad our National 
Church's Gxample with regard to 
Aroperty.” 

BY THE REV, G. SARSON, M.A., RECTOR OF ORLESTONE, KENT. 


(Read before the Society of Junior Clergy in London ) 


TALKING about property is like trying to pick up quicksilver ; 
the goodly solid substance, when you come to lay hold of it 
for purposes of discussion, splits itself up into numberless smaller 
solids which run off in every direction. 

Recognized leaders of English thought, however, whose faiths 
and methods are widely different, so far agree with the unhappy 
people who shoot at their emperors and landlords, that the 
morality of property is a pressing subject for the consideration 
of the promoters of civilization and religion. Perhaps none of 
us would think it reasonable to make any attempt to reduce 
to definite practice the vague and denunciatory precepts of Mr. 
Carlyle and Mr. Ruskin, any more than we should endeavour 
to carry out in modern life the teaching of some of the Hebrew 
prophets. Still the works of Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Ruskin have 
an extensive circulation amongst educated people, and one 
would imagine that the influence of any class of popular 
teachers must suffer enormously if they leave altogether un- 
noticed the theories of widely revered authors, who take their 
stand so decidedly on the foundations of morality and ele- 
mentary religion. More sober-minded thinkers, however, are 
urging the importance of the consideration of the inequalities 
of property, in the interests of civilization, culture, and religion. 
With regard to all that has to do with culture, no one deserves 
more respectful attention than Mr. Matthew Arnold. In his 
essay on equality, read before the Royal Institution, he traces, 
as a very direct result of the extreme riches of the rich in 
England and Scotland, the wretchedly general resort on the 
part of the poor to “their beer, their gin, and their fuw.” This 


* This paper was written for an audience consisting largely of old friends, This 
will account for a style at times personal and unconventional, which might have been 
unbecoming in an address intended for general readers, 
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author has taken pains to instruct the clergy, and to rebuke 
the champions of dissent and disestablishment. Yet I should 
not venture to rely merely upon the authority of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, in appealing to the clergy to give their minds to the 
question before us; nor need I rely only on the example of 
one who in our own day has brought theology so reverently and 
profoundly to bear upon the problems that vex and haunt the 
world we live in; for there is still some difference of opinion as 
to the claims upon us of Charles Kingsley’s well-known master, 
F. D. Maurice. In claiming the attention of the clergy to 
our subject, I have the authority of one who, as a teacher of 
the clergy, is looked up to with unanimity—Professor West- 
cott. On anoccasion which commanded singularly unanimous 
sentiments, the consecration of the present Bishop of Durham, 
Dr. Westcott, evidently referring to the so-called communistic or 
socialistic commotions that were just then, and have been since, 
so noticeable on the Continent, and having, as the basis of his 
remarks, the symbolism of part of the insignia of the see of Dur- 
ham, (the coronet encircling the mitre, which suggests secular 
dominion,) urged upon his hearers that, in the Church’s march 
“from strength to strength,” she must be ready to show antago- 
nistic outsiders that she holds in her hands the best solution of 
their difficulties. He had been saying that we feel at times “that 
there are whole regions of life on which we have not looked.” 
He added, “ The memories of the old princely rights of the see 
of Durham ... . witness now to the charge which is laid 
upon the heads of the Christian society to regard all social 
questions as proper subjects of their thought. They are, when 
wightly interpreted, an answer to the pitiless verdict that ‘the 
entire theory of the Church is antagonistic to any concentrated 
‘or consistent scheme for raising the earthly condition of the 
masses,’ Our present distresses emphasize the urgency of the 
call. Nor do I think that there will be any rest for nations 
till the leaders of Christendom bring home to the world the 
truths which they hold, Nothing but our faith can deal finally 
with the problems of democracy.” Dr. Westcott has shown 
how our faith meets the wants of Positivism. It is much to 
be hoped that he will work out for us the bearings of Chris- 
tianity on this more practical and awkward onslaught upon 
prevailing tenets. At least, I may say that when such a man 
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speaks thus of the sphere of our faith, I have little dread that 
any junior clergyman will dispute the propriety and necessity 
of such discussions as my title indicates. 

It may be that all we have to say to the secret societies 
which are exciting so much alarm—or rather to the large 
numbers who, whilst vehemently and sincerely condemning 
their bloodthirsty methods, heartily sympathize with their 
cravings for some sort of social revolution— is, “You are 
wickedly breaking, not only the first four, but the fifth, sixth, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth commandments.” But such denun- 
ciations, however deserved, will be about as convincing as the 
argument, “You are an atheist,’ used to be before we learnt 
that the only reasonable method of meeting unbelievers in 
Christ is to show them how He whom they verbally deny claims 
their devotion on the very grounds on which they have wished 
us to reject Him. And, as Mr. Ruskin has made us uncom- 
fortably aware, in the Contemporary Review for December last, 
we may always tremble at the prospect of an easy tu guoque 
retort when we are reduced to merely negative denunciation. 

There zs a problem. One would expect, moving on the 
lines which our wisest teachers are commending to us in 
dealing with other anti-Christian manifestations—one would 
expect that in the panoply of God there are the instruments 
with which the Church may work out a solution. The com- 
fortable invitation and assurance, “Come unto Me, a// ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” will 
hardly fail us here, we fancy. The Light of the world, who 
manifested forth His glory through common flesh and blood, 
will, if truly proclaimed and worshipped by the Church, supply 
the light that is being groped for by Nihilists and German 
Socialists, as surely as that which other weary and heavily 
loaded ones crave for. I need hardly say that I have no 
panacea to announce. I would plead with better men than 
myself to believe that the Church must have some unused 
truths and duties needful for the hour lying rusty in her 
armoury, and ask them to give themselves, body, soul, and 
spirit, to the investigation of them. 

I would suggest a few elementary principles with regard to 
property, that we shall, I think, be safe in propounding and 
working out. Then I would ask how far the Church, in her 
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corporate capacity—if she have a corporate capacity as holder 
of property—is true to any of these Christian principles. 

First, I submit that it is our duty, in the face of existing 
social upheavals, to insist emphatically and unmistakably on 
the unquestionable fact that the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ 
has a very great deal of bearing on the subject of property or 
material wealth. People who are ignorant of the text of the 
New Testament, and only know of its contents second-hand, 
through Sunday-schools and sermons, are as a rule unaware 
of this fact. Otherwise they could hardly forget that the 
Baptist went so far as to say, “He that hath two coats, let 
him impart to him that hath none, and he that hath meat, let 
him do likewise;” which is not a bad specimen of Gospel 
teaching. What an attraction the Gospel would at once 
possess for a vast number of people who at present regard 
it as merely a repertory of inculcations of an impracticable 
patience and of injunctions to submit to ills that instinct tells 
them are not incurable,—what a glorious attraction, I say, the 
Gospel would at first sight have for such, if only they knew 
that one of its primary aims is to lay down regulations for 
the possessors of property, with a strong prima facie bias on 
behalf of the poor, and at least with a ceaseless: under-current 
of sympathy with the poor, and often-repeated warnings against 
the habitual tendencies of the rich. The fact that the Bible says 
so much, whilst we say so little, as to the inequalities of wealth, 
should surely cause us profound uneasiness as to whether we 
are being faithful to our mission. 

The next statement to which I would ask your assent is 
this: that the present unequal distribution of wealth, and 
what wealth can buy, has most disastrous effects upon the civi- 
lization and morality of the nation. Mr. M. Arnold asserts 
that the tendency of these inequalities—* our religion of 
inequality,” as he calls it—is to materialize the uppermost class, 
to vulgarize the middle class, and to brutalize the poor. After 
allowing for a large number of cultivated and intelligent people, 
he describes the great bulk of each class in England and 
Scotland as follows: “What the middle class sees is that 
splendid piece of materialism, the aristocratic class, with a 
wealth and luxury utterly out of their reach, with a standard 
of social life and manners, the offspring of that wealth and 
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luxury seeming utterly out of their reach also. And thus they 
are thrown back upon themselves—upon a defective type of 
religion, a narrow range of intellect and knowledge, a stunted 
sense of beauty, a low standard of manners. And the lower 
class sees before them the aristocratic class and its civilization, 
such as it is, even infinitely more out of ¢heir reach than out 
of that of the middle class, while the life of the middle class, 
with its unlovely types of religion, thought, beauty, and manners, 
has naturally in general no attraction for them either. And 
so they are thrown back upon themselves, upon their beer, their 
gin, and their fun.” The remedy which he is enforcing he 
sums up with the injunction of Menander, the author of “ Evil 
Communications Corrupt Good Manners”—“Io6rnta 3 aipod 
kal meovegiavy pivye”: “Choose equality, and flee greed.” 
There can be no doubt that the possession of wealth does 
enable people to set up a false and glittering standard of life. 
Thus life is made a more difficult struggle for every one. It is 
harder for every one to see and to live for what is best worth 
living for. High life dazzles every one with its glare, the glory 
of the eternal life is missed, and all things lose their true eternal 
proportions. It lures to destruction alike the burglar, the 
unhappy clerk or merchant, whom our social decalogue has 
inspired with the conviction that his chief duty towards his 
family is to lift them higher in the social scale, and West-end 
wives and daughters who might be so happy and pure, but 
that a vicious social atmosphere chokes the natural flow of 
their affections, and creates anxieties, tastes, and ambitions that 
deform and misdirect their lives and energies. But I am only 
reducing to bad prose the hackneyed lines of the Laureate— 

“ Cursed be the social wants that sin against the strength of youth ! 
Cursed be the social lies that warp us from the living truth ! 
Cursed be the sickly forms that err from honest nature’s rule! 
Cursed be the gold that gilds the straitened forehead of the fool 
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It is the weariest of commonplaces to repeat that “they that 
WILL be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and into many 
foolish and hurtful lusts which drown men in destruction and 
perdition. For the love of moncy is a root of all evil,” and 
for it men “pierce themselves through with many sorrows.” 
The laity will continue to smile at the conventional clerical 
platitudes on the subject, until we put ourselves into the risk 
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of some inconvenience by attacking the stronghold of the evil, 
which lies not in the general desire to be industrious and to 
get on, but in the worthless standard of life set up by those 
who have “succeeded” and are “ the leaders of society.” 

Since then one of the primary aims that can be traced 
throughout the Bible is to warn men of the dangers of riches, 
and since we can see all around us the disastrous effects of the 
possession of riches, we should expect that some Christian 
ethics of property must be discoverable from time to time, to 
meet the circumstances of the age. In our complicated state 
of society it may be impossible to follow the most primitive 
rule of the Apostles. But there must be some lines that we 
can lay down on which Christians should work in carrying 
out the radical and universal principle of self-sacrifice. 

Let us challenge that vague but massive phrase, “the sacred- 
ness of property.” What does it mean, and what is it worth? 
That the State has no right to take away private property from 
any individual. So far we need not trouble ourselves to discuss 
the tenet of the sacredness of property. There is a question 
much more interesting and solemn to us as Christians, than 
whether the State has a right to take it away, and that is 
whether the individual has a right to keep it. I believe they have 
a scriptural motto, who talk about the sacredness of property. 
“Ts it not lawful for me to do what I will with my own?” 
But might they not as well ask, “Hath not the potter power over 
the clay?” The reply to those who would thus regard property 
as too sacred to be discussed is, “ How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of heaven!” The respon- 
sibilities and dangers of riches are so great from the Christian. 
point of view, that the believer will be glad to have them 
discussed. And from a drily scientific and economic point of 
view, on the barest utilitarian considerations, the possession of 
private wealth involves wide responsibilities. Political economy 
proves that it matters a very great deal to the country at large 
how rich people spend their money. If they spend it on mere 
luxuries, for which there is no defence on grounds of art or 
health, they not only waste their own money, they do something 
to impoverish the nation, to make the poor all the poorer.. 
Even in their money-spending the whole people are members 
one of another, The owner of money, like the owner of land, 
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does a wrong to all the bread-eaters of the country when he 
uses his possessions unfruitfully, and fails to produce from them 
all that they are capable of supplying to the common stock on 
which the nation lives. Any one can see this in the case of 
land. That it also holds true in the case of money, all schools 
of political economists agree. Here, then, is ample justification 
for addressing to every one the question, “Are you morally 
justified in keeping the property which you possess?” The 
axiom of the sacredness of property is rotten and immoral, if 
it mean that so long as a man comes by his money legally he 
has a moral right to do what he likes with it. No religious 
person and no economist will tolerate the axiom in such a 
sense. What does it mean then? that the State is bound 
to leave a man in free possession of all that he has legally 
come by? We can readily grant that, and go on to say at 
once that the axiom of the sacredness of property is not worth 
a straw in the eyes of the member of the Christian society. 
What that society has to ask, is not, “ How far is it expedient 
for the State to interfere with private property ?” but “How far 
have individuals a right to keep, in their own exclusive pos- 
session, what must, by the nature of things, be an instrument 
in their hands of good or evil to mankind at large?” Not 
“What right has the State to take A B’s money from him ?” 
but “What right has A B, as a Christian, to keep it?” Lest 
this should have a too alarming and revolutionary sound to 
some of my brethren, and be a mere platitude to others, I 
hasten to add, what I have already implied, that it does not 
seem to me that we have to start off on any altogether new 
lines in our teaching about riches. We have only to be con- 
sistent with what the most timid clergyman already urges upon 
his hearers on solemn collection Sundays, when he tells them 
that they are answerable to God for the amount they give. 
At the same time, if we are consistent with what we already 
urge, we shall say a great deal more, and go a good deal 
further, and be much more thorough than we are at present. 
I think it might surprise many of our congregations to hear 
that each individual is bound to show God good reason as to 
why he has a right to keep his property, although this is only 
a slightly altered way of putting what we all, I imagine, say 
repeatedly, that every one is responsible to God for the use he 
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makes of his money. If the members of the Church of Christ 
only examined themselves in this matter with due seriousness, 
the Christian Society would undoubtedly be a very different 
body from what it is at present, a new factor in the world. 

Can we, as teachers, help people with any definite suggestions 
as to the answering of the question, “What right have I to 
keep this money and use it as I do?” In demonstrating that 
the question zs one of enormous importance, and in working 
out the idea, we shall set people to the solution of their own 
individual problems. As one who does not venture to make a 
practice of receiving “auricular confessions,” or to act as a pro- 
fessional “ director,” I acknowledge that I should be cautions 
and backward in the application of these vital principles in 
individual cases. But I can imagine that greater masters of 
casuistry than myself may find themselves able to be very 
useful to awakened consciences in these matters. There are 
some details that we shall find to have a very general bearing, 
eg. the right people have to keep any number of servants to 
minister to their own private comforts. We may work out the 
thought that these servants, being able-bodied, might possibly, 
but for the bribe that their wages afford, be employed in ways 
more profitable to the community at large, and to their own 
characters ; that their masters and mistresses are bound to 
approach this subject with far broader and more Christian con- 
siderations than those of their own comfort and their ability to 
pay the wages of their retainers. 

I confess that one of my own chief difficulties always is to 
know what could be done with all the property that would be 
at somebody’s disposal if all the people who are making bad use 
of their money were to disgorge it. Good clubs, libraries, and 
baths in every crowded parish and district would only add to 
the wealth of the nation and of individuals, and so would all 
the improvements that we can wish that employers of labour 
would make in the work-rooms and circumstances of their 
employés. I can imagine a Church with an awakened political 
conscience feeling a call to hand over to India, by way of 
restitution, for a famine fund, a cheque, which our statesmen 
have unfortunately been driven to use in rectifying frontiers. 
But there is no hope of practical difficulties arising at present 
from a repetition of the days when “as many as were pos- 
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sessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought the prices of 
the things that were sold, and laid them at the Apostles’ feet.” 

But how far, it may be asked, has the Church any opportu- 
nity, by her example, of holding up to the world a higher 
standard than is at present observed? Has she, as a corpora- 
tion, any property? I think there are some who say that she 
has not; that, as far as property is concerned, she is rather a 
federation of various bodies than a single entity or body. This 
is a comfortable theory for some of her members, and doubtless 
has a good deal of support from the history of Church pro- 
perty. But are we spiritually one body? Are we one body as 
to everything but our funds? Such is our claim and our glory 
and our strength. Surely, then, whatever we may be through 
our historical growth and our position in the documents of 
lawyers, we are at this moment, in the sight of God, responsible 
as one Church and body for the use we are making and the 
example we are setting with our worldly possessions. And in 
the sight of those who are sufficiently outside our ranks to look 
at us as outsiders, we are for good or evil one body. The use 
that is made of public property held by churchmen is considered 
to be hallowed and sanctioned by the whole Church as one 
spiritual body; and the method, or rather the want of method, 
according to which our funds are distributed, is regarded as illus- 
trative of our idea of what is righteous dealing with those worldly 
riches, as to which our Gospel instructs us so abundantly. 

If, then, we can be regarded as one body; if the see of 
Canterbury is the head of ajcorporation, and not merely the 
chief of a lot of federated bodies, what is the example which 
we hold up with regard to property? Perhaps the best and the 
most honest answer we can make, when thus challenged, is that 
we have not yet considered such matters. It is a comparatively 
new thing for the world to have any conscience with regard to 
property. But the world, as represented by the State, has begun 
to have a conscience, or something else, that proportions means 
to ends and pay to work; and the Church is the only branch 
of what some call the Civil Service left, (except, perhaps, such 
rare institutions as St. Katherine’s Hospital, with its four rich 
chaplains,) which has not had its financial machinery adapted to 
the improved ideas and changed circumstances of our day. Of 
course, if we admit that the Church is something higher than a 
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branch of the Civil Service, the anomaly becomes all the more 
irreligious and behind the age. 

But I am anticipating; and it is difficult not to do so as 
soon as one faces the fact that our Church is one body and 
brotherhood as a possessor of property, as well as an inheritor 
of grace. Amongst ourselves, putting aside all excuses, which 
may be valid enough as shields against the Liberation Society, 
let us try to conceive the influence that our example must have 
upon all who behold the use we make of Church property. I 
am not going to say anything about the money the Church pays 
her dignitaries. They (at any rate the highest) have work 
enough to do for their money—at least as much as the Chief 
Secretaries of State ; and they afford no more ground for scandal 
on the part of the poor than do these secular officers. And 
Deans and Chapters are doubtless in the way of being made 
something more than the lucky, lazy prizeholders that they 
have too often been in the past. What we have chiefly to look 
to is the distribution of funds amongst the rank and file of the 
clergy. There ought to be some principle and method here. 
Can we trace any? Certainly there is no attempt at appor- 
tionment of pay according to work and expenses. There are 
benefices of every price and description, but the money value is 
no criterion whatever of what the incumbent will have in the 
way of work, or paying assistant curates, or keeping up expen- 
sive fabrics. The way in which the advocates of our present 
system argue, I suppose, is somehow thus : English patrons 
are, as a rule, in a position to judge of the worth and the past 
services of clergymen: and the probabilities are, that, in the 
long run, the best men, and the men who have rendered the 
best services to the Church, get the richest livings. Very good! 
But the truer this assertion is, the more utterly is it condemna- 
tory of the present system. If the best servants of the Church 
do, by the wisdom of our patrons, get the richest livings, so 
much the worse for those men themselves, so much the more 
unfortunate for the Church at large ; for no one pretends that 
the richest livings have been assigned to the posts where the 
best men are wanted. The defence of the system amounts to 
this, that you reward a good man by putting him, not where 
he is most wanted by the Church, not where his experience and 
tastes would make him most happy, but in a parish where there 
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chances to be a rich endowment. The only principle to be 
detected in the system is the principle of mammon. You can 
only justify it on the assumption that the ministers of the 
kingdom of heaven are at heart the devoted servants of the 
kingdom of mammon. But, it is said, to attract the best men 
to enter your profession you must have great prizes, and where 
you have great prizes the whole thing must be something that 
critics may decry as a lottery. Mammon again! The best 
way to get workers for Christ is, forsooth, to hold out to them 
the hope of getting what Christ warned them would pretty 
surely make them worse members of His kingdom. It is bad 
enough for the clergy to be the victims of the system. But 
the results are more disastrous than in the demoralization of 
ourselves. The example that the Church thus holds up, the 
principles that she consecrates, the slur cast upon her best 
men, are such as must make her suspected by all unfriendly 
outsiders who know and believe in the Christ of the Gospels, of 
disloyalty to Him, and abdication of the claims of His kingdom. 
But I shall be told, if we attempt such reforms as these 
criticisms suggest, we shall bring the old institution toppling 
down about our ears. I don’t believe the Church to be such 
a rotten old barn as all that ; but I should say, in the interests 
of Christianity, better far that we should be disendowed, than 
that we should continue to be set upon a hill, holding up to 
the nation, in the name of Christ, an example of conformity and 
devotion to mammon in that department of life in which the 
world most needs to have a lofty example set before it. It is 
not for me to judge as to the practicability of reforms which 
will require the wisdom and energy of statesmen; but we must 
decide as to how far we can righteously make ourselves 
parties to the evils we deplore. We can set before ourselves 
higher aims, and we can do something to further those aims. 
The ideal state of things is that the clergy should be working, 
not for money, not with a view to some great prize, but for the 
love of God and man. We may believe that this is very largely, 
in the sight of Him who sees all, the actual state of things; but 
it certainly is not the ideal that we as a great body appear to 
be setting before ourselves and the world. To outsiders we 
must often seem, if we are not too often in reality, so many 
competitors against one another for the posts where the guineas 
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are to be had. Competition we must have, or rather emulation 
we shall have, amongst any healthy set of men; but let it be 
competition for the hardest posts, or for those where our abilities 
can best serve our Lord. We need not pretend that we are 
superior to the ordinary motives which rule human beings; but 
at least let us not encourage and glorify submission to those 
motives, If we were sure that none of us would be lazy, we 
should wish for a Church in which every officer was ensured 
such a maintenance as the property of the Church would allow 
of, with only such variations as local or other circumstances 
call for. These are the lines on which we should wish to see 
our statesmen working to reform our financial arrangements, 
Every incumbent should receive his wages in a Jump sum, and 
not be, as so often at present, the farmer of a little property, 
glebe, or tithe, in getting the income of which he is brought 
into awkward or undesirable relationships with his parishioners; 
unless, as in my own case, which I commend to your notice, 
the landowner kindly relieves him of all anxiety, and lessens 
the brunt of all odium by taking the property off his hands. 
To people not wanting in the sense of humour there will 
appear something ludicrous in the discussion of such proposals 
as these by unbeneficed or practically unbeneficed clergymen. 
Let us hope this laugh will not derive its chief relish from the 
fact that such meditations are not often heard of amongst those 
who would have to sacrifice much in realizing them. Can we 
—I should say, can any who happen to agree in the line I 
have been taking—give any pledge to their critics that their 
convictions are something more than the growls of those to 
whom the grapes are sour? I confess I have often been utopian 
enough to imagine a body of clergymen pledged to carry out, 
so far as in them should ever lie, the principle that, as to her 
worldly goods, the Church should be a real community. The 
world would jeer at them asa prudent joint-stock company. 
Let the world jeer! We can claim the Superiority on grounds 
of worldly wisdom and happiness for those who share the 
ambitions of Agur, Happy as I should deem the Church 
if her statesmen would redistribute her endowments, she would 
be much more blessed if there were a goodly number of her 
ministers so convinced of the truth of the Gospel principles as 
to be prepared to live entirely up to the law of self-sacrifice, 
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and to confront and startle and attract the world by an example 
of voluntary surrender of possessions to which they had every 
legal title. The attention of the rowdy would be arrested. 
The poor would feel at last that the Church had a heart of 
flesh and blood. I shall not easily forget the effect produced 
one evening, two or three years ago, on a large hall full of 
Bethnal Green Radicals, to whom Mr. Stanton, of St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, had been lecturing, when he was able to say, after 
some one had taunted him and the rest of the clergy with 
being governed by exactly the same principles as the world, in 
bare-faced defiance of the ideas of the Gospel, as being ready 
to go hither and thither after the bigger stipends that turn up 
—I say I shall not easily forget the effect of his words as he 
answered, “Well, I don’t like to talk about myself; but as you 
have raised the subject, I may say that I’ve lived down there 
for about fifteen years, and I’ve worked pretty hard in my 
way, but I never received a penny for my services to the 
Church.”* The peppery little man who had been abusing him 
most, after this, in moving a vote of thanks to him, said, 
“Whatever we may think of Mr. Stanton’s lecture and opinions, 
he has made us all Jove him to-night.” Now, of course, I 
admit that a philosopher over his dinner may sneer un- 
answerably at influence of this sort, and minimize its worth to 
his own infinite satisfaction. But we have to deal with people 
who, so far from being philosophers, have nothing much beyond 
flesh and blood in common with them and us, and who often 
don’t sit down seriously to dinner more than once a week ; 
and “God hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound 
the things which are mighty.” 

To sum up, then, what I have been urging: Those who 
deny that such a subject as this is a practical one for us clergy, 
have to deal, not with me, but with much higher authorities. 
I have submitted that—first, the Bible, is full of allusions to it, 
and that we are bound to tell people this. Secondly, the 
effects of our inequalities upon all classes are very disastrous. 
I don’t dispute that they afford splendid opportunities which 
men might otherwise lack. Thirdly, there are some distinct 
ethics discoverable as to property, though people may have a 


* It might have been added that he was on the point of refusing—in his own mind 
by anticipation had refused—a living of £1000 a year. 
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perfect /egal right to use it as they choose, and these ethics 
‘go a good deal farther than the assertion that people must 
not break openly and flagrantly any of the ten commandments. 
Fourthly, the Church, as a corporation and brotherhood, does 
and must set an example to the world ; and the example she 
sets, and the principles she consecrates, are those of mammon 
rather than of Christ. Fifthly, it is possible for a band of 
clergymen, adopting other methods than those which at present 
govern the statecraft of our Church, to pioneer the ruler of 
nobler principles, and to set an example that shall win men 
to believe that the Christ of the Gospels still lives and reigns. 
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ie 
GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, DOCTRINES, CEREMONIES. 


Our knowledge of the Russian Church comes to us chiefly 
from two sources; from the pens of ecclesiastical authors, and 
the writings of modern travellers. From the latter it is not 
too much to say that the Russians and their religion often 
receive a scant measure of justice, not to add misrepresentation ; 
for when the British tourist looks upon the gorgeous and 
elaborate ritual of an Eastern church, sees the picture worship 
of the people, their kissing of relics and invocation of saints, 
he is reminded of like things in the churches of France and 
Italy, and he not unfrequently condemns both East and West 
as superstitious and corrupt alike. Such a charge, however, is 
far too sweeping, and betrays a lack of knowledge of many 
points, which, if more generally known, would certainly bring 
us nearer, at least in sympathy, with members of the Church 
in Russia. On the other hand, the writings of ecclesiastical 
authors are usually so condensed as necessarily to fail in 
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bringing before us what the traveller sees as the every-day 
religious life of a people. I have endeavoured to blend the 
two extremes. Several books on the Russian, Greek, and 
Eastern Churches have been consulted in the preparation of 
this paper, by means of which I have been assisted not a little 
in the arrangement of memoranda collected during three tours 
in the Russian Empire. The first of these was through St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, returning by Warsaw; the next 
through Moscow and Jaroslaf to Archangel; whilst the third 
journey, undertaken last summer, extended across Russia in 
Europe, and through Siberia, from the Urals to the Pacific. 
If then I can so unite what I have read with what I have 
seen, as to give a travelling studént’s description of the Greek 
Church in Russia and Siberia, this, I think, with the space at 
my command, will be as much as I can aspire to. 

It may be well at the outset to mention my authorities. 
Foremost among these is the learned and exhaustive “ History 
of the Holy Eastern Church,” by Dr. John Mason Neale ;* 
after which may be mentioned Dean Stanley’s “Lectures on 
the History of the Eastern Church;” ft and, among older 
works, those of Drs. Covel,t King,§ and Pinkerton.|| More 
important, however, in some respects than any yet mentioned 
are the translations of Russian Standards and Authors, by Dr. 
Pinkerton and Mr. Blackmore. ‘The one has given us Arch- 
bishop Platon’s “Summary of Christian Divinity,’ J and the 
other, “The Doctrine of the Russian Church as contained in 
the Primer, the Longer and Shorter Catechisms, and the Duty 
of Parish Priests.”** Among popular and diffuse books on 
the Russian Church and Clergy may be mentioned “The 
Russian Clergy,” translated from the French of the [Roman] 
Father Gagarin ; ++ and a lady’s “Sketches of the Rites and 


* London: Masters, 1850. 

Tt London: Murray, 2nd ed., 1862. 

= ‘* Some Account of the Greek Church.” By John Covel, D.D. Cambridge, 1722. 

§ ‘‘The Rites and Ceremonies of the Greek Church in Russia.” By John Glen 
King. London, 1772, 

| “Russia ; or, Miscellaneous Observations on the Past and Present State of that 
Country, etc.” By Robert Pinkerton, D.D. London: Seeleys, 1833. 

4] “The Present State of the Greek Church in Russia ; or, a Summary of Christian 
Divinity,” by Platon. Translated by Robert Pinkerton. Edinburgh, 1814. 

** Translated by the Rev. R. W. Blackmore. Aberdeen, 1845. 
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Customs of the Graco-Russian Church ;,* and among smaller 
works, a Dr. Neale in miniature, may be mentioned, “A 
Popular History of the Holy Eastern Church,” with a preface 
by Dr. Littledale.f Others will be referred to hereafter. 

I proceed now to treat of the Greek Church in Russia and 
Siberia, as to its geography, history, doctrines, rites and cere- 
monies, constitution and government, missions, schisms, and 
the religious life of its people. 

I, Its Geography. Already we have used the terms, 
“Eastern Church,” “Greek Church,” and “Russian Church.” 
Let us distinguish between them. If on a map of Europe a 
line be drawn from the White Sea southwards to St. Petersburg, 
thence along the western border of Russia to Cracow, then 
along the eastern and southern frontier of Austria to the 
Adriatic; this line will roughly divide Christendom between 
the churches of the East and of the West. Dean Stanley 
divides Eastern Christendom into three main groups of 
churches, the first group being the National or Heretical 
Churches of the remote East; namely, the Chaldean, the 
Armenian, the Syrian, the Egyptian, and the Georgian 
Churches. The second is the Greek Church, whose members, 
speaking the Greek language, are found as far south as the 
desert of Mount Sinai, through all the coasts and islands in 
the Levant and the Archipelago, and whose centre is of 
Greece and Constantinople. This is the only living repre- 
sentative of the once powerful Church of Constantine, called 
the “Orthodox Imperial Church,” from which the first group 
of Eastern churches has broken off, and from which the re- 
maining group has been derived. The ¢#ird group of Eastern 
churches consists partly of the Sclavonic peoples found in the 
provinces of the Lower Danube—Bulgaria, Servia, Wallachia, 
and Moldavia; and partly, and much more largely, of the 
Sclavonic people of Russia. The Russian Church, therefore, 
is an offshoot of the Greek Church of Constantinople, once 
the centre of Eastern Christianity, which Greek Church, by 
reason of its former imperial grandeur, sometimes gives its 
name to the other oriental communions, 

II. We come now to speak of the /zstory of the Russian 


* By W. C. Romanoff. London: Rivingtons, 1868. 
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Church, which is one of the youngest in Europe. Here I shall 
thankfully avail myself of Dean Stanley’s historical divisions, 
namely, the foundation, consolidation, transition, and reforma- 
tion periods of the Russian Church. 

1. The foundation period extends from the end of the tenth 
century to the beginning of the fourteenth. In the year A.D.957, 
a Russian princess named Olga visited Constantinople, was bap- 
tized, and returned with the Christian name of Helena. About 
thirty years afterwards there came to her grandson Vladimir 
envoys from the different religious communities of the known 
world,—from the Mussulmans, the Pope, the Jews, the Greeks, — 
inviting him to adopt their respective creeds. To these he replied 
by sending elders and nobles to examine their various religions ; 
and shortly afterwards, in 988, he was baptized into the Greek 
Church, Vladimir then gave orders for a wholesale baptism of 
his submissive and docile subjects at Kieff. A church was built 
there, and the work of conversion advanced easily and rapidly. 
The Holy Scriptures, it must be remembered, had been trans- 
lated into Sclavonic a century before for the nations on the 
Danube, so that the Greek priests, on going to Russia, had this 
powerful lever ready to hand, and in the language of the people. 
In 1010 was founded the Pechersky monastery at Kieff, and in 
1045 the cathedral church of St. Sophia at Novgorod the Great. 
The year 1017 gives us the name of Jaroslaff, who introduced 
into Russia the Byzantine system of canon law, and the first 
beginnings of Christian education; whilst in 1113 we are 
introduced to the almost saintly Vladimir Monomachus, who 
displayed the greatest interest in the welfare of the Church, and 
who took to wife Gytha, the daughter of our own Harold. 

2. The period of the consolidation of the Russian Church 
dates from the beginning of the fourteenth century to the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth, during which time the local centre of 
ecclesiastical history is transferred from Kieff to Moscow; and 
three great powers come prominently forward in the Tsars, the 
Metropolitans, and the Monks. The Tsar, in his ecclesiastical 
position, represented the laity of the Church, and received 
the unbounded veneration of the people; and the Metropo- 
litans, second only to the Tsar, almost without exception 
supported the authority of the sovereign. In the middle of 
the fifteenth century, the Metropolitans became independent of 
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the See of Constantinople; and in 1589, Job, the Metropolitan 
of Moscow, was elevated to the dignity of a Patriarch. Again, 
the hermits and monks acquired an immense influence. In 
1338 was founded the famous Troitza monastery,—a univer- 
sity, palace, cathedral, church, and fortress all in one,-—the 
monks and clergy of which have more than once showed 
themselves the deliverers of their country; first from the 
Tatars, by encouraging and accompanying the Grand Prince 
Demetrius to the famous battle of the Don in 1380; and again 
from 30,000 Poles, who in 1608 besieged the monastery for 
sixteen months. I have in my possession one of the caltrops 
for maiming horses, used by these soldier-monks during the 
memorable siege. The holy warriors turned the fortunes of the 
war, and the Poles were expelled from the country. 

3. The transition period of the Russian Church extends 
from the middle of the seventeenth to the beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries, during which time lived Nikon, the famous 
Patriarch of Moscow. He has been called a Russian Chrysostom, 
a Russian Luther, a Russian Wolsey. Ivan the Terrible, in his 
own savage way, had done something towards rectifying the 
abuses of the Church. The Patriarch did more. He took in 
hand the Russian hierarchy, whom he found idle and drunken. 
He set them a good example on one hand by founding hospitals, 
feeding the hungry, visiting prisons, and above all, after the 
silence of many centuries, by preaching sermons ; but on the 
other hand, he administered clerical discipline with uncommon 
severity. He was perpetually sending his officers round the 
city, with orders that if they found a priest or monk in a state 
of intoxication, they were to imprison him, strip him, and 
scourge’ him : and numbers of dissolute clergy he banished to 
Siberia. His name, however, is chiefly remembered by reason 
of his innovations. He was a great stickler for the jots and 
tittles of the Greek ritual. Finding that copyists’ errors had 
crept into the service books, which were in manuscript, he sent 
deputations to Mount Athos, and throughout the Eastern 
churches, for correct copies, put the printing press to work to 
circulate new rubrics, and set on foot a work of revision, which 
met with frantic opposition on the part of the ignorant people, 
and was ultimately made the occasion of the secession of a 
large part of the Russian raskolniks or dissenters. 
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4. The fourth period, which has been called the reformation 
of the Russian Church, extends from the time of Peter the 
Great to our own day. The patriarchate had attained to a 
position of great power, and the Great Peter was not the man 
to brook such a rival as Nikon had been to his father Alexis. 
Accordingly, on the death of the Patriarch Adrian, in 1700, his 
chair was allowed to remain vacant for twenty years, at the end 
of which time Peter abolished the patriarchate, and appointed a 
synod. He also carried out many reforms and improvements 
which he had the good sense to see were sorely needed. 
He established schools for the children of the clergy, abolished 
anchorites, reformed the monasteries, and issued regulations 
enjoining bishops to read the Scriptures carefully, and not 
to be absent from their dioceses without permission of the 
Synod. Many of his changes, however, excited great dissatisfac- 
tion. The measures of Nikon had sadly perturbed the orthodox 
Russians; those of Peter drove them to desperation and to 
further schism. Among the charges brought against the Tsar 
were such as these, that he had introduced into the churches. 
pictures by western artists ; and this was said to be a mortal sin. 
Again, the former Tsars and Patriarchs had forbidden the use 
of tobacco. Peter tried to force it on the people, of whom he 
inquired whether it was more wicked to smoke tobacco than 
to drink brandy? Yes, they replied, because it is not “ that 
which goeth into a man, but that which cometh out of a man, 
that defileth him.” Besides this, at the opening of the eighteenth 
century, Peter changed the calendar; gave his people the ist 
of January for their New Year's Day, and began to compute 
their chronology from the birth of Christ instead of the creation 
of the world. This, among other like things, was regarded as 
the very sign of Antichrist, inasmuch as he was “to change 
times and laws ;” and Peter the Great is still designated 
Antichrist by the majority of Russian dissenters, Since the 
time of the great reformer the Russian Church has gone on very 
much as he left it, the few minor reforms introduced by the 
Emperors Alexander the First and Second being in the right 
direction. There have not been wanting, moreover, men of note 
and learning who have filled the chairs of the Metropolitans, to 
some of whom we shall have occasion to allude hereafter. 

III. We come next to the doctrines of the Russian Church ; 
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which are not set forth in any one public confession like our 
Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion, but must be sought in their 
creeds, councils, church services, and catechisms. Generally 
speaking, it may be said that the Bible and tradition is their 
rule of faith, and excommunication the terror for heterodoxy. 
The Nicene Creed we know they receive, with the exception of 
the clause relating to the procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Son; and the Athanasian Creed finds a place in their church 
books, though it is not read in the public services, There 
are likewise certain works by eminent Russian divines, which 
have been promulgated or received with more or less authority 
by councils or the general consent of the Eastern Church. 
Such are, the Treatise of St. John Damascene on the Orthodox 
Faith ; the Answers of the Patriarch Jeremiah to the Lutherans, 
1574—1581 ; Peter Mogila’s Orthodox Confession of Faith of 
the Catholic and Apostolic Church of the East, 1643—1 602% 
the Eighteen Articles of the Synod of Bethlehem, 1672 ; 
and the Orthodox Doctrine of Platon, 1762. We get a better 
insight, however, into the doctrines of the Russian Church as 
they are taught in the present day from Mr. Blackmore’s 
translation of the Russian Primer, the Longer and Shorter 
Catechisms, and the Treatise on the Duty of Parish Priests, 
a rapid perusal of which seems to bring the Russian Church 
nearer to the English, and farther from the Roman, than is 
generally supposed. Looking cursorily through the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, it seems to me that a member of the Russian Church 
need not object to more than about half a dozen of them; and 
if this be so, there must be a considerable body of agreement 
between us, concerning which, however, I shall have more to 
say hereafter. Meanwhile we shall perhaps get a better idea 
of the divergent doctrines of the three churches by briefly 
enumerating the differences, first between ourselves and 
the Russians; next between ourselves and Russians on one 
side against the Romans on the other; and thirdly, between 
ourselves on one side as against Russians and Romans com- 
bined. For this arrangement I am indebted to some valuable 
articles in the American Church Quarterly Review for 1864. 

1. The principal differences between the Russian and the 
English Church are upon— 

(1) The number of the CEcumenical Councils. 
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(2) The number of the sacraments, 

(3) Confirmation by priests. 

(4) Marriage of clergymen after ordination. 

(5) Consecration of married priests to the episcopate. 
(6) Transubstantiation, 

(7) The invocation of saints, 

(8) Reverence to sacred pictures and relics. 

(9) Prayer for the faithful departed. 

(10) The procession of the Holy Ghost. 

2. Again, the principal differences between’ the Russian and 
English Churches on one side, and the Roman on the other, are 
upon— 

(1) Papal supremacy, 

(2) Purgatory. 

(3) Communion in one kind. 

(4) Celibacy of priests and deacons. 

(5) Indulgences. 

(6) Works of supererogation. 

(7) Judicial absolution. 

(8) The doctrine of intention in priestly acts, 
(9) The Apocrypha. 

(10) Service in an unknown tongue. 

(11) Withdrawal of the Scriptures from the laity. 

(12) Use of unleavened bread in the Eucharist. 

(13) The immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary, 

(14) Papal infallibility. 

3. Once more, the differences between the English Church 
on one side, and on the other the Russian and Roman com- 
bined, are upon— 

(1) The number of the sacraments, 

(2) Married bishops, 

(3) Invocation of saints. 

(4) Reverence of pictures and relics, 
(5) Prayer for the faithful departed. 
(6) Compulsory confession. 

These are some of the principal differences between the 
three churches. There are also others connected with usage 
and ritual, which may be left for our next section. 

IV. We now turn to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Russian Church, introducing the subject by a few words 
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upon its ecclesiology, or church buildings, which are modelled, 
almost without exception, on the Byzantine style of archi- 
tecture. Dr. Neale defines a Byzantine church as “a gabled 
Greek cross, with central dome, inscribed in a square or quasi- 
square.” On the exterior, besides the central, there is some- 
times a western dome; often there is one at each angle of the 
square, occasionally one at each end of the cross. Instead of 
spires, therefore, the eye of a traveller in Russia becomes accus- 
tomed to domes, which (if the simile may be pardoned) are 
like large Spanish onions surmounted with crosses; but as they 
are’ brightly painted, and sometimes even covered with gold, 
and furnished with bells, the effect, both to eye and ear, is not 
unpleasing. In bells the Russian Church is the richest in 
Europe. The largest we have in England, that of Christ 
Church, Oxford, weighing seven tons, is but a baby compared 
with many in Russia. The largest in St. Petersburg weighs 
twenty-three tons; “Great John,” in the older capital, weighs 
ninety-six tons, whilst the old “Tsar Kolokol,” or the king of 
bells, in Moscow, weighed originally nearly two hundred tons, 
or 432,000 Ibs. Reckoning eighteen silver roubles,* or thirty 
shillings per pood of thirty-six English pounds, we get a price 
for our Oxford bell of £700, and for that of the largest one of 
Moscow, of 418,000. This monster bell is twenty-six feet 
high and sixty-seven feet round, and would provide room inside 
for half a dozen cells for monks, such as those I visited living 
underground at Troitza. The church bells are rung by an 
ecclesiastic in minor orders, and according to definite rules. 
Entering a church from the west, the internal arrangement is 
seen to be fourfold: first, the narthex, or porch, anciently for 
catechumens and penitents ; next, the nave, or body of the 
church ; then a narrow platform, raised by steps, answering 
to the choir; and beyond that the sanctuary. The sanctuary 
is divided into three chambers, the central one being called 
“the altar,” in which stands the holy table, and behind it the 
bishop’s throne; the southern chamber forming the sacristy, 
whilst that on the north is for preparing the sacramental ele- 
ments. ‘The sanctuary is parted off from the choir by a high 
panelled screen, called the iconastasis, pierced by three doors, 


* The silver rouble is here reckoned at 3s. 2d. In subsequent parts of this paper 
the rouble is reckoned at half a crown. 
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the centre opening being called the “royal gates,” on the north 
side of which hangs an icon, or sacred picture of the Virgin ; 
and on the south side a picture of our Saviour, and also the 
patron saint of the church. The remaining parts of the screen 
are covered with other pictures, upon the frames and coverings. 
of which an almost fabulous amount is sometimes lavished. 
The precious stones on the picture of our Lady of Kazan in 
St. Petersburg are valued at 415,000, whilst at Moscow one 
emerald onthe picture of the Holy Virgin of Vladimir is 
valued at 410,000; the whole of those on the icon being 
estimated at £45,000. 

Picture worship is an almost universal attendant of Russian 
devotion, more so even than in Roman countries; and the 
Russian Church has found it necessary to issue many warnings 
against the perils of idolatry. She draws a nice distinction 
between the unlawfulness of using in worship an image proper, 
and the lawfulness of using the same image if carved on a flat 
surface ; but the ordinary observer who beholds people in an 
Eastern church bowing down before graven images and like- 
nesses of things that are in heaven and in earth, must find 
it exceedingly difficult to determine where reverence ends 
and idolatry begins. A prominent feature of Eastern worship 
is the plentiful use of lighted candles, bought at the church 
entrance. In one church in St. Petersburg, and that not the 
largest, I was told that money is taken yearly for candles up 
to ten thousand roubles (say 41,250). The vestments of the 
priests and bishops are gorgeous in the extreme. A metro- 
politan’s “sakkos” is shown at Moscow, which is said to weigh 
fifty pounds, by reason of the pearls and gems with which it is 
embroidered. At the Troitza monastery are fifteen dresses for 
the Archimandrite, one of which, for the mere making, cost 
the Empress Elizabeth 4800, the robe itself being valued at 
£14,000. This monastery, according to Dr. King, is said to 
possess among its treasures two bushels of peal and, from 
what I have twice seen there, I am inclined to add, an esti- 
mated piwt of diamonds, to say nothing of emeralds, rubies, 
and sapphires innumerable ! 

The church services are of a monastic character, long and 
tedious, read in Sclavonic, “which is to the modern Russian,’ 
says Dr, Neale, “about what the language of Chaucer is to us.’ 
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For my own part, I hope it is no worse ; but when, in Kasan 
Cathedral, I asked my interpreter, born in Russia, what the 
priest was saying, he could not tell me! From time to time 
in the services commemorations are made of the Virgin and 
saints, and prayers are offered to them, blessings are asked of 
God through their intercessions, and the response, Gospodi 
Pomilui, “Lord, have mercy,” is uttered thirty, forty, fifty 
times, or more, almost at a breath. Let me, however, speak 
briefly of their seven sacraments or mysteries, the regular and 
occasional church services, and the accompanying rites and 
ceremonies, the intricacies of which, according to Dr. Neale, 
must require nothing short of an “education” to understand. 
The ritual and services of the Russian Church are contained in 
twenty volumes, folio; the service is performed at least three 
times daily, and, according to Dr. King, the greatest part of the 
service varies every day in the year, and every part of every 
day, except in the Communion Office, where the greater part is 
fixed. 

The Liturgy (which in the Greek Church always means 
the office for the Holy Communion) is divided into three parts, 
namely, “the offering,” during which the bread and wine are 
“offered” by the people, and prepared by the priest ; “the liturgy 
of the catechumens,” during which the Epistle and Gospel are 
read; and “the liturgy of the faithful,” during which the elements 
are administered. The priest and deacon receive the bread 
and wine separately, as with us; the laity receive bread and 
wine mixed together, from a spoon, and standing ; whilst to 
infants wine only is administered, for fear of ejection. The 
priest receives daily, the devout quarterly or oftener, and every 
one, by law, yearly. 

The services connected with baptism were formerly very 
numerous, though now they are frequently more or less com- 
bined. (1) On the day of delivery the priest goes to the house, 
and prays.for mother and child ; (2) on the eighth day the child 
should be taken to church to receive its name; and (3) on the 
fortieth day it should be taken by the mother to be received into 
the Church, according to the service for the reception of cate- 
chumens. In the course of this service the priest breathes in 
the catechumen’s face, pronounces three exorcisms, calls upon 
the catechumen or his sponsor to blow and spit upon Satan, 
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which he essays to do not metaphorically, but visibly ; after 
which follows (4) the administration of baptism, when the 
candidate is first anointed with oil, then completely immersed 
three times, then clothed by the priest with a white garment, 
and a cross is suspended on the neck. Immediately after the 
baptism follows (5) confirmation, or anointing of the baptized 
with chrism on the forehead, eyes, nostrils, mouth, ears, breast, 
hands, and feet, with the words repeated each time, “ The seal 
of the gift of the Holy Ghost.” Prayers are offered, an Epistle 
and Gospel read, and the benediction pronounced. Eight days 
after, the candidate is brought again to the church for (6) the 
ablution of the chrism. The priest looses the candidate’s 
clothes and girdle, and with a sponge washes the parts that 
have been anointed, after which follows the last part of the 
service; namely, (7) the tonsure, in which the priest cuts the 
hair of the newly baptized in the form of a cross, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

We now come to the sacrament of Penance, which closely 
resembles, but differs in two important respects from, that of the 
Church of Rome. Both Churches require contrition, and also 
confession. Confession in both Churches begins at the age of 
seven years, and is a secret, periodical, compulsory acknowledg- 
ment of mortal sins to a priest; but it is made less complete in 
Russia than in Rome,—has less of an inquisitorial character; 
and hence Dean Stanley says, “ The scandals, the influence, the 
terrors of the confessional are alike unknown in the East.” 
The other important difference between the two Churches is 
this, that subsequent exercises of piety, commonly called 
“penance,” eed not be enjoined upon the penitent in the 
Russian Church at all, and even when so enjoined, they are 
not performed as satisfaction offered to God. This, it will 
be seen, closes the gate against a great deal of Roman error 
concerning the meritorious value of good works, 

Marriage is counted one of the sacraments or mysteries of 
the Greek Church, but virginity is taught to be better than 
wedlock. Priests are commanded, under pain of degradation, not 
to marry persons of unsuitable ages, nor those ignorant of the 
essential articles of the faith, and in no case without due 
notice given. The Russian Church fixes the age of majority 
for the bridegroom at twenty-one, or, by permission of parents, 
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as early as eighteen, and sixteen for the bride; it frowns 
on second and third marriages, and forbids fourth marriages 
altogether. The marriage service consists of two distinct 
offices, which are performed at the same time. The first is 
called the “ Betrothal,” when rings are given and exchanged ; 
the second is the “Coronation,” in which the bride and 
bridegroom are crowned, and are thrice given wine to drink 
from a common cup, and thrice led round a lectern on 
which lie the Gospels. Weddings in Russia are usually cele- 
brated in the evening, and among the friends are persons 
corresponding to a godfather and godmother. These nuptial 
godparents, I am told, usually give to the bride and_ bride- 
groom their blessing respectively, and also two icons, or sacred 
pictures, which are brought to the church, and thence taken as 
household divinities or protectors to the new home. 

The Russian sacrament of unction differs in more than one 
respect from the Roman. In the East the oil is not pre- 
viously consecrated by the bishop, but at the time, by seven 
priests; and further, whereas extreme unction is not ad- 
ministered by the Romans until the sick person is beyond 
hope of recovery, the Russians call for the elders of the 
Church, pray over him, even though the sickness be but 
slight, and anoint him with oil, in the hope that he may be 
healed both spiritually and bodily. The service is performed 
by seven priests (or at the least three), who place a table in 
the church or house, on which is set a dish with wheat, a 
vessel for the oil, and seven twigs with cotton tied around, 
one for.each of the priests, who first anoint the sick, and sub- 
sequently spread the Gospels, with their hands laid thereon, 
over the head of the indisposed. 

Holy Orders are regarded as a sacrament, but are not 
indelible. If, for instance, a widower priest wishes to marry 
again, he can do so by resigning his priest’s orders and taking 
some inferior place among the minor orders, or by giving up 
his ecclesiastical profession altogether. They have five orders; 
namely, bishop, priest, deacon, sub-deacon, reader; and the 
episcopal dignitaries consist of metropolitans, archbishops, and 
bishops. 

Each of the five orders has a separate ordination. At the 
ordination of a veader, he is clothed with a vestment called 
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a sticharion ; and the bishop, among other things, says to him, 
“Son... . it is your duty daily to study the Holy Scriptures, 
and to endeavour to make such proficiency therein, that those 
who hear you may receive edification.” A subdeacon, on 
ordination, wears an orarion or stole girded crosswise over 
his shoulders. The bishop puts a towel also on the left 
shoulder of the newly ordained, and delivers him a bason 
and ewer, in which the bishop washes his hands. A deacon, 
when ordained, kisses the four corners of the holy table, the 
bishop’s hands and shoulder, and the part of his garment called 
the epigonation. He kneels on his right knee, lays his hands 
crosswise on the holy table, and puts his forehead between 
his hands. The bishop’s omophorion or pall is placed on 
his head, the stole on his left shoulder, and he is presented 
with sleeves or cuffs and a fan, with which to fan the sacra- 
mental elements. When ordained priest, the stole is ex- 
changed for a similar vestment, called an epitrachelion, and 
there are also added a phelonion and a girdle. The conse- 
cration, however, of a bishop is much more elaborate. He is 
called upon to confess the Nicene Creed. He anathematizes 
sundry heretics in particular, and all of them in general ; 
confesses the Virgin Mary to be Properly and truly the mother 
of God ; and prays that she may be his helper, his preserver, 
and protectress all the days of his life. He promises to pre- 
serve his flock from the errors of the Latin Church ; declares 
that he has not paid money for the dignity to be conferred 
on him; promises not to go into other dioceses without per- 
mission, nor to ordain more than one priest and one deacon 
at the same service ; further, that he will yearly, or at least 
biennially, visit and inspect his flock, and, among other things, 
take care that the homage due to God be not transferred 
to holy images. He puts on his sakkos and other episcopal 
garments, and there is delivered to him the panagion or 
jewel for the neck, mantyas or ordinary cloak, cowl, mitre, 
rosary, and pastoral staff; after which he walks to his house 
attended by two superior clergy. 

I have thus rapidly sketched some of the features of the 
services connected with the seven mysteries. Those services 
which remain may be mentioned still more briefly. 

For the burial of the dead there are five offices ; namely, two 
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for the laity, and one each for monks, priests, and children. 
After death, the priest is immediately sent for, and performs 
a service. The rich usually have relays of priests to continue 
praying so long as the corpse remains in the house. Burials 
always take place in the morning. The corpse is taken into 
the church with the face uncovered, looking eastward, and 
before removal is kissed by the priest and relatives. At the 
grave the priest casts earth upon it. Further, though this is 
not ecclesiastically prescribed, the Russians have services for 
the dead at the grave or at the church on the third, the 
ninth, and the fortieth day, also on the anniversaries of the 
departed one’s death and birthday, the last two being continued 
for some persons for ages. They do not, however, believe in 
Purgatory. 

For the benediction of water there are two offices, the lesser, 
which is used whenever consecrated water is required, and the 
greater, which is performed at the Epiphany, in memory of 
the baptism of Christ, and is carried out with great ceremony. 

Another office in the Russian Church is that of “ Orthodox 
Sunday,” which is in form somewhat similar to the English 
“Commination Service,” and in which anathemas are pro- 
nounced against those who impugn various articles of the 
Russian faith. 

Yet another service is “the Office of the Holy Unction,” 
that is, for preparing the chrism. This ointment, made of 
twenty-three ingredients, can be consecrated only by a bishop, 
and in Passion week. It boils three days, with a depth of 
five fingers of wine below the oil, and priests and deacons by 
turns read the Gospel day and night, without ceasing, from 
Monday till Thursday. 

There are also other minor and curious services, as for 
the consecration of a church, for an icon or picture: washing 
the feet on Thursday in Holy Week: prayers on laying the 
first stone of a house, prayer for seed time: longer offices to 
be used in drought, earthquake, plague, incursion of barbarians, 
for children when they commence their education, and many 
more; but I think that on this head I have said enough. 


(To be continued.) 
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Outlines of Sermons 
from the Alternatibe Ghening Lessons, ete. 


The figures in square brackets, thus, [6] refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 


May 4th. 
Che Day of Intercession for Missions. 
(Taken from the Alternative Evening Lesson of the third Sunday after the 
Epiphany.) 


MISSIONARY RESPONSIBILITY. 
BY THE REY. I. R. VERNON, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. AUDRIE’S, BRIDGWATER. 


Isa. Ixvi. 19.—‘' The isles afar off, that have not heard my fame, neither have seen m yy 
glory,” 

1. In order that we may enter upon that earnest (“I will not let Thee 
go”) frame of mind, suitable for true intercessory prayer, let us consider, 

(x) The condition of the heathen [gr]. 

(2) The loss of God’s ancient people, in not recognizing, as the 
Messiah, the unutterably precious Lord of our love. 

But specially we dwell, on this Intercession Day, upon— 


I. The state of the heathen who know not God. 

Consider— 

1. Their present state. They know nothing of the God of Jove. 
They never heard the dear Name that we revere. 

‘* How sweet the name of Jesus sounds !” 

The weary and heavy-laden among them never heard His “Come unto 
Me.” ‘The sorrowful among them never heard His “ Blessed are they 
that mourn.” 

They know nothing of the Paraclete, the Comforter, the Strengthener, 
although their need is as urgent as ours, of comfort and of strength. 

They do not know what prayer is. They do but send up deprecations 
to demons. 

The ministry of the Word and the sacraments : these visit not, with 
comfort and with grace, those dark and barren shores. 

They, as we, are bereaved of dear ones; but the grand music of those 
words, “I am the Resurrection and the Life,” never hushed the discords 
of their wailing, nor lifted the darkness of their silent despair. 
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2. Their future. All is to them Wrapt in gloom impenetrable. They 
know not of the resurrection, Paradise, the Great Day of final adjustment. 
The dread of hell is not theirs to restrain, nor the hope of Heaven to 
urge and cheer them on. The tears are in their eyes, as in ours ; but 
they have not been told—there is no volume in which they can 
read—that, one day, “ God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 
They are “without hope, and without God in the world” [92] [93]. 


Il. Think of our responsibility. 

Imagine the plague once more devastating our cities. Suppose you 
knew of an infallible remedy. Then Suppose utter indifference on your 
part in imparting it. 

What a monster you would be ! Callous, hard-hearted, selfish. Con- 
sider the obvious application. 

No one veally loves the Lord Jesus, who is not zealous to make 
others love Him. 

And if you do love Him, and ave anxious to make others love Him, 
what are you doing for the spread of His kingdom,* 

“Till each remotest nation 
Have heard Messiah’s name” ? 

III. What can we do? [94]. 

Well, on this Day of Intercession, we can fray for the full coming 
of Christ’s kingdom, for the sending more labourers into the harvest. 
We can provoke others to pray. We can build up their belief in prayer’s 
efficacy. 


“More things are wrought by prayer than the world dreams of.” 


We can try to realize this truth, that our Lord makes the evangeliza- 
tion of the world to depend, in we know not what degree, upon faithful, 
earnest prayer [95]. 

Have we veat/y, from our hearts, prayed for missionary work? Have 
we ever taken in the great need? Have we not hitherto felt cold 
towards it, dwelling on the “much to be done at home,” yet not 
earnestly putting our hand even to that? Is there not a fearful arrear 
of prayer to be overtaken, while time remains for it, in the matter of 
missionary work ? 

Finally. Do we really believe in Christ? Will not our zeal for 
missionary work show this? For “unto you which believe . . . He is 
precious.” And who that loves, but would make others also love ? 


* This thought is drawn out at length in a tract by I. R. Vernon, “ Help for the 
Quiet Hours of the Day of Intercession.” Skeffingtons. rd. 
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May 30th. 
Ohe Kirst Sunday after Trinity. 


Ep. 1 John iv. 7—21. ‘Gos. Luke xvi. 19—3I. Pss, cxliv.—cl. 
Less, Josh. iii. 7—iv. 14; John xi. 47—xii. 19; Josh. v. 13—vi. 20, or xxiv. I—33 3 
Heb. vi. I—20. 


JOSHUA’S LAST CHARGE. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD. T. LEEKE, M.A., CANON AND CHANCELLOR OF 
LINCOLN. 
JosHUA xxiv. 19.—‘' And Foshua said unto the people, Ve cannot serve the Lord: 


Jor Heis an holy God; Hews a jealous God: He will not forgive your transgressions 
nor your sins.” 


Gop’s charge to Joshua after Moses’ death. God’s charge put in 
practice (Jordan, Jericho), and Joshua’s last charge and covenant 
(xxiv. ) 

Look back to i. 3—6. 

It seemed a hopeless undertaking; éw¢ the river-bed ran dry, and 
the strong walls fell down. Then Ai, then Bethhoron; then (in the 
noith) Merom. Then follows the division of the land, and then 
comes rest. Yet there is danger, unless the Israelites keep close to 
God. 

All the time they actually had idols hidden away (ver. 14, 23; 
Ezek. xx. 8), in spite of plagues, Red Sea, thunders of Sinai, Jericho. 

It is now the end of life! It is twenty-four years since he received 
the motto, “ Be strong, and of a good courage.” 

Foshua recounts God’s deeds of power and love, and puts the alter- 
native of xxiv. 15. 

People. “ Of course we will serve the Lord” (ver. 16—18). 

Foshua. “Ye cannot, not in that easy way you may think. He is oly 
(needs oly living), and jealous (needs burning love)” (ver. 19, 20). He 
only wants to show them what God’s service means ; he does not want 
to deter them from it. 

People. “Nay! but we will serve the Lord” (ver. 21), 

Foshua. “ Put your words into practice” (ver. 22, 23). 

Leople. “Yes! we have counted the cost” (ver. 24). 

Then a covenant is made and recorded, and a stone is set up as @ 
witness. 

The book of Joshua is a book of battles,a Doomsday Book, and a 
typical history of the Church. 
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But it is more than this. It is a book of great principles. 

What principles? That, for success, we must give God obedience, 
whole-hearted service that springs of Jove. This is true of the zation, 
as well as of the zndividual. 

Men find it easier to exclude God from politics, or are glad when 
political leaders are not too conscientious, and go by expediency rather 
than by vigh¢t. (This is miserably short-sighted policy.) 

We are very much like the Israelites in ver. 16—18, when we sing 
the National Anthem, or pray for the Queen in church. We have 
our “idols” (expediency, unrighteous revenue, etc.), yet the only true 
prosperity lies in casting them away [96] [97] [98]. 

You and I! Would not Joshua use ver. 19, 20, to us? “ Choose 
you ¢hts day.” How much it means! How it needs God’s grace, His 
Jaws in our hearts / (Heb. x. 16, 17.) 


June 6th. 
Che Second Sunday after Trinity. 


Lp. 1 John ii. 13—24. Gos. Luke xiv. 16—24. ss. xxx.—xxxiv. 
Less. Judges iv. I—24 ; John xvi. 16—33; Judges v. I—31, or vi. 1I—40 ; 
Heb. xi. 17—40. 


THE STRENGTHENING LOOKS OF GOD. 


BY THE REV. NORMAN D. J. STRATON, M.A., VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 
AND RURAL DEAN. 


UDGES vi. 14.—‘‘ And the Lord looked upon him, and said, Go in this thy might.” 
4 Ly ° 


Introduction. 

God is frequently said in Scripture, for various purposes, to look 
down from heaven, and His servants in their varied needs to look up to 
Him. Instances: Looks of approbation (Gen. i. 31); looks of anger 
(Exod. xiv. 24); looks of searching (1 Sam. xvi. 7) ; looks of expectation 
(Isa. v. 2). 

We may well think also in this connection of Christ’s look of tender 
recall on Peter (Luke xxii. 61); Christ’s looks of healing, for one of 
which the afflicted father in the Gospel story craved (Luke ix. 38). 

But here we have distinctly God’s strengthening look. 

2. Let us consider briefly the circumstances under which this look 
was given. a 

Israel oppressed ; cries to the Lord (Judg. @ 1—10). 
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Gideon, son of Joash, called to conquer enemies (Judg. vi 11). 

_ At first an angel sent to assure him: “The Lord is with thee” (Judg. 
vi 12; cf Josh. i. 5). Still he hesitates. 

At last the Lord looks on him, and bids him “go” in the strength 
His look conveys. 

Then, though he asks for one more sign, his eye of faith (Heb. xi. 
32, 33) so meets God’s strengthening look, that he girds himself to 
conflict and victory. 

Leaving special circumstances, let us gather up the general lessons 
which the narrative seems designed to teach; for if the question be 
asked, Are our circumstances analogous to those of Gideon? or again, 
Are looks like that bestowed on him still given? all Scripture answers 
“ Yes;” for we, too, are called to conflict (Eph. vi. 12), and God still 
reveals Himself to the eye of faith and obedience (John xiv. 21—2 3). 

Notice then— 


I. Chief features of such looks. 

1. What God promises. 

“J will set mine eyes on them for good” (Jer. xxiv. 6). Promise 
given primarily to literal Israel, but belongs, through faith, to spiritual 
Tsrael. 

See also general promise (Ps. xxxiv. 15). 

2. What His servants long and pray for. 

Thus Moses (Deut. xxvi. 15), David (Ps. iv. 6, xxx. 14). 

The general object of prayer is to look up from earth to heaven, 
beseeching God to look down from heaven to earth. 

3. What they need. 

Every Christian called to work and fight. Work and fight often 
difficult and perplexing. How the eye of a leader or organizer gives 
confidence and direction at such times! So with Christian and Christ. 
(See Miss Havergal’s “ Royal Commandments,” pp. 64, 65.) [99] [100]. 


II. Chief conditions for their bestowal. 

1. Cultivation of various Christian graces. 

Love and obedience (John xiv. 21, 23); contrition and reverence 
(Isa. lxvi. 2); godliness, hope, and uprightness (Ps. xxxiil. 18, xxiv. 15) 
[ror]. 

2. Attitude of expectancy. 

If God is looking down to bless us, we must look wf to meet His 
gaze. Our attitude must be, “ As the eyes,” etc. (Ps. cxxiii. 2); our 
determination must be, “In the morning will I,” etc. (Ps. v. 3). Then 
our history will be, “They looked unto Him” (Ps. xxxiv. 5). 
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III. Chief purpose for which these looks are given. 

Notice command attached to look, “ Go.” 

God’s purpose in such looks not unfrequently misunderstood. 

Like the disciples on Mount of Transfiguration, Gideon perhaps 
wished to tarry in sense of Divine presence. But as the vision was 
given to them to strengthen them for work below, so with Gideon, he 
was not to tarry, but to “go” to fulfilment of his duty. 

This a parable for us. 

If light of God’s countenance is lifted on us, why? that we may bask 
in its sunshine? No! No basking till enemies are conquered [102]. 
Rest remaineth. But that in renewed sense of God’s favour and presence 
we may do battle with our temptations, and go up higher in the flight 
of holiness ; and as the Lord says “go,” we may reply obediently, ‘I 
will go in the strength of the Lord my God.” 


Conclusion. 

If God is meeting you in His house and preached word now, look up 
and cry for a measure of His strength which shall enable you to obey 
His commands. Only beware of procrastination. Remember him who 
said, “Sir, I go, but he went not.” 

Do you ask where to go? Go anew and daily, in faith and penitence, 
to a Father’s footstool, and as by faith you know He is looking 
graciously on you in Christ. 

Go to the discharge of your daily duties in the might of His strengthen- 
ing grace, and the Lord will go before you. 

Go through the obstacles which have hitherto impeded you. 

Go, if it be but one step, higher in the paths of holiness and purity. 

Go till the Lord shall deliver all thine enemies into thine hand. 

Yes, Go, till, having crossed the narrow stream of death, the command 
to “go” shall be changed for one to “come up hither ;” and faith being 
changed to sight, all the strength shall be thine which is implied in the 
fulfilment of the promise, “‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 


see God.” 


to 
“I 
CO 
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June 13th. 
Che Chivd Sunday after Trinity. 


Lp. 1 Pet. v. 5—11. Gos. Luke xv. I—10. Pss. \xviii.—Ixx. 
Less, 1 Sam. ii. 1—26 ; John xx. 1—18 ; 1 Sam. iii. 1—21, or iv. 1—18; Jas. iv. I—7. 


THE ARK OF GOD IN THE CAMP. 
BY THE REV. A. G. HELLICAR, M.A., VICAR OF BROMLEY, KENT. 


I SAM. iv. 3.—‘‘ And when the people were come into the camp, the elders of Israel 
said, Wherefore hath the Lord smitten us to-day before the Philistines? Let us fetch 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord out of Shiloh unto us, that, when it cometh among 
us, it may save us out of the hand of our enemies.” 

Two great lessons were taught the Israelites by God’s revelation and 
God's dealings, viz., the peril of irreverence, the peril of superstition. 

The peril of irreverence was taught by the giving of the law, by the 
ritual, by solemn judgments revealing God’s holiness, by the priesthood 
and the need for mediation, etc. 

The peril of superstition was taught by incidents in the history, such 
as that of this chapter, showing the uselessness of mere external religion. 

The sanctity of the ark of the covenant was abundantly taught. 
Placed in the holy of holies, containing most sacred treasures: scene 
of most solemn atonement (Lev. xvi. 14, 16): preceding the people in 
their march across Jordan and before Jericho (Numb. x. 33; Josh. iii. 14, 
vi. 12): vindicated by special miracles of judgment (1 Sam. v. Pres 
115 VL 19; 2 Sam. vi. 6, 7). 

Yet it might be superstitiously regarded and viewed as a mere charm, 
like the brazen serpent afterwards (2 Kings xviii. 4). 

So it was now. The Israelites, when defeated, think they will bring 
the ark into the field, “that it may save us out of the hand of our 
enemies.” 

This was mere superstition. Ungodliness prevailed, and God was 
mot among them. So they were taught by sad experience, Despite 
the presence of the ark, Israel was defeated with great slaughter, the 
ark was taken, and its attendant priests slain. 

What may this incident teach us ? 

I. Professing Christians, when contending with their spiritual foes, 
are tempted like Israel to /ake refuge in superstition, to put the form for 
the reality (2 Tim. iii. 5), 

Take as illustrations— 

1. Mistaken view of sacraments, especially of the floly Communion. 
The outward sign too much magnified, and a carnal presence taught. 
Reception by sick and dying regarded as a guarantee of safety. 
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2, Mistaken use of the Bible. Ignorant worship of the letter, while the 
spirit is disregarded. Supposed virtue in the bare reading of a chapter. 
Like Pharisees of our Lord’s days, or Saul of Tarsus before conversion 
(Gal. i. 14) [103] [x04]. 

3. Mistaken view as to wse of certain religious language. A“ shibbo- 
leth.” The use or non-use of this with some decides a case, whereas 
the fruits of the Spirit are the real test. 

These may be all either means or signs of grace, and may be full of 
blessing; but in themselves they are profitless, like the ark without 
God’s presence. 

II. Mark special reason of the failure of this scheme of the Israelites. 

1. What did the ark contain? The tables of the law, which only 
condemned. These ungodly men only proclaimed their own condem- 
nation. The law cannot save. It reveals sin, and proclaims judgment 
{Rom. lil. 20). 

2. What gave it its special holiness? The presence of the Shechinah 
on the mercy-seat (Exod. xxv. 22). God manifesting Himself in atone- 
ment of sin. When this was absent, the ark could not save, any more 
than the Temple saved Jerusalem from her foes [105]. 

Pie Let-us learn— 

rt. That God values the substance more than the shadow, the reality 
more than the form. He will even sacrifice His own ark rather than 
let it conduce to superstition (1 Sam. iv. 11, xv. 22) [106]. 

2. That God rejects superstitious worship (Ps. li, 16,173 Isa. i. 11, 
13, 14; Jer. vii. 3, 4; John iv. 23, 24). 

3. That the presence on the mercy-seat alone gives strength for conflict, or 
peace in trouble (Rom. vill. 34, 37 5 Gal. 1,133) Eph. vi. 10). 

“This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith |” 


June 2oth. 


The Fourth Sunday after Grinity. 


Ep. Rom. viii. 13—23. Gos. Luke vi. 36—42. Pss, cli,—civ. 
Less. 1 Sam, xii. 125 ; Acts. iv. I-31; 1 Sam. xiii. I—23, or Ruth i, 1—22; 
L Pet. v. t—14- 


A DISASTROUS JOURNEY. 
BY THE REV. W. WALTERS, M.A., VICAR OF PERSHORE, AND RURAL DEAN, 


Ruta i. 1.— And a certain man of Bethlehem-Fudah went to sojourn in the country 
of Moab.” 


Tur book of Ruth is like a “quiet corner” amidst the more stirring 
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scenes of violence which characterize Tsrael’s history. It has its place 
amidst events which were links in the chain of man’s redemption, begin- 
ning and ending in the fields were David kept his sheep, and shepherds 
watched their flocks on the night when the child was born of the house 
and lineage of David and Ruth his ancestress. We see the hand of 
God directing all events in preparation for the coming of the Son of 
David, and with all agencies at His disposal carrying on His purpose of 
mercy. As a famine sent Joseph’s brethren to buy corn in Egypt, with 
all the instructive consequences of that journey, so famine carried 
Elimelech to sojourn in the country of Moab. Observe how his 
faithless act was overruled for good. 


I. Elimelech’s want of faith. 

The sunny fields of Bethlehem no longer stood thick with corn. One 
of God’s sore judgments had smitten the land. Elimelech, a man of 
influence and property, does not seem to have acquiesced in the national 
punishment, but sought to escape the chastisement. He forgot God’s 
promises to them that trust Him and turn in repentance; he heeded not 
the history of Lot pitching his tent towards Sodom, so he resolved to 
leave the land in its cloudy and dark day, and flee the chastening 
rod [107]. 


II. Elimelech’s flight. 

The purple hills of Moab beyond Jordan tempted him thither, with 
their wide fields that could give pasture to thousands of sheep (2 Kings 
lil. 4), with all the noted summer fruits and shoutings of the grape 
treaders (Isa. xv., xvi.). So he turned his back on the worship and 
people of the God of his fathers and took his journey into the “ plentiful 
fields ” of Moab [108]. 


III. A mistaken choice. 

1. The Moabites were idolaters. “Chemosh was the obscene dread 
of Moab’s sons.” They made their children to pass through the fire, and 
their daughters danced on the acacia plains. Modern discovery has 
brought to light how licentious were the rites of idolaters in the land of 
Moab. ‘The law of Moses forbade any daughter of Israel being given to 
a Moabite, and any marriage being made with idolaters, nor could any 
Moabite be received into the congregation (Deut. vii., XXlii.). 

2. Elimelech chose to sojourn amongst open idolaters, and to risk 
the perils which such a connection might entail, where no Sabbath was 
kept, and God’s name not hallowed. No doubt he thought it was a 
temporary sojourn. The famine would soon cease, and he would return 
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home in more prosperous times, and be buried with his fathers. No 
doubt he knew that the law of Moses did not absolutely forbid the 
marriage of an Israelite with a Moabitish proselyte. 

3. ‘‘ He that loveth his life shall lose it.” Elimelech made provision 
for the flesh, and he reaped death. The sojourn in Moab soon led to 
the marriage of his sons with daughters of Moab, but it brought no 
happiness. Childless the sons died; and thus made childless, Elimelech 
died and was buried in a strange land (2 Chron. xv. 2). 


IV. Application. 

t. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God.” Motives of worldly policy 
delude us. We may keep the letter of the law while we act contrary to 
its spirit. Parents ambitious of a “good marriage,” risk their children’s 
happiness. Situations where wages are good and religious privileges 
few tempt us into trouble and forgetfulness of God [109]. 

2. Consider the example of Him who was tempted in the wilderness 
to turn stones into bread when He was an hungred. Recognise your 
place as God’s creatures in all times of distress. The creature must 
receive food as the Creator wills, and not go out of the way of duty to 
obtain it for himself; he must accept each dispensation as an over- 
ruling will. Man does not live by bread only, but he does live by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. Be assured that God 
will sustain according to His will, and in this confidence bear and wait 
until relief comes. Do not fly from appointed trials to seek self-chosen 
and perilous means of relief. 


The Queen's Accession, 


Morn. Less. Josh. i. 1-9 ; Rom. xiii. I—14. 


ONE MEANING OF HUMAN SUFFERING. 
BY THE REY. T. H. BARNETT, VICAR OF ST. MARK’S, EASTON, BRISTOL. 


Outline of a Hospital Sermon, taken from the Alternative Evening Lesson 
for the Fourth Sunday after the Epiphany. 

Jos xxix. 11—16.—‘*‘ When the ear heard me... . and the cause which I knew 
not I searched out.” 
Tue presence of sin and suffering in the world is a mystery. That God 
should permit evil, with all its sorrowful consequences, is one of the 
problems of human life ; and that the good should suffer, is an aggravation 
of the difficulty. 
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Consider this subject as— 


I. Patiently expounded in the book of Job. 

The patriarch himself is an ex/zbition, and the poem an exfosition, of 
what human suffering is, and what it means. 

1. Job himself is a typical example of human suffering in its three 
great phases, (1) misfortune, (2) bereavement, (3) disease. His patience 
is proverbial (cf. James v. 11). 

2. The whole book, in the arguments of Job and his friends, and in 
the reproof of the Almighty, addresses itself to a consideration of the 
problem. Patiently, argument after argument is adduced ; and every 
consideration which the human mind can suggest, in those early days of 
very partial revelation, is brought to bear on the subject. 

The first three speakers represent the wisdom of the age; they say 
‘suffering is penal. 

Job resents this, and bitterly and indignantly appeals to God and man 
in vindication of his righteousness (xxvii. 5, 6); takes a retrospect of his 
past life in proof of his integrity, charity, and piety (xxvii.—xxxi.). 

But Elihu shows that in thus arraying his righteousnesses, he is rather 
calling in question the righteousness of God (xxxii. 2). 

3. The text occurs in Job’s retrospect, and it suggests the thought 
that human suffering has a meaning for the whole as well as for the 
sick, for the rich as well as for the poor. 

Job, in the days of his health and wealth, had been brought face to 
face with the mystery of human woe, in the same phases of it which he 
afterwards experienced in his own person, (1) misfortune (ver. 12, 16), 
{2) bereavement (ver. 12, 13), (3) disease (ver. 15). 

This meaning of human suffering is— 


IJ. Partially explained in the fuller revelation of the New Tes- 
‘tament. 

1, The Gospels are full of the benedictions of Jesus. He wills to 
scatter His blessings widecast, and is only hindered by the unbelief and 
indifference of man. 

2. Some of the chiefest of these benedictions are pronounced upon, 
and promised to, those who do deeds of mercy and of love; ¢.g., Matt. 
V. 7) SXV. 34-36; Luke xiv, »1'3,. 14: 

3. Christ Himself, we are told (Acts x. 28), “ went about doing good, 
and healing ;” and we are to take Him as our example. 

4. But how could we follow this example, or how hope to receive 


these benedictions, were it not for the opportunities afforded by human 
suffering ? 
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5. Therefore the veil of the mystery seems here upraised, and we 
have it that, as regards the meaning of human suffering for Christians 
generally,— 

(1) God permits it: why, we cannot fully tell ; but it is our oppor- 
tunity of obeying the command and example of Christ. 

(2) Christ commends sufferers to our sympathy and charity: “ Ye 
have the poor with you always ; and whensoever ye will, ye may do them 
good” [rro]. 

6. And this view of the matter need not at all obscure another, the 
meaning of suffering as a discipline and a correction to those who are 
“ exercised thereby ” [111]. 

This explanation of human suffering is— 


Ill. Practically enforced in the teaching of the text, which 
shows— 

1. The many opportunities we have of doing good. Not only is “man’s 
necessity ” “ God’s opportunity,” it is “ other men’s opportunity ” too. 
Every case of misfortune, bereavement, or sickness, is an opportunity 
given us, for which we shall have to answer (cf. Matt. xxv. 37, seg.) 
[x12] [113] [114]. 

2. The many ways there are in which we may alleviate suffering :— 

(1) Ver. 12, 13, with James i. 27; (2) ver. 16, with Rom. xi. 13 ; 
(3) ver. 15, with Ps. xli 1. 

We may give sympathy, personal help, alms. We may support public 
charities, hospitals, refuges, etc. 

3. The much comfort there is in looking back on a life of “ charity.” 
How blessed in our own hour of suffering to think of a life not wasted 
in selfishness or worldliness, but spent in contributing to the comfort 
and happiness of our fellow-creatures ! [x15] [116]. 


Conclusion.—Two cautions are suggested by the history of Job :— 

r. Our own opportunities of doing good may soon be gone. Riches 
are an uncertain possession ; health and strength are ours to-day and 
gone to-morrow. Let us carefully take advantage of the present means 
we have of contributing to the alleviation of human suffering. 

2. There is a danger lest we should be tempted to use our good deeds 
as a plea for self-justification. Let us be careful that we show our faith 
by our works, and do not put mere works in the place of the life of faith 
in the Son of God [117]. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC. 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not tn all cases responsible, 


gi. A present God hard to realize.—There was a time when 
our forefathers were dwelling in the thick woods; the day was spent 
upon the chase; the night consumed over the wine cup. What would 
have been their thoughts, if they had been told that in Syria, a land 
no further than the end of the Mediterranean sea, the Almighty Creator 
of the world was in man’s flesh and true nature, walking about, eating, 
sleeping, preaching, letting Himself be touched, and enduring ill-treat- 
ment? They who worshipped the wind when it rocked frightfully in the 
old forest—they who fell down before the quick eye of the lightning, 
and who held their peace in council while the thunder spoke of its. 
own majesty,—would not even they have had strange, rude thoughts. 
come across their minds, and uncouth emotions stir within their breasts, 
at the idea of the unseen Creator being seen, spoken to, and “ handled” 
by the men of Syria? Would they not have yearned, even those wild 
men, for the presence of Him who made them ? and the earth and the 
woods would seem a different earth and woods, from the very thought 
that He who created them was on the earth, amid similar woods of a 
land beyond the sea. 


92. Human nature, its complex character.—As there is much 
beast and some devil in man, so is there some angel and some God in 
him. The beast and the devil may be conquered, but in this life never 
wholly destroyed. Coleridge. 


93. Heathen, their conversion.—Mr. Jay and John Newton 
were one day conversing about the conversion of the heathen, when the. 
latter pointedly observed, in answer to some remark, “ My dear brother 
I never doubted the possibility of the conversion of the heathen since 
God converted me.” 

Another striking answer was made by a pious clergyman, in reply to a 
question about the heathen : “If ever you get to heaven,” said he, “I 
am sure you will find many there, or you will find a good reason why 
they are not there. ‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?’” 


94. Light in heathendom.—“ One day an officer, strolling round 
the temple, thought he heard the sound of English singing. He stopped. 
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and hearkened. A strange sound here, he thought ; but it certainly 
was the sound of psalm-singing, in good old English style. What did 
it mean? how accounted for? He determined to follow the sound, 
and behold it led him to an upper chamber, where Havelock, with his 
Bible and hymn-book before him, surrounded by more than a hundred 
of his soldiers, was holding a prayer-meeting. The room was dark, but 
every idol had a lamp in his lap, shedding more light than any idols had 
ever done before. I wonder if he read the 115th Psalm.” 
Child’s Paper. 


95. Human nature renovated.—The human race may be com- 
pared to an immense temple ruined, being now rebuilt ; the numerous 
compartments of which represent the seven nations of the earth. ‘True, 
the different portions of the edifice present great anomalies, but yet the 
foundation and the corner-stone are the same. All spring from the 
same level, and all should be directed to the same end. The walls of 
the building have been thrown down, and the stones scattered by a 
great earthquake; yet a mighty Architect has appeared, and His pow- 
erful hand is gradually raising the temple walls. The only difference 
between one side of the edifice and the other is that here the resto- 
ration is somewhat further advanced, while there it is less forward. 
Alas! some places are still overgrown with thorns, where not a single 
stone appears. Yet the great Architect may one day look down on 
these desolate spots, and there the building may suddenly and rapidly 
spring up, reaching the summit long before those lofty walls which seem 
to have outgrown the others, but which are still standing half raised and 
incomplete. “ The last shall be first.” Merle a’ Aubigné. 


96. Money, its demoralizing tendency. — Alexander being 
asked why he did not gather money and lay it up in a public treasury, 
“ For fear,” said he, “lest being keeper thereof, I should be infected 
and corrupted.” A good caution for those who love to bear the bag. 

Venning. 


97. Mammon, its worship.— Great mammon! greatest god 
below the sky. Spencer. 


98. Money, its sanctification.—By doing good with his money, 
a man as it were stamps the image of God upon it, and makes it pass 
current for the merchandise of heaven. Rutledge. 


99. Life, its highest purpose.—To love the public, to study 
universal good, and to promote the interest of the whole world, as far 
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as lies within our power, is‘ the height of goodness, and makes that 
temper which we call divine. Shaftesbury. 


100. Saints, their varied work.—The Lord hath saints enough 
to divide into three bodies; some to suffer for Him, some to destroy 
Babylon, and some to be for seed-corn, to sow again in the earth. 

Life and Death ef Vavasor Powell, p. 42. 


1or. Contrition, its source.—There is many a wounded heart 
without a contrite spirit. The ice may be broken into a thousand 
pieces—it is ice still; but expose it to the beams of the Sun of right- 
eousness, and then it will melt. Middleton. 


102, Grace, its necessity continual.—We live in the fall of a 
leaf; divers trees put forth fair blossoms, but their flattering spring is 
turned into an unfruitful winter, and their thickest mornings have been 
overcast with the thickest clouds. The corn which promised a large 
harvest in the blade of profession is blasted in the ear. The light 
remains no longer than while the sun shines. The flowers of paradise 
would quickly wither on earth, if they were not watered with drops from 
heaven. To see a ship sink in the harbour of profession is more 
grievous than if it had perished in the open sea of profaneness. 

Secker. 

103. Holy Spirit, His vivifying power.—A man may see 
every figure upon the dial, but he cannot tell how the day goes unless 
the sun shines. We may read many truths in the Bible, but we cannot 
know them savingly until God shines into our hearts. 


104. Holy Spirit, His enlightening influence.—I can see nothing 
without the Spirit’s eyes, but as it were in a mist. Iam fully persuaded 
of the truth of Scripture, and what it tells me of sin, myself, God, Christ, 
and eternity; but with little more effect and true feeling than what I 
know and believe of some remote country, in which I have no manner 
of concern. Adam’s Private Thoughts. 


105. No knowledge but of Christ saves.—When Tamarlane 
was in his wars, one of his captains dug up a great pot of gold, and 
brought it to him. Tamarlane asked whether it had his father’s stamp 
upon it; but when he saw it had the Roman stamp, and not his father’s, 
he would not own it. So God at last will own no knowledge but that 
which leaves the stamp of Christ, the image of Christ, upon the heart. 

Lrooks. 

106. Likeness to God indispensable.—The heathen had a 

notion that the gods would not like the service and sacrifice of any but 
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such as were like themselves. And therefore to the sacrifice of Hercules 
none were to be admitted that were dwarfs ; to the sacrifice of Bacchus, 
amerry god, none that were sad and pensive, as not suiting their genius. 
An excellent truth may be drawn from their folly: he that desires to 
please God must be like God. Salter. 


107. Backsliding, danger of.—lIt is possible to begin in the 
Spirit and-to end in the flesh ; it is possible to be seriously hindered ; it 
is possible to come short of the promise of the grace of God. Clouds 
sometimes obscure the brightest evening and the sunniest morning. A 
slight atmospheric change may transform an Alpine ascent from a safe 
excitement into an imminent peril. The stream— 

‘¢ Which smiling left the mountain's brow, 
As if its waters none could sever, 


May, ere it reach the plain below, 
Break into floods which part for ever.” 


W. M. Punshon. 


108. Gold, its power.—A man who is furnished with arguments 
from the mint will convince his antagonist much sooner than one who 
draws them from reason and philosophy. Gold is a wonderful clearer 
of the understanding ; it dissipates every doubt and scruple in an instant; 
accommodates itself to the meanest capacities ; silences the loud and 
clamorous, and brings over the most obstinate and inflexible. Philip of 
Macedon was a man of most invincible reason this way. He refuted by 
it all the wisdom of Athens, confounded their statesmen, struck their 
orators dumb, and at length argued them out of their liberties. 

Addison. 


109. Gold, its universal worship.—This idol can boast of two 
peculiarities : it is worshipped in all climates, without a single temple, 
and by all classes, without a single hypocrite. Colton. 


110. God’s rich and God’s poor.—The beloved of the Almighty 
are the rich who have the humility of the poor, and the poor who have 
the magnanimity of the rich. Saadi. 


111. Afflictions, their object.—As snow is of itself cold, yet 
it warms and refreshes the earth, so afflictions, though in themselves 
grievous, yet keep the soul of the Christian warm and make it fruitful. 
Let the most afflicted know and remember that it is better to be pre- 
served in brine than to rot in honey. . Salter. 


112. Habit, cumulative blessing of—Never did any soul do 
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good, but it came readier to do the same again, with more enjoyment. 

Never was love, or gratitude, or bounty practised but with increasing 

joy, which made the practiser still more in love with the fair act. 
Shaftesbury. 


113. True glory, what.—True glory consists in doing what 
deserves to be written, in writing what deserves to be read, and in so 
living as to make the world happier and better for our living in it. 

Lfliny. 


114. Afflictions, their purpose.—Human suffering is to the 
Christian what canvas is to the painter. What would it avail the artist 
to have the most perfect appreciation of nature, the most splendid 
talent for reproducing its glories, the most complete assortment of 
colours and pencils, if withal he had no canvas? All else would be 
useless to him. And of what avail were it for the Christian to be 
bidden, “ do good and distribute,” “weep with them that weep,” “heal 
the sick,” “bear ye one another’s burdens,” if no human suffering 
were spread out before him whereon to exercise these “talents” and 
graces? Without suffering, his compassion, mercy, charity, are useless. 


115. Good works, their value.—As ciphers added one by one in 
an endless row to the left hand of a unit are of no value, but on the 
right hand rapidly multiply its power; so, although good works are of 
no avail to make a man a Christian, yet a Christian’s good works are 
both pleasing to God and profitable to men. Arnot. 


116. Glory, an unsubstantial.—Just before Saladin the Great 
uttered his last sigh, he called the herald who had carried his banner 
before him in all his battles, and commanded him to fasten to the 
top of a lance the shroud in which he was soon to be buried. “Go,” 
said he, “carry the lance, unfurl this banner, and while you lift up 


this standard, proclaim, ‘This, this is all that remains to Saladin the 
Great of all his glory.’” 


117. Regeneration, its necessity.—I pray you note this—we 
must first be made good before we can do good ; we must first be 
made just before our words can please God. Bishop Latimer 
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Sotes for slectings of District Visitors. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. ANTHONY W. THOROLD, D.D., 
LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


VI. A Surben of the Harbest. 
“* The harvest truly is plenteous. . . . Pray ye therefore,” etc.—MArT. ix. 37, 38. 


Tue tender pity of the Lord Jesus. The obstacle in our way is not 
the fewness of souls that might be saved (note the word ‘“‘ harvest”), but 
the fewness of Christian men to save them. The need of more labourers 
—God’s work to send them, our work also to beseech mez to send them. 


1. What we have. 
Let us take a survey of our parochial machinery. (This, of course, 


is a valuable feature.) 

(1.) Zhe working staff. a. Clergy. 8. District visitors. y. Scripture 
~ readers. 

(2.) Organization. a. Cottage lectures. £. Bible classes. y. Dis- 
trict-visiting work. 6. Bible-women’s work. «. Schools. &. Scripture 
readers. 7. Lending library. 6. Provident fund. .. Clothing club 
for girls’ school. «x. Depdt for cast-off apparel. A. The needlework 
society. jy. Working men’s Bible-class. v. Monthly communicants’ 
meeting. o. Coal club. 7. Loan blankets. p. Soup kitchen. 


co. Reading room for men only. +. Lectures. 


2. What we want. 

(1.) Abasement and dependence on God. 

(2.) Love to the Lord Jesus. Great tenderness towards men. 

(3-) Thankfulness and brightness. 

(4.) Diligence : doing our work with all our might. 

(5.) Spirit of continuous intercessory prayer. 

3. Words of counsel. 

(1.) Take a certain number of families, and visit them regularly—so 
many a week. Not too many. Be the family friend of a few. 

(2.) Give so many hours a week to the work, and allow nothing else 
to interfere with it. 

(3-) Be in constant communication with clergy and lay agents. 

(4.) Confine yourself to your own district. 


VOL. x. 19 
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4. Words of consolation. 

(1.) It may seem the day of small things ; but remember the parable 
of the leaven. ‘The word of God abideth for ever.” Long after you 
are gone. 

(2.) Your service may be feeble. ‘‘She hath done what she could.” 

(3-) You may have no success. “‘ Cast thy bread.” 

(4.) You have difficulties to contend with, and you are tempted to 
give the work up. ‘ Look for and hasten unto,” etc. 


VII. On Cemporal Heltet. 


1. The duty of it. 

(1.) Christ’s command. 

(2.) The poor are committed to the rich. 

(3.) The test and proof of real sympathy. 

(4.) The mockery of giving good advice when men are starving. 
(5.) The necessity of a benevolent heart. 


2. On its difficulties. 

(1.) The impossibility of accurately ascertaining the circumstances of 
the poor. 

(2.) The danger of bribing persons to church, or to a Christian pro- 
fession. 

(3.) Encouragement to improvidence and vice. 

(4.) May we help immoral, or vicious, or irreligious people ? 

(5.) Or the wives and children of such? 

(6.) Scanty means ; we cannot help every one. 

(7.) Our spiritual work may be forgotten. 


3. On the object to be effected thereby. 
(1.) To aid misfortune. 

(2.) To soothe old age. 

(3.) To provide for the sick. 

(4.) To help men to help themselves. 


4. On the method to be followed. 

(1.) Find out character—wages of husband—number of children— 
rent—club—school—relations well-to-do—age—if helped before. 

(2.) Be cautious how you help merely when men are out of work : we 
have not funds enough for that. Also beware of too much helping with 
rent. 

(3) Help according to particular circumstances. 

(4.) Seldom give money, but in kind. 
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(5-) Don’t give often to the same, unless with good cause. 

(6.) Don’t give when you are asked, except in special cases. Antici- 
pate. 

(7.) Listen patiently, but don’t commit yourselves. 

(8.) Sometimes give unexpectedly. 


5. Disappointments and vexations. 

(1.) People will sponge on you. 

(2.) They may deceive you. 

(3.) They may turn out badly afterwards. 

(4.) They will be civil while you help them, and no longer. 

(5.) They will say no one gives them anything. 

(6.) Neighbours will be envious, and speak against them. 

(7.) Some will always be dissatisfied. 

(8.) You may find out afterwards that the whole case was a gross 
imposture. 


6. On the moral qualities necessary thereto. 

(1.) Love. 

(2.) Sympathy. 

(3-) Delicacy and tact. 

(4.) Painstaking. 

(5.) Discrimination. 

(6.) Justice. 

(7.) Firmness. 

(8.) A sense of responsibility, as discharging a trust for others. 


7. On the example of Christ. 

(1.) Only three times He fed men, and then it was when they could 
not procure it for themselves. 

(2.) He refused to do it again. ‘“‘ Labour not,” etc. 

(3.) Daily He helped men to help themselves, by giving them their 
strength and cure. 

(4.) He taught first, and fed afterwards. 

(s.) He was not discouraged by ingratitude. Ten lepers. 

(6.) He was not moved by flattery, as when they wanted to make Him 
a king. 

And though we read that Elijah and Elisha in the Old Testament 
worked miracles of this kind, do we anywhere find instances of 
miraculous power exercised in this way by Apostles ? 
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VILL Yucidental Rlethods for making Visits Suteresting. 


‘After these things Jesus showed Himself again to the disciples at the sea of 
Tiberias,” etc.—JOHN xxi. I—I4. 

The idea I wish to press on you from this beautiful passage is the 
necessity of full, exact, and considerate sympathy with the poor as to 
their daily life ; and how this sympathy will of itself never fail to give 
your visits freshness and reality. 

1. Make them feel that you take an interest in all that concerns them, 
while you are careful not to wish to extract from them more than they 
are prepared to tell. 

2. When you can do it well, give them hints about cooking, mending, 
managing, working, fresh air, cold water. 

3. Speak about the events of the day in a religious spirit. 

4. Note the anecdotes you hear at missionary and other gatherings, 
and turn them to profit in your districts; you will then feel time at 
public meetings to be doubly well spent. 

5. Try to interest them in missions, and sometimes take a magazine 
to read to them if they are busy at their work. 

6. Always, however, keep before you that your chief work is to help 
them to Christ, and that this is the first thing and the last. 


IX. Hints on the Selection und Exposition of Passages 
of Scripture. 


1. The word of God is the power of God unto salvation. 

2. Reading is not essentially necessary to the edification of a visit, 
and sometimes it is impossible. But if it can be done, it is most 
desirable. 

3. When about to select a passage, the first thing to be considered is 
the circumstances of the person you visit. For instance :— 

(1.) To a person who needs to be convinced of sin, read Psalm xxxii. 

(2.) To a person who is ignorant and self-satisfied, read the parable 
of the Pharisee and Publican. 

(4.) To a person in despair read the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
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Honnltes for Daily ite, 


BY THE REV. CHARLES D. BELL, D.D., HONORARY CANON OF 
CARLISLE, RECTOR OF CHELTENHAM. 


evar 


“THE way of lying” is naturally the way of the world. This 
may sound a hard saying, but the words are borne out by 
Scripture and experience. Ever since the hour that sin gained 
entrance into the world through a lie, falsehood has had an 
almost universal dominion on earth. It may be said of all the 
human race, “ They go astray from the womb, speaking lies.” 
It is amongst the most melancholy and painful proofs of our 
fallen nature, that a tendency to falsehood is part of our natural 
heritage ; so that the very earliest efforts of the parent in the 
training of his children are directed to the repressing and keeping 
in check this besetting sin. ‘The way of lying” appears to be 
the especial temptation of childhood. Other vices, though their 
seeds may be sown in the heart, require age and maturity for 
their development, and are not apparent till occasion and oppor- 
tunity are presented for their exercise. But the tongue that 
can only lisp its words in broken, faltering speech, will make 
use of its immature powers in the endeavour to deceive, to mis- 
represent facts, to conceal or qualify the truth. Nor is the sin 
confined to childhood. Would to God that it were! Would 
to God we could all say with regard to this “way of lying,” 
“When I became a man, I put away childish things”! But, 
alas! it is not so, and the whole world groaneth under the 
oppression of false principles, false maxims, false theories, and 
false opinions. What means that suspicion and mistrust which 
are perpetually entering into mutual dealings between man 
and man? Whence arises that general complaint against the 
faith and honesty of others, which is so often heard in the 
marts of commerce, the places of trade, and the privacies of the 
family circle? Why the necessity for all those forms of legal 
security, those bonds and deeds and covenants which are 
all-important in the transactions of life, and without which no 
prudent man will bequeath a property or transfer an estate ? 
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Does not the very existence of such covenants and contracts 
witness strongly to the fact that we have comparatively no con- 
fidence in each other, that men feel no trust in the honesty of 
their fellow-men, save in so far as they know it to be their 
interest to be honest, and to hold fast by their word? Why, 
it is the world’s own character of the world, that its way is 
“the way of lying ;” and David need not have apologised for 
saying in his haste, for he might have said it at his leisure, “All 
men are liars.” It should be admitted, indeed, that the world 
holds the liar in very general abhorrence, and that there is 
nothing against which society is more vehement in its rebuke, 
or more stern in its reprobation, than a falsehood. You cannot 
insult a man more grossly than to charge him with a lie; and 
he that is convicted of untruth, goes forth with a stain on his 
character that can hardly ever be effaced. And no wonder that 
lying is held in such detestation ; for truth is the foundation of 
the social and commercial fabric, and without truth between 
man and man, this shattered world would fall to pieces like 
some wrecked vessel in a storm. And as we think how lying 
is one of the basest of vices, the worst feature in the character 
of a boy, the meanest in the character of the man ; how the fall 
of our race was brought by a lie; how the crucifixion of the 
Saviour was compassed by a lie ; how all sins and idolatrics 
and wrongs, how all cruelties and tyrannies and crimes rest 
on a lie, we see the reason for such a prayer as that of David, 
“Remove from me the way of lying, and grant me Thy law 
graciously.” 

But let us look more closely into “the way of lying,’ and 
see in what particulars it consists. 

First, there is “the verbal lie,’ the lying in words. It is 
hardly needful that we be reminded how this sin is denounced 
in Scripture. To the Ephesians St. Paul writes, “ Wherefore, 
putting away lying, speak every man truth with his neighbour, 
seeing that we are members one of another.” And to the 
Colossians the same Apostle gives this command, “ Lie not one 
to another, seeing that ye have put off the old man with his 
deeds.” Under whatever aspect we consider it, there is no sin 
more pernicious than falsehood ; for truth, as I have said, is 
the bond which holds society together. Without truth the 
world would be turned into a Bedouin desert ; jealousy would 
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lurk in every heart, and suspicion look out from every eye ; 
the transactions of business would be paralyzed; our hand 
would be against every man, and every man’s hand would be 
against us. Without truth, trust and friendship and happiness 
would bid a long, a last farewell to our world. So that even 
from a worldly point of view, whosoever is found on the side of 
falschood, “ whosoever loveth and maketh a lie,” is a traitor to 
the general interests, to the common welfare of mankind. But 
“the way of lying” has a more fearful aspect still when consi- 
dered with regard to the interests of the soul. God is a God 
of truth, and He has uttered some of the most terrible denun- 
ciations that are to be found in the Bible against falsehood. 
Among “the seven abominable things which the Lord hateth” 
is “the lying tongue.” There is no more emphatic description 
of wicked men than this: “They have taught their tongue to 
speak lies ;” “they bend their tongue like a bow for lies.” 
Nor can any more expressive character be given of a righteous 
man than that which David gives of himself when he says, mel 
hate and abhor lying, but Thy law do I love.” Again he says, 
“ He that telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight.”. How many 
might make a desolation around them if they carried out a 
similar resolve! If we want to know all the horror that is 
associated with falsehood, how it is begotten in the very depths 
of hell, we have only to call to mind our Saviour’s words to 
the impenitent Jews: “Ye are of your father the devil, and 
the lusts of your father ye will do. He was a murderer 
from the beginning, and abode not in the truth, because there 
is no truth in him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of 
his own; for he is a liar, and the father of it.” And we know 
well enough what the end shall be of all who walk in “ the way 
of lying.” They are to be shut out from the celestial city; 
banished for ever from the joys and glories of the paradise of God. 
“ Without are dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and mur- 
derers, and idolaters, and whosoever loveth and maketh a lie.” 
And again it is written, “ The fearful, and the unbelieving, and 
the abominable, and murderers, and whoremongers, and sorcerers, 
and idolaters, and all liars, shall have their part in the lake 
which burneth with fire and brimstone, which is the second 
death,” : 

Now whilst we may believe that this sin of lying, in its 
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worst and ugliest features, will only be indulged in by those 
who are still held in the bondage of a corrupt nature, and will 
be abhorred by every honourable and upright man ; yet I fear 
that even professing Christians are not at all times as true as 
God and their conscience demand. We cannot believe that 
any man who is renewed in the spirit of his mind will continue 
in a wilful habit of falsehood ; for there is not a greater con- 
tradiction in terms than a lying Christian, and black can no 
more be white, and darkness can no more be light, and bitter 
can no more be sweet, than a man can be a disciple of Christ, 
and not be truthful in his words. But nevertheless there is 
reason to fear that Christians themselves are not so careful as 
they ought to be to maintain the strictest truth in their con- 
versation and dealings with their fellow-men. How many are 
there who cannot repeat the commonest occurrences of life 
without exaggeration! Whether it is an incident that has 
happened, or a conversation they have heard, it is heightened 
and exaggerated in its every detail. Giving the rein to a lively 
imagination, they colour every event that occurs, in order to 
render the recital more dramatic, more amusing, more effective. 
How often will men, for the simple sake of telling a good 
story, repeat it again and again to others, although they are 
fully aware that the tale is of very questionable veracity ! 
How often is the shrewd surmise, which has no birthplace but 
our own brain, put forth with all the assurance which belongs 
only to a well-ascertained fact, and thus is given a currency 
which it by no means deserves. May we not speak, too, of 
that want of truth that is socommon in the failure to carry out 
engagements which have been formed, and to keep promises 
which have been made? May we not speak of the falsehood 
which lurks under the language of courtesy and politeness ; of 
expressions of a regard which is not felt, and of an interest 
which is not entertained? It is well known that half the 
professions of admiration and affection that are made are not 
meant, and that they are as empty as “the chaff which the 
wind scattereth upon the face of the earth.” Are we not 
often far more anxious to say the thing that is agreeable than 
the thing that is true? And this is to be guilty of flattery. 
Of course everything depends on the intention of the speaker, 
and honest approbation is always justifiable, and is a healthy 
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stimulant to well doing. All praise is not flattery, and some 
natures need approval, and they open out before it as flowers 
beneath the sun. But if you look attentively at the aspect of 
Christian society, you will be constrained to admit that un- 
truthfulness is by no means an evil proscribed and banished 
from our circles. When people try to put a favourable con- 
struction on something that is decidedly wrong, and to soften 
down something that is plainly evil; when they talk of sins 
as innocent infirmities, or as venial offences; when by a little 
change in the telling of some circumstance in which they are 
concerned they give it a more favourable appearance than that 
which it ought in sober sincerity to wear, they betray a mind 
which, to say the least, is indifferent to the majesty of truth. 

I might speak, too, of the conventional lies of society, the 
teaching servants to say “not at home” to a visitor who is not 
wished to be seen, when to say “ engaged ” would answer every 
purpose, and could give no offence. This has a twofold aspect 
of evil. The effect on the servant, who may not be able to 
judge questions of casuistry, cannot be good ; and the master 
or mistress must not be surprised if the servant so instructed 
is not as truthful as could be wished in other matters which 
concern their interests and the well-being of the household. I 
might speak of the false characters given of servants out of 
charity, which is very one-sided, in order that our friends and 
neighbours may be induced to take them, although we will not 
retain them in our own service. Thus there is many a one who 
would recoil from telling a direct lie, and yet who is guilty 
of little insincerities—‘“ white lies” (as if “black” could be 
“white”!) as they are called. Many a one would turn in indig- 
nation from the thought of a direct falsehood, and yet who 
is not equally truthful in small matters as well as in great. 

But “the way of lying” reaches to the conduct. Deception 
in action“ the making a lie”—is equally hateful to God as 
deception in word. And are we not day by day met with 
trickeries and dishonesties in every department of life from the 
fashionable swindler down to the professional beggar? There 
are false advertisements to allure and entrap the unwary; 
there are inferior and damaged articles palmed off upon the 
buyers, under the attraction of cheap prices; there is un- 
principled speculation on the mart and on the exchange. Law 
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has its dishonourable chicanery, and medicine its unprincipled 
quackery, and the Church its false doctrine, and trade its adul- 
teration; yea, into every profession, business, and pursuit, dis- 
honesty enters, and the price of what is gained is paid down 
in the blood of a man’s own soul. Other phases might be 
mentioned of “the way of lying,’ such as false returns of 
income, in order to escape the duties which Government im- 
poses; false appearances which are kept up for the sake of 
showing ourselves richer than we are; false courtesy in sinking 
obnoxious truths ; false adroitness in catching the tone of those 
with whom we desire to stand well. Let it not seem as though 
I descended to too minute and trifling particulars. Truth is 
too noble, and falsehood too base, to allow of my resting satis- 
fied with general statements on subjects so vital, so important. 
Prove if you can that there is error in what has been said, 
that any charge has been made which cannot be substantiated 
respecting the want of truth which pervades all circles and all 
society. No, I believe there is more room for truthfulness in the 
family, the market-place, and in the daily intercourse of life. 
And if so, then does it not become us to offer up the prayer of 
David, “‘ Remove from me the way of lying, and grant me Thy 
law graciously ” ? 

But again, there is another most fatal, most perilous way of 
“lying,” that is, “lying” in religion, “lying” in matters which 
have to do with the soul. How many here may be adopting 
and circulating a lie—the lie that morality will serve as a 
substitute for godliness; the lie that there is no immediate 
necessity to attend to “the things that belong unto our peace ;” 
the lie that a death-bed will be time enough for repentance ; 
or the lie that God is too merciful to punish,—a lie thus akin 
to the old lie of the devil when he said to the woman, “ Ye 
shall not surely die”! Of all the lies that abound in this 
lying world, the worst is that which a man practises on himself; 
aye, and it is the most common—the devil’s most successful 
bait wherewith to entrap and beguile unstable souls. 

Let us see that we are true in all that concerns God, and the 
soul, and His Word; for He“trieth the very heart and the 
reins of the children of men.” In all our dealings with God or 
man, let us “buy the truth, and sell it not;” for “truth” is 
the only thing no one may “ sell.” 
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Let me warn the young against “the way of lying.” Turn 
aside from it, walk not in it; it is sure to entail misery here, and 
wretchedness hereafter. Dread nothing more than a falsehood ; 
never be afraid of confessing the truth ; never act in an under- 
hand way ; never deceive parents and teachers; never conceal 
from them what they are entitled to know. The very fact of 
wishing to keep anything a secret from those who ought to have 
all your confidence and love is proof sufficient that the thing 
itself must be wrong. “The way of lying” is a slippery way, 
a foolish and crooked way, a dark and dangerous way, inviting, 
perhaps, at first, but ending in miserable entanglement and dis- 
grace. It has been well said of lying, “ He who tells a lie is 
not sensible how great a task he undertakes, for he must be 
forced to invent twenty more to maintain one.” Or, to use the 
words of the good and great John Owen, “ One lie must be 
thatched with another, or it will soon rain through.” 

I say to oneand all, “ Be true ””—trué in your thoughts, true 
in your words, true in your deeds ; true in your praise, true in 
your blame. Be true in your professions, your friendships, 
your promises, your engagements ; above all, in your religion. 
And to go to the root of the matter, remember that “ God 
requireth truth in the inward parts.” Be not satisfied until the 
heart be right with Him ; until He has cleansed and renewed 
it. Ask Him to “grant you His law graciously ;” to write 
that law on “the fleshy tablets of your hearts ;” to keep you 
in the love of it and in the practice of it; and .to make you 
not only hearers of the truth, but doers of thejtruth, “The time 
is coming when all lies and hypocrisy and falsehoods, when all 
social figments and hollow conventionalities, shall be burnt to 
ashes in the blaze of God’s presence; and when truth, and 
truth alone, shall pass unharmed and unscathed through that 
ordeal of fire which is to “try every man’s work, of what sort 
it is” For truth is immortal, is divine ; it cannot die. As the 
Spanish proverb nobly says, “ Truth is the daughter of God.” 

Therefore be true. And let these words sink into your 
memories: “Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord ; but 
they who deal truly ”—truly in word and deed toward God and 
man—* they who deal truly are His delight.” 
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Ohe Continnons Working of the Holy 
Ghost iv the Kaithiul tll the 
dresurrection. 


BY THE REV. JOHN CARRY, B.D., INCUMBENT OF THE CHURCH 
OF THE ASCENSION, SPORT, PERRY, ONTARIO: 


THE theological literature of the Church of England may be 
soberly affirmed to be the richest in the world; but every 
student finds and regrets one serious and even tremendous. 
gap—the doctrine respecting the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. Valuable sermons may be found here and there. 
Bishop Moberly’s “ Bampton Lectures” are a useful contri- 
bution. The Nonconformist Dr. Parker has followed, not with- 
out applause ; but before these later works we know no formal 
treatise on the subject, except the Puritan John Owen’s, which 
is learned, elaborate, and important. We are not now called 
upon to conjecture the cause or causes of this defect in our 
theological literature ; but it is obvious that if our writers have 
given such scant measure of thought to the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church on earth, we shall in vain look for any 
speculation as to His work in the Church expectant, which 
waits in Paradise the great consummation. This is a subject 
which can hardly be considered unprofitable or uninteresting 
in these days of eschatological inquiry, or unfit for a Whitsuntide 
meditation. 

In proposing a very brief discussion of “the continuous. 
working of the Holy Ghost in the faithful till the resurrection,” 
it is evident that the continued consciousness of the soul after 
death is assumed, against one branch of the Annihilationists. 
Were we speaking ad populum, we might dwell on the words, 
“To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise,” and on the fact 
of our Lord’s preaching to the spirits in prison ; but, ad clerum, 
this would be superfluous. But for another necessary assump- 
tion there may be less allowance, even with the clergy, viz., the 
imperfect condition of righteous souls in the intermediate state = 
that in no strict sense are they said to be in heaven. The few 
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words said of them in that intermediate state fall vastly short of 
the glory of the resurrection : Wa dvatrayncovtar kx TOY KOTOV 
avutaov (Rev. xiv. 13, crit. edd.), “ that they may repose from their 
toils,” which cannot be construed necessarily to mean more than 
release from the severities of their militant life on earth. The 
very word dvamavos is a weak one, not of itself meaning 
complete cessation, but strictly zzéermission;* and rest, how- 
ever complete, would not be the beatification of a spiritual 
creature. The same conception is afforded by the very longing 
of “the souls under the altar.” The unsatisfied desire of their 
“How long, O Lord,” is inconsistent with a ferfect state 
(vii g—11). And the charge given them, wa dvaravowvTat 
ETL xpovov puKpov, “that they should rest yet a little while,” 
strongly emphasises their present imperfection. Should this 
be denied, of course there is no more to be said. 

The Holy Spirit can have nothing to do for perfect creatures, 
that is, in His special office as Paraclete. “Tf,” says Isaac 
Taylor, in Girdlestone’s “Dies Ire” (p. 273), “when the 
connection with matter is dissolved, an immediate conscious- 
ness is to be had of the Divine Presence, there can be no 
more room left for mixed or ambiguous moral sentiments. 

To die is to burst upon the blaze of Uncreated Light, 
and to be sensitive to its beams, and to nothing else.” This 
is Taylor's rhetoric for the “beatific vision” of theology. 
His assumption appears to us at least to be open to invincible 
objections. Death, the separation of soul and body, was the 
original curse of sin. Till death is abolished, that curse remains 
in some of its effects, even for the faithful; but this “last 
enemy ” is not abolished till the resurrection, and not till then 
is our redemption complete. Consequently, a soul separate 
from the body, and as such bearing about it the curse, cannot 
be presented in that state of which it is said, “And there shall 
be no more curse,” or any of its results (as indeed karavafepa is 


* Rev. iv. 8, vi. 11, xiv. 11. The Lexicons show that this is its predominant force 
in classical Greek. Grimm’s definition (Lex. N. T.) is noteworthy : ‘‘Facto vel sino 
aligeum desistere a motu vel labore aliquo ad recipiendas et colligendas vires (respice 
prefixum ava et distingue a katraraiw), vequiem do, recreo.” The verb has distinctly 
this imperfect idea in all the twelve places in which it occurs in the N, T., save one 
(1 Pet. iv. 14), where it is imitated from LXX., Isa. xi. 2, The noun occurs five times 
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of the original xatdpa). Besides, az consists of soul and 
body; and while their separation lasts, he is plainly an imperfect 
creature, whose very constitution is impaired, and is therefore 
incapable in that state of a perfect happiness; or, to say the 
same thing differently, incapable of the perfect fruition of the 
all-perfect Godhead. There is, however, a familiar text which 
-seems to contradict in terms our assumption, and therefore 
must not be passed by. “Ye have come,” says the Apostle 
(Heb. xii. 22), “to the heavenly Jerusalem . . . kal mvevpace 
Suxatwy TeTederwpevov, the spirits of just ones perfected.” 
This has been commonly supposed to settle the whole matter, 
as one may see by looking into the Westminster Confession on 
the state of the dead, where this text is adduced to prove that 
the “souls of the righteous are made perfect in holiness” 
immediately after death (chap. xxxii.). But this is a hasty 
conclusion, going much beyond the words before us; for it is 
to be observed that TeTeXevwpever is not referable to mvevpact, 
the only part of man to which it could possibly apply in the 
state of separation; the phrase is not “ perfected spirits ;” 
and in any absolute sense it cannot be interpreted of dixaior, 
to which it does belong, because on the very face of it such 
interpretation would be absurd, declaring those to be perfected 
(that is, absolutely) who are most plainly awaiting their “perfect 
consummation” as our burial office intimates, without raising 
any controversy. Therefore terehevwpévwy clearly must refer 
to something else than the final and absolute perfection of the 
just. Perhaps all that it can with certainty be understood to 
say is, that they have happily reached the goal of sanctified 
spirits, the end to which they aspired, the best state which can 
be reached before the resurrection.* But whatever may be 
thought the proper reference or the true interpretation of 
TeTEMELwpevov—a sufficiently interesting question—the word 
does not affirm the perfection of separate spirits, and it cannot 
mean the perfection of the whole man. And hence it will 
probably be felt that this text is an uncertain foundation for 
definitely believing that the souls of the righteous immediately 
after death are made perfect in holiness. It must be understood 
also that we undertake to say nothing of the intermediate state 
as one of probation; that is a different question, of some 


* Vide Cremer’s Biblico-Theological Lex. of N. T. Greek, s. v. reXeudw. 
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darkness and uncertainty. Rather, indeed, it does seem as if 
this present world were the sole scene of the Spirit’s work in 
convincing the ungodly of sin, and of righteousness, and of 
judgment. But we hope it will appear that Avs continued 
tndwelling in the faithful is not so doubtful or obscure. 

We observe, in the first place, that the spirit of man, from tts 
natural constitution, must progress. There will be no difficulty 
in admitting this; for probably no one believes that a sentient 
and rational creature can be at a perfect standstill, which, 
according to our conceptions, is nothing else than stagnation. 
Better or worse we must become here ; and the law of our being, 
the great universal law of continuity, rules us the moment after 
death, as it did the moment before. But secondly, in speaking 
of a Christian soul, this means that it must progress according 
to the laws of its redeemed state. Now it is matter of funda- 
mental belief, on which all are happily agreed, that there is no. 
progress for the Christian soul, but by the “ powers of the world 
to come ;” that is, the presence, the personal working, the gifts 
and graces of the Holy Ghost. He is the “sovereign, the 
quickening Spirit,” as we confess in the Nicene Creed. In the 
Church at least He is the wellspring of life. Angels may 
advance, for aught we know, in their angelic perfection, not, 
indeed, without the grace of the Godhead, but without that 
special operation of the Holy Ghost vouchsafed to those who 
are 72 Christ; and Christians themselves may advance angel- 
wise after the kingdom in which they now are shall have been 
delivered up to the Father, and all mediatorial designs shall 
have been accomplished. 

But, thirdly, till the Redeemer’s kingdom is so delivered up, 
and all its spiritual instrumentalities are at an end, what ground 
can there be for concluding that the Spirit’s work has closed ? 
Would not such an inference be contrary to some very obvious. 
facts most pertinent to this matter? 

1. The distinguishing characteristic of the new covenant is. 
the presence of the Holy Ghost, the gift of the Father, as con- 
trasted with the old covenant, when “ the Spirit was not yet ;” 
nay, this gives the new religion its very designation ; it is the 
“ ministration of the Spirit,” % Sdvaxovia Tod mvevpatos ; it is a 
state in which the Spirit rules all, works in all, administers all ;. 
where nothing is done without Him, and where every ordinance: 
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is designed to be a medium of His working, and an instrument 
for the communication of His influence. Therefore, as long as 
the mediatorial kingdom stands, so long must the Spirit work 
in the Church. 

2. The very dodies of the saints are the temples of the Holy 
Ghost. This was such a known and admitted belief, that the 
Apostle in two places makes it the basis of solemn argumenta- 
tion, appeal, and duty. Their very dust is sacred, and the 
sanctity of our graveyards is not a matter of sentiment, but of 
faith. Because our bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost, 
they are to have a glorious resurrection at the last day. “If 
the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in 
you, He that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken 
your mortal bodies dy” (or on account of, the reading is imma- 
terial to our argument,) “ His Spirit which dwelleth in you” 
(Rom. viii. 11). The indwelling Spirit is either the cause or 
agent of our resurrection. Our bodies! even in the dust of 
death they are in the possession, the guardianship of the Spirit ; 
yea, they are still His temples, though for a while dismantled 
and desecrated. How much more, then, does He inhabit the 
spirits of the saints, dwelling in believers by reason of their 
indefeasible right to His presence, in virtue of their membership 
in the mystical body! Observe, the resurrection to life is a 
privilege of the mystical body, and it is accomplished by or on 
account of the Spirit ; so His work is not done till then ; and 
can we really suppose that His operation is utterly interrupted 
by death, and not resumed till the resurrection? It is hard to 
believe in such a break. 

3. Consider also the description given us of spirits in the 
separate state, “souls under the altar.’ This expression receives 
light from the similar one in 2 Macc. vil. 36, “ Our brethren who 
... are dead under God’s covenant of everlasting life.’ “ Under 
the altar,” then, will be under the merit and protection of Christ’s 
sacrifice, enjoying the benefit of His intercession, and all His 
graces bestowed on His Church, especially that greatest gift of 
all, the abiding and mighty presence of the Eternal Spirit. On 
the departure of our Lord, He promised “another Paraclete,” 
who would adzde with His Church for ever. This “for ever ” 
covers the whole period of His absence, and this absence endures 
somehow till the second coming, as appears from His own 
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words: “I go to prepare a place for you. And if I go and 
prepare a place for you, I will come again, and receive you to 
myself, that where I am, there ye may be also” (John xiv. 2, 3). 
Therefore that other Paraclete, we may believe, will abide with 
us till we are received, at Christ’s second coming, to a perpetual 
and perfect nearness to Him in the heavenly world. 

4. The Apostle thanks God, he tells the Philippians (i. 36), 
“for your fellowship in the Gospel, from the first day (ayxpe 
Tov voy) until now ;” and he adds, “ being confident of this very 
thing, that He which hath begun a good work in you (émutehécen) 
will perform, or finish, or keep on perfecting it, dX pus npepas 
*Inood Xpworod,” all through the intermediate period, usque ad 
tempus, “ quite up to the day of Christ.” “The good work” 
is begun and carried on by the Spirit ; and it does seem to 
require some special hard usage to prevent this text from 
giving express authority to the belief that the Spirit does 
catry on His saving work in the elect till the resurrection. 
Surely it is hard to persuade ourselves, that while the end is 
not yet attained, Christian souls are to have no special benefit 
of the Spirit's abiding in the Church, no guidance of His, no 
sanctifying influence. Is not this dreary negation the result 
of the shallow and groundless fancy that the Church, the mys- 
tical body, is confined to the earth, and loses its nature in 
paradise? Of course, if this were distinctly maintained, it 
would be a total subversion of the Christian system. This 
break, then, made by the imagination of the vulgar, is utterly 
unintelligible, and should meet with a ready rejection. 

5. I shall mention but another argument, this time from 
“the prophetic word, unto which we shall do well to take 
heed,” as very really in this matter “a light shining in a dark 
place.” The forty-eighth Psalm is a Whitsun-day psalm, a 
psalm of the Spirit. Its grand and triumphant close is thus 
expressed in our English version: “This God is our God for 
ever and ever: He will be our Guide even unto death.” “Even 
unto death,” mis-Sy, two words. Now it is quite certain that 
our version is not correct; for by never has the meaning even 
unto; this is always TY, usgue ad. The Jewish interpreters, 
knowing this very well, but not knowing the truth signified 
by the proper grammatical construction, made some strange 
attempts on the words. For instance, in their perplexity, they 
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made the two into one, to the effect “ He will lead us ,in per- 
petual youth.” And Bishop Horsley cuts off misby, and 
makes it “undoubtedly” the title of the next psalm, “ Upon 
Death,” and a very apt title too. But misoy is simply “ over, 
beyond death,” as many eminent Christian Hebraists have 
recognized. The LXX. is indeed to the same effect, eis TOUS 
aievas, though the version is open to Delitzsch’s objection, 
“ PNCY as equivalent to aidves, is Mishnic, not Biblical.” And 
he, too, is inclined, “ from the wavering of the MSS., and from 
the wavering of the expositors,’ to regard the words as no 
substantial part of the psalm, and to think that “ the proper 
closing words are lost!” There is nothing like this in the 
Psalter, and there is no excuse for such an imagination. 
Besides the Christian Hebraists (Cocceius, whose skill in 
Hebrew was very great, Dr. Pusey, Dr. Kay, etc.), the Syriac 
version confirms our view; and it need hardly be said how 
important an ally this is, as being cognate in language and 
Christian in spirit. It translates, {Zao 0 WAS 9,3 001 
“Hu nedavran I’al men mautho”—* He Himself” (so the 
Hebrew NIM) “will lead us beyond death,” literally, “to 
~ beyond from death.” We hope that many will feel how much 
worthier an ending this makes than that in which the greater 
number still acquiesce. “He will be our Guide even unto 
death.” For death is not the end which the flock contemplates 
under the Shepherd’s guidance, nor is it the end which an 
army looks to under the command and direction of a great 
leader, Death is but a mere point in our everlasting relations 
to the Holy One, over which He will victoriously lead us ; not 
to add that God would wot be “our God for ever and ever,” if 
death made any break in our relations to Him, It may be 
further observed that the authorized version, “will be our guide,” 
or “will guide us” (6dnyjoe, will lead us in the right way), 
would be represented by the Hebrew 13!,t whereas the word 
is 193713' will Zead us, asa general his forces. (See I Chron. xx. 1.) 
Perhaps this use of the word may be illustrated by Psalm |xxviii. 
26, “He caused the east wind to blow in heaven; and by His 


* Mr. Fausset, in his useful ‘¢ Studies in the Psalms,” has quite a peculiar rendering, 
<‘ will be our guide,” raising us ‘‘ above” (Hebrew ’ad) “the reach of death.” But 
this is unidiomatic ; by x7) is never so used. 

+ Asin Gen, xxiv. 27; Ps. xxvii. 115 Isa. lviii. II. 
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power He drought in” (our word, 173) “the south-west wind.” * 
The LXX. translators do not, as was before intimated, make 
this victorious leader halt at death, mouwaver (which need 
not be restricted to shepherding) e’s rods aidvas. This is 
altogether in keeping with the warlike imagery of the psalm, 
ver, I2—I4 :— 


“ Walk about Zion, and go round about her; 
Count her towers. 
Mark ye well her bulwarks, 
Consider her palaces, 
That ye may tell it the generation following, 
That this God is our God for ever and ever ; 
He Himself will lead us over (or beyond) death.” 


In these towers and ramparts and palaces of His Church, God 
the Holy Ghost defends us, and aids us to fight the good, fight; 
and He will never desert us. He is our God, TY) Da7iy, zz 
séculum et perpetuo. Hewill not be faithless to His covenant. 
He will lead us on as happy warriors “ across the gulf of death, 
even as He led Israel of old across the Red Sea and Jordan” 
(Kay), into the land of life and peace ; a land of d@avacia, as 
Aquila translates the last words of the psalm,—a world where 
there is no death. 

The thought that the “Good Spirit” will not desert us at 
the Jordan, that He will still “lead us in the true land of 
uprightness,” must be, to every soul that entertains it, helpful 
and consoling; and however rudely this unusual topic may 
have been launched in the present paper, it may suffice to 
have brought it before studious readers for wiser thought and 


ampler examination. 


* Fiirst connects it with dy-w ‘iyéopat, and the Latin ag-o. 
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THE names and the reputation of the contributors to the 
second volume of the Speaker’s Commentary upon the New 
Testament* afforded good ground for the expectation that it 
would not prove an unworthy successor to those which have 
already appeared. This expectation has been amply, we might 
say more than amply, justified. We proceed at once to notice 
the manner in which Professor Westcott has dealt with a subject 
which is at all times one of deepest interest to the theological 
student, and which, at the present time, is of more than ordinary 
importance in the judgment of all those who accept the Bible 
as a revelation from God. We refer to the authorship and the 
contents of the fourth Gospel. In his elaborate introduction to 
this Gospel, Dr. Westcott deals successively with the following 
topics :—(1) the internal and external evidence of its authorship, 
(2) its composition, (3) its characteristics, (4) its relation to the 
other apostolic writings, and (5) its history. 

In dealing with the much-vexed question of the authorship 
of the fourth Gospel, Dr. Westcott first establishes the position 
that the writer was a Jew. This point is proved by adducing 
instances of his familiarity (1) with Jewish opinions, as, ¢.g., of 
the contemporaneous Messianic hopes and expectations (i. 21, 
iv. 25, vi. 14, vii. 40, xii. 34, etc.), and (2) with the details of 
Jewish observances, as, e.g., the law of the Sabbath (vii. 22, 23); 
the rites and ceremonies of the Feast of Tabernacles (vii. 38, 
viii. 12). Under this head, Dr. Westcott deals in a brief but 
absolutely conclusive manner with the objections urged by the 
author of “Supernatural Religion,” and other writers of the 
same school, based upon the references which are found in 
the eleventh and eighteenth chapters to Caiaphas, as being 
high priest ‘that year,’ from which it has been hastily inferred 
that the writer of this Gospel supposed the office of the high 
priest to have been one of annual appointment. “ The emphatic 
reiteration of the statement,” as Dr. Westcott observes, “ forces 


* ¢¢The Holy Bible.” With an Explanatory and Critical Commentary by Bishops 
and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of 


Exeter. New Testament. Vol. ii. St. John and the Acts. John Murray. 1880. 
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' the reader to connect the office of Caiaphas with the part which 
he actually took in accomplishing the death of Christ. One 
yearly sacrifice for atonement it was the duty of the high priest 
to offer. In that memorable year, when all types were fulfilled 
in the reality, it fell to Caiaphas to bring about unconsciously 
the one sacrifice of atonement for sin. He was high priest 
before and after, but it was not enough for the Evangelist’s 
purpose to mark this. He was high priest in that year, ‘the 
year of the Lord’ (Luke iv. 19) ; and so, in the way of Divine 
Providence, did his appointed part in causing ‘one man to de 
jor the people’” (xi. 50) (Introd., p. vi]. Having adduced from 
the contents of the Gospel sufficient illustrations of his position 
that the writer must have been a Jew, our author proceeds to 
establish the same position by arguments derived from the 
general style of the narrative, the Hebraic character of its voca- 
bulary, the structure of its sentences, and the expression and 
arrangement of the thoughts. The argument is continued by 
the adduction of proof that the Old Testament was the source 
of the religious life of the writer, and that Judaism is treated 
throughout the fourth Gospel as the Divine starting-point of 
Christianity. Under this head, Dr. Westcott not only refutes 
the erroneous deductions of modern scepticism derived from the 
use which is made in St. John’s Gospel of the characteristic title 
“the Jews,” as denoting the adversaries of Christianity, but he 
points out with much clearness the various elements which are 
included in the general terms “the Jews” and “the multitude,” 
and shows that both had “local centres,” and that both “express 
tendencies of religious feeling.” 

Having thus established, by a chain of argument in which it 
would be difficult to detect a flaw, the position that the writer 
of the fourth Gospel was a Jew, Professor Westcott proceeds to 
prove that he must have been a Jew of Palestine. The proof 
of this further point was necessarily anticipated to a certain 
degree in the arguments adduced to prove that the writer 
was a Jew. Additional proof, however, and that of the 
most conclusive character, is brought by Dr. Westcott, that 
the writer was one who must have had his abode in Palestine 
previously to the destruction of Jerusalem, by which so many 
of the old landmarks, both material and moral, were destroyed. 
Thus, ¢g,, the writer of the fourth Gospel displays an intimate 
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acquaintance with the localities to which he refers. “ Bethany 
beyond Jordan” (i. 28), a place which was forgotten in the time 
of Origen, is carefully distinguished from the other Bethany 
which was “ fifteen furlongs from Jerusalem” (xi. 18). Ephraim 
is described as “near the wilderness” (xi. 54), and Atnon as 
“near to Salim” (iii. 23). There is an implied knowledge in 
chap. vi. 19 of the dimensions of the Lake of Tiberias ; and the 
relative positions of Cana and of Capernaum are in like manner 
implied in chap. ii.12. Again, the fourth Gospel contains con- 
clusive evidence of the minute acquaintance of the writer with 
the topography of Jerusalem, a knowledge which could scarcely 
have been acquired by any writer after the desolation of the city, 
even on the supposition that the age of minute historical romance 
could be identified with the first or second centuries of the 
Christian era. 

The quotations from the Old Testament which are found in 
the fourth Gospel suggest the inference that the writer was 
acquainted with the original Hebrew, inasmuch as although for 
the most part (as would naturally be anticipated from the time 
and circumstances of the alleged composition of the work), they 
agree, more or less closely, with the Septuagint, they some- 
times contain points of agreement with the Hebrew when the 
Septuagint varies from it (cf. xix. 37, vi. 45, xiii. 18). One 
of the most valuable portions of Dr. Westcott’s introduction is 
the conclusive argument which he draws from St. John’s teach- 
ing on the “Logos” in support of the Palestinian, not the 
Alexandrian, source of his language. The argument may be 
summed up in few words. The “ Logos” of Philo is the Divine 
Reason, that of St. John is the Divine Word. “ Philo occupied 
himself with the abstract conception of the Divine Intelligence, 
and so laid the foundations of a philosophy. The Palestinian 
instinct seized upon the concrete idea of ‘the Word of God’ as 
representing His personal action, and unconsciously prepared 
the way for a Gospel of the Incarnation. St. John started 
from the conception of ‘the Word, and by this means, in the 
end, he gave reality to the conception of ‘the Reason’” (Introd., 
p. xvii.). The evidence adduced by Dr. Westcott in proof that 
the author of the fourth Gospel was an eye-witness of the facts. 
which he relates is, if possible, yet more conclusive than the 
preceding portions of his argument. 
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The minute details with which that Gospel abounds respect- 
ing persons, time, number, place, and manner, of which 
Dr. Westcott adduces ample illustration, lead to the natural, 
we might say the inevitable, conclusion that the writer was an 
eye-witness of the circumstances which he relates. 

The same evidence which establishes this conclusion, goes 
far towards the establishment of the next point in our author's 
argument, viz., that the writer of the fourth Gospel was one 
of the twelve Apostles, an inference which is deduced alike 
from his accurate knowledge of the circumstances of his Lord’s 
personal history, and from the close relationship in which he 
evidently stood to his Divine Master, and from the intimate 
acquaintance which he displays with the thoughts and feelings 
of his fellow-disciples. It needs but little additional evidence 
to warrant the final conclusion at which Dr. Westcott arrives, 
that the writer of the fourth Gospel, “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,’ must have been St. John. 

We would commend to the careful perusal of our readers 
Dr. Westcott’s sections headed respectively, “The Direct 
Evidence of the Gospel as to its Authorship,” and “ External 
Evidence as to the Authorship.” We must content ourselves 
with little more than the enumeration of the heads of the able 
and interesting pages of the Introduction, which are devoted 
to the consideration of “The Composition of the Gospel,” under 
which head Dr. Westcott treats of (1) the author, (2) :the 
occasion and date, (3) the object, (4) the plan, (5) the style, 
(6) the historical exactness, and (7) the last discourses. We 
pause, however, for a moment to notice the manner in which 
Dr. Westcott has dealt with the sixth head, viz., the historical 
exactness. It is well known that one of the arguments 
most commonly urged against the historical exactness of the 
fourth Gospel is that there is so remarkable a resemblance 
between the style and language of our Lord’s discourses as 
therein related, and those of the writer of that Gospel when 
speaking in his own person. Dr. Westcott remarks, in reference 
to this objection, (1) that the thoughts of a speaker are more 
important than his style ; (2) that the style of a speaker enters 
in very various degrees into his teaching, being sometimes of 
the essence of the teaching, and at others wholly subordinate. 
He directs the attention of his readers. to the fact that the dis- 
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courses of the fourth Gospel are for the most part very brief 
summaries of elaborate discussions, and that it is wholly out of 
the question that they can be complete reports of what was 
said. Again, Dr. Westcott argues, and as we think with justice, 
that most of the discourses were delivered in the vernacular 
Aramaic dialect, and consequently that the record of the Evan- 
gelist contains “not only a compressed.summary of what was 
said, but that also a summary ina translation” (Introd., p. lviii.). 
And, once more, the learned professor reminds us of a considera- 
tion which does not appear to have been duly weighed by the 
opponents of the genuineness and authenticity of the fourth 
Gospel, viz., that “ style changes with subject, according to the 
capacity of the speaker; and St. John’s affinity with his Lord, 
which enabled him to reproduce the higher teaching, may 
reasonably be supposed to have enabled him also to preserve, 
as far as could be done, the characteristic form in which it was 
conveyed” (Introd., p. lviii.). It is with regret that we find 
ourselves unable to do more than refer our readers to the 
third, fourth, and fifth heads, which deal respectively with the 
“Characteristics of the Gospel,” its “Relation to the other 
Apostolic Writings,” and “The History of the Gospel.” 

In the Commentary itself the candour of the writer is as 
conspicuous as his sound scholarship and his wide research. 
The former of these qualifications is shown in the manner in 
which Dr. Westcott deals with the text of such passages as 
V. 3,45 Vil. $35 viii. 11; with the authorship of xxi. 24, 25, 
and with the exposition of the remarkable discourse contained 
in chap. vi. We will conclude our notice of this great work 
with a short extract from the Additional Notes on the sixth 
chapter: “It follows that what is spoken of ‘eating of the 
bread which cometh down from heaven,’ ‘eating the flesh of 
the Son of man,’ ‘eating His flesh and drinking His blood, 
‘eating Him,’ ‘eating the bread which came down from heaven’ 
—the succession of phrases is most remarkable—cannot refer 
primarily to the Holy Communion ; nor again can it be simply 
prophetic of that sacrament. The teaching has a full and 
consistent meaning in connection with the actual circumstances, 
and it treats essentially of spiritual realities, with which no 
external act, as such, can be co-extensive. The well-known 
words of Augustine, ‘ Crede et manducasti’ (‘believe and thou 
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hast eaten’), give the sum of the thoughts in a luminous and 
pregnant sentence. But, on the other hand, there can be no 
‘doubt that the truth which is presented in its absolute form in 
these discourses is presented in a specific act, and in a concrete 
form in the Holy Communion ; and yet further, that the Holy 
‘Communion is the divinely appointed means whereby men 
may realize the truth. Nor can there be a difficulty to any 
one who acknowledges a divine fitness in the ordinances of 
the Church, an actual correspondence in the parts of the one 
counsel of God, in believing that the Lord, while speaking 
intelligibly to those who heard Him at the time, gave by 
anticipation a commentary, so to speak, on the sacrament 
which He afterwards instituted. But that which He deals 
with is not the outward rite, but the spiritual fact which 
underlies it. To attempt to transfer the words of the discourse, 
with their consequences, to the sacrament, is not only to involve 
the history in hopeless confusion, but to introduce overwhelming 
difficulties into the interpretation, which can only be removed 
by the arbitrary and untenable interpolation of qualifying 
sentences” (p. II 3). 

We have left ourselves but little space for a notice of the 
remaining portion of this most valuable volume. The fact 
that the Introduction to the Acts of the Apostles is the work 
of the thoughtful and accomplished editor, Canon Cook, is a 
sufficient guarantee that it will more than repay the careful 
and repeated perusal both of the professed student and of the 
ordinary Bible reader, The commentary upon this book is 
the work of the learned Bishop of Chester, whose reputation 
as a scholar and theologian needs no acknowledgment from 
us. In our examination of this portion of the Speaker's 
Commentary, however, we have been reminded more than 
once of the disadvantages as well as the advantages of the 
‘contributions of many independent writers to a common work. 
Thus, e.g, we find Canon Cook, in the Introduction to the 
Acts of the Apostles, acquiescing in “the general opinion” 
that St. Stephen’s discourse, as related in chap. vii, was spoken 
in Hebrew, and not only deeming it “strange that Dr. Farrar 
should depart from this view,” but expressing his own con- 
viction that it is “scarcely conceivable that an address in 
‘Greek would have been tolerated by the Sanhedrin.” On the 
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other hand, Bishop Jacobson remarks: “The close agreement 
of his (St. Stephen’s) many quotations with the LXX. has been 
thought to indicate that St. Stephen spoke in Greek.” The 
remarks of Bishop Jacobson on the real or supposed discre- 
pancies which are found in this speech when compared with 
other portions of Scripture, do not appear to us altogether 
satisfactory, more especially when they are viewed in connec- 
tion with the opinions of other writers, as expressed in the 
earlier volumes of “The Speaker's Commentary.” Thus, eg, 
in regard to the much-vexed question of the duration of the 
abode in Egypt, it is somewhat perplexing to find that the 
Editor appeals to the statement of Moses, in Exodus xiii. 40, 
respecting the term of four hundred years (see note 72 Joc.), 
as made “with the express purpose of fixing the length of 
the sojourn (i.e. in the land of Egypt) permanently upon the 
national mind;” whilst the Bishop, on the other hand, observes 
that “a parenthesis marked after the words /avd and evil (in 
Acts vii. 6) would make it clear that the four hundred years 
are the length of the entire time throughout which Abraham and 
his descendants were to be sojourners.’ Again, Bishop Jacobson 
observes that “the Egyptian servitude did not begin till after 
the death of Joseph, and did not exceed two hundred and fifteen 
years.’ But, in the course of the same note, the Bishop 
includes the seventy-one years which he says intervened 
between the time of Jacob’s going down into Egypt and the 
death of Joseph in the two hundred and fifteen years which 
elapsed between the former of these events and the Exodus. 
The note on Acts vii. 15, 16, does not appear to us to throw 
much light upon this obscure passage ; and we confess that it 
is not without some surprise that we find the Bishop of Chester 
endorsing the Jewish legend which St. Jerome has preserved 
respecting Ardes, or (as the name is found in the authorized 
version of Gen. xxiii. 2) Kirjath-arba. His remark is as 
follows: “By Arbes is to be understood Kerioth Arba, the 
City of the Four, sc. great patriarchs, Adam, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob.” We do not attach importance to the orthography of 
the word Kerioth, as it is here printed, which, it may fairly be 
presumed, is a clerical error. We think, however, that it is 
scarcely possible, had the learned Bishop referred to Josh. xiv. 15, 
and examined for himself the origin of the Jewish tradition 
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which he has here adopted, that he would not have perceived 
its utter groundlessness. In that passage Arba is described 
as “a great-man” [lit. the man (Adam) the great] amongst 
the Anakims. The word Adam in this place, notwithstanding 
the insertion of the definite article, has been referred to the 
founder of the human race, and hence (inasmuch as the word 
YDS, arba, in Hebrew means four) * arose the baseless legend 
that Hebron was the burial-place of Adam and the three 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. We will only add that 
the commentary appears to have been executed with much 
care, and that for the most part all important variations of 
reading have been noted. We observe an exception, however, 
to this accuracy in regard to vii. 30, “an angel of the Lord,” 
where the Bishop has failed to remark that the weight of 
authority is in favour of the omission of the word kupiov. 

Besides this volume we have received another important work 
from the same publishers, in the second volume of the Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, notice of which we are compelled to 
defer till a future issue. 

The “Limitations of Life and other Sermons,”t by Dr. Taylor, 
Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, deserve more 
than a passing notice. The author is evidently well read in the 
Bible, and able to bring forth “out of his treasure things new 
and old.” The style is clear. The sermons are eminently 
practical, and applicable to the circumstances of men and 
women who are engaged in the discharge of the ordinary duties 
of life, and exposed to its daily temptations. The writer 
earnestly enforces upon his hearers the important truth which 
is so often overlooked in the popular sermons of the day, that 
“we must constantly regard salvation as deliverance, not only 
from the punishment of sin, but from sin itself, and we must 
always bear in mind that it will be communicated only when 
alike on the soul itself, and on all its employments, there shall 
be engraven ‘ Holiness unto the Lord’” (p. 77). 

* It is possible that the form in which the word occurs in Neh. xi. 25 Grd mye 
which might be rendered ‘ the city of four”) may have contributed to the formation of 
the legend in question. Arba is supposed by some to be an abbreviated form of 
Arbaal [cf. Arbelus or Arbylas, the predecessor of Ninus among the Assyrians (see 


Fuerst’s Lexicon)]. 
+ “Limitations of Life, and other Sermons.” By Dr. Taylor, Pastor of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1880, Price 7s. 6d, 
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In Mr. Spurgeon’s “ Saint and his Saviour,’ * there is much 
which is sound and useful, especially in the extracts from 
the old Puritan divines, which the author knows how to turn 
to good account. The sermons strike us, however, as 
somewhat deficient in the exposition and application of Holy 
Scripture. We are tempted, indeed, to think that Mr. Spurgeon 
has devoted more time and attention to the writings of the 
Puritan school than to the systematic study of the writings 
of the Old and New Testament. We give one instance by 
way of illustration of our meaning. We find on p. 195 the 
following words: “Jacob only once saw the angels ascending 
and descending. We do not read that the Lord appeared to 
Solomon save that once in vision. Paul was not for ever in 
the third heaven, nor was John in the Spirit every Lord’s day.” 
Now we think that no close student of Holy Scripture could 
have written this passage with a view to illustrate Mr. Spurgeon’s 
position that “a man may have such a clear and glorious revela- 
tion of Christ to his soul, and such a sense of his union with 
Jesus in that beginning of days, that he may not have the 
like all his life after”. We do not dwell upon the fact that 
Jacob’s Bethel vision was not the only occasion on which the 
angels of God appeared to him, or upon the interpretation 
which Mr. Spurgeon appears to assign to the words “in the 
Spirit,” as spoken of St. John. We content ourselves with the 
remark that Mr. Spurgeon does not appear to be aware of the 
statement which is found in 1 Kings ix. 2, that after Solomon 
had finished building the house of the Lord and his own house 
“the Lord appeared to Solomon the second time, as He had 
appeared unto him at Gibeon.” We repeat that there is much 
in this volume of sermons which is likely to be useful, and 
further, we are quite ready to believe that this selection of 
sermons does not convey an adequate impression of the value 
of Mr. Spurgeon’s ministry. 

‘Discourses on the Book of Revelation,” tf by the Rev. Alex. 
Gregory, are well written, and we particularly commend the 
“Introduction” to the attention of our readers. One of its 
most unsatisfactory portions, in our opinion, is the chapter on 

* “The Saint and his Saviour.” By C. H. Spurgeon. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1880. Price 3s. 6d. 


t “Discourses on the Book of Revelation.” By the Rev. Alex. Gregory, M.A. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. Price 5s. 
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4 the Two Witnesses,” which Mr. Gregory explains of the priestly 
and kingly offices of Christ,“ not indeed simply as they exist 
in Christ in heaven, invisible to men, nor yet merely as they lie 
described in the statements of the Bible; but as they are 
believed in by His people, through whose faith they keep the 
lamp of grace burning in human hearts and lives here below” 
(pp. 193, 194). We confess our inability to understand this 
portion of Mr. Gregory’s exposition. Mr. Gregory believes that 
the prophecy of the fall of Babylon “ points as with a finger to 
Rome,’ and adds, “Nothing but ignorance or wilful blindness can 
prevent us from seeing this” (pp. 290, 291). 

“The Gospel Wall, or Lessons from Nehemiah,” * by W.P. 
Lockhart, of Liverpool, is a volume of a very unassuming 
character, but one likely to be very successful in the accom- 
plishment of its writer's object, which is “to gather up some 
simple lessons, especially for Christian workers, from a portion 
of God’s Holy Word which is often overlooked.” 

A course of lectures on the Decalogue, entitled “God’s Ten 
Words,” by the Rev. Walter Senior, Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, 
Durham,t will repay their perusal, even amongst the number of 
yolumes of this class of theology with which the press abounds. 
Mr. Senior’s sermons are of a plain and practical character, and 
his thoughts are expressed for the most part in language well 
adapted to convey his meaning to the minds of his hearers. 

“The Imitation of Christ,’ being the autograph manu- 
script of Thomas 4 Kempis’ “ De Imitatione Christi,’ repro- 
duced in fac-simile from the original, preserved in the Royal 
Library at Brussels; with an introduction by Charles Ruebens,t 
is another of Mr. Stock’s reproductions of fac-simile editions 
of old works. The book is well bound, but belongs to the 
region of the curious rather than the useful. Book collectors, 
however, will doubtless be glad to add this volume to their 
cabinets. 

We heartily commend to the notice of our readers the 
yolume containing the notes of Mr. Moule on the Epistle to 
the Romans,§ which appears as one of the series of “The 

* “The Gospel Wall ; or, Lessons from Nehemiah.” By W. P. Lockhart, of Liver- 
pool. London : James Nisbet and Co, 

¢ London: Richard D. Dickinson. 1880. Price 5s. 

+ London: Elliot Stock. 1879. Price 21s. 

& “The Cambridge Bible for Schools.” The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
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Cambridge Bible for Schools.” Added to his refined scholar- 
ship, Mr. Moule appears to us to have executed his task with 
accuracy and sound judgment. The sketch of St. Paul’s life 
is sufficiently complete for the purpose for which it is designed. 
So is the introduction generally. 

“ Sun, Moon, and Stars.” * A book for beginners. By Agnes 
Giberne, with a preface by the Rev. C. Pritchard, M.A., F.R.S., 
etc. This volume appears to us to supply just that amount of 
astronomical knowledge which the large majority of thoughtful 
and educated persons require, and to supply it in language 
admirably adapted to the purpose which is contemplated. The 
name of the distinguished professor who has supplied the pre- 
face to this able and interesting volume will afford a sufficient 
guarantee for the general accuracy of the work. We heartily 
commend it to the notice of our readers. 

Mr. Paxton Hood’s new “ World of Anecdote” f has at least 
the merit of a good index to assist those who may have recourse 
to his pages to illustrate a truth or enforce a lesson. We could 
wish for a like improvement in the matter of indexes generally, 
and that it might be considered a necessary part of a good 
book to have a good index. 

The object of Dr. Schaff’s work, entitled “The Person of 
Christ : the Perfection of His Humanity viewed as a Proof of 
His Divinity,” { is intended to show, in a popular style, that the 
person of Christ is the great central miracle of history and the 
strongest evidence of Christianity. There is much which is 
interesting in this book, especially in the appended notes. We 
are unable, however, to give it an unqualified commendation, 
more particularly in regard to the chapter entitled “ His 
Freedom from Sin.” Dr. Schaff has evidently devoted much 
attention to the rationalistic writers of the present century, 
more especially those of Germany. His replics to their ob- 
jections are often clear and convincing, and some of the con- 
cessions of rationalists are adduced by Dr. Schaff with ability 
Romans. With Introduction and Notes by the Rev. H. C. G. Moule, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited for the Syndics of the Anivetetes Press, 
Cambridge, at the University Press, London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17, Pater- 
noster Row. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 1879. Price 3s. 6d. 

* London : Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 1880. Price 5s. 


+ London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1880. Price 6s, 
¢ London: James Nisbet and Co. 1880. Price 6s. 
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and effect. Amongst these latter we may refer to the re- 
markable admission of Dr. Baur, the teacher of Strauss, that 
the conversion of St. Paul was tov-him a mystery, which could 
only be explained by “ the miracle of the resurrection.” 

We are glad to see a new edition of Mr. Bennett's thoughtful 
and suggestive work, entitled “ The Two Paths; or, Canon 
Farrar’s ‘Eternal Hope’ briefly examined.”* He subjects 
Canon Farrar’s statements to a careful examination by the 
light of God’s revealed Word ; and we sincerely trust that those 
who have been led astray by theories of man’s invention on a 
subject of such deep and mysterious import as that which has 
been selected for Canon Farrar’s speculations, may be led to 
pause ere they embrace opinions for which no sure warrant of 
Scripture can be alleged. Without committing ourselves to 
every statement which Mr. Bennett has advanced—more par- 
ticularly in his chapter on evangelical truth, in which he appears 
to us to confound things which differ—we commend the greater 
part of his work to the serious consideration of all who seek in 
humility and prayer for an answer to the all-important inquiry, 
“ What saith the Scripture ?” 

We have also received the following minor works: From 
the Religious Tract Society, “ Bible Readings from the Acts,” 
by Mrs. F. Locker; price 2s. From W. Hunt and Co,, “ Lessons 
of Unfulfilled Prophecy,” by the Rev. George Lovely. From 
Elliot Stock, “Studies in Life, or Lectures to Young Men,” 
by H. Sinclair Paterson, M.D. ; price 2s. 6d. “The Prince,” 
a poem, by G. D.; price 2s. 6d. “John Pearce, the Colpor- 
teur. From John F. Shaw, “ Willow Bank,” by C..H. ;«price 
1s. 6d. And from J. Whitaker, Warwick Lane, “ The Book 
of Private Prayer,’ “The Path of Duty,” and “Praying,” by 
W. H. Ridley. 

* By the Rev. J. Bennett, M.A., Incumbent of Park Chapel, Chelsea. London: 
J. F. Shaw. 
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Dhe Srivoduction, Plan, and Conclusion 
of w Sermon. 


BY THE VERY REV. EDWARD BICKERSTETH, D.D., DEAN OF 
LICHFIELD. 


A Lecture delivered in the Hall of Sion College, Lendon Walt, 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, May 11th, to the Members of the 
Church Homiletical Society ; the Rev. L. B. White, President of 
the College, in the chair. 


A “SERMON,” according to the definition of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
is a “discourse of instruction, pronounced by a divine for the 
edification of the people.” The same authority more tersely 
describes a “homily” as a “discourse read to a congregation.” 
But whether sermon or homily, its arrangement and structure 
must of course vary according to its character ; I mean, whether 
it is historical, or biographical, or expository ; or whether it is 
in its form what we more commonly understand by a sermon, 
namely, an address founded upon some particular text or thesis, 
to which it should bear the same close relation that a door does 
to its hinge; the text being the centre from which all the 
thoughts should radiate, and around which they should revolve. 
It is upon this latter and more usual form of a sermon that I 
wish to offer a few thoughts this afternoon. 

Not, indeed, that I consider this more familiar and formal 
kind of sermon more important than the others. A clergyman 
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will probably find it most profitable to vary his methods of 
instruction from the pulpit according to circumstances, and to 
alternate with the more accustomed kind of preaching those 
expository lectures of which we have such admirable examples 
in the Fathers, and which were specially contemplated from 
primitive times down to the Reformation. The old fosté/s, so 
named because they were usually delivered immediately after 
reading the Epistle and Gospel (guasi post illa sc. Evangelia), 
were nothing more than expositions of the passages of Holy 
Scripture which had just been read to the people. And there 
can be no doubt that such expositions, if they are the result of 
careful study and meditation upon the passage, may be made 
most profitable to the hearers. I may perhaps be permitted 
to say in passing, that there was never a time when sermons 
combining instruction as well as exhortation were more needed. 
The intellectual and literary standard of our times is high, and 
we live in a period of free inquiry, in which men are much less 
disposed than they were to take things on trust. So that the 
pulpit, which has always been a great engine for good or for 
evil, cannot fail to be, when rightly handled, an instrument of 
enormous power in the present day for shaping and guiding 
and fixing the religious thought of an intelligent and inquisitive 
age. And here I feel strongly tempted to mention, in passing, 
two pieces of advice which, as a young curate, I received from 
one to whom I was accustomed to look with great respect— 
the late Archdeacon Bather. The good archdeacon advised 
me (I) to be very careful not to commit myself too hastily 
upon matters on which our own Church or the Primitive Church 
had not pronounced authoritatively ; and (2) with regard to 
any doubtful points, to take care to read thoughtfully the best 
books which had been written on both sides of the question. 

I need hardly say that he who would be a good preacher 
must be thoroughly conversant with his Bible, and should 
never dream of expounding any text or passage without using 
every means to ascertain its true meaning in the original ; nor 
must he be contented without constant study of those books 
which help to the knowledge of the Bible, such as the best 
writings of the Fathers, and that standard theology of which 
our own Keformed English Church possesses so rich a mine ; 
always preferring these to modern works of Divinity, some of 
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which, although they may enjoy a momentary popularity, may 
not on that account be destined to take a permanent place in 
the literature of our Church. 

If I were asked to name a model of a really noble sermon 
on a grand scale, I should not hesitate to mention St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans. Introduction, Plan, Concluston—you 
have them there in all their completeness. The ztroductory 
chapters set forth the heinous character of sin, and our own 
sad relation to it. Then, what may be called the plan of this 
great masterpiece is the unfolding of the only method of 
escape from sin, namely, the Atoning Sacrifice, and our justi- 
fication by faith in a crucified Saviour. Then comes the cov- 
clusion, in which the Apostle urges with great force the practical 
precepts which arise out of this doctrine ; namely, the necessity 
of good works as the fruits of faith, having no merit in them- 
selves, because wrought in us by God, but nevertheless accept- 
able to Him for Christ’s sake, as the overflowings of our gratitude 
for His unspeakable mercy. 

This great example may serve as a model of what should be 
the Introduction, the Plan, and the Conclusion of an ordinary 
sermon. 

I. The zxtroduction should, in few and simple, but sufficient 
and telling words, point out, where needful, the general meaning 
of the text, and its relation to the context; for this will often 
be found to give force and freshness to the subject. Take for 
example such a text as the “comfortable words” which greet 
the truly penitent and absolved soul in our noble Communion 
Office, “Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” ‘You might, of course, plunge at 
once into the subject without any introduction ; but when you 
look at the context, and find that our Lord in the preceding 
words had been speaking of His own exceeding dignity as 
the Eternal Son, and of the magnificent grant which He had 
received from His Father, you see at once how all this enhances 
the beauty and tenderness of the invitation. He has been 
speaking in unqualified terms of His Godhead ; and then, lest 
they to whom He addressed Himself should be deterred from 
coming to Him by the majesty of His Divinity, He at once 
exhibits the meekness and the gentleness of His humanity, and 
that although He is an absolute Sovereign, He is most willing 
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to reveal the blessings of salvation to all those who feel their 
need of them. So that just as in a prince and a ruler, to 
whom there belongs the highest power and dignity, there is 
nothing more noble than the union with that power of gentle- 
ness and love; so here, Christ has no sooner asserted His 
infinite majesty and His unbounded power, than He delivers 
this most thrilling, most persuasive invitation, “Come unto Me.” 

This will perhaps serve as an example of an /ztroduction. 
Let me say that the introduction should not be longer than 
is necessary for the occasion. It should lead naturally to the 
text, and bear a suitable proportion to it. The portal must 
not overshadow the temple, so as to lead the critic to ask,” 
“Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu ?” 

Perhaps I may be permitted to say here that it is an excellent 
thing, after a sermon has been drafted, either in whole or in 
part, to weed out every sentence and every word that does not 
tell—to cut out, in fact, everything that is redundant. It will 
then be found that what is lost in quantity will be gained in 
quality, and that compression will have added much force to 
the composition. 

II. I come then next to the P/av of the sermon. The plan 
should be well thought out and arranged before any part of it 
is committed to writing. I do not mean that it is always 
necessary or desirable to announce beforehand what the heads 
of the sermon will be; for this might sometimes put the hearers 
on the look-out for the end. But the preacher must always 
have his plan well arranged in his own mind beforehand ; 
otherwise the sermon will be without aim or effect, order or 
conclusion. It will weary, rather than instruct, the intelligent 
hearer. 

I will suppose then that you arrange what you have to say 
under three heads. Do not disdain this tripartite division: it is 
suggested to us by natural things. In the constitution of man’s 
being we have the Divine authority for the threefold division of 
body, soul, and spirit. We know, too, that the keynote in music, 
with its third and its fifth, presents to us a perfect system of sound. 
With less than these the ear is not satisfied, and you cannot 
have more without repetition. And as in music the union of 
these three sounds satisfies the ear; so in oratory, experience 
teaches us that the association of three ideas satisfies the mind. 
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This principle might be illustrated and expanded much farther. 
It must here be sufficient for my purpose to have hinted at it. 
This triplicity of ideas is an actual source of pleasure to the 
reason ; and it is supported by such a variety of examples, that 
it seems as though it must be founded in nature—a conclusion 
which abundantly justifies its application to the ordinary plan 
of a sermon. 

Let me proceed to give you an example of this threefold 
division. I will take the passage which I have already em- 
ployed in speaking of an introduction: “ Come unto Me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” The 
natural threefold division here will be— 

1. The persons invited. 

2. The Being to whom they are invited. 

3. The benefits to those who accept the invitation. 

When you have so far arranged your plan, the great thing is 
to say all that you have to say upon the first head, before you 
pass to the second ; and so with regard to the second, before 
you pass to the third. 

(1) For example, upon the first head, “the persons invited,” 
you will remark that they are “all those who labour and are 
heavy laden.” The form of the expression is Hebraistic, and it 
means those “ who labour of being heavy laden.” The burden 
is, in general terms, the burden of sin, and this burden is two- 
fold; there is the burden of the punishment of sin, and there 
is the burden of the vileness of sin. You may then go on to 
show that a man may feel the one burden without feeling the 
other ; that he may be alarmed at the consequences of his sin, 
without that sense of its vileness which every one must have 
who would obtain the rest which Christ promises to the weary. 
For no one can be truly sensible of the vileness of sin—of its 
direct contrariety to everything that is good and noble and 
true, and especially to Him who is the highest excellence and 
the chief good—and not long to be delivered from this most 
oppressive, this intolerable burden. 

(2) This, then, prepares the way for the second division, 
namely, the Being to whom the “heavy laden” are bidden to 
come. You will here explain, that coming to Christ is a figura- 
tive expression, the meaning of which is the approaching Him 
by faith, as in the words, “He that cometh to Me shall never 
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hunger, and he that believeth on Me shall never thirst.” You 
will then remind your hearers who Christ is, and you may point 
out to them that while feeling the weight of their sin they must 
fix the eye of faith steadfastly on Him, who is both God and 
man, the great Reconciler of earth and heaven, the Being 
divinely appointed to reveal the love of God to sinners. You 
will bid them contemplate the great mystery of redemption 
through His blood, and the great promises of the Gospel in 
Him ; and you will caution them against troubling themselves 
with nice and curious questions how these things can be, and 
you will assure them that they who come to Him with a 
simple childlike faith will gradually find their doubts and 
difficulties melting away in the subduing, hallowing light of His 
Cross. 

(3) Then will come the third division, namely, the benefit, 
both in time and in eternity, to those who accept this gracious 
invitation. 

The rest here promised may be comprehended in this general 
expression, deliverance from the burden of sin. In plain words, 
it is the absolution or remission of sin by the merits and media- 
tion of Christ, accepted for us and imputed to us. It is a 
cancelling of all the bonds of transgression for Christ’s sake, 
through the merits of His death and passion, and the shedding 
of His most precious blood. For “God hath made Him to be 
sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might become the righteous- 
ness of God in Him.” 

Here you may suitably introduce examples of those who have 
thus found rest in Christ, such as Peter, and the woman that 
was a sinner, and Saul the persecutor, changed into Paul the 
Apostle. You may further point out that Christ is the only 
Saviour; that it is in vain to look to angels or archangels, to 
saints or martyrs; that it is in vain to look to the law, or to 
any works of righteousness of our own, for deliverance ; but that 
it is Christ Jesus alone who can give rest to the. troubled soul, 
“the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world.” 

You may then proceed to show, from what follows the text, 
that the rest to which Christ invites us is not a rest of idleness, 
of mere indolent repose on the promises of forgiveness ; for He 
goes on at once to bid us learn of Him, and to take His yoke 
upon us; so that while He takes away the burden of sin from 
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us, He gives us a new yoke, and lays upon us another burden ; 
and that this yoke is so easy, and this burden is so light, that 
they only who take it find rest to their souls. 

You may then point out that true rest is not what we are 
accustomed to call rest, an interval of cessation from bodily 
labour, an interval of doing nothing after a time of toil. The 
only true rest is to be found in doing the will of God—a rest in 
which we may abide, and find continual satisfaction, like that of 
Him who never slumbers nor sleeps, and yet is Himself the 
great fountain of rest. 

Such might be the f/an of a sermon on this text. And I 
will only add here, that it is a great art in all your sermons to 
pass easily and naturally from one division of your subject to 
the other, so that every one may see the orderly relation which 
the different parts hold to one another, and the reason and 
the conscience of the hearer may go along with you, and be 
satisfied. 

III. I now come to the Conclusion. ‘This, as I have already 
hinted, should catch up some of the more obvious lessons to be 
drawn from the whole subject ; and they should be impressed 
simply and forcibly, so as easily to be carried away and thought of 
afterwards. 

Sometimes such lessons may assume with advantage the form 
of a question. For example: if the subject is such as that of 
which I have just indicated the plan, you might suggest— 

(1) Have I felt the burden of sin in its twofold aspect, so as 
to labour of being heavy laden with it? Do I really feel its 
sore pressure, and earnestly desire deliverance from it? 

Then (2) Do I truly believe that in Christ Jesus is full 
deliverance, not only from the guilt, but also from the power 
of sin, through the Atoning Sacrifice, and through the cift of the 
Holy Spirit which that sacrifice has procured for me? 

If so, then (3) I shall surely find rest—rest in life, rest in 
death, rest in Paradise, rest in the day of judgment—to be 
followed by the fulness of joy in body and soul at God’s right 
hand for evermore. 

While I have thus endeavoured, though briefly and imper- 
fectly, to give a sketch of the Introduction, Plan, and Conclu- 
sion of a sermon, I must not be supposed to imply that every 
sermon ought to take precisely the same form, although I think 
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that the principles here laid down may be very generally applied 
to all our instructions. Let me add that no one can become 
a good preacher without much and continual study. If he 
have the perilous gift of fluency he may prate; but prating is 
a very different thing from preaching. With prayerful study, 
however, many a clergyman, who is perhaps too distrustful of 
himself, may become a useful and efficient preacher. An old 
writer of the seventeenth century says, “I think that it were 
not an ill wish for the Church of England, if all her preachers 
were scholars likewise, able to deliver themselves upon any 
occasion, any way, to take every ear, and prevail upon every 
minde and fancie.”* To which I will only add, before I sit 
down, the weighty words of the late Professor Blunt, that “no 
knowledge, however vast; no matter, however scriptural; no 
creed, however primitive and orthodox; no style, however 
faultless ; no manner, however graceful, can avail without the 
force of the preacher's own character, example, hopes, aspi- 
rations, prayers, going along with his sermon.” t 


* Abp. Wright: ‘‘ Five Sermons in Five Different Styles.” A.D. 1656. 
+ Blunt’s ‘‘ Duties of the Parish Priest.” 
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Outlines of Sermons 
from the Alternative Goening Lessons, ete. 


The figures in square brackets, thus, [6] refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 


June 27th. 
The Fifth Sunday after Crinity. 
Ep. 1 Pet. iii. 8—15. Gos. Luke v. I—11. Pss. CXX.—CXXX1. 


Less. 1 Sam. xv. I—23 ; Acts viii. 5—25; 1 Sam. xvi. I—23, or xvii. I—58 ; 
1 John ii. 15—29. 


DAVID AND GOLIATH; CHRIST AND SATAN. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., BISHOP OF OSSORY. 


1 SAM. xvii. 16.—%‘ And the Philistine drew near morning and evening, and pre- 
sented himself forty days.” 
In many respects David was a type of Christ. Their lives present 
many parallels—shepherd ; king ; humiliation ; glory. 

Christ called by the name of “ David ” (Ezek. Xxxvil. 24); the Gospel 
described as “the sure mercies of David” (Isa. lv. 3 ; Acts xiii. 34). 

The conflict in Elah may be regarded, if not as typical, at least as 
illustrative. 


I. The combatants. 

This the oldest example of the duel of battle ; the destiny of two 
opposing hosts committed to their two representatives (ver. 9). 

The one flushed with past victories, insolent, rancorous towards 
people of God. The other unskilled in war; with all the simplicity of 
a shepherd’s life, but full of love for his country and devotion to God. 

As we see Christ and Satan drawing near to the conflict, we feel that 
there is more than meets the eye. Hell and heaven, light and darkness, 
are represented there. Life or death eternal for thousands and tens 
of thousands hang upon the issue. 

Look on the temptation as a scene in which the Church of God, in 
which each one of us, has personal interest. For us, and in our stead, 
Christ met the foe of God and man. Our safety and peace were con- 
cerned in that struggle. 

For ages Satan had assailed and defied our race; had conquered us 
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again and again—fresh challenges, fresh boastings. At length our 
David, the true Shepherd, leaves his Father’s house, visits His brethren 
in the scene of conflict (Isa. lix. 16, 17). He takes up man’s cause, 
and espouses God’s quarrel, and enters the lists against our dreadful and 
exultant enemy. 

Mark Satan’s audacity! We do not marvel so much at his assailing 
even unfallen man; but to confront the Son of God! Shall we think 
lightly of such an adversary? No craft of his more deep and deadly 
than that which would make us doubt his existence or his power. As 
he tempts men to doubt God’s existence, or speak lightly of His name, 
so he tempts them to discredit his own being, or to use his name as an 
expletive for wit or passion [118]. 

Bear in mind the admonition of the king (ver. 33; comp. 1 Pet. v. 8). 
David went not into the battle until he had received a heavenly and 
qualifying unction (comp. xvi. 13). So Christ went forth in might of 
the Holy Ghost (Luke iv. x, 2). “ Lead us not into temptation ” is the 
teaching of One who did not rush into it unbidden. Compare, “ Grant 
that this day we fall into no sin, neither run,” etc. 

II. The combat. 

Forty days did the champion of Gath draw near ; forty days was 
Christ tempted of the devil (Luke iv. 2). At close of that period 
came the decisive encounter. Goliath triply armed with sword, spear, 
shield ; Satan with the same threefold temptation by which he had 
overcome man in Paradise. Compare 1 John ii. 16 with Genesis iii. 6, 
and trace the same elements in threefold temptation of Christ. 

David would not go in the armour of Saul; had not “ proved them ” 
(ver. 39). The armour of Christ not of human fashioning ; ‘armour 
of righteousness on the right hand and the left” (see John xiv. 30). 
No flaw in that heavenly panoply [119]. 

David had no quiver but his scrip ; no arrows save pebbles from 
the brook (ver. 40), and with these he conquered. Christ vanquished 
Satan by sentences of Holy Writ, well directed from the sling of 
truth: “ Jt 7s written ;” again and again, “ Jt zs written” [120]. 

What a lesson for us in our conflicts and temptations ! 

The strength in which we are to go; the weapons we are to use ; 
the armour we are to put on (Eph. vi. 1o—18 3 2 Cor. vi. 6, 7). 

Lay aside all earthly confidences; discard our own strength. 

The victory of David was a victory for all Israel. The vauntings ot 
the Philistines silenced by the son of Jesse. The victory of Christ is 
a victory for His people (John xvi. 33). The conflict in the wilder- 
ness a pledge of their final triumph over Satan, sin, and death. The 
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seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head (Gen. iii. 15). ‘‘The 
God of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly” (Rom. 
XVi. 20). 


July 4th. 
Ohe Sixth Sunday after Crimity. 
fp. Rom. vi. 3—11. Gos. Matt. v. 20—26. Ps, xiX.—xxili. 


Less. 2 Sam. i. I—27; Acts xi. I—30; 2 Sam. xii. I—23, or xvili. I—33 ; 
2 johmwi,I—14. 


THE BITTER FRUITS OF SEN. 
BY REV. W. WALTERS, M.A., VICAR OF PERSHORE, AND RURAL DEAN. 
2 SAM. xviii. 33.—“O my son Absalom! . . . would God 1 had died for thee!” 


TuE history of Absalom brings out the sin, the punishment, and the 
sorrow of King David. The rebellion and death of that unhappy prince 
were a part of the harvest of sorrows which his father had to reap, and 
which were a partial fulfilment of the prophecy of evil against him out of 
his own house. The whole narrative is a striking illustration of the text, 
“« Be sure your sin will find you out.” Observe the consequences of one 
wilful act of sin in— 


I. Absalom’s rebellion. 

Absalom was an ambitious man ; inheriting a daring disposition from 
his grandfather, he was unscrupulous in the means he took to gain his 
end [121]. 

rt. The murder of his brother Amnon cleared the way to the throne. 

2. The crafty subversion of his father’s influence by his taking the 
side of the people. 

3. By his personal popularity he stole the hearts of the men of Israel, 
and so promoted the disaffection which was beginning to leaven the _ 
nation. As consciousness of sin had weakened King David’s influence, 
so Absalom pushed his advantage, until Hebron, his birthplace, became 
the head-quarters of rebellion. 

4. The banishment of the king from the capital he had founded. 
Weeping and barefoot, the exiled king sought safety from the violence 
and plots of his ungrateful son. 

II. Absalom’s death. 

The king had not lost all his friends or supporters. They rallied 
round him, and were able to defeat Absalom’s army at the wood of 
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Ephraim. The plaited hair, of which he had made proud boasting, 
became Absalom’s destruction. Instead of an honourable tomb in the 
king’s dale, his body was buried under a heap of stones, as a warning 
against disobedience. 

Mark the effect on King David. One of the most pathetic scenes in 
history is the narrative of his reception of the evil tidings at Mahanaim. 
His grief was excessive, because— 

1. Rebellion and ingratitude were forgotten ; death had wiped out the 
memory of past misconduct. The command to the captains, “ Deal 
gently with Absalom for my sake,” had not been obeyed. 

2. The death of his son reminded him of his own sin. Conscience 
traced out the thread of retribution. His sin was ever before him. He 
laid blame on himself because he had given opportunity for rebellion, 
and would have died for his son. 


III. Application. 

1. If such be sin’s wages even in time, will you serve sin? If one 
act of wilful sin entails such consequences, shall we not watch and pray ? 
David’s sin stirred up strife at home, and weakened his influence amongst 
the people [122]. 

2. Children must not, however, plead the sins of parents as an excuse 
for their own. Bad example is a hindrance, but not a justification. 
“The soul that sinneth, z¢ shall die” (Ezek. xviii. 4) [123]. 

3. The consequences of wilful sin must be felt. “Be sure your sin 
will find you out.” We need not serve sin. We have been redeemed. 
God willeth not the death of a sinner. The great love of David for his 
rebellious son is a faint picture of that greater love which laid down life 
for men, even when they were yet sinners. In this respect David was a 
man after God’s own heart. “The love of God is broader than the 
measure of man’s mind.” 


** Can a woman’s tender care 
Cease towards the child she bare?” etc. 
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July rth. 
Dhe Sebenth Sunday after Trinity. 


£p. Rom. vi. 19—23. Gos. Mark viii. I—9. Ps, \vi.—Ixi. 
Less, 1 Chron. xxi. I—30; Acts xvi. 16—40 ; 1 Chron. xxii. I—IQ}; xxviii. I—20; 
Matt. v. 1332. 


Pon MATERIALOAND THE SPIRITUAL. TEMPLE, 


BY THE REV. W. M. SINCLAIR, M.A., VICAR OF ST. STEPHEN’S, 
WESTMINSTER. 


I CHRON. xxviii. 6.—‘‘ Solomon thy son, he shall build my house.” 


I. The Jewish dispensation mainly external. 
(1) Sacrifices; (2) types; (3) observances; (4) priestly caste; (5) 
sacred buildings. 


II. Reasons for this: 

1. Early age of the world, revelation, and human thought. 

2. Necessity of strong stamps to impress the nation in its youth, and 
keep it separate from heathendom. 

3. Consequent necessity of indulging it in manifold visible symbols. 

4. The repetition and induration of signs prepared the way for the 
purely mental reign of the Messiah. 


III. Hence the function of the tabernacle and the temple. 

1. As the place where God had demonstrably set His name. 

2. Where the visible glory had been and could be seen at a due 
crisis. 

3. Where the embodied signs of the covenant were stored. 

4. As the house of sacrifice (2 Chron. vil. 12). 

5- As the house of prayer (Isa. lvi. 7). 

6. As the symbol of unity in worship (2 Chron. xxxii. 12). 

7. As God’s own dwelling-place (1 Kings vi. 12, 13). 


IV. After its pollution and pillage, 

1. By Shishak (1 Kings xiv. 25, 26, 

2. Under Jehoash (2 Kings xii. 17), 

3. Under Ahaz (2 Kings xvi. 14), 

4. Under Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii. 13), 
Its sanctity had been impaired through the defections of the people. 
Spiritual religion began afterwards to grow, so that Isaiah was able to 
proclaim before the captivity (Ixvi. 1, 2), “‘ Heaven is my throne... . 
what house will ye build Me? saith the Lord ;” Malachi was able deci- 
sively to prophesy (i. rr), “ In every place incense shall be offered to My 
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name.” The old worship was gradually ceasing to fulfil its function ; 
the new dispensation of the law of the Spirit and of liberty was coming 
in; and at last the Messiah declared irrevocably, that old things were 
passed away, and that the hour was coming when neither in Gerizim nor 
in Jerusalem the Father should be worshipped, no more for ever, locally 
or visibly, but only truly with the inner worship of spirit and of truth. 
This was a great point with St. Stephen (Acts vii. 48) and St. Paul (Acts 
Xvil. 24). 

V. What is the spiritualtemple by which Christ replaced 
the old honoured visible sign ? 

1. The whole invisible company of those who are righteous through 
faith. ‘Ye also as lively stones are built up a spiritual house ” (1 Pet. 
ii, 4). ‘I will dwell with him that is of a humble and contrite spirit ” 
(Isa. lvii. 15). ‘Ye are the temple of God” (1 Cor. iil. 16). 

2. The body of every true son of God. “Your body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost ” (1 Cor. vi. 19). ‘‘ We will make our abode with him ” 


(John xiv. 13) [124]. 
2. In heaven, the special pervading presence of the Almighty. ‘The 


3 


Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it” (Rev. xxl. 22). 
A truth foreshadowed even here: “In Him we live, and move, and 


have our being” (Acts xvil. 28). 


VI. What then are Christian places of worship ? 

1. Not representatives of the temple, but of the synagogue. 

2. In all places where Christians happen to meet for meditation and 
prayer, Christ is equally present (Matt. xviii. 20). 

3. Venerable and solemn merely from association, intention, and 
consent. 

4. All adornment of them a question of edification for the congre- 
gation. 

5. No one part of them more holy than another, except by asso- 


ciation. 


VII. Moral reasons of this in the Christian economy. 

1. Danger of putting trust in anything short of God Himself in His 
own immediate moral relations to the soul. 

2. Temptation to set our affections on things below instead of things 
above, and making our worship one of act instead of the disposition 
and the intelligence [125]. 

3. Tendency of all religious bodies to idolatrize their symbols; cf. 
what Hezekiah ruthlessly did to the brazen serpent, though sacred and 
old (2 Kings xviii. 4). 
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VIII. Lessons: 

1. To avoid superstition. 

2. "To take heed that our bodies are daily becoming more like 
temples of the Holy Ghost. 

3. To emulate each other in divine desire to become fit stones for 
the spiritual house. 

4. To have before us the hope of serving God hereafter day and 
night in His own spiritual kingdom above. 


July 18th. 
Che Gighth Sunday after Trinity. 


Ep. Rom. viii. 12—17. Gos. Matt. vil. 15—21. Pss. xc.—xciv. 
Less. 1 Chron. xxix. 9—28; Acts xx. 17—38; 2 Chron. i. I—17, or 1 Kings iii, 
I—28 ; Matt. ix. I—17. 


SOLOMON’S CHOICE. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD T. LEEKE, M.A., CANON AND CHANCELLOR OF 
LINCOLN. 

1 Kines. iii. 10.—‘‘ And the speech pleased the Lord, that Solomon had asked this 
thing.” 

Wuart pleased the Lord? That, the new king had chosen Wisdom. 
You say, What is there selfdenying or grand in this choice? / should 
not mind “ being looked w# to and sought after for my wisdom.” 

Yes! but why did he ask it? Not witha view to money, or honour, 
or happiness, but that he might be able to do his duty towards God’s 
people. 

Relate the story. Solomon was just set on his father’s throne. Solemn 
inauguration of his reign on mountain-top of Gibeon, where still the old 
tabernacle and great brazen altar stood. All day long the sacrifices 
went on, and at night the wearied king lay down to rest, and God gave 
him (in a dream) choice of blessings. Vast issues hung upon the 
choice ; for Solomon was not a private person, but a king. He was 
humble, and knew that God had made him king, zof for riches, or a 
smooth path, but that he might lead God’s people in ways of peace and 
prosperity (ver. 7—9). Perhaps it seems to us unimportant whether this 
one king was wise or foolish. But consider how much is made in Holy 
Scripture of the conduct and success of David’s children on the throne 
of Israel. Through them, and especially through Solomon, David is 
taught to look forward to a greater than any earthly kingdom (cf. Ps. 
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Ixxii. ; 2 Sam. vii. 16, etc.). So Solomon’s wise rule is to keep alive in 
men’s hearts the knowledge of the just Judge, the true King, the eternal 
Son of God. ' 

The choice was a fact, and so was God’s promise (ver. 11—14). We 
have a striking instance of his practical wisdom in this very chapter, 
in the verdict, ‘ Give her the living child, and in no wise slay it: she is 
the mother thereof.” 

Then follows a glorious record of successful projects and prosperity. 
There is the building of the Temple and the palace; there is the fame 
reaching even to distant lands, the strong cities, the powerful navy, the 
kingdom stretching far and wide. 

All this secular history is most truly zeligious ; for it teaches that 
nations and kings can only prosper as they acknowledge the Great 
Ruler. Cf. warning that happiness and undivided kingdom can only last 
so long as the nation and their king hold fast by God (1 Kings ix. 2—9). 

Two great lessons. 


1. Ourselves. ‘“‘ How Z should like achoice!” You have one, far 
oftener than you think,—daily, hourly, opportunities of fresh blessing 
[126]. 


2. Our country. Our rulers need the same heavenly wisdom that 
Solomon had. The world is sti? God's world. The Israelites were 
chosen that we might see this truth worked out in their history. 

The only unity is under the Great Head. No other bond of unity 
can hold the separate units of society together. All divisions between 
class and class in our own country, all social disorders abroad, are the 
result of the separation of man himself from God [127]. 

There is but one true brotherhood, and ¢/az is the brotherhood at the 
head of which is “he Man—the Elder Brother—the Eternal Son [128]. 

The Lord Jesus is our King. All division from Him ends in ruin. 


THE COMMUNISM OF CHRISTIANITY. 
(Outline for a Club Sermon.) 


BY THE REY. J. CARRY, B.D., INCUMBENT OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
ASCENSION, PORT PERRY, ONTARIO. 

ACTS ii. 44, 45.—‘“‘ All that believed were together, and had all things common.” 

1. In Plato’s ideal Republic, absolutely all was xowd. Its first and 


only realization in text—a great triumph over selfishness (iv. 32, 34)— 
renunciation of mem enforced (v. 4). Power of the Spirit ! 
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2. A condition of things not fitted to our present imperfection, where 
there are such conflicting interests and varying passions and opinions. 

(1) This sprang from first flush of grace and love. Such tides have 
their ebb. 

(2) History. In chap. vi, murmuring; though possessing ceaseless 
gifts, of which the Apostles were stewards. No notice of this community 
after the Apostles had left Jerusalem for their world-wide mission. 

3- No wonder if a few fantastic attempts in later times failed: if the 
Holy Spirit sufficed not, whims and fancies cannot. 

4. The idea of modern “communists” is a doctrinaire equality of men. 
But this is impossible to us, because of— 

(1) The xatural differences which we cannot abolish: strength, genius, 
industry, conscience, self-denial, and their opposites—these produce 
different results ; and if we could abolish them, would it be just ? 

(2) How natural to be proud of natural gifts, or acquired skill—to 
Loast of them—to desire passionately their recognition by others ! 

Now, if Divine grace does not conquer this sentiment, what human 
art will do it? And so long as it is not subdued, can there be equality 
in society ? 

5. Yet French, German, American, and other communists dream of 
this, and by force! How insane the idea! It is only the heavenly fire 
of the Holy Ghost that can so fuse hearts. 

Love ts the leveller, and the only one. And love does more than level : 
“By love serve (SovAevere) one another.” 

6. Happily, communism exists not in England yet. Common sense 
and Christian feeling adopt different methods here. The working man’s 
leaders disapprove of violence. Reason, religion, interest, patriotism, all 
pull one way. We must give them fair play [129]. 

Working men! study, think, reason, and let not passion prevail. 

7. But man is weak, and, when want pinches, is tempted to disregard 
all better motives—as is the case in all forms of temptation: therefore 
let us listen to precautions against possible defeat. ‘The prudent 
man foreseeth the evil, and hideth himself: but the simple pass on, 
and are punished” (Prov. xxii. 3). Proverbial improvidence of manu- 
facturing populations. But you [agricultural] act on different principle. 
You provide some stay in the strain of temptation: and what more 
prudent than your society? [130]. 

The day of calamity comes to all, and those whose only wealth is 
toil, suffer sharply if improvident ; therefore reason dictates your course. 

8. But good on other grounds: helps the cultivation of frugality, 
self-denial, consideration, self-respect, horror of dependence. 
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9. What have I to do but urge upon you one only point, viz., that 
you try and bring into your society as much of the sfzrit of the text 
as possible? Look on each other as brethren; eschew the bane of 
society, faction; cultivate real kindness; care for each other’s good ; 
think of each other’s welfare; murmur not if others get large help, 
but be thankful you don’t need it; and if never likely to need it, keep 
paying on cheerfully to help a good cause ; and so will you be acting in 
the spirit of text, and preparing for that perfect society where there will 
be no want, and no selfish interests to separate us, or disturb our joy 


[131] [132] [133] [134]. 


Outlines of w Course of Children’s Sermons. 


BY THE REV. J. RICHARDSON, M.A., HONORARY CANON OF ROCHESTER, 
VICAR OF CAMDEN CHURCH, AND RURAL DEAN OF CAMBERWELL. 


OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. 
J. ABRAHAM, THE FATHER OF THE FAITHFUL. 
Rom. iv. 16.—‘‘ The faith of Abraham, who ts the father of us all.” 


Tue faithful are men who trust God. 
The faithful are men who are true to God. 
The faithful are men to whom God is true. 


I. The forms of Abraham’s faith [135] [136] [137]. 
1. It was in the form of obedience (Heb. xi. 8). 
2. It was in the form of confidence (Gen. xy. 5, 6). 
3. It was in the form of submission (Heb. xi. 17—109). 


II. The experience of Abraham’s faith. 
t. It admitted him to God’s confidence (Gen. xviii. 17). 
2. It secured for him God’s friendship (James ii. 23). 
3. It convinced him of God’s faithfulness (Gen. xxiv. 7). 


III. The consequences of Abraham’s faith. 
1. It made him happy (Gal. iil. 9; Gen. xxii. 16, 17). 
2. It made him useful (Gen. xviii. 32). 
3. It made him hopeful (Heb. xi. 9, 10). 


IV. The teaching of Abraham’s faith. 
1. Faith must fasten upon God’s word (Heb. vi. 17, 18). 
2, Faith is essential in God’s service (Heb. xi. 6). 
3. Faith is the result of God’s grace (Eph. ii. 8, 9). 
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IJ. Jacos, A PRINCE WITH GOD. 
GEN. xxxil. 28.—‘* Thy name shall be called no more Facob,” etc. 


Tue beginning of his power was a sense of God’s presence (Gen. xxviii. 
50,17): 
The confirmation of his power was belief in God’s promise (Gen. 
XXVill. 20, 21. 
I. In the day of his distress, 
He began with God (Gen, xxxil. ro, 11). 
He continued with God (Gen. xxxil. 22—24). 
He concluded with God (Gen. xxxii. 26). 


II. In the day of his prosperity, 
He followed God (Gen. xxxv. 1). 
He found God (Gen. xxxv. 9). 
He believed God (Gen. xxxv. 11—14). 


III. In the day of his sorrow, 
He was submissive (Gen. xliii. 14). 
He was prayerful (Gen. xliii. 14). 
He was successful (Gen. xlv. 27, 28). 


IV. In the day of his death, 
He was thankful (Gen. xlviii. 11). 
He was hopeful (Gen. xlviii. 21). 
He was faithful (Gen. xlix. 29, 31). 


III. Moses, THE SERVANT OF THE Lorp. 
Deut. xxxiv. 5.—% Moses, the servant of the Lord? 


Tue life of Moses continued for one hundred and twenty years (Deut. 
xxxiv. 7), and this long life was divided into three equal parts, each one 


of forty years. 
I. His life in a palace (Acts vil. 21, Be). 
1. This life offered him pleasure (Heb. xi. 25). 
2. This life gave him wealth (Heb. xi. 26). 
3. This life promised him glory (Heb. xi. 24). 
4. This life furnished him with knowledge (Acts vii. 22). 
But during this life in a palace 
He loved the people of God, 
He took up the cause of God, 
He looked for the praise of God. 
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II. His life in exile. 
This was also during forty years (Acts vii. 29, 30). 
He was lonely, yet he was kind (Exod. ii. 15, 17). 
He was far from home, but God was near (Exod. iii. 1, 2). 
A humble life may be a happy life. 
A lonely life may be a useful life. 
A life for God will find all in God. 


III. His life as the ruler of God’s people. 

This occupied the last forty years of Moses’ life. 

1. It was a life of great anxiety from man (Deut. ix. 7). 

2. It was a life of great deliverance by God (Ps. ciil. 7). 

3. It was a life of constant communion with heaven (Exod. xviii. 4, 
X..23, XiX.19 > OnMaiee 4) 

Now, concerning the life of Moses, there is much for us all to learn. 

1. It was a life of faithfulness (Heb. iii. 2). 

2. It was a life of faith (Heb. xi. 27—29). 

3. It was a life in which selfishness was weak (Numb. xii. 3). 

4. It was a life in which submission was strong (Deut. iv. 22). 


IV. JosHuA, THE LEADER OF Gop’s PEOPLE. 
NuMB. xiii. 16.—‘‘ Moses called Oshea the son of Nun Fehoshua.” 


Moses could not lead the people into the promised land (John i. 17), 
Moses brought out of Egypt, and through the wilderness, but not over 
Jordan. 

The law makes a man hate bondage, and wander after comfort ; but 
it cannot bring a man into rest. Jesus, the real Joshua, does that. 


I. How he brought them into the land. 

1. He followed the Divine direction (Josh. i. 8). 

2. He went in the way which the Lord opened (Josh. iii. 17). 

3. He marked out the mercy which the Lord had shown (Josh. iv. 
5; 6). 

Let us trust Christ, follow Christ, confess Christ. 


II. How he settled them in the land. 


1. He taught them to look to the power of God (Josh. vi. 16, 20). 


The walls were not shaken down by the shout, but by the power of 
God. 


The walls were not shaken down before the shout, because the word 
of God bid the people show their faith by shouting. 
2. He showed them how to preserve the presence of God (Josh. vii. 1 a); 
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If we are living in sin, we cannot conceal it from our God. 
While we are hiding the sin, we shall never enjoy the comfort of God’s 
presence within us. We must abandon sin, or God will abandon us. 


III. How he instructed them about the land. 
1. The conditions on which they held it (Josh. xxiv. 13, 14). 
2. The memorial which they were to set up to it (Josh. xxiv. 25—27). 
God’s law is a book on which God has written His love. 
Man’s love is a record that he will keep God’s law. 
Each is a memorial. 
The law says what God is. 
The love says whose man is. 


V. SAMUEL, THE PROPHET OF THE LorD. 
I CHRON. ix. 22.—‘* Samuel the seer,” 


SAMUEL was the last of the judges (1 Sam. viii. 4, 5). 
Samuel was the first of the prophets (Acts iii. 24). 


I. Samuel in his childhood. 
He had a praying mother (1 Sam. i. 26, 27). 
He had an early call to serve God (1 Sam. ii. 18). 
He had a special message from the Lord (1 Sam. iii. 8, 9). 


II. Samuel when he became a man. 
He was the one by whom God spake to the people (1 Sam. iil. rg—21). 
He was the one by whom God defended the people (1 Sam. vii. 12, 13). 
He was the one by whom God instructed the people (1 Sam. xil. 23, 24). 
He was the one by whom God gave a king over the people (1 Sam. x. 
24, 25). 

III. Samuel when he drew near his end. 

He appealed to the people (1 Sam. xii. 2, 3). 

He reasoned with the people (1 Sam. xii. 7). 

He died with the respect of the people (1 Sam. xxv. 1). 


LESSONS. 
Begin to serve the Lord early. 
Determine to follow the Lord fully. 
Be ready to hear the Lord only. 
Be persuaded to trust the Lord entirely. 
Samuel as the last of the judges was great. 
Samuel as the first of the prophets wis greater. 
But for the greatest honour which Samuel had, see Ps. xcix. 6, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC. 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 


outlines are not in all cases responsible. 


118. Man, his worldliness.—Luther tells of a nobleman who 
made a great supper, and in the midst of his mirth exclaimed, “If God 
will leave me ithis world, to live and enjoy my pleasure therein for a 
thousand years, then let Him take His heaven to Himself!” This man 
spoke what most men think. 


119. Light provided for darkness.—Travelling in the railway, 
you will often see the lamps lighted in broad day, preparatory to a 
passage through a dark tunnel, or for the coming night. A wise pre- 
caution requires that the lamp of grace be lit up in the heart, that we 
may be in readiness for the dark passages in life, or the darker hereafter. 


120. Pardon: its right source.—The bankrupt who asks a bank- 
rupt to set him up in business again is only losing time. The pauper 
who travels off to a neighbour pauper, and begs him to help him out of 
his difficulties, is only troubling himself in vain. The prisoner does not 
beg his fellow-prisoner to set him free. The shipwrecked sailor does 
not call on his shipwrecked comrade to place him safe on shore. Help 
in all these cases must be sought from some other quarter. Reader, it 
is just the same in the matter of cleansing away your sins. So long as 
you seek it from man, whether man ordained or man unordained, you 
seek it where it cannot be found. Ryle. 


121. Man benighted.—There was never a ray of starlight in the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky; only the red glare of torches ever lights . 
its walls. So there are many men, whose minds are all underground, 
and unlighted save by the torches of selfishness and passion. 

Sunday Teachers Treasury. 


122. Sin, its natural result.—The pea contains the vine and the 
flower and the pod in embryo; and I am sure, when I plant it, that it 
will produce them, and nothing else. Now, every action of our lives 
is embryonic, and, according as it is right or wrong, it will surely bring 
forth the sweet flowers of joy, or the poison fruits of sorrow. Such is 
the constitution of this world; and the Bible assures us that the next 
world only carries it forward. Here and hereafter, “whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap,” 
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123. Circumstances, our masters or servants.—It is a painful 
fact, but there is no denying it, the mass ave the tools of circumstance— 
thistle-down on the breeze, straw on the river, their course is shaped for 
them by the currents and eddies of the stream of life, but only in pro- 
portion as they are ¢/zngs, not men and women. Man was meant to 
be not the slave, but the master of circumstances; and in proportion 
as he recovers his Aumanity, in every sense of the great obsolete word—in 
proportion as he gets back the spirit of manliness, which is self-sacrifice, 
affection, loyalty to an idea beyond himself, a God above him, so far 
will he rise adove circumstances, and wield them at his will.  Kzngs/ey. 


124. Man, God’s temple. 
My God, I heard this day, 
That none doth build a stately habitation 
But he that means to dwell therein. 
What house more stately hath there been, 
Or can be, than man? to whose creation 
All things are in decay. 


Since then, my God, Thou hast 
So brave a palace built ; O dwell in it, 
That I may dwell with Thee at last! 
Till then afford us so much wit, 
That as the world serves us, we may serve Thee, 
And both Thy servants be. George Herbert. 


125. Light, God’s gift.—When Alexander the Great visited Dio- 
genes, he asked if there was anything that he could give him. He got 
this short answer: “I want nothing but that you should stand from 
between me and the sun.” One thing there is which should never 
satisfy and content us, and that is, anything that stands between our 
soul and Christ. Ryle. 


126. Deeds better than words.—I would not give much for 
your religion, unless it can be seen. Lamps do not talk, but they dv 
shine. A lighthouse sounds no drum, it beats no gong; and yet tar 
over the waters its friendly spark is seen by the mariner. So let your 
actions shine out your religion. Let the main sermon of your life be 
illustrated by all your conduct, and it shall not fail to be illustrious. 

Spurgeon. 


127. Love, its attractive power.—The law of love in the 


Church is like the law of attraction in the material world; without it all 
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the several parts would be in a state of repulsion to each other, and only 
disorganization and desolation could result. 


128. Love, its supreme importance.—Love is the abridgment 
of the law, the new precept of the Gospel. Luther called it the shortest 
and the longest divinity: short, for the form of words ; long, yea, ever- 
lasting, for the use and practice ; for “charity shall never cease.” 

T. Adams. 


129. Men are all brethren.—Look not alone for your relations 
in your own house or in your own sphere. The blood of Christ is 
stronger for relationship than blood of father or mother. Look above 
you. All there are yours. Go down, even to the bottom of society. 
All below you are judgment-day brothers, and God’s eternity is on 
them and you alike. 


130. Waste, result of.—We never find the Scripture commending 
any prodigal but one, and him, too, only for his ceasing to be so. 
Whose courses, if we reflect upon, we shall see his prodigality bringing 
him from his revelling companions and his riotous meats, to the swine 
and to the trough; and from imitating their sensuality, by a natural 
consequence to take up with their diet too. Dr. South. 


131. Brotherly love, a blessing.—True brotherly love is from 
the heart, sincere and unconstrained. The water of bounty flows from 
it as a fountain, and goes not out as from a narrow-mouthed bottle, with 
grumbling. Fenkyn. 


132. Brotherly love illustrated.—The familiar narrative of the 
leper hospital in the south of Africa may afford an apt illustration of true 
brotherly love. Dr, Halbeck, a missionary of the Church of England, 
from the top of a neighbouring hill saw them at work. He noticed two 
particularly, sowing peas in the field. One had no hands, the other had 
no feet, these members being wasted away by disease. The one who 
wanted the hands was carrying the other who wanted the feet upon his 
back, and he again carried the bag of seed, and dropped a pea every 
now and then, which the other pressed into the ground with his feet, 
and so they managed the work of one man between the two. Such 
should be the true union of the members of Christ’s body, in which all 
the members should have the same care for one another. 


133. Preferring others to ourselves.—Thomas Samson was a. 
working miner, and working hard for his bread. The captain of the 
mine said to him one day, “Thomas, I’ve got an easier berth for you 
where there is but little to do, and where you can earn more money : 
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will you accept it?” What do you think he said? ‘Captain, there’s 
our poor brother Tregony; he, has a sick body, and he is not able to 
work as hard as Iam. I fear his toil will shorten his useful life. Will 
you let him have the berth?” ‘The captain, pleased with his generosity, 
sent for Tregony, and gave him the birth, which he is now enjoying. 
‘Thomas was gratified, and added, “I can work-a little longer yet.” 
Sunday Magazine. 
134. Love and humility.—Humble love, and not proud science, 
keeps the door of heaven. Young. 


135. Faith in prayer.—Alexander the Great had a famous but 
poor philosopher in his court. Being pressed for money, he made 
application for relief to his patron, who commissioned him to draw 
whatever cash he required from the treasury. The philosopher presented 
a request for ten thousand pounds, but the treasurer refused to honour 
it until he advised with his royal master, adding also that the amount 
was exorbitant. Alexander replied, “Pay the money at once: the 
philosopher has done me a singular honour; by the largeness of his 
request, he shows the high idea he has conceived both of my wealth 
and munificence.” We cannot honour God more than by believing 
what He says, and acting under that faith in all our requests at His 
throne. “Ask and receive, that your joy may be full.” Anon. 


136. Life of faith illustrated.—Have you ever thought of the 
life of a child? Why, the life of a child is a perfect life of faith. That 
little child—what can that little child do? Why, that little child could 
not find its way to the street end and back again! ‘That little child 
could not find the next meal! That little child could not furnish a 
shelter for its own head to-night! and yet has that little child any fear about 
it? Has that little child any sort of alarm about it? Not atall. How 
comes it that the child’s life is the happy life that it is? Because 
instinctively and beautifully it is a life of faith, That child could not 
buy the next loaf, but it has a firm belief that “father” can. It has 
an unbounded belief in “father’s” and “mother’s” power. Its life is a 
life of perfect faith in its parents. S. Coley. 

137. Faith in a father.—Some naturalists desired to obtain the 
wild flowers that grew on the side of a dangerous cliff in the Scottish 
highlands. They offered a boy a liberal sum to descend by a rope 
and get them. He thought of the danger for an instant, and replied, 
“J will, if my father holds the rope.” With unshrinking nerves, he 
suffered his father to put the rope about him, lower him, and suspend 
him, while he filled the basket with the coveted flowers. 
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BY THE REV. CHARLES D. BELL, D.D., HONORARY CANON OF 
CARLISLE, RECTOR OF CHELTENHAM. 


IV.—COVETOUSNESS. 


COVETOUSNESS is not one of those gross sins which are palpable 
and manifest, and cannot be disguised under the semblance of 
virtue, but it is a moral disease of a most insidious kind, not 
always early detected, and on this account all the more dangerous. 
The word “covetousness” is generally used as expressive of 
an inordinate love of money; but it is something farther- 
reaching than this passion, and it includes an unsatisfied appetite 
for everything which we do not possess—a longing for the 
pleasures, or ambitions, or luxuries of life. “The love of 
money” is, perhaps, the most common way in which this vice 
manifests itself; but if we imagine that we are free from it 
because we are not slaves to this particular form, we are deceiving 
ourselves, and may all the while be as guilty of “covetousness” 
as the most avaricious miser. We may be possessed with a 
feverish desire to increase our profits, to live in a larger house, 
to keep a better table, to dress after a more expensive fashion. 
We may be covetous of praise, loving the praise of men more 
than the praise of God; we may be covetous of pleasure, 
wasting our substance in self-indulgent luxury; we may be 
covetous of honour, desiring above all things else to climb the 
ladder of fame; we may be covetous of a reputation for 
accomplishments and taste, and spend time and means in 
gathering together the rarest and richest treasures of art. It 
is often surprising to hear the way in which even Christian 
people proclaim their passion for old china, old lace, and jewels, 
and to find how much thought and time they spend upon them. 
The vice hides itself under an attractive shape, but is not on 
that account the less perilous, for it equally draws away the 
heart from God, and occupies too large a place in the affections; 
and we know that “where our treasure is, there will our heart 
be also.” There is of course nothing wrong in the acquisition 
of what is beautiful and precious ; nothing inconsistent with 
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the Christian profession in the possession of treasures of litera- 
ture and art; but there is danger that “the lust” of these things, 
and the delight which they give, may “choke the word, and 
make it unfruitful,’ and engross too much of our attention. And 
when our interest in such objects is no longer subordinated to 
what is higher and nobler and better, but becomes an absorbing 
passion; when the want of them interferes with our happiness, 
and mars our contentment; when the great aim in life is how 
to secure them, or how to increase them, then, as “the trea- 
sures” are “upon earth,” “the heart” is “on earth” also, and 
the degeneration of the affections is certain. When a man’s 
chief interest is no longer in God, but in his possessions, what- 
ever these may be; when he is ever seeking his happiness in 
things which cannot profit; then his spiritual life must suffer, 
and his spiritual health must decline. “Increase of appetite 
will grow by what it feeds on ;” he will ever be looking for 
something which he has not, without which he cannot rest con- 
tented, and which, when he obtains, will leave him as dissatisfied 
as before. He will understand the meaning of Solomon’s 
words: “The eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled 
with hearing.” What is this but “ covetousness”—a man craving 
for something that he does not possess, and dissatisfied because 
he cannot get it, ever saying, like the cruel daughters of the 
horse-leech, “Give, give”? For to the “three things that are 
never satisfied, and to the four things which say not, It is 
enough”—the grave, the barren womb, the earth that is not 
filled with water, and the fire—Solomon might have added the 
heart of the man “who lays up for himself treasure upon earth.” 
And what disappointments do such treasures bring ; yea, what 
dissatisfaction ; yea, what vanity and vexation of spirit! Hear 
Solomon again: “Whatsoever mine eyes desired, I kept not 
from them; I withheld not my heart from any joy; for my 
heart rejoiced in all my labours; and this was my portion. of 
all my labour. Then I looked on all the works that my hands 
had wrought, and on the labour that I had laboured to do; 
and, behold, all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there 
was no profit under the sun.” 

And is it not “covetousness” that makes many of us who 
are clergymen seek great things for ourselves in the way of 
position and honour and distinction? Indeed, in no age more 
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than the present have material advantages been sought after by 
all ranks and conditions of men. No age has been more 
luxurious, or more given to the pursuit of taste and of art, and 
men write and speak of these things as if they. were the all in 
all of life. The words of our Lord are therefore as pregnant 
with meaning for us as for the men of His day; if possible, 
they are more so; and they come ringing down to us with voice 
as of a clarion: “Take heed, and beware of covetousness ; 
for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.” 

These remarks have hitherto dwelt on the nature of covet- 
ousness ; but let us consider more particularly that “love of 
money” through which this vice is most generally seen. When 
we talk of a covetous man, we mean one who makes wealth his 
treasure, and money his god. 

This is one of the most common of all sins, and is one of 
the very meanest. Milton in his noble poem thus speaks of 
Mammon :— 


‘Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From heaven : for e’en in heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 
Than aught divine or holy, else enjoyed 
In vision beatific.” 


There are few things that men desire more than money, and 
few that bring their souls into such abject bondage. I suppose 
there never was a day in which the pursuit of money was more 
common than it is now, or in which the “ hasting to be rich” 
was made by a larger number of men the one object of their 
lives, The great motto of the day seems to be, “Get money : 
honestly, if you can; but in any case—get money.” Hence 
reckless speculations ; bubble companies ; deceptive advertise- 
ments, unscrupulous frauds; and that system of chicanery 
which is the price of success, and by which men try to outstrip 
one another in the race after riches. It is not the man of 
worth, but the man of wealth in these days that is honoured. 
Few, alas! think, or act as if they thought that “a good name 
is to be chosen rather than great riches, and loving favour rather 
than silver and gold.” The rich man is courted and flattered ; 
the great and the noble besiege his doors ; society flocks to 
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his banquets ; and sometimes, as if there were some marvellous 
distinction due to the power of amassing wealth, testimonials 
even are presented to him, proving that, as regards earthly 
things as well as heavenly, “he that hath, to him shall be 
given.” Not that it is wrong to make money, or wrong to 
increase it by honest and honourable means. A man may be 
a capitalist and a Christian. He may, in improving his fortune, 
and increasing his power of doing good, thus serve God, and 
benefit his fellows. Some of our merchant princes—men of 
commercial sagacity and financial ability—men like my former 
neighbour, the late George Moore, have by their large gifts to the 
cause of Christ, by their benevolence and philanthropy, made 
friends to themselves of the mammon of unrighteousness, and 
“laid up for themselves treasure in heaven.” It is not wrong 
in itself either to amass wealth, or by prudent thrift and wise 
economy to make provision for the future. St. Paul, speaking 
of him who provides not for those of his own house, says, “ He 
hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” The same 
Apostle says again, “The children ought not to lay up for the 
parents, but the parents for the children ;” and that man certainly 
sins against his own flesh and blood, who spends liberally in his 
lifetime, and at his death leaves his children dependent upon 
others: such conduct is as selfish as it is cruel, and is wholly 
without excuse. What is forbidden is the putting riches in the 
place of God,—that “ love of money,” which is “the root of all 
evil,’—that thirst for wealth, which, like the drunkard’s thirst 
for drink, is insatiable, and which, the more it is indulged, 
becomes the more exacting and despotic. We need be on 
our guard against such a love of money as this, for it is 
in very deed “the root of all evil; ” and) whicheasast, Paul 
says, “while some coveted after, they have erred from the 
faith, and pierced themselves through with many sorrows.” 
“Pierced themselves through with many sorrows.” Ah, yes: 
for such “covetousness” brings sorrow and disappointment 
and remorse. It gnaws the conscience like a worm. It 
eats into the soul like a consuming fire. It hardens the 
heart, closes the hand, blunts the sympathies, and contracts 
and petrifies the feelings. It turns a man into a miser,—that 
wretched creature—greedy, griping, grasping—who starves in 
the midst of plenty, who hoards whilst others are naked, and 
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whilst children cry for bread,—who is despised and detested by 
all,—and who, living unloved, dies unlamented, “ unwept, un- 
honoured, and unsung.” Such a man “ sows to the wind,” and 
he “reaps the whirlwind ;” he “heapeth up riches, and cannot 
tell who shall gather them.” Well that he does not. It would 
throw a darker shadow over his death-bed ; it would make him 
weep and howl for his misery, to know that what he had care- 
fully saved is recklessly squandered ; that it is spent by his 
heir on harlots and riotous living; that it has bred disunion 
among brethren, who, on the very day of his funeral, have 
quarrelled over his will ; that it has enriched the lawyers, and 
ruined his children; and that “all is vanity” that he has toiled 
for, and lived for, and sinned for. And as he relaxes his hold 
on his wealth, and he goes out of the world as “naked as he 
came in,’—as he carries nothing away with him of all that he 
had hoarded,—we may surely hear a voice sounding out from 
the throne of God, “ Take heed, and beware of covetousness -etOr 
a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth.” , 

Let us consider the ruin which covetousness has wrought in 
the Church and in the world. Covetousness lay at the root of 
the first sin. Man coveted what God had forbidden, and so 
the history of the world was “written within and without with 
mourning, and lamentation, and woe.” Covetousness drew Lot 
into Sodom, and well-nigh overwhelmed him in its doom. 
Covetousness led Achan to hide the Babylonish garment, the 
silver shekel, and the wedge of gold that should have been 
held accursed, as belonging to Jericho, and so brought down 
the judgment of God in the defeat of the Israelites by the foe. 
Covetousness slew Naboth, and stained the soul of Ahab with 
his blood. Covetousness brought on Gehazi and his posterity 
the loathsome and horrible disease of leprosy. Covetousness 
opposed our Lord in every stage of His ministry; confronted 
Him in the person of the Pharisee, who devoured widows’ 
houses; and who, by what may be termed a pious fraud, 
calling their money “Corban”—“a gift” devoted to God— 
released themselves from supporting their parents; and covet- 
ousness met Him on the very threshold of the Temple ; for 
seeing the money-changers and the traffic in oxen and doves, 
He had good reason to say to the hypocritical worshippers, 
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“My house shall be called a house of prayer, but ye have 
made it a den of thieves.” Covetousness led to the awful 
treachery of Judas, who sold the Saviour for thirty pieces of 
silver. _Covetousness was the earliest sin that entered into the 
Christian Church, and in the fatal lie of Ananias and Sapphira 
marred its purity and destroyed its peace. Indeed, there is 
hardly a sin committed on the face of the earth that may not 
be traced to this basest of passions. It has destroyed the 
honesty of man and the virtue of woman; it has taken his 
liberty from the slave, and corrupted the purity of justice ; it 
has chained the tongue of the preacher, hindered the cause of 
Christ, and the claims of humanity ; it has deluged the world 
with blood. “ Men lust, and have not; they kill, and desire to 
have, and cannot obtain.” It has caused many a parent to 
place his sons amid terrible temptations, that they may make 
a fortune; and to sacrifice his daughters at the marriage altar, 
destroying their happiness, for what the world calls “a good 
match.” In olden times the heathen used to sacrifice their 
children at the altar of Moloch; now Christians sacrifice them 
at the shrine of mammon. What sin is there in the whole 
range of iniquity—whether in Church or State, in law, medi- 
cine, or trade,—what sin, from the selling of Christ downwards 
—that may not be traced to covetousness, the lust for what 
the Apostle calls “filthy lucre”? And as we think of the 
innumerable evils this vice has wrought in the world, and is 
working still, can we wonder that our Lord should hold it up 
to our abhorrence, and should say with all earnestness and 
solemnity, “Take heed, and beware of covetousness; for a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth”? 

If anything could teach us the great peril of the money- 
lover, it would surely be the words of our Lord to His 
disciples, (Mark x. 23,) “How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God! And the disciples 
were astonished at His words. But Jesus answered again, and 
said unto them, Children, how hard it is for them that zvwst¢ in 
riches to enter into the kingdom of God! It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God.” 

And yet, with Christ’s warning in our ears, how all of us 
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are bent on the amassing of that which makes it all but an 
impossible thing for any one to enter the kingdom of God ! 
We envy the man who is realizing riches by his adventures 
and speculations, and the man to whom a large fortune has 
been bequeathed. And yet the Master saith, “How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God !” 

Richard Cecil once met a member of his congregation, to 
whom an enormous fortune had been left, and began to ask 
anxiously after his welfare. To the other’s expressions of sur- 
prise at his anxiety, Cecil said, “I heard you had been in great 
danger.” “In great danger,” replied his friend; “I never was 
better in my life.” “ Have you not succeeded to a large fortune ? 
. .. Well, sir, I count any man in your circumstances to be in 
circumstances of very great danger.” 

Nor does “our life consist in the abundance of the things that 
we possess.” Our true “life,” thank God, consists in something 
more elevated, better, and more enduring—in that which the moth 
cannot corrupt, and the thief cannot steal—which the water 
cannot drown, nor the fire consume. “A man’s life,” thank 
God, “consists not” in perishable things, but in faith and love 
and loyalty to Christ; in truth and virtue and strength ; in 
“ righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” Nothing 
can touch these ; they are indestructible—immortal as the soul 
which they adorn, and of which they form a part. These are 
“the gold, and the silver, and the precious stones,” which, built 
into the structure of our life, will pass unharmed through “ the 
fires” of the last day, and will shine all the more clearly after 
they have come out of the furnace of God’s testing flame. 

May we, then, be “rich toward God,” and be rich in God. 
The only durable riches, the only riches a man can keep for 
ever, are the graces stamped on the soul by the Spirit of God, 
the lineaments and the likeness of Christ, and those “works of 
faith” and those “labours of love” which “God is not unrighteous 
to forget,” and which shall call forth the Saviour’s commendation 
at the last day: “Well done, thou good and faithful servant ; 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” As 
we value, then, our truest wealth, let us shun that “ covetousness 
which is idolatry,” and take care that we be not classed among 
“the covetous, whom God abhorreth.” Let us look upon our- 
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selves as stewards, remembering that when we give, we are giving 
not our own, but our Master’s money ; for, indeed, the gold and 
the silver are not ours, but Christ’s, and we are bound to lay 
them out for His glory, and the promotion of His kingdom 
amongst men. Remember, we shall have to give in an account 
to Him of the way in which we have spent the earthly mammon 
entrusted to our care. It is our duty to devote a certain and 
well-defined portion of our income to God. Many say that that 
portion ought to be a tenth. I think it ought not to be less ; 
but we may observe that the Gospel lays down no fixed law, and 
in this matter every man must be “fully persuaded in his own 
mind,” giving that sum which he conscientiously believes will be 
according to God’s will. “There is that scattereth, and yet 
increaseth ; and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
and tendeth to poverty.” “Be ready to give, and glad to distri- 
bute, laying up for yourselves a good foundation against the 
time to come, that ye may attain eternal life.” “Lay not up 
for yourselves treasure upon earth.” If ye covet, “covet earnestly 
the best gifts,’ “gold tried in the fire,” and that will endure to 
eternity; a home above; mansions in our father’s house, “not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens ;” the “ faith that over- 
cometh the world;” the knowledge that “maketh wise unto 
salvation ;” the “hope that is full of immortality;” and the love 
which, greater than all, is the fulfilling of the law. All other 
riches, whether invested in trade or in the funds, are liable to 
“make themselves wings, and fly away;” therefore clip them 
before they fly; and think that if even houses and lands do not 
pass away from us, we must pass away from them. We cannot 
take them with us; “our last garment,” as the Italian proverb 
says, “is without pockets.” Terrible would it be if any one of 
us had so grasped at this world and its gains, and so made them 
our all, that as we pass, naked and despoiled, into eternity, the 
treasures of a whole life falling from our empty hands, the moral 
pointed by our dying bed should be this—“Take heed, and 
beware of covetousness; for a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.” 
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Church Gndowments avd the Homes 
ot the Glergy. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE SARSON, M.A., RECTOR OF ORLESTONE. 


ONE of the questions put to candidates for the ministry, 
whether as deacons or priests, at the moment of their ordi- 
nation, is as follows :—‘“ Will you apply all your diligence to 
frame and fashion your own lives and the lives of your fami- 
lies according to the doctrine of Christ, and to make both 
yourselves and them, as much as in you lieth, wholesome ex- 
amples and patterns to the flock of Christ?” The promise 
made is: “I will apply myself thereto, the Lord being my 
helper.” What a far-reaching promise! How many subjects 
of thought it raises, personal and social. 

It is to the social questions that this paper addresses itself. 
The bachelor in his lodgings, the married clergyman in his 
family, the man who with difficulty can make both ends meet, 
the man of ample means or high position, all have vowed to 
frame and fashion their lives and the lives of their families 
according to the doctrine of Christ, so that it may be exem- 
plified in them for His whole flock, for rich and poor. 

Many have been the attempts in the past, both by indi- 
vidual clerics and by monastic bodies, to carry out into practice 
the ideas which the life of our Lord Jesus Christ suggests. 
Not a few of those who have determined to frame and 
fashion life by rule, according to the doctrine of Christ, have 
come to the conclusion that if they would get beyond a vague 
benevolence they must dissociate themselves altogether from 
the life of the ordinary home. And there is, I am persuaded, 
a strong suspicion amongst many who would repudiate as un- 
christian the celibate ideal, that if the main ideas of the doctrine 
of Christ in the four Gospels are to be brought practically to 
bear upon the domestic and social life of the nineteenth cen- 
tury disciple, a married clergy is impossible. The consequence 
is that there is a general avoidance of investigation of the duties 
of the clergy in framing and fashioning their home life. 

In a paper read before some London clergymen, printed in 
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this magazine last April, I submitted that it would be well for 
the Church of England if the endowments devoted to the 
maintenance and remuneration of her parochial clergy were 
more wisely and righteously distributed. I contended that by 
her present system of rewarding the best of the parochial clergy 
with rich benefices in rural parishes, she not only wastes such 
of her best men as are by pecuniary attractions induced to 
settle in places which would not otherwise have been considered 
their most useful spheres, but also appears to set before the 
world, in the name of her Lord, a false standard of motive 
and life. Ifa wasteful use of our already insufficient ministerial 
power, and a bad example on the part of the Church in that 
money sphere where the world is in such crying need of a lofty 
ideal—if these faults be chargeable against our present system, 
what are the counter advantages that can be thought to justify 
its existence? No one, as far as I am aware, concerns himself 
to deny that these are salient features in a theoretical view of 
our subject. The objections to a redistribution of Church en- 
dowments take the form of asserting that without the large 
benefices that are scattered about the country, the clergy asa 
body could no longer maintain their present position and con- 
dition and influence. It is argued by some that the expensive 
calls upon large incomes are so numerous that these “ good 
livings ” are worth very little to those who hold them. Again, 
it is said, that only the clergy with private property could hope 
to be able to marry if benefices were so reduced in value, as 
they must be if our funds were equally redistributed. These 
assertions raise important questions concerning the domestic 
and social life and functions of the clergy. We have to ask 
what it is that the Church requires of her parochial clergy 
besides the fulfilment of their direct ministerial duties in the 
Church and in parochial visitation, and we are confronted with 
their ordination vow, to apply all their diligence to frame and 
fashion their lives and the lives of their families according to 
the doctrine of Christ. 

From the way in which some people talk, with a serious 
shake of the head, of the difficulty of finding a man of property 
able to take some unusually large piece of preferment, one 
might imagine that the chief duty of the Church in that post 
was to keep up certain costly lawns and grounds and green- 
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houses, and to entertain, through her representative, those of the 
neighbouring gentry who have residences as good as the par- 
sonage. Now undoubtedly the Church has duties, and social 
duties, towards the richest classes as well as the poorest, and 
those who are responsible for the appointment of a. parish 
priest in a neighbourhood where he ought to mix in what is 
called “society” must take this fact into consideration, and 
choose one who in culture and tastes is qualified to command 
the sympathy and respect of the most gifted of his neighbours. 
But when the Church has provided a parish priest with whom 
such parishioners can profitably associate, she has done her 
utmost duty towards “society.” It is no part of her mission 
to furnish one who can give dinners and lawn-tennis on an 
elaborate scale ; nor has she to encourage the notion that hot- 
houses and riband-borders are traditional inheritances of certain 
parishes or other ecclesiastical offices. What she has to show - 
is that a man may maintain all that is most valuable in a 
sphere which has hitherto been a traditional centre of social 
life, although unable to afford luxuries which have been within 
reach of his predecessors. True priestcraft in such a position 
is to show “society” what is most worth having amongst those 
gifts which only the few can command; and in that state of 
things which the Church of Christ should work to bring about, 
this ought to be as possible for the man who has £300 a year 
from his benefice as for the same man with £1000 a year. 
Mark, I do not say that at present this will be easy, but that 
-we ought to work to make it possible. If the man who suc- 
ceeds to the benefice of £300 a year be a man of culture, able 
to attract the companionship of the neighbouring gentry, what 
is there which the Church gwd Church ought to take into 
account, which will make him less companionable and desirable 
with about £300 a year than he would be with 41000? 
‘Granted, that in order to be as useful as he may be in such 
society, he requires to have a larger income ; yet what I am 
contending for is that this larger income is not, or need not 
be, indispensable to the performance of all the duties which 
the Church demands of him, ministerial, parochial, or social. 
And if for certain positions the wise patron will always look 
out for a man of property, yet surely the National Church has 
done as much as her duties towards the whole nation will 
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allow of her doing, when she has provided an average income 
for each parish. 

I should not have dealt at such length with the plea that in 
places where there are “good livings” there is usually a high 
social position to be maintained, had I not known from expe- 
rience that this defence of our present system of inequalities 
is at once put forth when the subject is raised in general society. 
Probably no one would venture to print such a defence of the 
conduct of a Christian Church ; but arguments that never get 
into print are often most effectual and mischievous. 

But, it will be said, “You cannot deny that where the benefice 
is a large one, there are very often expensive calls of a more 
serious nature upon the pocket of the incumbent, for the stipends 
’ of curates, and the maintenance of fabrics and schools and 
parochial machinery.” True, but this statement is equally 
applicable to parishes where the benefices are small. To pleaa 
for the owner of a rich benefice that there is a great deal of good 
and expensive work to be done in his parish, is a cruel cut for 
the great numbers of incumbents with small livings, who have 
large and populous parishes,—a cut that could only be made by 
those whose own comfortable circumstances have incapacitated 
them for entering into appreciation of the difficulties of the 
ordinarily endowed incumbent. How hardly—the frequency 
of such an argument in certain quarters shows—how hardly 
shall they that are placed in much easier temporal conditions 
than their brethren enter into the kingdom of sympathy with 
common strugglers, the kingdom of God upon earth ! 

Undoubtedly there are heavy calls upon the clergy in all large 
and populous parishes where much work is done, but the burden 
is all the heavier in many places because of our inequality of 
distribution. And the just way of meeting these calls is not 
to be found in perpetuating the present method, even in the 
more fortunate parishes, It is hard on a man, and a source of 
weakness to the Church, that he should have to figure in the 
Clergy List, and in the estimation of his parishioners and the 
world, as possessing a large endowment, when in reality a con- 
siderable part of his income is necessarily devoted to public 
purposes, such as the maintenance of buildings, and payment 
of assistant curates. Far better and fairer for him, and more 
creditable to the Church, that he should have a smaller stipend, 
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and that public funds should be directly responsible for the pay- 
ment of assistant clergy, and the repair of chancel, and parsonage, 
and glebe farm buildings, and fences, of which the envious out- 
sider knows nothing. 

The present generation of Englishmen is sometimes charged 
with being ignobly satisfied to let its clergy be paid by the 
benefactions of our ancestors. ° And doubtless many Christians, 
who are generous towards other good causes, contribute nothing 
towards the maintenance of the home clergy. May not this be 
accounted for by the first-sight appearance which the finances 
of the Church of England present? To the casual observer she 
seems a most wealthy corporation. Every clergyman is sup- 
posed to stand a chance of a “good living.” He may have to 
wait for years, but there is nothing pathetically harsh in this in 
the imagination of those who have an idea that any day he may 
awake to find himself an affluent incumbent for life. The general 
public have but little notion how small the average clerical income 
is. The great prizes, and the considerable number of very com- 
fortably endowed easy posts, draw attention altogether away from 
the fact that the bulk of the parochial clergy are poorly paid. 
Let the laity be confronted with this fact, not through fallacious 
averages, struck and printed for the sake of making plausible 
appeals, but by a fair and equal use of the whole of the funds 
of the parochial clergy; let them see the incumbents all around 
them fairly and pretty equally paid, and thus compelled to 
manage on incomes (at greatest, and I imagine this is putting 
it too high) varying only from £250 to 4350 a year. Then, if 
we may judge at all from what the Nonconformists have done 
in our generation, there would no longer be any backwardness 
on the part of the Church of England laity to find all necessary 
funds for the payment of their clergy. 

But it is answered, “ You are thus going to change the whole 
social character and position of the clergy.” Only of a minority 
of them, be it remembered, for the majority of incomes will be 
increased. But shall we change the social position of the clergy 
at all, so far as it is worth preserving, from a Christian or even 
merely a cultivated point of view? What are the predominant 
motives of the men who at present enter holy orders? Is ita 
sine gud non with them, as a rule, to secure a pleasant social 
footing ? If there be such, the unanimous verdict will be that 
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they are not the men whom the Church for the future will 
desiderate. But why are we to fancy that high motives stir 
less within the breasts of the more cultivated and the well-to-do 
than within others? So long as there are Christian fathers and 
mothers and Christian families in all ranks, so long will there 
be sons amongst them all who will be anxious to give their life 
to the ministry, though there be no chance of making a little 
fortune thereby. 

A graver objection in many minds is, that if all benefices 
be reduced to some uniform rate, only the clergy with private 
property will be able to afford to marry. But how do affairs 
stand at present with men who have no private property? 
Those who use this argument must assume that such men may 
prudently marry now upon the speculation of a benefice larger 
than the average falling to their lot. A fallacious assumption, 
surely, which in very many cases must lead to improvident 
marriages. The chances must be that there will be fewer 
improvident marriages when men know for certain what the 
value of the greatest income they can attain to will be, If 
our projected reform only prevented some of the poverty that 
is reported to exist in many of the families of the clergy, it 
would prolong the usefulness of many a once promising and 
useful life which has sunk beneath money difficulties. 

Of course the clergy as a body would appear less affluent 
and luxurious than at present. But these are not the qualities 
that are chiefly required of the ministers of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The Church will be more richly blessed with a clergy 
who are merely ensured a moderate income, the means of a 
decent livelihood, than with a dignified sprinkling of the 
“ squarsons ” or squire-parsons of Bishop Wilberforce. What 
sort of a clergy is most likely to frame and fashion the home- 
life according to the doctrine of Christ, so as to seta wholesome 
example before the whole flock ? Are we to promote or 
encourage the notion that this is only thoroughly feasible for men 
with easy and comfortable incomes ? Are we not rather zpso 
facto doing valuable Christian work when we show the world 
that a useful, happy, cultivated, and even dignified life can be 
lived on an income which necessitates stern domestic frugality ? 
Such a clergy will have more numerous regions of contact with 
the flock at large, and will be quicker and more sensitive to the 
trials of those to whom they minister. 
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Any set of men who could prove that it is possible to marry 
on incomes of £250 or £350 a year, and to bring up a family 
as useful citizens, healthy, happy, and cultivated, would indeed 
be doing splendid service to society at large. In my previous 
paper I dwelt on the fact that the inequalities of wealth have a 
most disastrous operation in creating false standards of life, and 
blinding people to what is really worth living for. There is a 
general dogma that for people who have been brought up in 
circles of wealth and culture a married life can only be happy 
or desirable on an easy and comfortable income, much larger 
than the one we have named as possible for the clergy. Of 
the sin and misery that come, indirectly, but really, from this 
belief we get a hideous glimpse, but only a glimpse, in the 
busy Divorce Court and elsewhere. It may be said that the 
prevalence of such notions works well in checking improvident 
marriages ; but in this respect it does more harm by discoun- 
tenancing thrift than good by discountenancing marriage. Let 
rigid thrift and simplicity of living cease to be thought neces- 
sarily associated with an absence of grace, culture, and healthy 
enjoyments, and more misery will be averted than by all the 
attempts of well-to-do or highly born fathers and mothers to 
keep their sons and daughters from unmoneyed alliances. Let — 
those who are born to lead society, and to win by’their capti- 
vating graces, be seen to be just as winning, cultivated, elegant, 
happy, and even more useful with their hands and heads, in 
smaller houses, in less fashionable and expensive dwt more 
healthily mixed neighbourhoods, with fewer servants, in less 
costly raiment, and Malthus and Mammon will soon confess 
that there is “a more excellent way.” And who have such 
opportunities of helping towards this end as the families of 
great numbers of the English clergy, and those from whom they 
spring, and whom they chiefly influence? It is hard to see 
how, whilst they neglect systematic attention to this part of 
their scope of action they are “ applying themselves with all 
diligence to frame and fashion their lives to be wholesome 
examples to the flock.” 

And if it be answered that, desirable as such an example 
may be, the figure that our funds will allow is in all reason too 
low, the obvious retort on the part of those who have to frame 
and fashion their lives as patterns for the whole flock and. 
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according to the doctrine of Christ is this: How do the 
labouring classes manage to live? Is it possible for “the 
working man” to bring up a family in a Christian and civilized 
manner on a pound a week, or ought the clergy to do their 
utmost either to prevent his marrying or to procure him a 
greater income? Our scheme guarantees the clergyman four, 
five, six, or seven times as much. He will probably have 
certain accumulations in the way of home comforts to begin 
with, and we have seen that when his genuine position is known 
he will probably be provided with advantages by the laity at 
least proportionate to those which the State secures for the 
poorer classes in the cases of education and bodily misfortune. 
But it is to be hoped that there would be fewer distressing 
cases of need than at present. Vast numbers of mechanics’ 
families are brought up in apparent abundance, with a moderate 
amount of culture and a large share of recreative enjoyments, 
on £2 a week. For twice or thrice that amount, and a house 
rent-free, it must be possible for those who are presumably 
superior to them in education and opportunities to have the 
means of a really desirable and cultivated livelihood. Possible 
now, and more, easily possible when the subject shall have been 
studied as a part of social science, when it is no longer question- 
able taste to discuss the means and ways of economic living, 
when it is seen that societies for the promotion of simple, 
healthy, and artistic living amongst all classes are as necessary 
a part of parochial machinery as temperance societies and 
mothers’ meetings. 

And if it be said that there is scope for the clergy to do 
what this paper requires of them without any such changes as 
it proposes, I must refer the objector to my previous proposi- 
tions. My first endeavour was to show that our existing 
distribution of endowments is fraught with harm and discredit 
to the clergy, and to the Church’s influence as a witness to 
Christ. In this second attempt I have been trying to point 
out how the very evils that some would anticipate from such 
changes as have been suggested are, rightly looked at, no evils, 
but sources of new strength and a wider Christian influence for 
our National Church. 


Go 
OV 
lo 
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OChe Greek Church iw Aussi and Siberia. 


BY THE REV. HENRY LANSDELL, HONORARY SECRETARY TO 
THE CHURCH HOMILETICAL SOCIETY. 


Lp 
CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


WE have considered thus far the geography, history, doctrines, 
and ceremonies of the Greek Church in Russia; we have 
yet to consider its constitution and government, its missions 
and schisms, and the religious life of its people. In this chapter 
its 

Constitution and Government. From the General Almanack 
for 1878, by Hermann Hoppe, and from Sovoren’s Almanack 
for 1880, both published at St. Petersburg, we learn that, for 
ecclesiastical purposes, the Russian Empire in 1877 was divided 
into 59 dioceses or eparchies, presided over by 81 members 
of the episcopate ; that is, 3 metropolitans, 17 archbishops, 
36 bishops, and 25 suffragans. In 1867 there were 57 
cathedrals, 518 episcopal churches or lesser cathedrals, 339 
private chapels, 943 churches in monasteries, 29,576 for 
ordinary congregations, 40 in palaces, 617 in schools, 1755 
in cemeteries, and there are others, making a total of 38,632 
churches, and 12,408 small chapels or oratories; ze. in all, 
51,040 places of worship. These statistics include for Siberia 
6 dioceses, 1460 churches, 20 monasteries, and 8 bishops. It 
would appear from Dr. Neale, that the Russian dioceses are 
subdivided into rural deaneries, each consisting of a circle of 
from ten to thirty parishes, some of which, in Siberia, must be 
very extensive, though not necessarily populous. A priest 
near Tobolsk, however, told me that he had 5000 partish- 
ioners; another at Kansk, near Irkutsk, had 2000, widely 
scattered ; whilst on the Siberian coast of the Pacific, Nikolaefsk 
and Vladivostock, towns of three and five thousand inhabit- 
ants respectively, form only one parish each. Every selo or 
town of a certain grade has a church, and in some of the 
derevnia, or villages, churches, and small chapels or oratories are 
built, in which latter, services, other than the liturgy, may be per- 
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formed. Thechurches are kept in repair and furnished by paro- 
chial committees, of not less than five persons, elected annually, 
who on retiring from office are called “church elders.” They 
visit every house in the parish, and determine what proportion 
of the expenses shall be paid by each householder. There 
would seem to be no difficulty in raising the necessary funds, 
and I must add that I was agreeably surprised in Siberia to see 
how well and how clean the churches were kept, even those 
in the remotest and most out-of-the-way places. 

Besides this parish church committee, there was formerly, and 
may be now, in some instances, in large towns, a “ directory ” 
consisting of about four members. In each diocese there 
is a “consistory,” of from five to seven members, presided 
over by the bishop, the whole being under the synod. Appeals 
therefore lie from the directories (where they exist) to the 
consistory, from the consistory to the bishop, and from the 
bishop to the synod. The synod, which has equal civil rank 
with the senate, and the ecclesiastical rank of a patriarch, 
consists of bishops and priests, whose nomination, appointment, 
and time of service depend on the sovereign. There sits also 
with them a lay procurator, who is the crown representative, and 
who has a veto on all proceedings until they are submitted to 
the emperor. 

Concerning the clergy, they are of two orders, the parochial 
and the monastic, or, as sometimes called, the white and the 
black, the secular and the regular clergy. Dr. Neale, thirty 
years ago, gave the number of priests in Russia at 34,000, and 
deacons 16,000; whilst Dr. Pinkerton, fifty years ago, gave 
the number of the clergy of all ranks at 215,000, though in 
another work he gives a statement of the Holy Synod, that in 
1805 there were in actual employ 44,487 priests and deacons, 
and 54,239 readers and sacristans; in all, 98,726.”* Such 
was the plethora of clergy in the time of Peter the Great, that 
they had to restrict the number of ordinations, and of those 
who should serve. In an episcopal church, for instance, there 
were to be not more than one protopope, two treasurers, five 
priests, four deacons, two readers, and two sacristans, besides 
thirty-three choristers. In parishes of large extent there were 


* Pinkerton’s translation of ‘The Present State of the Greek Church in Russia, 
by Platon.” Edinburgh, 1814. 
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to be two priests, two deacons, two choristers, and two sacristans, 
reckoning one priest for every hundred houses. Now, however, 
there is no superabundance of clergy. Dr. Neale’s statement 
therefore is probably nearer the existing state of things, when, 
speaking generally, he says that every parish church is under 
the control of a préchz, or corporation, consisting of the priest, 
deacon, and two dechoks, or bell ringer and reader, and also a 
widow woman to prepare the sacramental bread. 

The parish priest may rise to be a protopope, or head 
priest of an episcopal church, but so long as his wife is Jiving 
he can go no higher. Should he become a widower, and take 
the monk’s habit, he is then eligible to be made a bishop. 
In former times there prevailed in Russia a pernicious custom, 
that every clergyman’s son was obliged to follow the pro- 
fession of his father. This is no longer compulsory, and the 
sons of the clergy, finding themselves free, choose other callings, 
to such an extent, that there is now a lack of candidates for 
the priesthood. Candidates, however, are still drawn for the 
most part from the homes of the clergy, and sometimes from 
the lower class of merchants; but hardly ever, I am informed, 
from the upper classes. Peter the Great found his clergy 
exceedingly ignorant, and established seminaries for their chil- 
dren, enjoining the bishops to support them with a twentieth 
part of the income from the monasteries. These seminaries, 
and others which have been added, still exist, and in them are 
educated the rank and file of the clergy. In Siberia I happened 
to fall in with a number of students on board the steamer, re- 
turning to a seminary after their holidays, and from them and 
their teacher I got the following information. Priests’ sons are 
provided with education, food, and clothing free ; other scholars 
have to pay for food and clothing. They are at the seminary 
ten months and a half during the year, and have the remaining 
six weeks for a holiday. They have six classes, and stay two 
years in each, with four lectures daily, and read from eight 
till two. At the seminary at Blagovestchensk they had fifty 
students and nine professors, namely, of Latin, mathematics, 
Greek, (no Hebrew,) theology, philosophy, the Bible, Russian, 
Manchoor, physics, music, etc. The students, I was told, on 
leaving, usually know a little Latin and Greek, and may 
learn modern languages, but this is not compulsory. I did 
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not once meet with a priest who could speak French, German, 
or English. Perhaps they throw their strength into patristic 
and ecclesiastical learning, since the parochial clergy are usually 
said to be very ignorant in secular studies. Two instances 
were given me, one by a friend, who said she had from time 
to time endeavoured to instruct the priest of her country parish 
in geography, but that he persisted in maintaining that London 
was in the middle of France. The other instance was given 
me by an Englishman who travelled in Siberia with a Russian 
archbishop. One day the archbishop asked the Englishman 
which had the greater population, London or San Francisco. 
Whereupon my wicked friend said, “ Well, you see, London 
has a population of two hundred thousand, and San Francisco 
four millions.” “Ah!” said the archbishop with satisfaction, 
“E thought so: I thought San Francisco was the larger!” 
Those students who wish to attain to the higher degrees of 
learning, on leaving the seminary, proceed to one of the eccle- 
siastical academies, which correspond to our universities, and 
it is now required that all who are to be consecrated bishops 
shall have passed through the academy. To return, however, 
to the seminary: the students enter at the age of eight, and 
remain till twenty-two, when they receive a diploma, which 
is accepted by the bishop, and the candidate without further 
examination is ordained. So great, however, of late has been 
the lack of suitable candidates in Eastern Siberia, that students 
have been ordained deacon they said at twenty, and priest a 
few days after, though twenty-one, I am told, is the earliest 
canonical age for the diaconate. Herel sawa curious exempli- 
fication of the working of the inconsistent requirement of the 
Russian Church, that the parochial clergy at the time of their 
ordination sust be married. “Do you see that boy running 
about on the deck 2” said a fellow-passenger to me, pointing to 
one of the seminary students. “He is nineteen years old, and 
is returning to the seminary for the last time. In the course of 
a few months his mother is going to find him a wife, and next 
year he will return to be married, and then immediately or- 
dained!” I have called this requirement of the Russian Church 
inconsistent, because they interpret St. Paul’s words, that a 
deacon should be the husband of one wife so literally as not to 
ordain a bachelor as parish clergyman ; and yet, though St, Paul 
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gives the same injunction concerning a bishop, they will not 
consecrate a priest to the episcopate so long as he is married. 

I made inquiries concerning the pay of the Russian clergy 
generally, and also as to the stipend this youth would have 
wherewith to set up housekeeping. When ordained, I was 
told, he would receive five hundred roubles a year, and that 
his fees and offerings might mount up to five hundred more, 
so that he would get perhaps 4125 a year. <A protopope 
further south told me that the salary of the priests in his 
district averaged from 4125 to 4180 a year. But I am 
speaking of Siberia. Dr. Neale says, “The Russian clergy 
never possessed tithes. Their income arises from Easter offer- 
ings, fees, and glebe, the minimum of the glebe being 181} 
acres, to be divided between four clergy.” I have lately heard 
that the usual remuneration for a country priest in Russia is 
from 422 to £25 a year, and his share of the glebe. To these 
must be added, I suppose, his fees. The town priests receive 
no regular stipend from Government, but in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow the income from some of the parishes amounts to 
£600 or more, to be apportioned among several clergy. At 
a cathedral I attended, I was informed that the protopope 
from all sources received about 4500 a year and a house; 
two priests, from 4220 to 4250 each; the deacon, about 
£180; and the psalmist or dechok, from £90 to £150; the 
whole available sum for all the parish clergy in this cathedral 
being from 41,500 to £1,800 a year. At another cathedral, in 
the provinces, I was told that the bishop received 4110 from 
the Government, and £75 from the monastery, with monks as 
servants free. Once more, a correspondent informs me that 
metropolitans and archbishops receive “large sums for the 
maintenance of their house, church, singers, serving monks, and 
other comforts, of which they can take or leave as much as 
they like ;” the “large sums” quoted with these not insig- 
nificant drawbacks, being from 4625 to £1,250 a year, and 
this for men who rank with our primates! The Russian clergy, 
then, evidently, are not overpaid ; on the contrary, those who 
have families are miserably poor. It is not uncommon to hear 
them spoken of as exacting, avaricious, and grasping. Such 
charges are easily made all the world over, but due allowance 
is not always made for the dire needs of poverty. The 
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people, however, expect to pay the priest for every service 
rendered ; hence their inability to understand why I should be 
going about the country giving away books and tracts, and taking 
nothing for them. Hence, too, the suspicion and watching 
of the police, thinking that, as I was not a merchant, I mst 
have some ulterior object in view. The friend, to whom I just 
now alluded, once urged her geographical scholar to visit his 
flock more; to which he replied, “I never appear among my 
people, except to ask for corn, milk, and eggs, and hence they 
hate the sight of me.” 

But though the pay of the priests is so small, it must not 
be supposed that their duties are light. Of their three daily 
services, the first often begins at between four and five in the 
morning, (fancy that with a thermometer below zero !) vespers 
at sunset, and the liturgy before mid-day. To these must be 
added the occasional services in district churches or chapels. 
I met a priest in Siberia, with 475 a year, whose parish 
stretched along the river-bank eighty miles, and included ten 
villages. To the more distant ones he went every six weeks, 
to the others once a month. Again, there are the services to 
be performed in houses, at every birth, every death in the 
parish, when a house is begun, after it has been repaired, and 
when it is supposed to be haunted: also children to bless, 
before they begin school after the holidays, to say nothing of 
processions through the streets with miraculous pictures, in 
time of harvest, pestilence, and danger. But this is not all. 
There are the Church registers to be kept, all the more im- 
portant, because in Russia no one can stir hand or foot without 
a character paper, which sets forth, with the minutest details, 
the particulars of his birth, baptism, marriage, etc. These 
papers have to be signed and countersigned by the priest and 
deacon, and then to be sent to the bishop’s registry, which, in 
Siberia, may be a thousand miles away, and all this with an ex- 
penditure of stamps and red tape, and filling up of blank forms, 
that is simply appalling. One of these blank forms, given me 
by a protopope, relates to each of the clergy in a particular 
church. Here are the headings of some of the columns :— 

1. Name, place of birth, from what rank in society ; where 
educated, and in what subjects; when promoted to last ap- 
pointment, by whom, and to what office; whether holding any 
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additional appointment ; when and how rewarded (for service) ; 
whether having a family, and if so, of what number. 

2. What he knows; of what capacity in reading and ex- 
plaining the catechism, Scriptures, etc.; whether he be a singer, 
and how many times in the year he has composed his own 
sermons. 

3. His children : their place of education ; character ; what 
they are learning, and their behaviour at home. 

4. His family relations. 

5. Whether he has been ever accused before the court, and 
how punished ; or whether the trial is still pending. 

Again, every priest has to keep a clerical journal of his 
official acts, what he and his fellows do daily. This is for the 
bishop’s assistant ; and should the journal be suddenly found 
not written up to date, the priest is liable to be punished. 
“How would you be punished?” said I to the protopope. 
“With a good talking to, perhaps, for the first offence, and for 
the second a fine, or perhaps have the delinquency inscribed 
on my character paper ;” in other words, to carry a blot 
on his escutcheon for life! Verily, ecclesiastical discipline, 
whether in great things or small, is not a dead letter in Russia. 
Perhaps it is not altogether uncalled for. By it priests are 
forbidden to find their amusements at the theatre, or in cards, 
buffoonery, or dancing ; and though among so many thousands 
of clergy, denied of so many advantages, one would expect to 
find a certain proportion of evil-doers, and even of criminals, 
yet I was hardly prepared for a statement made to me by a 
released political exile, that in one of the Siberian mines in 
which he worked, there were a hundred convicts who had for- 
merly occupied a priestly position. This, of course, is a sad 
picture, though we shall not have far to seek for a principal 
cause, and shall recognize in it an old foe too well known in 
England. It is drink! I have hinted at the condition of 
things among the Russian clergy in the time of the patriarch 
Nikon. Again, the excellent book on the duty of parish priests, 
to which I have alluded, speaking of drunkenness fifty years 
ago, says, “ Yet, though drunkenness is a sin so grievous and 
deadly, there are very many in our time who scarcely pass a 
day without indulging their sottish passion for drink. Wher e 
fore .. . the councils forbid ... all clerks ... so much as 
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to enter a tavern, under pain of deprivation and excommuni- 
cation.” Would that these words applied only to a thing of 
the past! I would not make this allusion upon mere hearsay, 
which is ever ready to blacken a clergyman’s name; but I was 
obliged in Russia to know and see things in men of my own 
cloth that made me hate drink more than ever. This is a painful 
and humiliating subject, though the more respectable amongst 
the Russians regard the matter in various lights. Some, of course, 
condemn such priests unmercifully. One man told me he had 
not communicated for several years ; “ for,” said he, “how can 
I in the morning receive the sacrament from the hands of my 
country priest, when I know that before night he may probably 
be inebriated ?” On the other hand, a religious general said 
to me, “If my priest supplies me properly with the ordinances 
of the Church, I am not concerned with his private life ; that 
lies between God and his own soul:” whilst, again, other. 
made allowance for their great temptations. On five festivals 
in the year, at least, the priest is supposed to go the round of 
his parish, and say a prayer in every house; and on these 
festive occasions, refreshment stands on the sideboard, and 
vodka, or spirits, is proffered as drink, the evil results of which, 
among clergy and laity, on one of the festivals, I myself was 
compelled to see. 

We are not surprised to hear, then, that the status of 
the Russian clergy is low, as the following story will further 
exemplify. An English canon, travelling in Russia, arrived early 
one morning at a railway station, and seeing a cleric looking 
wistfully at the breakfast bill of fare, my friend invited him 
into the refreshment room to share his meal. When it was. 
over, the man on bended knee kissed the canon’s hand, and 
departed ; whereupon a Russian came up, and said; 1’see, sir, 
that you are a foreigner, and are unaware that we do not ask 
such fellows as those into these places.” This will seem almost 
incredible ; but in thinking of the Russian priest, we must put 
out of our minds the average English pastor of the present day, 
and even the Roman priest in Ireland. We must remember 
Macaulay’s picture of the English clergy of former centuries, 
or try rather to picture to our mind what English priests were 
when Christianity had existed no longer here than it now 
has in Russia. We shall then be carried back to the four- 
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teenth century ; and what sort of clergy are they to whom 
Chaucer introduces us in his “Canterbury Tales”? We have, 
therefore, no place for boasting; nor are these remarks made 
with any idea of drawing unfavourable comparisons, but only 
to give a true picture of a large class of the Russian eccle- 
siastics. Where they are immoral, their influence, of course, is 
small, and they are looked up to only for their official acts ; 
on the other hand, as in other countries, where they show a 
proper interest in their people, as I rejoice to know many do, 
their influence is considerable. I have heard of more than 
one priest taking up the temperance movement, and doing 
great things thereby. I called upon some few of the priests 
in Siberia, who, like the peasants, seemed decidedly superior 
and better off than those in Russia. On/arriving at a post 
station, I not infrequently sent for or called upon the priest, 
and gave him tracts to circulate in his parish, and offered to 
sell him at a reduced rate, for distribution, portions of Scripture. 
This offer was almost always accepted. One priest bought 
upwards of twenty shillings’ worth of New Testaments, and 
would have purchased more, only that I feared not having 
enough for the prisons and mines. 

But let us now pass to the monastic clergy, who alone fill 
all the higher offices in the Russian Church, and between 
whom and the parish clergy there is said on that account to 
exist much ill feeling, more even than between the regular and 
secular clergy of Rome. Among the monastic clergy are many 
scholars. The present Metropolitan Macarius of Moscow may 
be selected as a bright example. He has written extensively, 
and from the very outset of his literary career is said to have 
resolved to devote all the money derived from his works to 
the progress of knowledge. He has founded scholarships and 
prizes at Kieff, St. Petersburg, and Vilna, and so long ago as 
1867, he possessed a capital of 120,000 roubles, the interest 
of which is distributed yearly in premiums for the best writings 
in the Russian language. Here, then, surely is an example 
for some who are out of Russia. How refreshing to see a 
modern bishop giving away such princely sums from the sweat 
of his own brow! I did myself the honour to visit this 
metropolitan last spring. A former visit to another ecclesias- 
tical dignitary had caused me to brace my nerves for a formal 
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and dignified interview; but I was agreeably surprised by his 
Grace taking my hand, kissing my cheek, and motioning me 
to a seat at his side. He heard with interest of my intention 
to visit and supply with Scriptures the Siberian prisons; said 
that the Russians had not the means to perform all they would 
like ; commended the English for what they were doing ; and 
wished me God speed! Other things might be said to the 
praise of many of the Russian clergy, and notably their simple 
manner of living. JI have noticed this in other countries also, 
as for instance in Norway, where I had occasion to call on the 
Bishop of Bergen, in his simple rooms on the first floor, the 
furniture of which struck me forcibly, having been only a few 
days before in the drawing-room of an English episcopal palace. 
I think I am not exaggerating when I say that a single picture 
from that drawing-room would have purchased all I saw (except 
perhaps the books) of the Norwegian bishop’s effects. Again, 
I entered the sleeping room of the archimandrite (who is also 
the metropolitan of Moscow), at the “Skit” near the Troitza 
monastery, and found a room that would be thought not too 
well furnished for the guest chamber of an average English 
rectory. Further, in Russia, both orders of clergy fast at least 
226 days in the year; and the monastic clergy, which includes 
all the bishops, never eat flesh at all. 

Something must be said of the Russian monasteries for 
women and men. They are of three sorts: Lavra, of which 
there are only three, namely, at Kieff, St. Petersburg, and 
Troitza, near Moscow; next are those called Cenobia,; and 
lastly, others called Stauropegia. Their general character- 
istics are Egyptian rather than Roman. The Lavra of Egypt 
are supposed to have been collections of tents in the deserts, 
where each man provided for himself, though sharing in common 
devotions. Coenobia were institutions where all ved in common. 
The discipline is the same in all three, but the Stauropegia are 
under the direct jurisdiction, not of the bishops, but of the 
synod. Dr, Neale gives the numbers of monasteries for men at 
435,and for women, 113. My almanack mentions a gross total 
of 472. Greek monks need not be ecclesiastics, but are all 
of the order of St. Basil. The head of a large monastery is 
called an archimandrite (or abbot); of a smaller monastery, a 
hegumen (or prior), whilst the lady superior of a monastery 
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for women is called a hegumena. There are monk priests, 
and also monk deacons, and in the churches attached to the 
nunneries a large part of the service is performed by the 
nuns. Among the Russian monks, according to Dr. King, are 
three degrees: novices, who should serve three years; the 
proficients, who wear the lesser habit ; and the perfect, who 
wear the greater or angelic habit, which last are said to be 
uncommon in Russia. Men are not admitted to be monks 
till thirty years of age, and nuns do not receive the tonsure till 
sixty, or at least fifty. Younger women may enter as proba- 
tioners ; but they take no vow, and are at liberty to leave and 
be married. Probationers, whether men or women, wear a 
black velvet hat without a brim, and the men a black cassock. 
Proficients have a black veil attached to the hat, (with metro- 
politans this is white,) and monastics of the third degree always 
wear the veil or hood down, and never suffer the face to be 
seen. In the time of Peter the Great the monasteries had 
become homes for the idle, and he issued many salutary rules 
concerning them. Monastics were to confess and receive the 
communion four times a year, though they were not compelled 
to confess to their own superior. They were to avoid idleness ; 
were not allowed (with the exception of the superior, the aged 
and infirm) to keep servants; were not to receive or pay visits 
without permission ; and in all monasteries the monks were to 
be strictly kept to the study of the Bible, the most learned 
were to explain it, and such only were to be promoted to 
offices and dignities. One of the monks of the Yuryef Monastery, 
near Novgorod, gave me the following outline of their daily life : 
They rise at half-past two (one o’clock on festivals), and go to 
church till six; and from six till nine they sleep. Then they go 
to church again for an hour and a half, and afterwards breakfast. 
They are then free to sleep or do as they please till five in the 
afternoon, when evening service brings them together for an 
hour and a half, after which they sup and go to bed. They 
have only two meals a day, and never eat flesh, and when 
observing the fasts they eat only vegetables. What, however, 
has now been said may suffice for the constitution and govern- 
ment of the Russian Church and its ecclesiastical institutions 
and persons. 
To be continued, 
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BY THE REV. H. BOTHAMLEY, M.A., VICAR DESIGNATE OF 
ST. STEPHEN’S, BATH. 


A Paper read before the Biblical Society, March 16, 1880. 


POPULAR religious opinion was strangely unanimous for a long 
season in ignoring the intermediate state of the soul between 
death and judgment, as if there were nothing to be inferred, 
known, felt, or said respecting it. The expression of popular 
language was, “ Sudden death is sudden glory ;” the expression 
of the popular sermon, “One instant divides you from heaven 
or hell ;” the expression of the popular Lymm is still— 
** Around the throne of God in heaven, 
Thousands of children stand ;’’ * 

the expression of the popular epztaph reached its height on the 
marble in the north transept of Westminster Abbey, which 
records the Archbishop “translated to Armagh, and thence to 
heaven.” + 

A desire, however, has arisen in thoughtful minds, that this 
solemn period of our existence should be considered more than 
it has hitherto been, and that a fuller conception should be 
formed respecting it, based on the hints given in the Holy 
Scriptures. 

This indifference to the intermediate state has arisen seem- 
ingly from two causes. First, the revival of the fiction of a 
purgatorial state, and the restoration of any, even the mildest, 
of the religious practices connected therewith, have been for 
three centuries justly dreaded. And the remembrance of these 
corruptions unnerved men, and almost unsettled their reasoning 
powers, whenever they began to think of what passes between 
death and judgment. The second cause is, that as it is revealed 
that judgment is the next event following death,t the attention 
has been drawn off from the period of waiting for that event, as 
if there were nothing to be said about,it,and the things peculiar 
to that state have been fused or confused with the things proper 
t Archbishop Boulter. 


* Probably based on a misreading of Matt. xviil. 10. 
See Heb, ix. 27; 2 Cor. v. 4. 
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to heaven, I desire to affirm, and shall endeavour to show, that 
a true view of this state is not merely interesting as a theological 
nicety, but also important as of practical value, putting other 
things right, and full of inspiring motive. 

I. Let us then pass at once to consider the state of the 
departed, especially the separated souls of the faithful, after they 
are delivered from the burden of the flesh. 1 propose to notice 
the needful scriptures as we travel on. One passage from which 
we might have expected help we examine in vain. The risen 
Lazarus (John xi.) might have disclosed some of the secrets of 
the things amongst which those four days were spent. But no. 

‘‘Behold a man raised up by Christ, 
The rest remaineth unrevealed ; 
He told it not, or something sealed 
The lips of the Evangelist.” 

We turn to Him who is our forerunner through the grave and 
gate of death. “When He gave up the ghost, He descended into 
hell, the place of departed spirits, and we are told that He went 
and preached to the spirits in prison. We are only now con- 
cerned to notice in this mysterious revelation the consciousness, 
personality, and activity of our Divine Master separated from 
the body, but guickened in (not dy the) Spirit. I think we may 
fairly conclude that the saints are in feeble measure what He was 
in perfect fulness. In feeble measure—yes, in the feeblest pos- 
sible degree like Him. His human spirit, sinless all along, was 
now perfected ; and the third day He, by His own will, as well 
as the will of the Father, loosed the pains of death, because it was 
not possible that He should be holden of it. But in what a different 
state our spirits leave this world, even if we are Christ’s, and I 
am speaking now only of such. How rough is the holiest spirit; 
how unfinished, ignorant, one-sided ; how deeply wounded by 
the bruises and scars of suffering and conflict ; how deformed 
by points of mistaken and imperfect belief. I do not say un- 
belief, for the state of probation has settled that ; they do delzeve 
in the Lord Fesus Christ, and therefore they are saved. Now 
what do such spirits need? I believe they need exactly what 
is provided for them—association with Christ, rest, refreshing, 
healing, illumination, ripening. 

Association with Christ, St. Paul tells us* that to depart 
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is to be with Christ; in His company, in His society, in His 
presence ; with Him alone, stripped of all else ; Satan entirely 
absent ; temptation left behind ; everything distracting removed ; 
all the faculties of the soul absorbed and satisfied in communion 
with Him; anxiety, doubt, difficulty, care, all dissolved and 
melted away in the fact that the soul is present with Him in 
one long, unbroken, abiding presence. Here we can only enjoy 
the realized presence of our Lord by a vigorous spiritual effort, 
thrusting aside and keeping down intervening things ; and what . 
a brief glimpse at most we have then! We can, for the most 
part, more easily feel that He is with us, than that we are with 
Him. But the faithful soul passes hence into the immediate 
presence of the Lord, and let us remember that it is the pre- 
sence of Him glorified. The grave and gate of death is the 
chilling portal that leads to the sunshine of His presence, where 
the soul drinks in and absorbs His Divine brightness. But I 
must pass on to the special points which are revealed to us, or 
which we may infer, which help us to realize with more fulness 
what this being with Christ is. REST. “I heard a voice from 
heaven saying unto me, Write, Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord from henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours” (Rev. xiv. 13). I have no doubt that 
it is in this sense that s/zep is used, both as a general term for 
the state after death,* and in an especial manner of believers. 
“Our friend Lazarus sleepeth” (John xi. 11) ; “fallen asleep in 
Christ” (1 Cor. xv. 18); “them also which sleep in Jesus” 
(1 Thess. iv.14). Sleep such as that of the patriarch—* When 
the sun was going down, a deep sleep fell upon Abram, and 
God talked to him” (Gen. xv. 12); sleep like that of which 
Eliphaz speaks—“ In thoughts from the visions of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth on men” (Job iv. 1 3) ; sleep like that 
of the Bride—“I sleep, but my heart waketh” (Song v. 2). 
Such sleep zz Christ (1 Cor. xv. 18) through Fesus (1 Thess. 
iv. 14), how blessed! The body completely composed, not 
interfering or disturbing ; the soul awake in a dream, but better 
than a dream; one long, tranquil, growing realization of Him 
whom my soul loveth (Song iii. 1). 

It is indeed only the one half of the Sabbath-keeping of 


* ‘Tf her husband be dead” (1 Cor. vii. 39) ; “‘ but some are fallen asleep ” (1 Cor. 
xv. 6), ‘‘since the fathers fell asleep ” (2 Pet. iii. 4). 
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Heb. iv. 9, for a Sabbath comprises both rest and worship. 
But the rest of which we speak leads to the rest (2 Thess. i. 7) 
and worship of heaven. One need but add that the rest is 
complete from conflict, doubt, anxiety, sin. And so this rest 
must be a REFRESHING. How beautiful are the words, and 
how exact is the theology, of the prayer in our office for burial: 
“ Almighty God, with whom do live the spirits of them that 
depart hence in the Lord, and with whom the souls of the 
faithful, after they are delivered from the burden of the flesh, 
are in joy and felicity.” The refreshing was ever present to 
the early Christian mind, and found expression in such phrases 
and wishes, for I will not call them prayers, as “ Deus Christus 
omnipotens spiritum tuum refrigeret.” Surely we gather this 
from our Lord’s assurance to the thief, “ To-day shalt thou be 
with Me in paradise” (Luke xxiii. 43), that garden of happiness. 
HEALING. May we not justly believe that this much-needed 
process must result from the very presence of the soul with Him 
who is the Healer? I have already alluded to the wounds of 
the soul in conflict, as well as to the imperfections, which 
accompany us up to the threshold of the intermediate state, 
and therefore we believe in great measure into it. But Chris- 
tians are “blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(1 Cor. i. 8); it is prayed that “your spirit and soul and body 
be preserved entire, without blame, at the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (1 Thess, v. 23) ;* and I believe this full and per- 
fecting result of the hard work done, and hard fight fought 
here, to be drawn from the immediate healing presence of the 
Lord. Nor can it be possible that ILLUMINATION is withheld. 
For them the darkness is past, and the true light now shineth, 
because they are in His immediate company, who is the light. 
They are imbibing the light, and preparing for that state where 
there is “no night” (Rev. xxi. 25); and in the presence of the 
Lord all darkness of ignorance and imperfect knowledge respect- 
ing Him is dispelled, the soul advancing towards the state of 
which St. Paul says, “ Then shall I know even as also as I am 
known” (1 Cor. xiii. 12), In all these respects, then, those who 
are laid to sleep in Christ are RIPENING for heaven, as we surely 
believe. Ripening, because the fruit of the discipline of this 
life is being developed and brought out, as the results of the 


* See also, and especially, Phil. i. 6, ro. 
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hard winter and windy spring are by the mild warmth of summer, 
when the period of active growth gives place to the more passive 
season of ripening. It is the more passive season, and yet not 
wholly passive. There must be a harmonious tranquil drawing 
out and activity of the soul that is with Christ. It is drawn 
out, no doubt, in emotions of praise, love, gratitude, desire, 
longing. I am indebted toa friend * for the following beautiful 
summary which may be introduced here. “The present or mortal 
state is one of militancy and probation; the zutermediate or 
separate state is one of rest and expectation; the /eavenly 
or resurrection state is one of victory and consummation. Fazth 
is, then, the keynote of the present state, Zope is the attitude of the 
intermediate state, Jove is the perfection of the heavenly state.” 
In the vision of the Revelation we are presented with this hope 
in a highly active form. The souls under the altar “cried with 
a loud voice, saying, How long, O Lord? . . . and white robes 
were given unto every one of them; and it was said unto them, 
that they should rest yet for a little season . . . until their 
fellow-servants also . . . should be fulfilled” (Rev. vi. 10). And 
from the mysterious vision we catch at least this minimum of 
truth, that the departed anxiously and actively long to be “clothed 
upon with our house which is from heaven” (2 Cor.v. 2). And 
further, that they are capable of receiving the white robe in 
assurance of the final victory, in preparation for the palm of 
future manifested triumph, and the loud outspoken voice of 
praise (Rev. vii. 10). 

But further questions open out before us, which claim at 
least a word. How far in this state are consciousness and 
personal identity preserved? To treat these subjects in their 
depth I am wholly unequal. I can only essay to offer a few 
very simple suggestions. The soul even here is conscious of 
the presence of Christ, and surely when “with Christ, which is 
far better,’ that consciousness must be improved and quickened, 
if the hope “far better” be true. But here our immediate 
consciousness is chiefly of earth and carnal things; rarely and 
remotely of Him and of spiritual things. And this even in 
religious matters, the outward visible form more nearly present 
to us than the inward spiritual grace. But there consciousness 
such as that of earth can exist no more. Measures of time, 


* The Rev. L. M. Humbert, Vicar of St. Bartholomew, Hyde, Winchester. 
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succession of events, nearness and distance, are unknown. That 
which is connected with, or perceived through, the organs of 
the body has no place. And, on the other hand, our con- 
sciousness of Him will be immediate and full. There may be 
memory; for Abraham says to Dives in the parable, Sow, 
remember; and if Dives can remember, why should not Lazarus 
too? There must surely be some consciousness of one another, 
at least a sensation, that growing and gathering fulness of 
numbers indicates the drawing near of the great day. But the 
immediate consciousness is of Christ and toward Christ. 

And again of personality. We can scarcely conceive of 
personality without a body. But surely such personality as is 
possible without a body is present there. Our Lord’s mention 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Luke xx. 37, 38), and God as 
their God, is very striking ; and He adds, “ He is not a God of 
the dead, but of the living; for all live unto Him.” But more 
sure and certain is His assurance to the thief: “To-day shalt 
thou be with Me” (Luke xxiii. 43), where personality of a real 
kind is involved. That our personality may need to go through 
some modification is obvious. We can scarce help calling our 
personality selfish now, and isolated it is— 

‘© Rach in his hidden sphere of joy or woe, 

Our hermit spirits dwell.” Christian Year. 
But there our spirits are advanced a stage beyond selfishness. 
They are mellowing and ripening into fitness for the perfect 
society of heaven, the city, the community, the fellowship, where 
the glorified individuality of each member will only display 
more fully the entire union of the whole body; as in a noble 
building the careful finish of each separate detail, each a study 
in itself, adds to the complexity, and yet gives grandeur and 
fulness to the unity of the whole; or as, if I may venture to 
take the highest antitype of unity for an illustration, the three 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity, working distinctly, but never 
separately, do but present in its fulness the one glory of the 
undivided Godhead. 

A few words must be said of the intermediate state of the 
unrighteous. There is but slight allusion to it in the Scrip- 
tures. The most forcible texts are these: “Like sheep they 
are laid in the grave: death shall feed on them, and the 
upright shall have dominion over them in the morning, and 
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their beauty shall consume in the grave from their dwelling ” 
(Ps. xlix. 14). Death will tend them is probably the true 
translation, and their form withers, the grave is their dwelling 
place. We have also the expression used concerning Judas in 
Acts i. 25, the apostleship “from which Judas by transgression 
fell, that he might go to his own place.”* We have that 
which may be gathered from the parable of Dives and Lazarus ; 
and some hints from Matt. xxv. 31, the vision of judgment, 
“when the Son of man shall come in His glory.” On consi- 
dering these, I conclude that the unrighteous have their own 
place distinct, but not yet perfectly separated, from that of 
the righteous; for the Lord, in His discourse, says, “ He shall 
(je. in the day of judgment, and not till then) separate them 
one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats.” As their bodies rest together in the ground, so are 
their spirits, probably, not wholly separated in hell (Szeo/). 
Let us further remember that righteous as well as unrighteous 
are in an unnatural state—soul separated from body—an 
imperfect condition, due to the effects of sin. The righteous 
are not yet wholly free from the hand of death, and the un- 
righteous are not yet wholly and eternally given into it. 
This one circumstance prevents for the moment their total 
division. Perhaps we may gather from Dives and Lazarus, 
that the righteous, in their increasing bliss, are not hidden 
from the wicked in their increasing misery.t Lazarus there 
is in Abraham’s bosom in peace, Dives in pain from the flame: 
both are in hell (2, the grave), but separated by a gulf which 
(to use the figure of the parable) the eye can pass, but the 
foot cannot traverse. And may not the peace of Lazarus and 
the pain of Dives spring from the same cause ? May not the 
presence of Christ, His continued and sustained presence, bring 
out the fitness of Lazarus and the unfitness of Dives to enjoy 
Him? The same warmth softens wax and hardens clay. 
The separation in the intermediate state may be as much 
moral as local. Ido not say moral rather than local, because 
we cling to everything that gives substantial reality to the 

* Add perhaps Matt. v. 26. 

+ That the parable refers to the intermediate, not the final state, seems clear (1) 
‘because the events are represented as happening immediately after death; (2) because 


Dives makes request for his brethren who are alive on earth, which would not have 
been the case after the final judgment. 
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truth. Of course the word local must be used only in a sense 
suitable to spiritual things. I conceive then (though desiring 
to speak under correction) that the presence of Christ thus 
unceasingly manifested, as its operation ripens the incipient 
holiness of the righteous, so may also by its mild light bring 
out the essential unholiness of the unrighteous. The righteous 
spirit shows the genuineness of its righteousness by the fact 
that it developes in the presence of the Lord. The unrighteous 
shows the essential unrighteousness of his spirit in that it is 
scathed as with a flame by the very presence which is light 
and joy to the righteous. And thus the distance continually 
increases between them, until the separation, eternal and final, 
is made at the final judgment. On this solemn and mysterious 
part of the subject I have no more to say or suggest. 

I]. What then can be said of the intermediate state of the 
BOMYeti St. Paul stells. tis ire ‘Cors xv. 44) lt As; sowie 
natural body, it is raised a spiritual body.”  Razsed, I believe, 
not by a violent revolution at the last day, for God mzhil agit 
per saltum, but transformed by a gradual process going on 
now. Whether, then, the body has been laid to rest with 
reverence and preserved with care; whether it has been buried 
in the peaceful ground, as we desire to lie; whether it has 
been lapped in the deep sea waters, or consumed by flame, or 
mangled by evil beasts, it is in the hand of the Lord, and 
undergoing the structural change necessary for the future state 
to which it shall awake. It can only be purified by seeing 
thorough corruption, it can only be re-made by being clean 
dissolved. And yet the substantial identity of each body will 
be substantially preserved. Its individuality will be no doubt 
at once known and recognized by those who have themselves 
undergone the 'like change. The disciples had to be taught 
(for they were yet in mortal flesh) to recognize the spiritual 
body of the Lord; but when taught, they knew Him at once 
when He “showed them His hands and His side.” How this 
mighty change is being accomplished, who can even hint? 
The finest atomic theory is too coarse to help us towards under- 
standing this spiritual remoulding. And yet modern knowledge 
is enriched by the discovery and handling of forces so subtle 
that they seem to hover on the edges of the spiritual world, 
and penetration into the nature and working of germs may 
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enable some Christian philosopher to construct a closer theory 
than we are able to do of the manner in which, out of the 
ruins of the mortal body, the spiritual body is being rebuilt. 
Thus far alone we discern now, that a change is passing over 
the bodies of the dead, which transmutes them from being 
the unwilling and awkward agents into the willing and active 
handmaids of the spirit. Who can think of such a work with- 
out being amazed at the mighty power of God? What a 
sanctity, an unsuspected sanctity, it gives, not to churchyards 
only, but to the whole earth, which still holds in her embrace 
the bodies of all the generations which have been formed out 
of her, and now return into her, “returning a second time into 
their mother’s womb” (John iii. 4), and awaiting a second 
birth. And the figure is true. For she holds them there, or 
rather the Lord holds them in her, not as the pound in the 
napkin, unchanged and undeveloped, not merely in solution, 
but in a state in which active steady change is being carried on. 
What a spirituality it gives to things around us, that they are 
the theatre of this spiritual change, that in them “bodies sown 
in weakness are preparing to be raised in power” (1 Cor. xv. 43), 
such power that the renewed spirit can make no demand to 
which the renewed frame shall not be able to answer. 

III. I have still a third point to make good as best I can, 
and in. the shortest space. A true view of the intermediate 
state tends to satisfy the feelings which have found false vent 
in the doctrine of purgatory and practice of prayer for the dead. 
Prayer for the dead crept into the Church through expanding 
and developing the early expression of a pious wish that the 
departed soul might be at rest, and perhaps was aided by what 
is said to have been the Jewish belief (see 2 Macc. xii. 41-45). 
The doctrine of purgatory, which gradually grew along with it, 
seems to have arisen from two connected causes: (1) Human 
judgment failed to divide. men as they leave this world into 
two classes, and two only. Few seem good enough for heaven, 
fewer seem bad enough for hell; the larger part seem only 
fit for some middle state, and need some further discipline 
before they can be finally assorted. (2) Hence not knowing 
how to fill up the intermediate state, men came to extend a 
kind of probation into it ; resting it chiefly (so far as scriptural 
authority was sought) on I Pet. iii. 19. With reference to that 
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text I may be expected to say a word more, and I will do so. 
It refers to our Lord’s dealings with one set of persons while 
He Himself was in the intermediate state. Whatever other 
works of the same kind He may have undertaken, while His 
spirit was separate from His body, there cannot be the slightest 
pretence for extending its reference to His present work in His 
glorified body since His resurrection. There is no allusion to 
any such work in Hebrews, or hint of it in the Apocalypse. 
The text gives some ground for the lovely fiction of the 
limbus patrum, but affords no foundation, to my mind, for 
any purgatorial system whatever. 

Give then to the intermediate state its true force, and the 
present and the future fall into their right place. The present 
stands out more strongly as the one only state of probation. 
The probation is perfect, though the result can be immediately 
recognized by none save the Lord. Let us admit that this 
result is developed, so that that which is not visible at 
death shall be clearly manifested at judgment ; and we lay 
hold on a belief so spiritual and satisfying, that there is no 
need to seek a supplementary probation, or feign a_ state 
which can be influenced by the prayers of the living. Each 
spirit is dealt with immediately by the Lord; the assaults 
of Satan, the attacks of temptation, the exposures to danger, 
do not exist there. We may probably say that free will, in its 
full sense, does not exist there, nor choice, nor capability of 
sinning. The spirit is acted on and brought out by exposure 
to the presence of Christ, as sensitive metal plates are exposed 
to bring out the results of previous processes upon them. And 
this is true of all spirits, righteous and unrighteous, believing 
and unbelieving. I say then, that for them prayer has no 
place: they are no longer in a mixed state, but exposed to the 
fixed influence of the Lord; their discipline must be entrusted 
to Him, and left to Him alone. And surely, in realizing this, 
there is a satisfaction, deep and true, that all are being dealt 
with by the Lord, with association so intimate and close that 
there is not even room for a human prayer to interpose between 
them and Him. Our feelings, yearning towards the blessed 
dead, find their best satisfaction in regarding them as blessed 
beyond the power of our prayer to touch them ; and in offering 
up prayer, not for them, but to mingle with theirs (if so be they 
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cry, as did the souls under the altar in the vision), “that it 
may please Thee of Thy gracious goodness shortly to accomplish 
the number of Thine elect, and.to hasten Thy kingdom, that we, 
with all those that are departed in the true faith of Thy holy 
Name, may have our perfect consummation and bliss, both in 
body and soul, in Thine eternal and everlasting glory.” * 

And when we look on the intermediate state as one of full 
development of the inchoate condition in which the spirit leaves 
this world, how much more clearly we apprehend the final 
judgment. Not only the vast mass of Christians, whom we 
find it so hard to assign at death to one final state or another, 
just because they are not yet ready for that final sentence to be 
declared, so that their own conscience and the conscience of 
others may recognize it as final—I say not only the vast mass 
of Christians, but the heathen, and those who die in infancy, and 
those who all their life long have been of unsound mind, have 
to be prepared, and shall be prepared ; and when they are pre- 
pared, then shall the judgment be set, and the books be opened. 
There is, indeed, the case of the quick at the coming of the 
Lord. The change, accomplished so gradually in the bodies 
and souls of others, will be perfected immediately in theirs. We 
know not how. The Lord in their case will exercise the mighty 
dispensing power which He seems to have put forth for once 
in the person of Elijah. But over how much is the veil drawn, 
which must remain untouched and unexplained! 

Lastly, then, a full view of the intermediate state gives fresh 
vigour to our conception of the life of heaven. It is a life of 
the utmost conceivable energy, spending itself in unwearying 
service (Rev. xxii. 3) and never-ceasing praise (Rev. iv. 8). 
“There shall be no night there” (Rev. xxii. 5). The rest is 
past, that rest for which the weary long, and the risen saints 
enter on the new life, of which and in which there is no tiring. 
True, heaven is a rest (2 Thess. i. 7), as Canaan was a rest, in 
the sense that we shall there be free from our enemies, and 
settled in our eternal inheritance. True, it is a Sabbath rest, 
as being a life of unending worship. True, it is a rest, inas- 
much as therein the soul finds complete satisfaction and rest ; 
but far more is it a living life, in which all the renewed powers 
are called out and put forth in the active service of the Lord. 


* From the Order for the Burial of the Dead. 
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And as to motives to be derived from pondering this subject, 
I must only now say, we look when we leave the flesh for 
REST. May that inspire us to work and endure now ! 

We look when we depart hence to being WITH CHRIST. Oh 
solemn prospect! May we fit ourselves for that association 
with Him, and now “purify our souls in obeying the truth 
through the Spirit” (1 Pet. 1. 22). 
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A Lecture delivered at the Chapter House of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, 1st June, to the Members of the 
Church Homiletical Society. 


THE greatest of ancient preachers, in one of his homilies on 
St. John’s Gospel, complains of the people who formed his 
congregation at Antioch, towards the end of the fourth century, 
that while most of them were without religious books of any 
kind, the few who possessed a copy of the Bible paid no atten- 
tion to the study of its contents, but were satished with admiring 
the smoothness of the parchment on which it was written, or 
the skilfulness with which the scribe had performed his parte 
They would therefore be dependent entirely upon what might 
be read or preached in church for any knowledge they acquired 
of.the sacred volume. The progress which has ‘been made 
since that time in various ways, and especially by the inven- 
tion of printing, has tended, no doubt, to remove one portion 
of this complaint. The possession of the Bible is no longer 
confined to the rich or to'a few; and many will take care to 


* St. Chrys. on St. John’s Gospel, Hom. xxxii., c. 3. 
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have it beautifully printed and sumptuously bound. It may be 
questioned, however, whether the study of it is at all propor- 
tionably advanced ; and meanwhile the style of preaching which 
our age demands is far less suited than that which was cus- 
tomary in St. Chrysostom’s day, to make our hearers intelli- 
gently acquainted either with the volume as a whole or with 
its several parts. 

But it is not merely the want of a just and rational appre- 
ciation of this most precious and Divine gift (for such I assume 
it to be, upon evidence to be found elsewhere) with which we 
have to contend at the present day. Among those who are 
unwilling to remain ignorant of a branch of knowledge which, 
in its interest and importance, infinitely surpasses every other, 
and who so far deserve our commendation and respect, there 
has arisen on the part of some a hasty assumption of superior 
judgment, little justified by results, together with an impatient 
aversion to the restraints which a due consideration of the 
sacredness of the matters they have undertaken to handle should 
have led them to welcome rather than resent. And thus the 
great blessing of an open Bible, which the Reformers won for 
us in the sixteenth century, is in danger of being perverted, 
partially at least, into a bane; and we must confess, to our 
shame, that the argument of their adversaries has not proved 
altogether groundless, when they urged that the unrestricted 
use of the Scriptures would tend to unsettle, rather than con- 
firm, men in the faith. In short, a culpable supineness, which 
had previously prevailed in regard to Biblical studies, and a 
sluggish, unquestioning acquiescence in the current construction 
and interpretation of the sacred text, has led not unnaturally to 
the opposite extreme; so that there are now not a few who seem 
to be in a condition somewhat similar to that which Milton has 
so well described, in speaking of the fallen angels, aroused to 
action by their leader’s voice after their disastrous overthrow:— 

“* They heard and were abashed ; and up they sprung 
Upon the wing; as when men, wont to watch 


On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 
Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake.” 


In the remarks which Iam to make, it will be my purpose 
to offer what I would hope may serve in some degree as an 
antidote to this temper of mind. I shall endeavour to show 
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that a sound and competent understanding of the Scriptures is 
not to be attained by any man without the recognition and 
practical observance of certain ruling principles ; and in order 
that there may be no danger of mistake in regard to the truth of 
the principles I shall insist on, and the propriety of their appli- 
cation to the case before us, I shall confine myself to the rules 
which the Bible itself prescribes for its own interpretation. 

First requirement—having reference to the moral character and 
standpoint of the reader. 

First, then, it is not to be denied—on the contrary, it is to 
be resolutely maintained—that the Word of God not only 
recognizes the right, but exodus the duty, of private judgment; 
that is, of each individual exercising for himself, so far as he 1s 
able, the powers of reason which God has given him, in regard 
to the matters which he reads therein.* This is shown suffi- 
ciently by our Lord’s own words to the Jews (which I think are 
rightly translated in our authorized version), “Search the Scrip- 
tures,” f and by the praise given in the Acts to the people of 
Berea, because they did “search the Scriptures, whether those 
things were so.’’ 

But in searching the Scriptures we must be content to accept 
the postulate, which they themselves contain, that they are ax 
inspired book. It is no part of my present purpose to lay down 
any precise theory of inspiration. All I have to do is to remind 
you of the fact, and of the consequences which flow from it. 
These consequences are well summed up by Lord Bacon in his 
Treatise On the Advancement of Learning. “Thus much,” he 
writes, “ must be confessed, that the Scriptures, being given by 
inspiration, and not by human reason, do differ from all other 
books iz the author, which by consequence doth draw on some 
difference to be used by the expositor. For the inditer (ze. the 
composer or writer) of them did know four things which no 
man attains to know, which are, 1. The mysteries of the king- 
dom of glory; 2. The perfection of the laws of nature 9 -3>*Dhe 
secrets of the heart of man; and 4. The future succession of all 
ages.” 

It follows, therefore, that the exercise of our reason must be 


* See Hooker, i. p. 143; Bramhall, i. p. 50, who (after Hooker) calls this ‘‘a judg- 
ment of discretion,” and quotes 1 Thess. v. 21, ‘‘ Prove all things,” etc. 
{ John y. 39; Acts xvii. II. 
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applied in due subjection to this consideration, that the Bible, 
as being inspired—inspired in a special sense, different from 
that which we intend when we speak of the ‘inspiration of 
works of mere human genius—so far differs from all other 
books, and claims to be approached with proportionate reverence. 

The next great axiom which, being also drawn from the 
Holy Bible itself, we have to assert, is this, that it will not be 
safe to place dependence upon the judgment which a man may 
form of the true meaning of Scripture, unless he be living, and 
has actually lived for the most part, in the conscientious perform- 
ance of his known moral and religious duty. In proof of this, 
it may suffice to produce the following from among many texts 
to the same effect. We read in the Psalmist (xxv. 14), “ The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him, and He will 
show them His covenant ;” and in the book of Ecclesiastes 
(ii. 26), “ God giveth to a man that is good in His sight wisdom 
and knowledge.” But these He does zot give to the ungodly : 
on the contrary, He withholds them. As we read in the Prophet 
Daniel (xii. 10), “ None of the wicked shall understand ; but the 
wise’’—that is, the godly, the virtuous—*“ shall understand.” 
But the text which speaks home to the point most conclusively 
is that well-known saying of Christ Himself, in St. John’s Gospel 
(vii. 17), “If any man willeth (@€\y) to do God’s will, he shall 
know of the doctrine.”* Otherwise (it is plainly to be inferred) 
he shall not know of it.+ 

And it is to be observed that this necessary qualification— 
this requirement of a virtuous life, of an honest and good heart, 
for the receiving and understanding of the highest kind of 
knowledge, of moral and religious ¢7w¢h—is not a mere theolo- 
gical refinement, nor is it confined to the student of the Scrip- 


* See Luthardt’s ‘‘Saving Truths,” p. 152. Van Mildert’s ‘ Bampton Lectures,”’ 
pp. 28—32. 

t See an admirable sermon on this text, entitled ‘¢ Via Intelligentize,’’ preached 
before the University of Dublin in 1662, by Bishop Jeremy Taylor (Works, vol. Vi., 
P- 373); who, however, in writing it, appears to have been under some obligation to a 
discourse entitled ‘‘ The True Way or Method of attaining Divine Knowledge,”’ by Dr. 
John Smith, of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and published after his death, in 1660. 
See his ‘‘ Select Discourses,” pp- 325. Also South on the same text, vol.i., pp. 146 
1725 Paley, vol. v., p. 318; and Bishop Wilson’s ‘‘ Sacra Privata,” Monday Medita- 
ons, p. 120, For the teaching of the Fathers upon the same point see St. Athan. 
“De Incarn.,” c. 57; St. Chrys. on St. John, Hom. xxiv. ; St. Augustin, ‘‘In Joann. 
Tract.,” xviii. 7, vol. iii., p. 1888. 
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tures only. It has its root in the close relation between the 
intellectual and moral powers; and therefore it did not escape 
the notice even of heathen philosophers, such as Aristotle, who, 
in his well-known Ethical Treatise, makes the striking remark, 
that “the earnestly good man (6 ozovdatos) judgeth of each 
matter rightly; for in each the truth appears to him as it 
really is.”* In the case of the Christian, however, the principle 
admits of a stricter and more imperative application ; involving, 
as it does in our case, sundry considerations of which the 
heathen could have formed no conception. For example, the 
virtue of a good heathen, though doubtless it would comprehend 
prayer—prayer to the Deity as a Superior Being—yet the 
special prayer of the Christian for ¢Juminating grace, in all 
probability it would not comprehend. At all events, the good 
heathen would be utterly a stranger to the personal existence of 
the Holy Spirit of God, to whom we are taught to look more 
especially for enlightenment in the study of the Book of which 
He Himself is the original author. “The xatwral man,’ as St. 
Paul declares “receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for 
they are foolishness unto him; neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.” + “There is nothing 
strange in this ; the very same might be said, mutates mutands, 
of the inability of the merely scientific mind to discern the true 
beauty of the universe. The only difference is, that in the case 
of the spiritual faculty required to distinguish revealed truth, 
the incapacity arises from an unwillingness to receive a divine 
gift, and to come into the light.” Accordingly, the saintly 
Bishop Wilson has remarked that “ Haman reason, though never 
so highly improved, can never see the true meaning of Scripture 
without a principle of grace.” § And hence there would be no 
exaggeration in the saying of a learned man, which Lightfoot, the 
great Rabbinical scholar of the seventeenth century, has recorded, 
that “he got more knowledge by his prayers than by all his 
studies.” || If we desire to enter into the true spirit of the 
works of a human author, we know there is no better method 


* Eth. Nic., lib. iii., ch. iv., § 4. 

+ Core it.. 14. 

+ Bp. Cotterill on ‘The True Relations of Scientific Thought and Religious Belief,” 
Pp. 9 5g. 

§ Works, vol. vi., p. I. 

|| See Bishop Wilson’s ‘‘ Sacra Privata,” p. 119. 
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than to seek for conversation and frequent intercourse with the 
author himself. “If any of you,” saith St. James (i. 5), “lack 
wisdom ”—the wisdom to comprehend Divine things—“ let him 
ask of God, and it shall be given him ; but let him ask in faith, 
nothing wavering.” More especially let him ask in faith that 
the Scriptures are what they profess to be, the word of God ; 
that they came not at any time by the will of man, but [holy] 
men of God wrote them, as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost ; * and that, in order to enable His true servants to under- 
stand His Word, God will give, as He has promised, the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask Him. 

Nor is this all. The virtue of a good heathen would not 
include that species of goodness which the Bible teaches us is 
most of all essential to the knowledge of Divine truth. I 
mean the qualities of meekness, of humility, of childlike submis- 
sion of our understandings to the word of God.t “If any man 
think himself wise,’ says St. Paul (1 Cor. iii. 18), “let him 
become a fool, that he may be wise.” And St. James professes 
to deliver the general sense of Scripture when he writes (iv. 6) 
that “ God resisteth the proud ;” resisteth them, we may be sure, 
not least, in the attempted interpretation of His own word ; 
“but giveth grace unto the humble.” In like manner we read 
in the Palmist (xxv.9), “The meek will the Lord guide in 
judgment ; the meek will He teach His way.” Whereas of “the 
froward,” however they may be gifted with intellectual powers, 
it is declared in the book of Job (v. 14)—and how often have 
we seen it fulfilled, within our own experience, to our great 
astonishment !—* they meet with darkness in the day time, and 
grope in the noonday as in the night.” “When I was a young 
man,” says St. Augustin, “I approached the study of the Bible 
with shrewdness of disputation, and not with meckness of inquiry; 
and thus, by my own perverse temper, I closed the door of the 
Bible against myself, because I sought with pride what can only 
be found by humility.’ In this point of view the form of 
thanksgiving which our blessed Lord Himself repeated on more 
than one occasion is most important (Matt. xi. 25; Luke x. 2 i): 

* 2 Pet. i. 21; comp. Mark xii. 36; Acts i. 16, xxviii. 25; Heb. ix. 8; 1 Pet.i. 11. 
+ See Van Mildert ut supr., p. 34. sg. Bishop Taylor, vol. xi., p. 377. Ductor Dub, 
Our wills also must be humble, and apt and desirous to learn, and willing to obey 


“* *Obedite et intelligetis,’ by Azmzlity and obedience we shall be best instructed.” 
t St. Aug., Serm. li, vol. v., p. 409. 
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“JT thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because 
Thou hast Aid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes ;” that is, to men of childlike dispost- 
tions, though of mature years. And hence we may sce how 
proper is that exhortation which the Church of England gives 
in her Book of Homilies, put forth at a time when it was 
necessary to meet the objection that to read the Bible is a 
perilous thing : “If you be afraid to fall into error by reading 
of Holy Scripture, I shall show you how you may read it 
without danger of error. Read it humbly, with a meek and 
lowly heart, to the intent you may glorify God, and not your- 
self, with the knowledge of it ; and read it not without daily 
praying to God that He would direct your reading to good 
effect ; and take upon you to expound it no further than you 
can plainly understand it. For, as St. Augustin saith, the know- 
ledge of Holy Scripture is a great, large, and a high place ; 
but the door is very low, so that the high and arrogant man 
cannot run in, but he must stoop low, and humble himself, that 
shall enter into it.” * 

And let it not be said that, in dealing thus with the creatures 
of His own hand, God is exacting more than He has a right 
to require from those upon whom He condescends to bestow 
the gift of His written Word; more especially when He has 
plainly intimated that the gift will not profit us—or at least 
not profit us to the full—unless we accept and act upon the 
conditions He affixes to it. But more than this. When a 
human author writes obscurely, and so renders his meaning 
“hard to be understood,” the reader, in resentment, is at liberty 
to discontinue the perusal, and to throw aside the book. On the 
other hand, the author is free to retort that the blame lies not 
in any real obscurity on his part, but in dulness or want of 
intelligence on the part of the reader ; vindicating himself by 
the remark which once was made under such circumstances, 
“Intelligibilia, non intellectum fero” —“I offer you things 
capable of being understood, but I do not, I cannot, give you the 
capacity to understand them.” But in neither of these respects 
is the case such between the Author and the readers of Holy 
Scripture. On the one hand, it is competent for God, in giving 
us His written Word, not only (as I have said) to prescribe the 


* «Of the Knowledge of Holy Scripture,” 2nd Part. Homilies, ed. 1840, p. 6 
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‘ moral condition which is necessary to enable us rightly and 
fully to comprehend its meaning, but also to reguzre and insist 
wpon our reading it, even though we may find it, in many parts, 
dark and difficult ; containing as it does, by its own confession, 
“many things hard to be uttered ;” and again, “some things 
hard to be understood.” * On the other hand, it is He who 
can, and does, give us the power to enter into its meaning ; 
and who can, and does, increase to us that power, in proportion 
as we seek to fulfil the moral condition which it has pleased 
Him to prescribe for its perusal. 

But although it thus appears that virtue and godliness, not 
as merely human and moral, but as Christian graces, are indis- 
pensable requirements for the right understanding of the Divine 
oracles, and consequently that every bad man—nay, every man 
who is ot spiritually minded, who is puffed up with conceit of 
his own wisdom, or learning, or ability—mwst Oe, so far as he 
trusts to his own judgment, a bad interpreter of Holy Scripture; 
it will not therefore follow that every virtuous and godly man 
may safely depend upon his own sufficiency for exemption from 
error 0” that account alone. And this remark leads us on to a 
third great and equally indispensable principle which the Bible 
lays down for its own interpretation. The principle I refer to 
is to be gathered, for example, from the Prophet Jeremiah, 
where we read (vi. 16), “ Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in the 
ways, and see and ask for the old paths, where is the good 
way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls.” 
And from Isaiah (xxxviii. 19), “The father to the children 
shall make known Thy truth ;” a rule which had been laid 
down more fully by the Psalmist (Ixxviii. 5,6): “The Lord 
established a testimony in Jacob, and appointed a law in Israel, 
which He commanded our fathers that they should make known 
to their children ; that the generation to come might know 
them, even the children which should be born, who should arise 
and declare them to their children.’t Now, when we consider 
that at the time these precepts were given the Jews were 
already in possession of a large portion of their own Scriptures, 
it is manifest that this traditional teaching was to be regarded 
not as superseding those Scriptures, or as detracting in any way 


* Heb. v. 11; 2 Pet. iit, 16, 
+ See Dr. Mill’s Sermon on this text, 
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from their supreme authority, but as supplying the guidance — 
whereby men were to be led to understand them rightly. Nor 
was this guidance to be rejected even in a degenerate age— 
for such was the age in which Isaiah wrote—but only to be 
used more cautiously; or (if necessary) to be drawn from a 
remoter period, ere the stream of tradition had become darkened 
and impure. And the same principle reappears in the New 
Testament, as applicable no less to the latter volume of Reve- 
lation ;* for instance, where St. Jude exhorts the brethren (ver. 3) 
to “contend earnestly for the faith once for all delivered unto 
the saints,’ he evidently contemplates a body of doctrine 
current in the Church, outside the New Testament Scripture 
(part of which, indeed, was not then written), and capable of 
being used so as to verify, or, as it might be, to correct the 
impressions which, to minds differently constituted and imper- 
fectly informed, the letter of that Scripture might be liable 
to convey: a body of doctrine which St. Paul ‘speaks of more 
than once as “the deposit,” rv mapaxarabykyy (1 Tim. 
vi. 20; 2 Tim. i. 14); and again, as “the form of sound 
words,” vrotimwow vytawwovtay hoywv (2 Tim. i. 13), which 
was not to be called in question, but to be held fast and 
handed down, from generation to generation, to the end of 
time. 

But further ; while the handing down of this deposit in strict 
fidelity is a duty binding on all members of the Church, lay as 
well as clerical, it is more especially incumbent upon those who 
are called and set apart to the sacred ministry. There is abun- 
dant evidence, both in the Old and New Testament, that God, 
in giving His revelation to man, provided also, from the very 
first, for the permanent institution of a special order of men, 
whose office it should be not only to make known His written 
word, but to guard it from erroneous and novel interpretation. + 
Thus the prophet Malachi declares, as in God’s name (ii. 17), 
“The priest’s lips should keep knowledge, and they (ze. the 
people) should seek the law at his mouth ; for he is the messenger 
of the Lord of hosts.” In like manner, under the Gospel, it is 


* See Stillingfleet’s Charge for 1696, in ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Cases,” i., p. 119 sg. ; also, 
Archbishop Potter’s Works, vol. ii., on ‘* Church Government,” Preface, p. 4; and 
vol. i., ‘‘ Defence of Charge for 1719,” p. 362. 

+ See Bramhall, vol. i., p. 52, who calls this ‘‘a judgment of direction.” 
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required by St. Paul, in his epistle to Titus, that every one to be 
ordained to the pastoral charge should be prepared to “ hold fast 
the faithful” or true “word, as he hath been taught, (so) that he 
may be able both to exhort believers by his sound teaching, 
and to convince the gainsayers” (Titus i. 9). On the other 
hand, the people are admonished to “ obey and submit them- 
selves,” so as to “follow the faith” of those who have spoken 
unto them the word of God, and “who watch for their souls as 
they that must give account” (Heb. xiii. 7,17; see also 1 Thess. 
v. 12, 13). And it is not, perhaps, superfluous to remark, that 
this provision of a standing ministry harmonizes with the peculiar 
form which the body of revelation has been made to assume,— 
a form in which the absence of anything approaching to a 
systematic exhibition of religious truth, or even of moral duty, 
is singularly conspicuous, as regards both its general structure 
and its component parts. For if the Bible had been composed 
in such a way as to contain a regular course of theological 
instruction so plain that it could not be mistaken, it is obvious 
that the prophetic or didactic office of the Church and of the 
ministry would have been less needed than it now is.* 

At the same time, however, it is to be borne in mind that the 
great principle of which I now speak, the principle of tradition, 
just and salutary as it is within proper bounds, is never to be 
insisted on without admitting the fullest freedom of appeal to 
the superior authority of the written and inspired Word. Nor 
must we allow ourselves to be driven from this position because 
it may be tauntingly said that we are arguing in a circle when 
we so plead. We argue only as the Bible itself has taught us. 
Take, for example, the solemn text in which our blessed Lord 
declares, “He that loveth” (and therefore he that regardeth, 
he that obeyeth) “father or mother more than Me, is not worthy 
of Me.” How, it may be asked, are we to avoid this condemna- 
tion, if, as we have seen, one and not the least binding form of 
traditional teaching, which the Scripture itself insists on, is that 
of our parents? How are we to know whether the teaching or 
the command of a parent is, or is not, consistent with the mind 
and will of Christ? Only by comparing it with Holy Scripture, 
by bringing it to that ove test. And this we must do for our- 
selves, by our own judgment, upon our own responsibility. It 


* See Bishop Harold Browne on the Thirty-nine Articles, p. 31. 
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was this that our Reformers did in the sixteenth century, and we 
have accepted (and God forbid that we should ever cease to accept 
and-to justify/) their deed. They were willing to go back to 
earlier and more trustworthy tradition; but, above all, they 
appealed to Scripture as decisive against the miserable degene- 
racy of their own times. We conclude, therefore, that when the 
Bible refers us to tradition as helpful in many ways to its own 
elucidation, it does not, by so doing, intend to make it supple- 
mentary or co-ordinate, still less superior, to itself. And here, 
I need scarcely tell you, we differ altogether from the Church of 
Rome, which gives to unwritten tradition a place of authority 
in its teaching co-equal with that of the written Word,* thereby 
cutting itself off from all hope or possibility of self-amendment ; 
while at the same time it includes in the canon of Scripture 
almost the whole of the books which we call apocryphal ; + thus 
doubly weakening—might I not say disannulling?—the only 
security which we have for the revelation of the truth as God 
has given it. 
It may be said, indeed, that the place which we ourselves 
assign to tradition—for instance, to the tradition, not only of 
the canon of Scripture, but of the primitive creeds, as furnishing 
the main outline for the true interpretation of Goa’s Word t—is 
of sucha kind that we thereby exclude the possibility of progress 
in religious truth. And this, in a certain sense, we must admit. 
We do not shrink from accepting the aphorism of one of the 
greatest of our divines, the author of the “ Exposition of the 
Apostle’s Creed,” in a Latin sermon preached two centuries ago, 
before the University of Cambridge: “ Philosophia quotidie pro- 
gressu, theologia nisi regressu non crescit”—Philosophy increases 
daily by going forward, theology only by going back.§ We do 
not scruple, I repeat, to accept this aphorism, because the Bible 
itself gives no encouragement to the fond imagination that we 
are to look forward to new paths of man’s discovery ; but, on 
the contrary, it plainly teaches, as we have seen, that we are 


* Streitwolf, Libr. Symbol. i. p. 13 5g. Conc. Trid. Sess. iv.) I 546. 

+ Lbid., p. 14. 

+ See Bp. Marsh’s Let, pp. 467—478, for quotations from the Fathers on this 
subject. 

§ Bp. Pearson, ‘‘ Minor Theol. Works,” yol. ii, p. 10. Comp. Macaulay’s 
“Essays,” vol. iii, pp. 101—106, “‘ Divinity, properly so called, is not a progressive 
science.” 
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to look backward for the old paths of God’s appointment, if we 
would desire to “find rest for our souls.” And yet there is a 
sense, and that a most legitimate one, in which progress may 
be predicated of theology also. The body of the child and of 
the man is the same body, though developed gradually into 
fairer proportions and a goodlier size. In like manner the 
body of theological truth has had its periods of growth, but 
only by adhering to the same structural organization which it 
received at its birth. This is essential to the very nature of a 
revelation from above, that man has no power to change its 
character or its lineaments, to add anything to them, to 
detract anything from them.* His whole duty in regard to it 
is to endeavour to consolidate, to expand, to place the inter- 
dependence of the several parts in more exact relation and in 
clearer light; to take heed that the produce of the inspired 
Word do not degenerate through careless or mistaken hus- 
bandry ; but rather that the upgrowth of the same seed, while 
it contains its original qualities whole and unimpaired, may 
continually exhibit flowers of greater and more varied beauty, 
may continually bring forth richer and more abundant fruit. 
We do not therefore deny that difficulties, arising out of 
imperfect knowledge of science or of history, may continue to 
be cleared up more or less by further discovery or by deeper 
research ; but neither do we expect that a clearer comprehension 
of the main articles of Christian belief will be ever obtained by 
man in the flesh, than was obtained, for example, by divines, 
such as Hooker or Bp. Pearson; or that saintlier lives will be 
ever lived upon earth than were lived by men such as George 
Herbert or Thomas Ken. It is certain that the powers of the 
human mind, as of the body, are limited ; and it is scarcely 
less certain that even before the appearance of Christianity 
they had been tested to the full. Among the ancient Romans, 


* See Deut. iv. 2, xii. 32; Rev. xxii. 18, 19. But comp. Bp. Butler, ‘* Anal.,” 
Part IL, ch. iii., p. 256 sg.—an important passage to be borne in mind in connection 
with Bp. Pearson’s aphorism—“ Practical Christianity, etc., several parts of Scripture.” 
See also Bp. Thirlwall, Charge for 1857, p. 8: ‘‘To the end of time there can be no 
assignable limits to the ¢vwe development, and above all to the practical application, of 
the truths contained in Holy Scripture; and so the later stages of this development 
may well transcend the earlier, the new things be better than the old”? And Lord 
Bacon, ‘‘ Ady. of Learning,” quoted in ‘* Memoirs of C. Kingsley,” ii., p. 344: “ Let 
men endeavour at endless progress or proficiency in both” (divinity and philosophy). 
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and still more among the Greeks, they had substantially reached 
a limit beyond which (except in the single domain of experi- 
mental philosophy) they will never in this world be allowed to 
pass. 

So far I have noticed only the preliminary principles which 
_ the Bible prescribes for its own interpretation, being such as 
have reference to the peculiar authorship of the book itself, and 
to the moral qualities and standing-point of the interpreter. 
These principles are, as you have seen, very weighty and 
important, and deserve far more consideration than, it is to be 
feared, they commonly receive at the present day. And hence 
it is obvious to remark, that, so long as a large proportion of 
those who undertake the part of interpretation, whether for the 
guidance of themselves alone, or of others also, are so little 
careful to fulfil the conditions which (God Himself has told us) 
are necessary for its performance, we may cease to wonder at 
the diversity of opinion which prevails around us; and conse- 
quently that so much of “uman error is made to appear to flow 
from the very source and fountain of Divine truth. 

May we be pérmitted, through God’s mercy, to look forward 
to a better time! to a time when the responsibility of the 
common possession, of the unrestricted perusal, and of the official 
exposition of the Word of God may be more deeply felt ; when 
there may be seen among us more zznocency of life, more exercise 
of prayer, more cherishing of the spiritual gift, more subjection 
and humility of mind, more drawing towards each other for 
mutual correction and mutual confirmation in the common 
faith ; above all, more reverence for the Scripture itself, as alone 
able (if we read it and study it as we ought to do) to “make 
us wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Outlines of Sermons 
from the Alternative Eoening Lessons, ete. 


The figures in square brackets, thus, [6] refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 


July 25th. 
The Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 


Ep. 1 Cor. x. I—13. Gos. Luke xvi. I—9. Ps. Cxix. 33—104. 
Less, 1 Kings x. 1—24; Luke ix. 51—56; 1 Kings xi, I—14, or xi. 26—43; Matt. 
xili. I—23. 


THE FALL OF SOLOMON, AND ITS LESSONS. 


BY THE REV. C. E, E, APPLEYARD, B.A., INCUMBENT OF JESUS CHURCH, 
TROUTBECK. 

1 KinGs xi. 31.—‘‘ Behold, [ will rend the kingdom out of the hand of Solomon.” 

Introduction. 

If this chapter had not been written, and we had only the Chronicles 
of the Kings of Israel and of Judah to refer to, the character of Solomon 
would have been handed down as that not only of the gveates¢t and the 
wisest, but also as that of one of the des¢ kings who ever sat upon a 
throne. 

His wisdom, wealth, commercial enterprise, peaceful intercourse with 
foreign nations, his princely gifts to the house of God—these and other 
circumstances would have led us to confess with the Queen of Sheba, 
that ‘‘because the Lord loved Israel for ever, therefore made He Solomon 
to do judgment and justice.” 

But this eleventh chapter had been written before the publication of the 
Chronicles ; the story of Solomon’s fall had been told; and although 
we can easily understand the feelings which prompted the author of the 
Chronicles not to repeat what was already only too familiar, yet, as we 
find both the good and the bad side of Solomon’s character pourtrayed 
in the Word of God, our duty is not to exercise our ingenuity in trying 
to explain away or to account for the insertion of the “dark picture,” 
but to learn the lessons which the history of King Solomon, even on 
its dark side, is meant to teach. 
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J. The causes leading to Solomon’s fall. 

Give a brief résumé of chapters x. and xi. (which are not two, but one 
in the Hebrew), and point out— 

1. That his fall was gradual. 

No man becomes wholly abandoned or altogether depraved at once: 
formation of character is, both in its construction and destruction, a gradual 
process ; it is impossible for a man to rid himself, dy @ single effort, of 
all that is true and honest ; we can rid ourselves of these good qualities 
only one by.one, as sailors lighten their ships [1]. 

2. Why so? Because— 

(x) Conscience will have its say [2]. 

(2) God’s Spirit strives with man [3] [4] [5]. 

(3) The Great Mediator pleads, “Let it alone this year also.” 

(4) A warning is oftentimes given. (Witness here David’s warnings 
to his son, and God’s warning by dream and appearance to Solomon.) 


II. The consequences of Solomon’s fall. 

_ i. It brought down God’s displeasure on himself. (See details in this 
chapter.) 

2. And also upon his kingdom. 

Even the sins of obscure men pass in their effects beyond the power of 
their perpetrators (as no man liveth, no man dieth, so no man sinneth 
to himself), but how much more the sins of the great ones of the 
earth! [6.] 

How this is illustrated in Solomon’s case [7]. 

(1) He chose wives and concubines from nations with whom God had 
forbidden His people to intermarry; hence contagion from such a bad 
example. 

(2) He first built a temple for God, and then on the opposite hills 
built temples to the impure deities of the heathen, thus suggesting the 
idea that God would countenance a divided allegiance, and that religion 
admits of compromise. 


III. The lessons to be learnt from Solomon’s fall. 

1. “Take heed lest ye fall.” Great opportunities bring with them 
great responsibilities, and such cannot be neglected with impunity. 
Solomon might have united the spirit of the missionary with that of the 
merchant. (See prayer at dedication of Temple.) 

2. “How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom 
of God!” 

Wealth applied only to selfish ends carries no blessing with it, but 
hardens the heart, and causes it to lose its hold upon God. 
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3. “Fear God, and keep His commandments ; for this is the whole 
duty of man.” 

From youth even to old age, the only safe way lies in trying to keep 
the statutes and the commandments of our God. 

4. “The science which is most necessary for us to learn is how to 
preserve ourselves from the contagion of bad example.” (Xenophon.) 

Mere fead knowledge will not save; it is earvt knowledge, which 
Solomon lacked, which David his father prayed for and obtained, and 
which we want. 

We must covet the true riches of Him who was greater than Solomon, 
and who has become for us Wisdom and Sanctification and Redemption. 
And we must desire that greatwess of character which lies in the path- 
way of humility, and that purity of character which is so beautifully and 
sweetly symbolized for us in the very lilies of the field. 


August 1st. 


The Genth Sunday after Trinity. 


Lp. 1 Cor. xii, III. Gos, Luke xix. 41—47. ss. i.—viil. 
Less. 1 Kings xii, I—33; Rom. ii. I—15 ; 1 Kings xili. I—34, or xvil. I—24 3 
Matt. xvi. 24—xvil. 13. 


GOD’S RAVENS. 


BY THE REV. W. M. SINCLAIR, M.A., VICAR OF ST. STEPHEN’S, 
WESTMINSTER. 

1 KInGs xvii. 6.—‘‘ And the ravens brought him bread and flesh in the morning, 
and bread and fresh in the evening.” 

I. Introduction. : 

1. A miracle always has a worthy object and a proportional occasion. 

2. Elijah was “the grandest and most romantic character that Israel 
ever produced.” | 

3. Sketch of his life and its features: (1) rare, sudden, and brief 
appearances ; (2) undaunted courage and fiery zeal; (3) brilliancy of 
his triumphs; (4) pathos of his despondency ; (5) glory of his depar- 
ture; (6) calm beauty of his reappearance. 

4. The unique strength of his faith made it reasonable and likely that 
God should do for him unique things. With his life was for the time 
involved the moral life of Israel: the famine was desperate, and he had 
many enemies. The Rabbinical tradition, that the ravens took the bread 
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and meat out of Ahab’s kitchen, only emphasizes the fact that we need 
not attempt to explain the simple statement of Scripture. 


II. The miracle illustrative of God’s providence. 

1. “Yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
their bread” (Ps. xxxvil. 25). ‘Bread shall be given him, his waters 
shall be sure” (Isa. xxxiil. 16). ‘ He hath said, I will never leave thee 
_ nor forsake thee” (Heb. xiii. 5). 

2. The Almighty encourages those who have in Him a conscientious, 
practical, living faith, to a direct dependence on Him for the necessaries 
of life. ‘ Give us this day our daily bread” (Matt. vi. 11). “All these 
things shall be added unto you” (Matt. vi. 33). 

3. Lot that He would discourage personal forethought and prudence. 
“Tf any would not work, neither should he eat” (2 Thess. ili. 10). “If 
any provide not for his own,” etc. (1. Tim. v. 8). “Take no thought ” 
(Matt. vi. 25) means “be not harassed with doubt ;” and in Luke xii. 
22 the word means “be not tossed about at sea.” 

A golden mean is the truth in this as in all things: neither too much 
calculation and anxiety on the one hand, nor indolence on the other ; 
but an endeavour to do our best, a strict limitation of ambition and 
greed, and a firm reliance on God for the rest. 


III. Notice that the ravens came direct from God. 

1. “In Him we live and move and have our being” (Acts xvii. 28). 
It is difficult, when we get accustomed to the laws of nature, and the 
obvious facts of human intervention, to recollect and realize the univer- 
sality of God’s operations. Yet the more we know of the laws of nature, 
and of the great lacunee which necessarily exist in scientific demonstra- 
tion, the more we really learn of God’s ways. 

2. “Every good gift,” etc. (James i. 17). The blessings come more 
specially from the great goodness of God,—more from the personal 
direction of His government than from His mere allowance, as some 
things seem to come. 

3. “The righteous shall flourish like the palm tree” (Ps. xcii 12). 
The measure of these blessings of God seem proportional to faith. The 
blessing may not be exactly that desired ; but the more our wills are in 
accordance with God’s, the more perfect in itself the blessing will be. 

IV. Elijah was only allowed to have enough for each meal. 

1. God’s ravens will not bring us necessarily riches, or widespread 


influence, or success ; only as much as is good for us. 
2. We are not the best judges of what is enough ; we must leave it 


to God. 
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V. The ravens were the most unexpected and apparently 
almost impossible purveyors. 

1. The blessing may come in disguise. 

2. It may seem black instead of white,—affliction, loss, and disap- 
pointment. That which appears harsh may be the greatest mercy. 

VI. Lessons: 

Faith. 

Dependence on God, not sluggish shifting of responsibility on Him. 

Forethought, but not worldliness. 

Content a condition of obtaining God’s smile. 

Growth in grace, that the blessings may grow. 

“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness ; for they 
shall be filled.” That is the truest blessing. 


August 8th. 
Che Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
Ep. 1 Cor, xv. III. Gos. Luke xviii. g—14. Pss. xxxviii.—xliil. 


Less. 1 Kings xviii. 1—46 ; Rom. viii. 1-17; 1 Kings xix. I—21, or xxi. I—29; 
Matt. xxi. I—22. 


THE TRAGEDY OF JEZREEL. 
BY REV. A. R. SYMONDS, M.A., VICAR OF WALMER. 
1 KINGs xxi. 20.—‘‘ And Ahab said to Elijah, Hast thou found me, O mine enemy?” 


THREE leading characters cross the stage of this chapter: the weak bad 
man, Ahab; the strong bad woman, Jezebel; the strong good man, 
Elijah. These severally play their part in the tragedy here narrated. 

Scene opens at Jezreel. ‘There Ahab’s palace and pleasure-grounds. 
Enough these, even for a king; but to ill-regulated minds, neither 
splendour nor abundance breeds content. Hard by is a vineyard, which 
Ahab longs for. He makes Naboth a fair enough offer for it. Why 
could not Naboth oblige his king? Was it not churlish to refuse? No. 
Not right for an Israelite to alienate his paternal inheritance (Lev. 
xxv. 23; Numb. xxxvi. 7; Ezek. xlvi. 13). The law being on Naboth’s 
side, Ahab could not force him to sell. Chagrined, therefore, at being 
thus thwarted, he sulks and refuses food. See how inordinate desires 
punish themselves—their own torment (Prov. xiv. 14). 

When a man gives way to lust and coveting, does not struggle 
against them, a tempter is sure to be at hand to put him on gratifying 
them one way or anotner [8] [9]. So here. Alas! in this case, the 
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tempter is his own wife. Sad indeed is it, when she who should be 
his better-half becomes a man’s seducer to evil (vera5, 7). 

Ahab was wicked and weak, Jezebel wicked and strong. So generally 
it happens when a woman takes to evil courses, that she goes to 
more daring lengths. A bad man a bad thing, but a bad woman a 
thousand times worse; a greater outrage of nature; hence sinks to 
deeper depths of infamy. An infamous notoriety attaches to this woman, 
and her name is now the common epithet for any bold, bad woman. 

Jezebel’s plan was to get Naboth convicted of blasphemy and treason, 
because then his property would become confiscated to the crown 
(ver. 8—r10). She succeeds through servile compliance of a corrupt 
magistracy (ver. 11—14). Proof this of moral degradation of nobles 
and elders, under influence of their apostacy to idolatry. Naboth a 
faithful adherent of the true religion, hence hostility towarcs him of 
the Baalites, and his hasty and unrighteous conviction. 

So, Naboth being dead, and his property confiscated to the crown, as 
that of an executed traitor, Ahab sets off in haste, attended by Jehu 
and Bidkar (2 Kings ix. 25, 26), to take possession. Ha! but who 
stands there at the vineyard to daunt him? It is Elijah. Ahab had 
thought to lose not a moment in seizing his spoil. So successful 
the plot, that he anticipated no hindrance or opposition. Ay, but the 
eye of the Omniscient had tracked him throughout his villainy (ver. 
I7—19). So now, again, as once before (xviii. 17), the prophet con- 
fronts the potentate, and denounces him (ver. 20o—24). Behold how, 
in the passion of his fear, Ahab exclaims against his stern reprover, 
“Hast thou found me, O mine enemy?” That utterance of resentful 
alarm at once the outcry of a guilty conscience and the impotent pro- 
test of a man weak in his wickedness [10] [11]. 

1. “Be sure,” said Moses to the Reubenites, “ your sin will find you 
out ” (Numb. xxxii. 23). What an exemplification here! how literally 
was Elijah’s denunciation fulfilled! Jehu and Bidkar, whom Ahab had 
taken to witness his triumph, become agent and witness respectively of its 
carrying out (2 Kings ix. 25, 26). Yes, and history and human expe- 
rience are ever bearing witness to this, that sin finds out the sinner; and 
that, not simply in punishment following sin, but in the sin becoming 
its own means of detection and punishment—in a certain correlation of 
sin and its penalty. ‘Thine own wickedness,” etc. (Jer. ii. 19). “Be 
not deceived, God is not mocked,” etc. (Gal. vi. 7). “ Whoso breaketh 
a hedge,” etc. (Eccles. x. 8). 

2. Success in wrong-doing the sinner’s loss. Better indeed had it 
been for Ahab if Jezebel’s scheme had failed. Men often fret and fume 
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if thwarted in attaining some coveted object, yet may it have been 
their mercy to be so thwarted. It is Divine goodness which again 
and again hedges up our way, and providentially coerces us. To be 
given up to the devices and desires of our own hearts is the sorest of 
judgments [12]. 

3. The fatal mistake of resenting righteous rebuke. Terrible was 
Ahab’s mistake in calling Elijah his enemy. ‘That uncompromising 
rebuker his truest friend, would he only have listened to him instead 
of yielding to the siren seductions of Jezebel. Oh, beware of kicking 
against the pricks of conscience, or resenting faithful warning! [13.] 
The denunciations of Scripture, terrible as may seem their tone, are 
really the voices of love, crying, “ Turn ye, turn ye; why will ye die?” 


August 15th. 
The Twelfth Sunday atter Trinity. 


Ep. 2 Cor. iii. 4—9. Gos. Mark vii. 31—37.- Pss. \xxv.—lxxviil. 
Less. 1 Kings xxii. 140; Rom. xii. 1—21; 2 Kings ii. I—15, or iv. 8—37 ; 
Matt. xxiv. 29—5I. 


THE HOME AT SHUNEM, IN SORROW AND IN JOY. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., BISHOP OF OSSORY. 


2 KinGs iv. 26.—‘‘ Js it well with thee? Is it well with thy husband? Ts tt well 
with the child? And she answered and said, It is well.” 

Tuis verse is the centre of a thrilling narrative ; it gives the clue to the 
whole story, and lets us into the secret of peace in a blessed home, 
whether in prosperity or adversity. 

We have a picture of human vicissitudes, the serenity and brightness 
of tranquil days, and then the thunder-cloud, the lightning flash, the 
darkness, the desolation. 

But it is a picture of a godly home, where God is loved and honoured 
when all is bright, and therefore confided in when all is dark. A model 
{or a Christian household. 


I. The home of Shunem in brighter days. 

God had favoured it with earthly riches ; but its inmates had better 
wealth. Had some one asked them, “Is it well?” the answer would 
be, ‘ Yes, for our treasure is in heaven.” ‘This is “true riches,” All 
else is poverty. | 

See how this higher life exhibited itself. The lady of the manor 
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opens her door to the visits of the prophet (ver. 8). She prized those 
visits for herself and her household as seasons of spiritual instruction 
and refreshment. Nor did she neglect the public means of grace. This 
plain from verse 23. 

The lady of Shunem is anxious to secure the continuance of such 
religious advantages. Consults her husband, and carries him with her 
in her plans for the quiet of her guest and the good of her household 
(ver. 9, 10). How beautiful and blessed to see husband and wife of 
one mind in plans of Christian charity; the one suggesting, the other 
adopting ; both vieing with each other in what is good and useful. 

The prophet’s visits lead to further blessings. The home at Shunem 
was a childless one, but not discontented. They could say, even as to 
this, “It is well.” But in answer to Elisha’s prayer an heir is given 
(ver. 11—17). We can imagine the new joy, the increased sunshine 
in that home ; how that child was trained for God by his parents ; what 
interest in him was felt by the prophet. 

Had some one asked then, ‘“‘ /s z¢ well,” etc., the reply would be, “ It 
is well,” not because of our estate, not because there is an heir to 
inherit it; but because “the Lord is our God,” etc. 

Are you prosperous, etc.? Put this question, and try if you can 
give this answer. If so, you are truly rich. If not, you are poor indeed 
(Rev. iil. 17, 18). 

The question is first for the sou/—‘ Is it well” with that? well for 
eternity ? (Eccles. vili. 12, 13.) It is well with the soul when Christ is 
ours. 

The question is next for the ousehold—“ Is it well” with them? Are 
you trying to make it so? 


II. The home of Shunem in time of adversity. 

The cup of blessing had been filled ; how soon it turns to bitterness ! 
How often the crowning blessing becomes the source of deepest trial ! 

The child of promise had grown up like a tendril round their hearts 2 
what endearing ways! what happy prospects! but the blossom fades - 
he is dying in his mother’s arms (ver. 18, 19). We can imagine her 
feelings, her hopes, her fears. All is over! “ He sat on her knees tik 
noon, and then died.” 

“Ts it well?” Mark her calmness, her self-possession, her quiet 
faith. She goes to her husband, but does not reveal the sad intelligence; 
she will not cause him one needless pang, whilst a spark of hope 
remains. And she has one hope, a hope that nothing but mighty faith 
could inspire (ver. 21—25) [14]. 

And now she is on her rapid way to Carmel. She meets Gehazi and 
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THE QUESTION, “Is it well?” it includes the living and the dead— 
herself, her husband, her child. Her answer is ready ; for each, for all, 
STT 1s WELL” 

Well! for it was God’s will, and that must be right. 

Well! for all things work together for good to them that love Him. 

Well ! for her child was safe; kept for her; to be given back again. 

“© woman, great is thy faith,” and rich was thy reward—a reward of 
piety before, in giving thee the child—a reward of fazth now, in restoring 
him. (See Heb. xi. 35.) 

Gehazi and his staff cannot wake the child (ver. 29—31). The 
prophet’s prayer and contact needed (ver. 32—36). If dead in sin, then 
to be quickened there must be more than the prophet’s staff. Apply this 
to preaching, to education. Divine truth prepares the way, but we 
need the power of the Holy Ghost, “the Lord, and Giver of life.” 

The child is restored (ver. 37). Imagine the mother’s joy; the 
deepening of religious life in that household. A higher answer now 
than ever to the question, “Zs 7# we//?” The blessing that comes out 
of sanctified sorrow [15]. 

One grand lesson from this story. Godliness in prosperity the best 
preparation for adversity. God generally sends sunshine before storm 
[16], and our conduct then determines the character and amount of our 
comfort in darker days [17]. Live a life of prayer and loving service 
when trouble is absent, and you will not be in consternation or despair 
if it should come upon you. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, <SIMILES, ETC, 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not in all cases responsible. 


1. Conscience, its immortality.—A man never outlives his 
conscience, and that for this cause only, he cannot outlive himself. 
, South. 
2. Conscience, a judge.—I am more afraid of my own heart 
than of the pope and all his cardinals. I have within me the great pope 
—self. Luther. 
3. Conscience, God’s minister.—Conscience is God’s best 
minister ; it threatens, promises, rewards, and punishes, and keeps all 
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under its control. The busy must attend to its remonstrances, the most 
powerful submit to its reproof, and the angry endure its upbraidings, 
While conscience is our friend, all is peace; but if once offended, fare- 
well the tranquil mind. Mary Wortley Montagu. 


4. Conscience, its power.—Let a prince be guarded with sol- 
diers, attended by councillors, and shut up in forts; yet if his thoughts 
disturb him, he is miserable. Plutarch. 


5. Conscience, the oracle of God.— 
Yet still there whispers the small voice within, 
Heard through gain’s silence, and o’er glory’s din : 
Whatever creed be taught or land be trod, 
Man’s conscience is the oracle of God. Lord Byron. 


6. Influence of little things.—On the summit of a hill in a 
western state is a court house, so situated that the rain-drops that fall on 
one side of the roof descend into Lake Erie, and thence through the» 
St. Lawrence into the Atlantic. The drops on the other side trickle 
down, from rivulet to river, until they reach the Ohio and Mississippi, 
and enter the ocean by the Gulf of Mexico. A faint breath of wind 
determines the destination of these rain-drops for three thousand miles. 
So a single act determines sometimes a human destiny for all time and 
for eternity. Cuyler. 


7. Influence illustrated.—Da Vinci’s famous painting of “The 
Lord’s Supper,” originally adorning the dining-room of a convent, has 
suffered such destruction from the ravages of time, war, and abuse, 
that none of its original beauty remains. Yet it has been copied and 
engraved, and impressions of the great picture have been multiplied 
through all civilized lands. Behold a parable of posthumous influence. 


8. Temptations, their personal suitability.—The devil doth 
not know the hearts of men, but he may feel their pulse, know their 
temper, and so accordingly can apply himself. As the husbandman 
knows what seed is proper to sow in such a soil; so Satan, finding out 
the temper, knows what temptation is proper to sow in such a heart. 
That way the tide of a man’s constitution runs, that way the wind of 
temptation blows. Satan tempts the ambitious man with a crown, the 
sanguine man with beauty, the covetous man with a wedge of gold. He 
provides savoury meat, such as the sinner loves. LI. Watson. 


g. Temptations, their gradations.—Satan seldom comes to 
Christians with great temptations, or with a temptation to commit a 
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great sin. Vou bring a green log and a candle together, and they are 
very safe neighbours ; but bring a few shavings and set them alight, and 
then bring a few sticks, and let them take fire, and the log be in the 
midst of them, and you will soon get rid of your log. And so it is with 
little sins. You will be startled with the idea of committing a great sin, 
and so the devil brings you a little temptation, and leaves you to indulge 
yourself. ‘There is no great harm in this.” And so by these little chips 
we are first easily lighted up, and at last the green log is burned. 
Fohn Newton. 


Io. Conscience awakened.—Like the awful lightning flash, re- 
vealing in one fearful instant the secrets of the deepest darkness, though 
anxiously concealed in the darkened room. Yet too frequently the 
illumination is but for a passing moment: the heart returns again to 
the same darkness as before. Many have conscience enough to make 
them uneasy in sin, but not conscience enough to keep them from sin. 

Adam. 


11. Conscience, its susceptibility.—There is a species of poplar, 
whose leaves are often rustled by a breeze too faint to stir the foliage of 
other trees. Noticing the fact one day, when there was scarce a breath 
of air, Gotthold thought within himself, “This tree is the emblem of a 
man with a wounded conscience, which takes alarm at the most trifling 
cause, and agitates him to such a pitch that he knows not whither to fly.”’ 


12. Affliction, a retrospect.-— 
Snatched sudden from the avenging rod, 
Safe in the bosom of thy God, 
How wilt thou then look back and smile 
On thoughts that bitterest seemed ere while, 
And bless the pangs that made thee see 
This was no world of rest for thee! Fohkn Keble. 


13. Day of reckoning.—Men may cheer themselves in the morning, 
and they may pass on tolerably well, perhaps, without God at noon ; but 
the cool of the day is coming, when God will come down to talk to them. 

Cecil, 

14. Holy Spirit, His work.—There are two sorts of advocates ; 
the one pleads before the judges, the others are consulting advocates, 
who instruct and advise their clients. Jesus is an Advocate of the first 
of these classes. He is our pleading Advocate before the Judge ; but 
the Holy Spirit is our chamber Counsellor, who advises, instructs, and 
comforts us,—gives us courage to address ourselves to God, boldness to 
speak to Him, so that we may prevail. Happy are we in having two 
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such Advocates, one of whom pleads for us in heaven, and the other 
teaches us to form our requests on earth. Dubose. 


15. Faith in sorrow.— 
The prophet’s servant questioned her 
About her home—her child ; 
Alas! the storm had swept that home 


With desolation wild. 
* * * * * 


Say, is it well? O Shunammite,— 
Well with thy home and thee? 

Well with thy husband and the child? 
What canst thou answer me? 


She bowed her head; the tears rained down ; 
Who can her anguish tell? 
Love falters . . . . but her faith prevails ; 


She answers, “It is well!” 
* x * * * 


The staff, the servant, went before ; 
Vain till the Master’s might 

With living contact waked the dead, 
And turned that gloom to light ! 


O darkened home, O gladdened heart, 
By Shunem’s sacred rill, 

Of resurrection and of life 
Ye speak to mourners still. 


Our children are Thy gifts, O God ; 
How dear, our hearts can tell ; 
But dearest when beside their bier 
We answer, “It is well!” Bishop of Ossory. 


16. Prosperity rightly estimated.—Some years ago, when I was 
preaching at Bristol, among other notes I received to pray for individuals, 
one was this —“A person earnestly desires the prayers of this congregation, 
who is prospering in trade.” “Ah!” said I to myself, “ here is a man 
who knows something of his own heart ; here is a man who has read the 
Scriptures to some purpose.” Fay. 

17. Prosperity, use and abuse.—So use prosperity, that adversity 
may not abuse thee ; if in the one, security admits no fears ; in the other, 
despair will afford no hopes. He that in prosperity can foretell a danger, 
can in adversity foresee deliverance. Quarles. 
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Homilies for Daily ite, 


BY THE REV. CHARLES D. BELL, D.D., HONORARY CANON OF 
CARLISLE, RECTOR OF CHELTENHAM. 


V. SELFISHNESS. 


SELFISHNESS is a sin as old as the Fall, as old as the first 
rebellion in heaven. It is a sin which is the fruitful parent 
of all others. There is not a vice or crime that does not 
grow out of this root. 

And what is selfishness ? 

It is the undue seeking of our own. It is a concern for our 
own pleasures, and interests, and honour, and comfort ; it is the 
making these the foremost consideration, and subordinating to 
them everything else. There is, indeed, a regard to our own 
well-being which is not only natural, but reasonable and right, 
for it is made the measure of our love to others,—*“ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” But selfishness is the abuse of 
this natural instinct, which, being perverted, is turned into self- 
seeking and self-love. This undue preference for self meets us 
everywhere, lies very close to our daily life, penetrates into our 
actions, insinuates itself into our behaviour towards others, and 
is displayed in our daily intercourse with the world. We see its 
ugliness in the race for riches, the ambition for distinction, in 
the rivalries of society ; and not in these only, but in the jars 
and discords and unkindnesses of the family circle. It is not 
always displayed in great outbreaks of sin; oftener in an in- 
difference to the opinions, the interests, and the safety of others ; 
but it is this very disregard to the feelings of those with whom 
Wwe are associated which poisons and corrupts the springs of 
happiness and peace. Nay, selfishness not unseldom takes the 
grace from our charities, and destroys the beauty of our religion. 
It is our own peace, our own comfort, our own well-being we 
think of, not the profit of the whole body. Even here “we 
seek our own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s.” Selfish- 
ness is a sin confined to no age, or rank, or class ; it is seen in 
young and old, rich and poor, to their loss, their injury, and their 
bane. Have we not also a proverb of selfishness —« Every one 
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for himself, and God for us all”? Would it not be better to 
say, “ Every one for another, and God for us all”? 

We are too apt to overlook the evils of a selfish life, and 
while we are on our guard against its grosser forms, we lose 
sight of its thousand subtler and therefore more dangerous 
manifestations, allowing the gratification of self to be too much 
the rule of our life, and so contravening the golden rule to “do 
unto others as we would have them do unto us,” and to “love 
our neighbours as ourselves.” I believe selfishness to be our 
greatest foe, marring our profession of religion, turning often 
our sweet into bitter, our glory into shame. Oh, what enemy 
like self ? Some one has strikingly said, “ Do you want to know 
the man against whom you have most reason to guard yourself? 
Your looking-glass will give you a very fair likeness of his 
face. 

To show the evils of selfishness is my object. I desire to 
hold up a mirror to this vice, in which we, seeing its ugliness, 
may learn to abhor it; and so, seeking for victory over those 
workings of the selfish spirit, which are as hostile to our temporal 
happiness as to our spiritual life, may endeavour to carry out 
the apostolic injunction, “ Look not every man on his own things, 
but every man also on the things of others.” 

I accuse selfishness of lying at the foundation of all the ills 
that afflict our globe. Who would ever have heard of war, had 
a regard to others outside self been a ruling principle in the 
hearts of men? What but covetous passions have sown the 
seeds from which have sprung those bloody harvests that swords 
have reaped on every soil? Had men in every fellow-man 
recognized a brother, and sought to carry out the rule of charity, 
never would jealousy, or ambition, the love of power, or the lust 
of wealth, have kindled the fiery torch of war ; never would this 
fair earth have presented to the pitiful eye of God the horrid 
spectacle of a battle-field. “ From whence,” says the apostle 
James, “come wars and fightings among you ? Come they not 
hence, even of your lusts that war in your members? Ye lust, 
and have not; ye kill, and desire to have, and cannot obtain ; 
ye fight and war, yet ye have not, because ye ask not.” 

Again, is not selfishness the parent of the wild and wicked 
opinion that man can hold property in man? The galling fetter 
had never bound the limbs of a slave, if all had acted on that 
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law, unchangeable and eternal, which requires us not to seek 
our own but another’s good ; and cruelty, rapine, and oppres- 
sion would have been things as unheard of in the green earth 
below as they are in those blue heavens which bend above us 
all. 

So with regard to social wrongs. How they would flee as the 
shadows before the morning, were the precept always remembered 
and obeyed! Fraud would hide her diminished head, dishonesty 
would cease, and all falsehood and trickery and unfair dealing 
be banished from the exchange, the mart, and the shop. The 
seller would not strive to overreach the buyer, nor the buyer 
endeavour to beat down the seller; but each would regard the 
interests of the other as sacredly as his own, and strictly do as 
he wished to be done by. There would be none of that striving 
to make a good bargain, which is such a constant effort with 
many in making a purchase ; forgetting, or not caring, that if 
there be gain on one side, there must be loss on the other ; that 
the bargain, if “good” for us, must be “bad” for those with 
whom we deal. Ah, would that “every man looked not on his 
own things, but every man also on the things of others!” for 
then universal faith would take the place of universal suspicion, 
and society would be bound together by the best and the strongest 
bonds. Men, in the pursuit of riches, would not think of their 
personal gain alone, not caring how others were pushed aside or 
trodden down, provided only that they made so much money ; 
nor would “the cries of the labourer, whose hire has been kept 
back by fraud, enter into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.” 
The proud would no longer oppress, nor the poor have reason 
to complain. No one would “go beyond his brother to defraud 
him in any matter,” to hurt or harm his body, to defile or pollute 
his soul. No; nor would any man (like the devil, when he 
changed himself into a serpent, and took a glozing tongue, and 
a smooth, glittering skin) win a woman’s heart to steal a woman’s 
honour, and rob a household of its peace. 

No vile seducer would dare— 

“*to pluck the rose 


From the fair forehead of a maiden shame, 
And set a blister there.” 


And I need not say there would be no cheating, or swindling, 
or usury. Men would never sit at a gaming table, or make up 
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a betting book, with eager eyes and covetous hearts, longing to 
win money from another’s purse. There would be no hearts 
seared and hardened, eaten out by greed of gold ; no victims 
of man’s brutal selfishness; no witnesses to his utter shame. 
In their stead purity and honesty and truth would bless the 
world, while justice and mercy, like twin angels, would walk the 
earth hand in hand. Oh— 


‘* Tf all men’s good were each man’s rule,” 
then would 
“universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea ; ” 


and the world would be a happier place, and its barren wastes 
and wildernesses would “rejoice and blossom as the rose.” A 
moral revolution would be wrought in the globe, a great change 
would pass over the face of all government and society. With 
the exception of the blue heaven above and the green earth 
beneath, all would undergo a wondrous transformation ; and of 
the world at large it might be said, “Old things have passed 
away ; behold, all things have become new.” Ignorance and 
crime would give way to knowledge and virtue. Vice would 
no longer pursue her infamous trade, nor would drunkenness 
plunge its thousands into ruin. Prisons, with their gloomy 
walls and narrow cells, would be no longer needed; and the 
sword, which is now “a terror to evil-doers,” would rust unused 
in its dusty scabbard. The trumpet would no more summon 
men to battle, nor would the red flag of war ever again be 
unfurled. The worst causes of national trouble would be 
removed, and under the benign and blessed influence of mutual 
love and good-will, envyings and discontent would be banished ; 
strifes and jealousies would exist no more, and throughout the 
households of the globe there would be a foretaste of that time 
when nothing shall be seen but “ joy and gladness,” and nothing 
heard but “thanksgiving and the voice of melody.” Though pain 
and sickness and death would still be sources of sorrow, yet as 
regards the moral aspects of the world, there would break over 
the earth in its length and breadth that golden age which has 
as yet had its existence only in the dreams of poets; an age 
when peace and plenty shall turn the earth into the fruitful 
garden of the Lord, and “each man shall sit under his: own 
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vine and his own fig-tree, no one making him afraid.” Who 
does not wish that such blessed times might come? And 
though it is beyond our individual power to introduce such 
happy days as these, reserved as they are for a future dispen- 
sation, yet may we do much to anticipate such a time, and to 
scatter the blessings of Christian love on the circle within our 
reach. And how? By unselfishness ; by “bearing one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfilling the law of Christ;” by “doing unto 
others as we would have them do unto us;” in short, by striving 
to carry out, as far as possible, the spirit of the Divine words, 
“Look not every man on his own things, but every man also 
on the things of others.” 

1 would observe, again, that the very essence of unselfishness 
is the “looking on the things of others.” In what way is this 
to be done? In a spirit entirely different from that of the 
world. There are two ways in which the world generally looks 
upon the things of others: it either regards them with cold 
indifference, wrapped up in its icy garb of selfishness ; or it 
looks upon them with the eye of a bitter and jealous envy. 
Thus did Ahab, king of Samaria, look upon the vineyard of 
Naboth ; nor was he satisfied till the owner of the coveted 
possession lay quiet in his bloody shroud, and he had ridden 
down to Jezreel to enjoy the fruits of his guilty deed. There 
is no passion more devilish, none that more clearly reveals the 
depth to which we have fallen, than envy. With not more 
poetry than probability does Milton represent Satan, when the 
fallen angel winged his flight from hell to this upper world, and 
for the first time saw Adam and Eve in all their new-born love 
and joy in the garden, as being filled with a burning jealousy, 
a gnawing envy, that made him resolve to blast the peace 
which he could not share, and sow the seeds of the misery 
which he felt. There is no greater proof of our fall from 
original righteousness than the feeling wretched because another 
is happy; the being saddened at the thought of the good 
fortune of a neighbour ; the disposition to rejoice when we hear 
that some loss has befallen one who has been more prosperous 
than ourselves. And such feelings are far from being uncommon, 
and are evidences of the scriptural doctrine of the corruption 
of human nature, and the desperate wickedness of the human 
heart. “Envyings” are reckoned by St. Paul amongst “the 
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works of the flesh;” as part of that “old man,” which the 
Christian is to “put off,” and which is “corrupt according to 
the deceitful lusts.” 

Not with envy, then, or jealousy, or covetousness, are we to 
“look on the things of others,’ nor with the indifference which 
is regardless of their weal or woe; but with sympathy—the 
sympathy which “rejoices with them that rejoice, and weeps 
with them that weep.” This is the very mind of Him “who, 
though He was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that we 
through His poverty might be rich ;” of Him of whom we are 
assured—thank God, in lifes dark hour, for the assurance— 
that “in all our affliction He is afflicted too.” Let us go forth 
in the spirit of our Lord, and we shall not only be a blessing 
to others, but we shall obtain a blessing ourselves; for there 
shall be an abundant recompence of reward, if we try to carry 
out the exhortation: “Look not every man on his own things, 
but every man also on the things of others.” 

In searching for motives against selfishness, let me remind 
you that there is no such thing as independence in this world, 
and that we all of us have need of one another. Man was 
never made to be self-supporting, self-satisfying. Though the 
proud mind aims at independence, and would fain persuade 
itself that when it has amassed such and such a fortune, and 
reached such and such an object of ambition, independence will 
follow ; it is deceiving itself. It is all folly. The proudest, 
the most self-contained man must still rely for much of his 
happiness on others. The rich are dependent on the poor, as 
much as the poor are dependent on the rich. “ The very king 
is fed,’ says Solomon, “by the labour of the field.” If the 
hewers of wood and the drawers of water were swept away 
from the earth, and the noble and the great and the wealthy 
were obliged to cultivate their own fields, and make their own 
dresses, and prepare their own food, it would readily be seen in 
how great a measure the happiness of the upper portion of the 
community is dependent on the lower; nay, how the higher a 
man rises, the more his wants increase, and therefore the more 
necessarily dependent he becomes. It is as the Apostle says, 
“We are all members one of another, so that the eye cannot 
say to the hand, I have no need of thee; nor, again, the hand 
to the feet, I have no need of you.” And this mutual, this 
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necessary dependence of all the members of the social body 
upon one another should teach us a lesson against selfishness, 
should make us “look not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others.” 

I may mention also the pleasures arising from unselfishness, 
and from seeking the good of others, a pleasure unknown to 
the man whose heart has no room for any one but himself. 
There is the purest delight in the very act of showing kindness 
to another, which, like virtue, is its own reward, and which 
enables us to enter into the meaning of the Saviour’s words 
when He said, “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Doubtless you can recall some occasions when by “a word 
spoken in season to the weary,” when by visiting the fatherless 
and the widows in their afflictions, when by drying the tear on 
sorrow’s cheek, and pouring balm into some wounded heart, 
you cheered the spirit of the mourner, and sent some afflicted 
one rejoicing on his way. You felt a pleasure in the very act 
of kindness, a pleasure that would bear examination and review, 
pleasure which, like some flowers that yield fragrance even after 
they are dead, or, “like the echo that lives when the tune 
is done,” lives on still in the recollection. Thus, indeed, is 
charity, like mercy, “twice blessed ;” it blesses him that gives, 
and him that takes. It returns a hundredfold into the bosom 
of him that spends and is spent in the cause of others. And 
it is by such deeds as these that religion is honoured and vindi- 
cated before the eyes of the world. We know that men are 
not saved by works, but by faith. We believe and teach that. 
But “ faith without works is dead”—a corpse, nothing more or 
better, dress it and adorn it as you may. I do not believe in 
a religion which expends itself in words, which consists in pro- 
fession, which, grasping at privileges and rejoicing in promises, 
neglects plain duties. Nor do I believe in a religion that lies 
in attention to a mere routine of forms and ceremonies. The 
essence of Christianity is love; and they honour religion most 
who most abound in all that is “honest, and true, and lovely, 
and of good report.” He is no Christian who has not the mind 
of Christ—-a mind shown in an unselfishness which illustrates 
the words, “Look not every man on his own things, but every 
man also on the things of others.” 

Let me ask here, What has any man ever gained by selfish- 
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ness? Has he gained by it love or esteem? Is not the purely 
selfish man disliked and avoided ?' He has lived for the enrich- 
ment of self; has his money satisfied him? He has lived for 
the exaltation of self; have his honours repaid him? He has 
lived for the indulgence of self; have his sensual enjoyments 
brought contentment and peace? All these things are but like 
the apples of Sodom, which turn to dust and ashes in the 
mouth. The selfish man dies unlamented, for no one was the 
better for his being in the world, and no one will be the worse 
for his leaving it. The world is none the poorer for his loss ; 
he dies, and is forgotten. And when he stands before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, what works of faith and labours of love 
follow him there? Where are they who shall testify of his 
good deeds? Where are the hungry whom he fed, the thirsty 
to whom he gave drink, the naked whom he clothed, the stranger 
whom he took to his own home, the prisoners whom he visited, 
the sick to whom he ministered ? What answer will he make, 
what plea will he put in, as he hears the solemn words of doom: 
“Cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer darkness; there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth” ? 

But how are we to become unselfish—we who are naturally 
selfish, ever led away from the path of self-denial and _ self- 
sacrifice to seek our own, not another’s good? What says the 
Apostle of the remedy against selfishness? “ Let this mind 
be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.” I gather from the 
Apostle’s lips the Apostle’s words, “ Let this mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus.” Think of your Divine Master. 
His was a love deeper, wider, higher than the largest human 
heart had ever dreamt of. His cross was built on love. His 
life was a life of love. He “went about doing good.” Wearied 
He might be, hungry He might be, athirst He might be ; but 
He forgot Himself at the call of suffering, and was ever ready 
to relieve the sick, to comfort the afflicted, and to speak a word 
in season to the mourner. Now, the life of every true Chris- 
tian should be framed on the model of His. We are to “walk 
as He walked.” Had the Lord of life only “looked on His 
own things,” the cradle would never have been laid in a manger 
at Bethlehem, nor the cross planted on the hill of Calvary, and 
never would the only begotten Son have left the bosom of the 
Father, and never would this earth have been trodden by the 
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feet of the “Man of sorrows and acquainted with grief” But 
“He pleased not Himself”? He “looked on the things of 
others.” He saw us ready to perish—hell opened, and the pit 
prepared—and He placed Himself between us and the penalty 
merited by sin; and baring His own bosom to the sword of 
Justice, He quenched the fires of the Divine anger in streams 
of His human blood. “God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son” to be “the propitiation for our sins,” 
“Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought to love one another.” 
“Tf God laid down His life for us, we ought also to lay down 
our lives for the brethren.” 

Let us strive to carry out into action this principle, “in 
honour preferring others to ourselves,” placing their pleasure 
and convenience before our own; and we shall not only be 
happy ourselves, but a source of happiness to others. If we 
went forth in the spirit of the divine and blessed rule, “ We 
then that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, 
and not to please ourselves,” how much better for ourselves, as 
well as for others! If men would only put on love as a cloak, 
then what charity in thought! what forbearance in words! 
what kindness in actions! what peace, what contentment would 
reign in our hearts and through our homes! Oh, what is our 
life? is it a selfish one? What its aim? What its end? Is 
self the centre round which all our desires and hopes and fears 
revolve? Do we measure all things by their bearing on our 
own interests and aims? If we would attain to the large, and 
broad, and wide, and deep charity of St. Paul, let us pray for 
the mind of Christ. For this love is not of nature, but of grace. 
It is one of the “ fruits of the Spirit.” It is part of “the wisdom 
that cometh down from above.” Translate the mind of Christ 
into action, and your deeds of love will teach more of the blessings 
of love than many sermons. Acts of unselfishness, of real self- 
denial, will explain more of its meaning than whole volumes on 
the subject. Therefore, come what may, be loving. Learn the 
new commandment of the Son of God. Go forth in this spirit 
to your life duties. Go forth to win victories for God, and over 
men, by the conquering power of a love like Azs, who poured 
out His soul unto death on the cross “for us men and for our 
saivation.” Oh, bearers of the cross, “look not every man on 
his own things, but every man also on the things of others.” 
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The Greek Church in Russia ad Siberia, 


BY THE REV. HENRY LANSDELL, HONORARY SECRETARY OF 
THE CHURCH HOMILETICAL SOCIETY. 


III. ITs MIssIons. 


WE come ‘now to speak of the Missions of the orthodox 
Church of Russia, and in our next of its schisms. Dr. 
Neale points out that Russia is brought into contact with 
Lutheranism in Esthonia and Finland; Buddhism in Mon- 
golia; Mahometanism along her whole southern frontier ; 
Paganism in the Caucasus and Armenia; and he might 
have added Shamanism among the aborigines of both Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Russia. The Russians have long made per- 
sistent efforts to win back their own dissenters whether from 
the various bodies of Raskolniks, or the Uniats or others 
seduced from them, as they would say, by the Church of Rome. 
Dr. Neale states that, as the result of these efforts, in 1839 there 
were converted from the Russian schismatics 19,833; heathen, 
2,601; Jews, 351; Mahometans, 441; Lutherans, 378; and 
Romans, 2,120. Since that time the reclaiming and mis- 
sionary work of the Russian Church has been going on; and 
in the time of Alexander the First, foreign missionaries also 
were allowed to work among the heathen within the Empire. 
At the beginning of the present century a few men were 
sent out by the London Missionary Society to labour among 
the Buriats, a Mongolian tribe to the east and south of Lake 
Baikal in Siberia. (One of them, Mr. Stallybrass, now very 
old, is still living.) They went to Irkutsk, and thence to 
Selenginsk, where they remained for many years; but in 1840, 
the Emperor Nicholas was induced by the synod to dismiss all 
foreign missionaries from the country. This was done on the 
plea that the Russian Church wished to do all the mission 
work to their own heathen. I passed through Selenginsk, 
and purposely turned aside to see the spot where these men 
laboured. There were still a few traces of English ideas 
about the house and buildings, but the most touching sight 
was five English graves, those of Mrs. Yule, Mrs. Stallybrass, 
and three children. The memory of the English missionaries 
was still fragrant, and we met an old man who as a boy 
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attended their school. They baptized no ‘converts ; for they 
were: under agreement with the Russians not to do so; but 
their labour was. not in vain, for they laid a good foundation, 
Messrs. Stallybrass and Swan having translated the Bible into 
Mongolian. I took with me some copies, and found others 
in the hands of the Russian missionaries. 

Compared with the Western Churches, whether Roman or 
Reformed, the Eastern Church has never been remarkable for an 
excess of missionary zeal. I was not a little surprised, however, 
and pleased too, in an out-of-the-way part of Siberia, 10,000 
miles from St. Petersburg, to stumble unexpectedly upon the 
latest report (for 1876) of “the Orthodox Missionary Society,” 
published at Moscow in 1878. The book is of respectable 
bulk, extends to a hundred pages, and the statistics are dis- 
played with considerable fulness. At present it is with the 
Russians but the day of small things; but it must be borne in 
mind that 1876 was only the seventh year of their society’s 
existence, Some particulars concerning this young society 
will doubtless be interesting. It has a central council and 
twenty-seven eparchies (which I suppose we should call dio- 
cesan associations), with 7,560 members (which probably means 
subscribers). The amount collected in boxes at the church 
doors in 1876 was 30,100 roubles 373 copecks, and from 
other sources 111,598 roubles 28} copecks, making a total 
of 141,698 roubles 65} copecks—say £17,712 (reckoning 
the rouble at half-a-crown), besides £1,537 paid to the council 
by local committees. A comparison is drawn between 1876 
and the previous six years, and shows an advance over 1875 
of 890 members and £500. The society has six associations 
in Siberia, of which Irkutsk has the largest number of mem- 
bers—490, and raises the largest amount of money—&4 3,470. 
There is also a list of “special donations” (How very English 
this looks!) given in 1876, which have been placed in the 
funds, one donation of 40 roubles, or 45, two of 50 roubles, 
one of 60, six of 100, one of 200, and the largest is one 
donation of 300 roubles, or £37. Among the remittances 
sent to the Central Council from associations, I notice 477 
from “the Army and Navy.” Again, on page 67 appears 
what I suppose to be a special fund for “propagating the 
orthodox faith among the heathen.” I am told that the 
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Russian Church has missions to all religions within the 
boundaries of the Empire, except that of Protestants, though 
the word “heathen,” as used in the report, does not include 
Mahometans or Romans. As for the spending of the money, 
it appears that the Council and twenty-seven associations dis- 
tributed among nineteen missions funds to the amount of 
411,580. The twenty-one mission stations are with one ex- 
ception within the bounds of their own Empire. The other 
mission is in Japan, where in 1876 the society spent SULA. 
A Russian captain told me that there are in Japan seven 
priests, ninety-five catechists, and two thousand members, all of 
whom, not excepting even the priests, are converts to the 
orthodox Russian Church. From a more recent source” I 
learn “that in 1879 the [Russian] Church numbered a total of 
6,000 members, an increase of 2,000 having taken place during 
one year;” and further, “though the other Christian churches 
control over 320 missionaries, and have in their possession 
enormous pecuniary means, still our [Russian] missionaries 
have succeeded in gaining full and exclusive control over the 
northern part of the island of Nipouna, and compete most 
successfully with their Roman Catholic and Protestant brethren 
in the central part of the island. . . . This brilliant success is 
chiefly attributable to the chief of our Japanese mission, Father 
Nicholas.” | (He has now been consecrated bishop.) » 

To return, however, to their own country. The greater 
part of Russian missionary zeal for the heathen is expended 
in Asiatic Russia; but there are yet to be found in some 
parts of Russia in Europe the remains of heathen tribes, who, 
though partly or nominally brought to Christianity, still prac- 
tise heathen rites and customs. Their chief European pagan 
missions are in.the governments or provinces of Astrachan, 
Riazan, Perm, and Kasan, in which last are several semi- 
heathen tribes. In the city of Kasan I visited an institution 
for training boys from the Tatar, Cheremisi, Mordvar, Chu-. 
vashi, and Votyaks, to whom, when trained, they are sent 
back as schoolmasters. They have also in Kasan a college, 
in or near the bishop’s house, for training some of these boys 
or others to be priests, and then to go as missionaries to their 
own people, Last: summer there were twenty-one students 
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attending the college. The professor, M. Zoloneetski, showed 
us certain objects of idolatrous worship, and among others a 
Chuvash. idol; also a branch on which the blood of a heathen 
sacrifice was still visible, and on which the leaves were still 
green, though dry. 

It is in Asiatic Russia, however, that most of the society’s 
money is expended. They have opened a school, and stationed 
a priest among the Samoyedes as far north on the Obi as 
Obdorsk. They have also missions in Kamchatka (including 
probably the whole of the sea-coast province), upon which in 
1876 they expended 4300, and from whence the following 
.year, according to the almanack, they obtained 606 converts. 
The provinces, however, in which most money is spent, are 
those of Tomsk, Irkutsk, and the Trans-Baikal. That of 
Tomsk includes the region of the western chain of the Altai 
mountains, where there are schools and missions established 
for the Kirghese hordes of the Steppes. In the Altai mission, 
during the first half of the year 1877, they enrolled 195 con- 
verts. In the Irkutsk and Trans-Baikal provinces are found 
the Buriats, amongst whom the English began to work. In 
these two provinces the General Almanack for 1878 informs us 
that the Russians have thirty mission stations and sixty-eight 
missionaries ; that in the Irkutsk diocese there were baptized, 
in 1877, 1505 of both sexes, including four Buriat lamas or 
priests; and in the Trans-Baikal diocese, 52 converts, this much 
smaller number being accounted for by the abundance of lamas 
in the district, there being one lama to every twenty persons. 
I called upon a Russian missionary living in the Trans-Baikal 
district, and he told me that there had been baptized about three 
hundred persons on the east of Lake Baikal during the previous 
year, and more than a thousand on the other side. At Selenginsk 
the Buriats were said to be of two sorts—fire-worshippers and 
worshippers of idols; more accurately, I suppose, followers of 
Shamanism and Buddhists. The fire-worshippers, they said, 
were gained without much difficulty, but the idol-worshippers 
are much opposed to Christianity. My informant said that 
the Russian missionaries were poor, and could not work the 
mission so well as the English did. A/parently, however, they 
succeed far better, for they count those they have baptized 
by thousands ; but they carry on their missions in a way that 
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would not generally accord with English ideas. More of this, 
however, hereafter. Further east, almost to the Pacific, the 
Russians have two or three missionaries to some strange people 
called Golldi and Gilyaks, who are certainly the lowest types 
of humanity with whom I have ever been brought in contact. 
They do not cultivate the ground, nor eat bread, but live on 
dried fish. They buy and sell their wives and children, and are 
said never to wash. They are commonly supposed to worship 
the bear, though to me they always denied this. They seemed 
to have no religion, except that in times of sickness or need 
they call in the assistance of a “shaman” to divert the wrath 
of evil spirits. I had some conversation with a Russian priest 
who busied himself with missionary work among these people. 
He had baptized about two hundred in seven years. I met 
another priest who had been a missionary on the Lower Amur 
for twenty-three years, during which time he had baptized, 
he told me, more than two thousand persons, chiefly Golldi, 
Orochons, and Gilyaks. 

I have heard it stated by persons even of education that the 
Russian missionaries fay the heathen to be baptized. Some of 
the forms in which this charge has been made have been exceed- 
ingly gross, From Finland it was said that in the time of Nicholas, 
the missionaries received so much a head for every person they 
baptized. I have never heard this confirmed, though I believe it 
was customary in the late emperor’s time to reward missionary 
zeal with ‘chins, or military orders and honours, and with 
medals. Again, it is said of the Samoyedes, that they will sell 
everything short of their souls for brandy. But it may be doubted 
whether this goes far enough; for one man who had lived among 
the people assured me that the priest, in his zeal to get converts, 
sometimes baptized the people when intoxicated, and when next 
day they came to object to their new creed, he exacted a bribe 
before he would erase their name from his list. If there be any 
truth, however, in these reports, it should be laid at the door of 
individual priests, and not at that of the Russian Church. A 
more moderate charge was that of a nobleman, that the converts 
were “bribed.” This charge, proffered by careless and worldly 
people against all mission work, is so well known, that we should 
not, of course, lightly give heed to it. My informant, however, 
said that he had seen at Irkutsk that they gave to the Buriats 
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shirts, crosses, and a few roubles; and that often the same 
Buriats came again to baptism the following year. Also an 
Ispravnik, interested in the Buriat missions, told me they some- 
times gave converts five roubles or so when poor and perse- 
cuted. I questioned two missionaries upon the subject. The 
first said that he gave no rewards, but that other missionaries 
did. He thought, too, that those baptized sometimes went 
back to ‘heathenism, and were baptized more than once by 
different priests. My second missionary informer, however, 
came, I think, nearer the truth in telling me that the last four 
hundred he had baptized had received nothing ; but that pre- 
viously each candidate had been supplied, at the expense of 
the Missionary Society, with a new shirt, a cross to hang on 
the neck, and an icon or sacred picture. The reason for this 
would be evident to any one who knows Russia. There would 
be no towns near, where the Gilyaks could buy crosses or 
icons, and without the possession of these, I suppose it is 
doubtful whether a Russian could be persuaded that he was a 
Christian at all. Again, the new shirt would represent the 
chrisom, or baptismal robe; and even if not, the people’s 
ordinary garments (of fish skin and dog’s skin) are so filthy 
that it would be only becoming that for once in their lives, 
at their baptism, they should look decently clean. The priest 
told me, that on his journeys he used to take two or three 
hundred shirts and crosses, stay in a village for two or three 
days, and then sometimes baptize as many as forty at once, 
especially when he could bring over a rich man, for then the 
poorer ones followed. I came, therefore, to the conclusion 
that the charge of bribery on the part of the missionaries 
was not well founded ; but, on the other hand, it was equally 
plain, upon their own showing, that the Russian missionaries 
differ widely from us as to what constitutes proper qualifica- 
tion for baptism. Their work seemed very nearly a repetition 
of the ‘wholesale baptism at Kieff, by command of Vladimir, 
or of the baptisms by Roman missionaries of whole villages 
at a time. The first Gilyak missionary whom I questioned 
thought it enough if before baptism the candidates could 
say the short prayers of the Russian Church; the second 
seemed content with less than this. Further south I met a 
parish priest, who was not a missionary proper, but who in 
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ten years had’ baptized ten persons. In his case, he said 
he had usually kept his candidates under instruction for a 
year or more. In the house of one of these priests, I saw 
hanging on the wall a medal presented to him for his lin- 
guistic labours by the Imperial Geographical Society. He 
had translated some portion of the Scriptures and the liturgy 
into the language of the Golldi, and he is now engaged on a 
lexicon and a grammar of the same language. The late Metro- 
politan of Moscow, Innokente, was in his way a remarkable 
missionary. He translated a ‘portion of the Scriptures and 
liturgy into the languages of the Aleutian and Kurile Islands, 
and more, he brought the manuscript all across Northern Asia, 
from beyond Kamchatka, to St. Petersburg, a distance of more 
than ten thousand miles, had the books printed, and took them 
back! I myself have driven 3000 miles behind Siberian horses 
and over Siberian roads, and know full well their pains and penal- 
ties ; but when I heard of a man who had multiplied that distance 
sevenfold, I could not withhold from him my intense admiration. 

I asked of the missionaries about their pay. The first men- 
tioned, I was told, had 250 roubles, or about #30 a year; the 
second (who gave me the information) said he had 300 roubles, 
or £37, as missionary, and 241 roubles and 62 copecks from 
another source,—say 470 in all. Perhaps, however, this was 
exclusive of his offerings, for others had told me that he had 
#250 a year. But there is often a discrepancy between a cler- 
gyman’s actual income and what his parishioners think it is, 
and this mistake is not confined to Siberia. 


Hons and thew Aistories, 


BY THE RIGHT REV. W; PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., BISHOP OF 
OSSORY. 


1 


Our interest in any well-known character is greatly increased 
when we come to know something of his life and circumstances. 
If we can say, “This is ‘the house in which he was born,” or 
“ That was the room in which he died,” we throw a new charm 
around our impressions, and add new-vigour to our regards. 
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Can it be otherwise with our favourite hymns? Touching, as 
they do, the inner springs of our spiritual life ; mingling, as they 
do from our childhood, with our best and holiest thoughts ; 
growing up, by long familiar use, into one being with ourselves, 
it surely would clothe them with increasing interest and deeper 
significance, if we could spell out the story of their birth, and 
learn the emotions and events which gave them to the world. 

Most people take up a hymn-book, and deal with as it if its 
contents came together by chance. How little do they realize 
that in that little volume may be felt the beatings of some 
hundreds of hearts, all warm and astir with the most varied and 
intense emotions ; that between one cover and the other may be 
found the hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows, the ecstacies 
and the agonies, of some of the purest, noblest, tenderest spirits 
that ever breathed on earth; that the voice of century after 
century is repeating itself in those silent but eloquent pages ; 
and that echoes from the battle-field, the sick-bed, and the 
sanctuary—from the palace and the prison-house—are swelling 
up into one great chorus to the throne of God. How few there 
are amongst us who have ever considered that in this great chorus 
of divine song there stand side by side the prince and the peasant, 
the scholar and the mechanic, the warrior and the prelate, the 
preacher and the statesman! How few reflect that men of the 
most opposite and conflicting views of Divine truth have blended 
here their otherwise discordant voices into one chime of harmony, 
and thus afforded unwitting evidence that after all “the truth is 
one,” and that an underlying agreement may be found amidst 
the clash of many an angry controversy! 

These are amongst the points which we propose to develop 
in a short series of two or three papers ; and we trust that the 
scenes and incidents by which we hope to illustrate them will 
throw a new charm around words long familiar, and add new 
zest to our use of them in Divine worship. 

We cannot better preface our observations upon hymns, spe- 
cially so called, than by some few remarks upon those which 
have come to us in the form of translations from ancient times, 
and more especially from that oldest hymnal in the world, the 
Book of Psalms. Standing, as that hymnal does, apart from all 
others by virtue of its inspiration, it has won the high distinction 
of being used alike by Jew and Gentile, by Greek and Roman, 
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by Churchman and. Dissenter ; and yet it is a remarkable fact 
that there are few good metrical translations of the Book of 
Psalms. The variety of subjects and of styles which are to be 
found in the Psalter make it next to impossible that any one 
mind could render them effectively into English verse ; and when 
we find that Milton and Sidney, and many others, have failed in 
the attempt, we need not wonder that Sternhold and Hopkins, 
or Tate and Brady, failed also. And yet, in each of these last- 
named versions, there are individual psalms which have vindi- 
cated their claim to success by making their way into most of 
our hymnals, and retaining public opinion in their favour. 
Sternhold was groom of the bedchamber to Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI., and is said to have been skilled in Hebrew; and 
Keble accords to him the praise of accurately representing the 
original in his versions. In the parish register of Awre, near 
Blakeney, in Gloucestershire, has been found the following entry : 
“Let it be remembered, for the honour of this parish of Awre, 
that from it first sounded out the Psalms of David in English . 
metre, by Thomas Sternhold and John Hopkins, The former 
lived on an estate near Blakeney, called Hayfield ; the latter on 
an estate in the tything of Awre, called Woodend. And in the 
house of the said John Hopkins there is now to be seen the arms 
of the Tudor family, being painted upon the wall of it ; and on 
both sides is written, in Saxon characters, the former part of the 
thirteenth chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, which was 
done at that time.. In perpetuam sit fine operis memoriam.” 
The Hayfield estate is still well known, but Hopkins’ house has 
been washed away by the Severn. Sternhold translated the first 
fifty-one Psalms; Hopkins and others (amongst whom were 
Norton, the translator of Calvin’s “Institute,” and Wisdome, 
Archdeacon of Ely) completed the rest. The following account 
of the origin of Sternhold’s version is given by Wood in his 
“ Athenee Oxonienses”: “ Being a most zealous reformer, and 
a very strict liver, he became so scandalized at the amorous 
and obscene songs used in the Court, that he, forsooth, turned 
into English metre fifty-one of David’s Psalms, and caused 
musical notes to be set to them, thinking thereby that the 
courtiers would sing them instead of their sonnets; but they 
did not, some few excepted. However, the poetry and music 
being admirable, and the best that was made and composed in 
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these times, they were thought fit to be sung in all parochial 
churches.” 

Sternhold and Hopkins’ version was published in 1562 ; that 
of Tate and Brady in 1696. Tate was born in Dublin, and 
Brady in Bandon. The former was poet-laureate to William IIL ; 
but this was a very questionable distinction in those times. AL he 
latter saved his native town from falling into the hands of 
James II., and was honoured for his zeal by the Irish University, 
which gave him the degree of Doctor in Divinity, and by the 
king, who made him one of his chaplains. It is not known 
which of the Psalms are by Brady, and which by Tate. 

Taking the word “hymn” in its widest application, no hymns 
in the language are more familiar or more popular than the ol 
and the new versions of the hundredth Psalm. 

“ All people that on earth do dwell,” 


which has its place in the former version, and which moves 
along like the march of an army, although it appears in 
Sternhold’s version, was in all probability the work of a 
Scotchman named William Kethe, who was one of the exiles 
with Knox at Geneva, and assisted in the translation of the 
Bible which takes its name from that city. Notwithstanding 
the severe criticism of Thomas Fuller upon Sternhold and 
Hopkins, to the effect that “their piety was better than their 
poetry,” that “they had drunk more of Jordan than of Helicon,” 
and “that any blacksmith with two anvils and a hammer could 
make better music,” this old version has, in many instances 
caught the spirit of the original in a way which the newer ver- 
sion of Tate and Brady never did. For example, in rendering 
the sublime words of the eighteenth Psalm, “ He bowed the 
heavens also, and came down, and darkness was under His feet, 
and He rode upon a cherub, and did fly; yea, He did fly upon 
the wings of the wind ;” the older rendering, though rugged, is 
grand and solemn, and there is something sublime in the slow 
and measured tread of the majestic lines— 

“The Lord descended from above, and bow’d the heavens high, 

And underneath His feet was cast the darkness of the sky; 

On cherub and on cherubim full royally He rode, 

And on the wings of all the winds came flying all abroad.” 
In comparison with this, Tate and: Brady’s version, as it rattles 


along, displays a haste and insipidity which almost borders on 
irreverence— 
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“ The chariot of the King of kings, 
Which active troops of angels drew, 
On a swift tempest’s rapid wings, 
With most amazing swiftness flew.” 


Montgomery has said of Tate and Brady’s version, that “it is 
nearly as inanimate as the former, though a little more refined.” 
And yet it has its redeeming renderings, and some of them 
have decided merit. We shall not soon tire of the hundred and 
twenty-first Psalm— 


“To Zion’s hill I lift my eyes,” 
nor of the sweet cadences of the thirty-fourth— 
“ Through all the changing scenes of life ;” 
while the noble version of the hundredth Psalm— 
“‘ With one consent let all the earth,” 


will probably live as long as any hymn in the English language. 

It is much to be wished that a collection of Psalms from 
various authors were compiled by judicious hands, and author- 
ized for public use. In the American Episcopal Church a 
Book of Psalms and Hymns, selected from various authors, is 
bound up with the Prayer Book, and set forth with the autho- 
rity of the Convention. The Church of Ireland has, to some 
extent, followed this example ; for its General Synod has sanc- 
tioned a hymnal containing well-selected psalms and hymns 
from different sources. This plan has the additional advantage 
that the same book of praise is common to all the congre- 
gations, and that the worshippers are not distracted by meeting 
different hymnals when they go to other churches. In this way, 
moreover, we would obtain such versions of David’s Psalms as 
Addison’s gentle paraphrase of the twenty-third— 


“ The Lord my pasture shall prepare,” 
or Montgomery’s splendid translation of the seventy-second— 


“ Hail to the Lord’s anointed, 
Great David’s greater Son.” 


In such a collection we should like to see incorporated that 
gem of Robert Burns, which he wrote in some happier moment 
of his wasted life, and:in which he so beautifully embodies the 
text of the ninetieth Psalm :— 
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“© Thou, the first, the greatest Friend 
Of all the human race, 
Whose strong right hand has ever been 
Their stay and dwelling-place.” 
Nor should we wish to see omitted Watts’s happy rendering 
of the same Psalm, with its sublime refrain— 
“ O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home.” 

We are indebted to Sir Henry Baker, who was one of the 
principal compilers of “Hymns Ancient and Modern,” for 
some noble renderings, such as— 

“ Rejoice to-day with one accord” (Ps. xcviii.) 
and 
“The King of love my Shepherd is” (Ps. xxiii.). 
To the gifted Henry Francis Lyte (of whom more hereafter) 
we owe some of the sweetest versions that have enriched the 
psalmody of our Church, His rendering of Psalm Ixxxiv.— 
“Pleasant are Thy courts above, 
In the land of light and love,” 
as well as of Psalm xci.— 
“ There is a safe and secret place 
Beneath the wings Divine,” 
would do credit to any collection; whilst his hundred and 
third Psalm is at once the perfection of poetry and of devout 
expression :— 
“Praise, my soul, the King of heaven, 
To His feet thy tribute bring, 
Ransomed, healed, restored, forgiven, 
Who like me His praise should sing? ” 

It may be almost invidious to mention any other name, and 
more especially of a living author, but we cannot refrain from 
alluding to Birks’ happy rendering of Psalm xix., beginning— 

“ The heavens declare Thy glory, 
The firmament Thy power ; 
Day unto day the story 
Repeats from hour to hour.” 
This version, when sung to Ewing’s tune of “ Argyll,” so well 
known in connection with “ Jerusalem the Golden,” or to Sir 
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Robert Stewart’s “Cceli Ennarrant Gloriam,” (which was com- 
posed expressly for it,) forms a splendid congregational hymn. 

It will be found that in all happy attempts like these, success 
has been achieved, not by trying to versify the psalm, and 
keep as close as possible to the words of the original; but by 
expounding its meaning, and expressing its spirit. The poets 
who took up the opposite method moved in chains, and the 
clank of their self-imposed fetters is heard continually and 
painfully in their language and their rhymes. 

Passing from our indebtedness to the inspired Psalter, we 
come to say a few words about hymns which have come to us 
through the ancient Church. 

The earliest hymns of the Christian Church were in the 
Greek tongue; and though many of them happily survived in 
the original, it is only in our own day, through the labours of 
Dr. Neale and others, that any of them have been given to us 
in English metre. 

Clement of Alexandria, about the end of the second century, 
is the earliest Christian hymn-writer whose name has come 
down to us. The solitary specimen of his art which has been 
preserved is so full of life and beauty, that it ought never to 
be forgotten. It is a hymn to Christ, and may be rendered 
thus :— 

“ Mouth of babes who cannot speak, 
Wing of nestlings who cannot fly, 
Sure guide of babes, 
Shepherd of loyal sheep, 
Gather Thine own 
Artless children 
To praise in holiness, 
To sing in guilelessness, 
With blameless lips, 
Thee, O Christ, Guide of children.” 
There is a hymn which has become of late years a great 
favourite in England— 
“The day is past and over, 
All thanks, O Lord, to Thee.” 
It was translated so lately as 1862, but it claims an antiquity 
of some fourteen hundred years, and its sweet original— 


tiv fipepay SieNOdy, 
is probably the work of Anatolius, who exercised such influence 
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in the Councils of Ephesus (A.D. 449) and of Chalcedon 
(A.D. 451). Though not used in the public worship of the 
Greek Church, it is, as Neale informs us, a great favourite 
in the Greek Isles. “It is,’ he adds, “to the scattered hamlets 
of Chios and Mytelene, what Bishop Ken’s evening hymn is to 
the villages of our own land; and its melody is singularly 
plaintive and soothing.” We may mention appropriately here 
that the “Gloria in Excelsis” of our Communion Service, 
which begins with the song of angels, and expands into the 
deepest miserere, and ends in the sublimest praise, is only the 
morning hymn of the early Oriental Church, slightly altered. 
The original may be seen in Daniel’s “ Thesaurus.” 


“ Art thou weary? art thou languid ?” 


is the spirited rendering of kémov Te Kat KapaTov, composed 
by Stephen the Sabaite, whose uncle, John Damascene, died 
about A.D. 780, and was the author of the beautiful hymn, 
’Avaotacews Hepa, now so familiar to us in its modern dress 
as— 
“The day of resurrection ! 
Earth, tell it out abroad! 
The passover of gladness, 
The passover of God.” 


d 


This was originally called “The Hymn of Victory,” and was 
sung at the dawn of the Easter morn, when, amidst general 
joy, the people saluted each other with the joyous exclamation, 
“The Lord is risen,’ and heard the glad response, “ The Lord 
is risen indeed.” 

When the Ionic strains of such hymnists as Clement of 
Alexandria and Gregory of Nazianzen and Basil the Great 
had died out, the Latin hymns of the fourth and fifth centuries 
succeeded them, and stirred the hearts of Christian men in the 
martial majesty of Roman speech. It was in those days that 
Ambrose and Hilary and Prudentius enriched the Church with 
some of its most precious songs, and taught the people to 
pour forth their praises in the grand choruses of the great 
congregation, 

The name of Ambrose reminds us of the legend which 
attributes the “Te Deum” to him and his illustrious. canvert. 
It was an Eastertide at Milan, and they stood together beside 
the font where the latter was to be baptized, and beside them 
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stood the loving mother, whose years of prayer for her graceless 
son had now been answered. The soul of the great Bishop 
swelled with joy as he gave the name of Augustine to his convert; 
and Monica, unable to express her deep emotion, exclaimed, 
“I had rather see thee Augustinus and a Christian, than 
Augustus and the Emperor.” And then the story runs, that 
Ambrose broke forth in the words, “We praise Thee, O God, 
we acknowledge Thee to be the Lord,” and that his newly 
baptized convert responded, “ All the earth doth worship Thee, 
the Father everlasting ;” and that so in alternate strophe and 
antistrophe they sang, as men inspired by one spirit, that 
sublime hymn, which for fifteen centuries has expressed the 
faith and hope of the Christian Church. It is a beautiful 
legend, but the probability is that the “Te Deum” grew up in 
a more natural way out of those grand oriental hymns with 
which the early Christians worshipped God, and concerning 
which Pliny has left this record: “They meet together on a 
stated day, before it is light, to sing hymns to Christ as God.” 

The days of Ambrose and Prudentius passed by ; but men 
like Gregory and Bede and Bernard followed; and then, as 
Guizot has well said, hymnology “ceased to be a literature ; it 
had become an action and a power ; it sought to act on the 
depths of the soul.” And so when truth had almost died out 
from the pulpits of Christendom, it was still embalmed in the 
minstrelsy of the Church. There were doubtless lees of error in 
this ancient psalmody ; but the pure wine of the gospel flowed 
through them, to satisfy and cheer the devout spirits of former 
ages ; and when the Reformation came, and the old bottles 
burst with the fermentation of the truth, the great leaders of 
that movement wisely saved the precious contents from being 
lost, and gave them to the world in new and nobler forms. 

It is to this source that Germany owes some of the grandest 
hymns of Luther and Heerman and Rist, and it is through 
them and others, who have acted as translators since, that we 
owe some of the sweetest and most spiritual songs in the 
English language. Thus to Bernard of Cluny, in the twelfth 
century, we owe the glorious tones of— 

“ Brief life is here our portion,” 
and to his namesake and contemporary, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
whom Luther calls “ the best monk that ever lived,” we owe— 
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“Jesu, the very thought of Thee, 
With sweetness fills the breast.” 
To Thomas of Celano, in the fourteenth century, we are in- 
debted for— 
“ Dies irae, dies, illa,” 
a hymn which has won veneration in all churches, and challenged 
the poetic powers of such diverse translators as Lord Roscom- 
mon, John Newton, Sir Walter Scott, and Dean Alford, besides 
engaging for its illustration the musical genius of Mozart. 
Our Ordination hymn— 


“Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire,” 
? yi , Pp 


has been claimed alike for Gregory the Great and Charlemagne, 
but whether we owe it to the bishop or the king, we owe our 
translation of the “ Veni Creator Spiritus” to Bishop Cosins, 
A.D. 1627; and the marvellous music which generally accom- 
panies it, to the famous Palestrina. The latter was Maestro di 
Capella to Pope Paul IV., but was deprived of his position for 
marrying a wife. She, however, consoled him under the trial 
by assuring him that they would “ outlive both the indignity and 
the surly ecclesiastic who inflicted it,’ which indeed they did, 
he to achieve a world-wide fame for his compositions, and she 
to share his honours and bless his life. On the back of the 
MS. which contains this, his noblest effort, was found written 
by his own hand the following prayer :— 
“ Domine, illumina oculos meos.” 


In one thing these ancient hymn-writers had an advantage 
over their modern translators, namely, that the language in 
which they wrote, although they had often to violate its prosody, 
allowed of intense compression of idea. Who, for instance, 
could express in four brief English lines all that is conveyed in 
the following stanza :— 

“ Tllic nec Sabbato 
Succedit Sabbatum, 
Perpes lcetitia 
Sabbatizantium ”? 
Indeed, we have to make extracts from two hymns before we 
approach a fair rendering of the thoughts contained in it. Dr. 
H. Bonar, who has done so much to infuse new life into these 


old forms, has interpreted a part of it thus in his “ Pilgrim’s 
Song” :— 


ae 


a 
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“ A few more Sabbaths here 
Shall cheer us on our way.” 
A nameless writer has caught another of the beautiful ideas 
embodied in the Latin stanza, and expressed it thus— 
“O when, thou city of my God, 
Shall I thy courts ascend.” 
This quotation will be familiar to most readers as part of the 
popular hymn commencing— 
“Jerusalem ! my happy home, 
Name ever dear to me ;” 
but the pedigree of the hymn is known comparatively to few, 
and is worth recording. About the middle of the seventeenth 
century, David Dickson, the Scotch minister of Irvine, published 
on broadsheets a poem of some sixty stanzas. It began— 
“O mother dear, Jerusalem, 
When shall I come to thee? 
When shall my sorrows have an end? 
Thy joys when shall I see?” 
But Dickson was not the author of this popular poem. A MS. 
was found in the British Museum, which contains a hymn 
of twenty-six stanzas, entitled “A Prisoner’s Hymn,” which is 
evidently the original from which the Scotch broadsheets were 
borrowed, and to which additions have been made. The only 
signature toit is F.B.P, These initials are generally considered 
to stand for Francis Baker (Pére), who is known to have been 
confined at that time in the Tower. But after all the hymn of 
the “ Prisoner in the Tower” was only a translation. <A fine 
rugged old hymn of the eighth or ninth century, beginning— 
“Urbs beata Hierusalem,” 
and recast into smooth iambics in the Roman Breviary, thus— 


“‘ Ceelestis urbs Jerusalem, 
Beata pacis visio,” 


was probably the mould in which the solitary captive cast 
his lay ; although its pedigree goes back to St. Augustine’s 
“Rhyme of the Glory and Joy of the New Jerusalem ;” whilst 
the real inspiration both of this and similar hymns goes farther 
back, even to the closing chapters of the Apocalypse, in which 
the pearly gates, and golden streets, and jasper walls of the 
heavenly city are so magnificently described. 
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THE students of biblical literature and of ecclesiastical history 
have hailed with much satisfaction the appearance of the second 
volume of the “Dictionary of Christian Biography,’* which 
contains the contributions of so many scholars of ripe learning 
and deep research. The labour of the reviewer of a work of 
euch considerable dimensions is greatly facilitated by the 
insertion of a flyleaf containing a list of “some of the chief 
articles” which are contained in this volume. Amongst them 
we may enumerate the following: “The Book of Enoch,” “The 
Apocryphal Gospels,” by Professor Lipsius of Jena; “ Escha- 
tology,” by Professor Plumptre; “The Eucharist” and “The 
Fathers,” by the Rev. E. S. Ffoulkes;” “Gnosticism” and 
“Hermas,’ by Dr. Salmon; the “ Essenes” and “ Gamaliel I. 
and other Rabbis,’ by Dr. Ginsburg; “Ephraim the Syrian,” 
by the Dean of Canterbury; “Gregory of Nyssa,” by Canon 
Venables; and “Hebrew Learning among the Fathers,” by 
the Rev. C. J. Elliott. It is difficult to make a selection out 
of the articles which we have named, and which form only a 
portion of those which are included under the heading of “Some 
of the Chief Articles” contained in this volume, with a view to 
impart to our readers some idea of the nature and value of this 
second instalment of one of Dr. Smith’s most valuable contri- 
butions to the theological literature of the nineteenth century. 
Professor Lipsius gives us an interesting account of the history 
and contents of the Book of Enoch, which was first made known 
to the English reader by Archbishop Laurence in the year 
1821. The Archbishop’s edition of this book in English was 
translated from an Ethiopic text, which appears to have been 
taken from a Greek version. Professor Lipsius arrives at the 
conclusion that the Book of Enoch must be regarded as a 
collective work, consisting of various parts, about the compo- 
sition of which it will be difficult to form a judgment until the 

* «A Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, Sects, and Doctrines ; being 
a Continuation of the Dictionary of the Bible.” Edited by William Smith, D.C.L., 


LL.D. ; and Henry Wace, M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College, 


London ; Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, Vol. ii, Eaba-Hermocrates. John Murray. 
1880. Price 31s. 6d. 
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original Hebrew text, or at least the Greek text, from which 
the Ethiopic version was taken, shall be discovered. The 
present revision of the first and second books—of which the 
latter seems never to have existed as an independent work— 
may probably be assigned approximately to the year 110 B.C. 
It cannot, he thinks, be positively decided at the present time 
whether the parables, which must be regarded as a third Book 
of Enoch, are of Jewish or of Christian origin. The first two 
books may be regarded, in the Professor’s opinion, as a remark- 
able monument of Jewish theological opinion at the close of the 
second and beginning of the first century before Christ. 

The article entitled “The Eucharist,’ by Mr. E. S. Ffoulkes, 
contains much deeply interesting matter, which is the result of 
very careful and laborious research. Much valuable information 
will be found in this article respecting the formation of the 
early liturgies, and the comparatively modern date of some 
portions of the Roman canon of the mass as it now exists.* 
The opinion of so able and so competent a writer, that probably 
one only of written liturgies remains in the original form in 
which it was penned, viz., that of the eighth book of the so- 
called “ Apostolical Constitutions,” is deserving of serious con- 
sideration, and may well be commended to the attention of 
those who attach an amount of importance to the rubrical 
directions which we now find in many of the early liturgies to 
which they are in no wise entitled on the score of their antiquity. 
Mr. Flfoulkes directs the special attention of his readers to the 
fact, that that portion of the Consecration prayer, as it is found 
in the “ Apostolical Constitutions,’ which is most familiar to 
English ears, “ For He in the same night... . till I come,” 
was “to primitive ears almost certainly new,” and that the 
uniform doctrines of primitive antiquity was that it was not the 
priest, but the Holy Ghost, who was able “to make the body 
of the bread.” After a copious citation of passages, adduced 
with a view to exhibit the dogmatic teaching of the Churches 
of Antioch and Constantinople, Africa and Rome, “repre- 
sented for three centuries, as evoked by heresy,” Mr. Ffoulkes 
observes that they show that, in the judgment of all the 
churches “the Eucharist consisted of two parts, that evey 


* Mr. Ffoulkes asserts that no copy of the Roman liturgy containing the canon 
has been found earlier than that of Pope Gregory (p. 249). 
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remained, and were to be kept, therefore, distinct ; one cogni- 
zable by the senses, the other by the mind alone.” “ Hence, 
too,” he observes, “there could be neither transubstantiation, 
nor consubstantiation, nor impanation, in the manner of the 
connection ; the difference between them being as radical as 
the difference between soul and body” (p. 251). We would 
gladly multiply our quotations, did our space permit. Whilst 
sensible, however, of the great value of this article, as a contri- 
bution to the literary history of the Eucharistic controversy, 
we are constrained to state our dissent from several of the 
opinions expressed by the writer, more especially from the 
interpretation which he appears to assign to Hebrews viii. 3. 

We can do no more than refer, in the briefest manner, to a 
few of the other articles already cited. Mr. Ffoulkes’ article on 
“ The Fathers” appears to us singularly able and exhaustive ; 
and we heartily commend it, not only to those who are entering 
on their patristic studies, but also to those who have already 
made themselves familiar with much of the writings of anti- 
quity. The article on “Ephraim the Syrian” is worthy of the 
pen of one of the most accomplished of modern Syriac scholars. 
Dr. Salmon’s articles will be read with great interest by the 
ecclesiastical student, as will also that of Professor Watkins 
on “Gregory Nazianzenus,” and that of Canon Venables on 
“Gregory Nyssenus.” Dr. Ginsburg’s article on “ Gamaliel I. 
and Gamaliel II.” reflect valuable light on many points of 
interest to the biblical and theological scholar. Canon Elliott, 
in an article of twenty pages, searches deeply for the Hebrew 
learning of the Fathers, and takes a view of their deficiency in 
this respect, which will probably attract notice, and occasion 
surprise. The thoroughness, however, with which his work is 
done, and the large amount of reading it must have cost, is 
patent. We again regret the necessity under which we labour, 
by lack of space, to do little more than commend this volume 
to the careful examination of our readers, and to a place upon 
the shelves of every theological student. 

“The Unnoticed Things of Scripture. By the Right Rev. 
William Ingraham Kip, D.D., Bishop of California.”* The 
writer of this little book expresses a fear that its title “may 
seem to many readers to partake of presumption.” We confess 


* New York, 1879. Imported by Charles Higham, London, 1880. Price 4s. 
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that we do not think the title happily chosen, inasmuch as it 
might seem to imply that the contents of the book have been, 
for the most part, unnoticed, not only by superficial readers, but 
also by those whose professed office it is to explain the meaning 
of Holy Scripture, and to elucidate when needful the terms 
which are therein employed. When taken as a whole, this little 
book will serve to supply useful information on many points to 
those who have not access to works of a higher and more elabo- 
rate character. We regret, however, to find that the information 
contained in it is not always of a trustworthy nature. <A few 
examples will suffice. At pp. 27, 28, the writer infers the recent 
introduction of gold and silver from the fact that Abraham (the 
account of whose transaction with Ephron is contrasted with 
that of Jacob with “the children of Hamir”) is introduced as 
weighing out the silver which he paid to Ephron the Hittite 
(Gen. xxiii. 16). But had Bishop Kip referred to 2 Sam. 
xviii. 12, or to Jer. xxxii. 10, he would have learned that the 
use of the Hebrew word shakal, which denotes weighing, affords 
in itself no conclusive proof of the recent introduction and use 
of the precious metals ; and that the word on which he lays so 
much emphasis is used of transactions which occurred much later 
than the days of Jacob. 

Again, when treating of the plague of locusts, Bishop Kip 
observes that it was “one hitherto unfelt in Egypt ; for,” he adds, 
“as these insects fly from east to west, the width of the Red Sea 
acted as a secure barrier against their invasion.” But it is well 
known that Egypt is not exempt from the invasion of locusts 
(cf., eg. Volney, Trav. i, p. 235, as quoted by Kalisch in his 
Commentary on Exod. x.).* Further, we may observe, that 
instead of uniformly flying from east to west, locusts are said 
more frequently to move from south to north ; the fact, however, 
being that they do not move exclusively in any direction, being 
dependent on the wind which happens to blow. And, once 
more, so far from the Red Sea proving a barrier to their flight, 
authentic travellers report that they have been known to fly not 
only over the Straits of Gibraltar and the Red Sea, but even, if 


* Niebuhr mentions the arrival of a great swarm of locusts during his stay in Cairo 
in 1761, and a still more formidable invasion of the same insects in the following 
year. (Description of Arabia, p. 168, Quoted by Kalisch in his Commentary on 
Exod. x.) 
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borne by a gentle wind, over the Mediterranean. We will only 
add that Exod. x. 14, so far from supporting Bishop Kip’s 
assertion, has been thought to have primary, if not exclusive, 
reference to the land of Egypt, inasmuch as otherwise there 
might seem to be a discrepancy between that verse and the 
account of the invasion of locusts given by the prophet Joel. 
The design of this little work is good, but the contents are of 
very unequal merit. 

“The Words of Christ, with the Parallel Passages, Discrepan- 
cies, and Omissions,”* is a work dedicated by permission to Dean 
Stanley, and is designed to facilitate the study of the Gospels by 
enabling the reader to compare and harmonize the different 
versions of our Lord’s discourses. We think the work likely to 
be useful to biblical students generally, as well as to professed 
theologians. At the same time, we must express our conviction 
that the design is better than the execution. We will give an 
example. We find, at the foot of the errata, a note to the 
effect that in page 3 the 6th, roth, and 12th verses of John 
xxi, though spoken on a different occasion to that recorded in 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, are given as parallel passages. We 
should infer from this note that other passages which are inserted 
as parallel are supposed to have been spoken on the same occa- 
sion. If, however, we turn to pages 44, 45, we find Matt. xvi. 17 
inserted as a parallel passage to John i. 42, and Matt. xvi. 19 as 
a parallel passage to John xx. 22, 23. It will be obvious, on 
reference to these places, that the words recorded were spoken 
on three wholly different occasions ; and as regards the two 
former passages, on occasions separated from each other by a 
very considerable period. 

Weare glad to welcome the new volume of the “ Pulpit Com- 
mentary,’t issued by Mr. Kegan Paul, under the editorship of 
Canon Spence and Mr. Exell. It contains the historical books 
of Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther. The exposition is in each case 
done by the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. The homiletics are done 
respectively by the Rev. M. S. Lewis, the Rev. G. Wood, and 
the Rev. Professor Thomson; the “homiletics” are contributed 
by a variety of authors. The ground plan of the work is 


* Collated from the Four Gospels by T. B. London: Nisbet and Co. Price 5s. 
t The ‘‘ Pulpit Commentary,” edited by the Rev. Canon H.D, M. Spence and the 
Rey. J. S, Exell, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther. C. Kegan Paul and Co. Price 12s, 6d. 
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very much like that of Mr. Spurgeon’s voluminous Commen- 
tary on the Psalms. The volume is a perfect repertory of 
pulpit hints, although at times, especially in the Book of Esther, 
we feel that the interpretation is somewhat strained. The 
editorship of these three books of the Bible is very appropri- 
ately given to Canon Rawlinson, who has made the subject pecu- 
liarly his own, and has indeed reproduced the matter belonging 
to it in a considerable variety of forms. Wherever we have ex- 
amined the work, we have found the treatment to be extremely 
full and satisfactory, and leaving little or nothing to be desired. 
Perhaps a greater degree of caution might be exercised in 
those “modern instances” which indeed relieve the course of 
exegesis, but which are at times unsafe. For instance, one 
of the “homiletic” writers draws a parallel between the simple 
tastes of Queen Esther and those of our own Queen. * It is 
this that makes the perusal of the ‘Memorial (séc) of the Prince 
Consort’ and ‘Leaves from the Highland Diary’ so delightful. 
It is this that has given Her Majesty such a hold on the 
affections of her subjects, and to monarchical rule a longer lease 
than it promised to have. Piety and purity have power not 
only in the palace at Shushan and the castle at Windsor, but 
in the lowliest cottage of the realm.” The z¢alics are our own. 
The language is somewhat rhetorical and political, and is of a 
kind which ought to be used by a religious writer with great 
restraint. Whatever might be its use in a sermon, it is hardly 
called for in a commentary. The. only drawback to this volu- 
minous and excellent commentary is an exuberance which might 
be profitably thinned. 

We have two works on preaching by American writers. 
Mr. Crosby prints the Yale Lectures of last year,* which were 
delivered, we believe, the year before, by Mr. Dale, of Birming- 
ham; and Dr. Bedell, the Professor of Pastoral Theology at the 
Episcopal Church in Ohio, gives us a treatise on the pastoral 
office.t Both of these works are peculiarly worth attention from 
our readers. They contain a great deal of local American 
colour, but their main interest is universal. In point of literary 


* “The Christian Preacher.” Yale Lectures for 1879-80, by Howard Crosby. 


London: R. D. Dickinson. Price 2s. 6d. 
+ ‘The Pastor. Pastoral Theology.” By Rt. Rev. G. T. Bedell, D.D. Philadelphia 


and London : Lippincott. 
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form the palm of excellence belongs to Mr. Crosby, and his 
book shows none of those quotations which, to say the truth, 
Dr. Bedell carries to an inordinate extent. Mr. Crosby has a 
comprehensive grasp of his subject, and shows much sturdy 
good sense. When he ventures, however, upon scholarship, he 
shows himself inexact. He says: “A preacher, though never 
to be a worldly man, is always to be a public man; and let no 
coward enter the ministerial ranks. The notion that a minister 
is a sort of male woman has grown out of the remissness of 
ministers.” We give a few brief sentences characteristic of Mr. 
Crosby for style. “A congregation that would not provide for 
an aged pastor, who had faithfully served them in his health, 
might profitably receive a mission from the Zulus.” “He should 
never say ‘How can I get most vacation and least work?’ 
which is the appropriate question of a heartless hireling ; but _ 
he should say from the depths of affection for his work, ‘ How 
can I take the least vacation consistent with physical health ?’” 
There is a great deal of home truth in the chapters on habits, 
manners, and physical and mental pre-requisites. In Bishop 
Bedell’s work, there is much autobiographical matter, derived 
from an experience of well-nigh forty years as pastor and 
bishop. “This book gives the result of experience. It is 
nothing, if it is not that. It is a history rather than a 
didactic essay. It is to be read between the lines as a memoir 
of a most happy pastoral experience ; for every principle re- 
commended has been tested, and every method proposed has 
been tried. Nor is anything suggested for adoption that has 


not been found to be successful.” Such a passage as the 
following is a curious instance of the differences between Sunday- 
schools in England and America: “Our Sunday-schools are 


filled with the children of the wealthy and middle classes, to 
the exclusion of the poor and uneducated.” In this country 
we have not induced the wealthy and middle classes to send 
their children to the Sunday-school. The bishop is very full 
of the subject of catechizing and of Sunday-schools. In point 
of fact, we have separate treatises on catechizing, confirmation, 
preaching, pastoral visiting, parochial administration. Bishop 
Bedell not only quotes largely from writers on pastoral theology, 
but a whole library might be put together from his hints about 
books. His chapter on “ Social Instruction,” a subject to which 
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he is very partial, and on which he brings much experience 
to bear, is very good. One section is rather curious: “The 
treatment of a Christian in Insanity.” Although the work is 
somewhat diffuse, it will be found fertile in good advice and 
in instruction. 

But the American work on which the most emphasis is to 
be laid is unquestionably Professor Baird’s most interesting 
and instructive work on the “Rise of the Huguenots.”* The 
Huguenots constitute a chapter in the history of the human 
race of the most vital and intense interest. It is a history that 
is written and re-written for each generation since that time. 
The martyrdoms which they endured have proved the seed of 
the Church, and their cause has proved one of the permanent 
influences in the progress of the world. Few persons have any 
idea of the amount of unwrought material for the history of 
the Huguenots. Mr. Baird has explored an immense quantity 
of new material, but there is still much that has escaped his 
grasp. It is not too much to say that the history of the six- 
teenth century is as well known to us, and even much better, 
than the history of the nineteenth. The old cyphers have been 
deciphered, the State archives of different nations have been 
explored, the long buried secrets of the past have leaped into 
light, the jealously guarded intrigues of courts and cabinets 
are now seen with vivid distinctness. It has fallen to some 
American writers to constitute a new school of history, as 
remarkable and distinct as the French school or the English 
school. The great merit of the American historians is this 
disinterring of the records of the past by such men as Mr. 
Prescott, Mr. Ticknor, Mr. Motley, and we may now in fairness 
add Mr. Baird. His two volumes extend from the time of 
the first planting of the reformed doctrine to the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. What brings the history of Huguenot times 
to the front of all secular history is that strand of the purest and 
highest religious life which pervades this lurid and awful period. 
The record of barbaric tortures and cruelties which is constantly 
appearing ought perhaps to be read, as exhibiting the depths 
of wickedness to which fallen human nature can descend: but 
the perusal is undoubtedly painful. From the immense amount 


* ‘ History of the Rise of the Huguenots.” By Professor Henry M. Baird. Two 
vols. Hodder and Stoughton. Price 15s. 
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of material in these volumes it is difficult to form a selection. 
The reader will at once refer to the account of the great 
massacre, not only in Paris, but throughout the country. He 
gives a corroboration of a curious escape of Pastor Merlin. 
“ After reluctantly leaving Coligny, at his earnest request, and 
clambering over the roof of a neighbouring house, he fell through 
an opening into a garret full of hay. Not daring to show 
himself, since he knew not whether he would encounter friends 
or foes, he remained for three days in this retreat, his sole 
food an egg which a hen daily laid within his reach.” An- 
other providential circumstance was, that Calvin, passing 
through Geneva, for a single night remained in the town for his 
memorable career of eight and twenty years. Mr. Baird is 
able to prove that Calvin did not wish Servetus to be burned, 
but it is quite clear that he wished him to be executed, Many 
of the Reformers used to say that they were quite willing to 
suffer death, if they held demonstrably false opinions, and others 
had no right to complain if they applied the same measure to 
them that they were willing to apply to their own selves 3+ SO 
imperfectly were the principles of catholicity and toleration 
understood at that time. And yet they might easily have 
learned from the life and language of the Lord how abhorrent 
was all persecution in His sight. Mr. Baird’s book is very rich 
in details, and his references to literature are abundant. His 
work embraces all contemporary French history within his limits, 
and we might say all European history. We trust that he will 
continue his work, and enable us to see how terrible was the 
retribution that overtook the country that had thus cast out its 
noblest children. France might have been spared the horrors 
of her Revolution, and much of that wilderness of sorrow and 
wandering through which she has passed, if she had accepted the 
Protestantism which arose in her midst in the sixteenth century. 

We cannot but own toa feeling of disappointment in the 
volume entitled “ Scotch Sermons: 1880.”* It is difficult to 
see on what theory of the sermon these discourses have been 
constructed. They are obviously intended, except in the case 
of one or two practised orators, for the eye rather than for the 
ear. They much more resemble essays and magazine writing. 
If these essays are at all representative of the Scottish pulpit, 


* Macmillan and Co. Price ros, 6d, 
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then the Scottish pulpit has changed very much, and we are 
afraid we must add, changed very much for the worse, since 
the days of Chalmers and Guthrie. The volume rather reminds 
us of the Essays and Reviews, with very little share, however, 
of the style and scholarship which characterized that well-known 
work. A few of the names are familiar to English readers, 
such as Principal Caird, Professor William Knight, and Mr. 
Story of Roseneath. Principal Caird’s style differs greatly 
from that vehement evangelical oratory through which he 
obtained his great name and position, but his sermons and 
Mr. Story’s are among the best in the volume. The plan is 
that each writer, with a few exceptions, contributes two sermons, 
a very good plan, as a single sermon is hardly a full and fair 
representation of an author's thought. In Professor Knight's 
two sermons the name of Christ does not occur once, and we 
regret deeply to say that the preaching of this volume is not 
the preaching of Christ Jesus. A Mr. Ferguson says: “To 
insist that no one who rejects the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment may be a Christian is intolerance which ought to be 


resisted.” The question arises, What does he mean by | 


miracles? May we reject the miracle of the resurrection ? 


may we reject the miracle of the incarnation? The writers | 
generally concur in showing a very great impatience of dogmas. 


But the dogmas or doctrines of theology are simply the state- 
ments of the great facts of religion. The dogma of the incar- 


nation is the fact of the incarnation. The doctrine of the | 


resurrection is based on the fact of the resurrection. All the 
great doctrines, are based upon the great facts of revelation. 
One of the writers speaks of the present as an age of “all but 
universal scepticism.” We take a more cheerful view, and trust 


oo 


that neither scepticism nor sermons of this kind are at all | 


likely to be universal. 

Mr. Chase has written an earnest and scriptural treatise, entitled 
“The Truth of God’s Salvation.’* It is a sequel to his treatise 
on “The Trial of Christ before Caiaphas and Pilate,’ which 
we had much pleasure in noticing at the time of publication. 
With Mr. Chase’s general conclusions we thoroughly agree ; but 
there is a want of literary form about his work, and in one 


* The Truth of God’s Salvation.” By C. F. Chase, M.A., Vicar of St. Ann, 
Blackfriars. Hodder and Stoughton. Price 4s. 
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respect some confusion of thought. He does not take a suffi- 
ciently comprehensive view of ancient sacrifices. In the time 
of St. Paul, the sacrifices during the Empire were “ offerings to 
devils ;” but doubtless the universality of sacrifice indicated in 
many instances a conviction of sin, and was an unconscious 
prophecy of heathendom that the shedding of blood was neces- 
sary for the remission of sins. We think that Mr. Chase is 
unsafe in describing the writings of Archbishop Magee and 
Canon Liddon as the “ Christianized heathen view,’ and that 
he has hardly appreciated their views. He is safer when he 
discusses the undoubted vagueness of view which is found in 
Bishop Butler ; but we wish he had quoted the touching, and, 
we believe, authentic anecdote of Butler’s deathbed. We are 
glad to see his clear protest against transubstantiation, not un- 
mixed with a just indignation. 

Mr. Symington* has given us a series of vigorous discourses, 
or, as he calls them, “ Practical Studies,” on the Apostles. There 
is much that is careful, and little that is critical about them. A 
large part of the volume is occupied by discussions respecting 
St. John, St. Peter, and St. Paul. Nevertheless, there is a great 
contrast between the fulness with which every text respecting 
the other Apostles is discussed, and the thinness of the chapters 
on St. Paul. The book will be useful for expository purposes, 
so far as it goes; but it does not go far, 

Mr, Ommaney continues his learned and modest labours on 
the Athanasian Creed.t Since we last met, he has been visiting 
home and foreign libraries, and investigating his subject still 
more deeply. He has examined books and MSS. at the British 
Museum, the Bodleian, the famous library in the Rue Richelieu 
at Paris, and the public library at Troyes. Our readers will not 
fail to derive interest and profit from this vigorous and learned 
argument. 

It is impossible to peruse Mr. Palmer’s two poetical works 
without a considerable degree of sympathy and interest.t He 
tells us that he mainly composed his verses on_ his way to 


* «The Apostles of our Lord : Practical Studies.” By Alexander Macleod Syming- 
ton, B.A. Modder and Stoughton, Price 3s. 6d. 

} “Early History of the Athanasian Creed.” By G. W. Ommaney, M.A. Riving- 
tons. Price Ios. 

+ ‘Lebanon Leaves: Metrical Soliloquies.” By Ebenezer Palmer. Clement Palmer. 
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and from his business, and that now, having retired from his 
engagements, and attained the assigned age of man, he sends 
out new editions with his name. The “Lebanon Leaves” 
consist of a series of soliloquies and blank verse for every 
day of the year, based, in every instance, on a text. Prac- 
tically it is a work of experimental religion, generally ex- 
pressed in tender, graceful, melodious lines. Occasionally, 
however, both subject and treatment fall below this level. A 
few might easily be broken up into prose paragraphs. Those 
who use the volume, as the author would most desire it to be 
used, as a daily portion, will each day find something to feed on 
in the way of ripe experience and vigorous thought. The 
“Tendrils” are entirely rhymed, while the “Leaves” are in- 
variably in blank verse. Some of these will, in time, win their 
way into the hymn-books. There is no page which is not 
to “ edification.” 

Mr. Elliott Stock is issuing, in bi-monthly parts, “ Legenda 
Sanctorum,’* being the proper lessons for saints’ days, ac- 
cording to the use of Exeter. The first number is handsomely 
illuminated, and will doubtless please those who can afford to 
indulge in Lures de luxe. 

We have also received new editions of several important 
works. Mr.Stephens’ valuable monograph on St. Chrysostom t has 
attained its second edition. It is a book which must be simply 
indispensable to all students of the fourth century. The more 
we refer to it, the more we have reason to admire the com- 
bination of extensive reading and an admirable literary style. 
There is something peculiarly refreshing in the study of St. 
Chrysostom, before the great schism of the East and West. We 
are glad to welcome another edition of Mr. Reynolds’ work on 
the “Supernatural.” + It is an important contribution to the 
great problem which at the present day is taxing the energies 
of all thinkers, and all who think they think. To the Christian 
apologist it is a perfect repository of thought and information. 
We have also before us another edition, the fourth, of Dr. Dods’ 

* London: Elliott Stock. In bi-monthly parts, 5s. each. ‘ 

+ “Saint John Chrysostom: His Life and Times.” By W. C. W. Stephens, M.A. 
Second edition. Murray, Price 12s. 
+ ‘The Supernatural in Nature : a Verification by Free Use of Science.” By Joseph 
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“Tsrael’s Iron Age,’ * which will be found very useful for 
expository teaching in the Book of Judges and the First Book 
of Samuel. Last, though not least, we would call attention to 
a fourth and revised edition of a small work entitled ‘“ What 
Church?” by the Rev. Charles Bullock, the well-known editor 
of many useful publications. Mr. Bullock professes to bring 
Romanism and Anglicanism to the test, and also gives a short 
correspondence between himself and Dr. Manning on “the only 
Jath and fold.” We doubt if Rome has any more effective 
weapon for the perversion of English people than her erroneous 
teaching concerning the Church, and we gladly hail every effort 
to set forth the truth upon this important subject. 


* “Tsrael’s Iron Age.” By Marcus Dods, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. Price 3s. 6d. 
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Dhe Variows readings of the slew 
OCestument, and thew Lessons, 


BY THE REV. C. A. SWAINSON, D.D., CANON OF CHICHESTER, 
AND LADY MARGARET PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY, CAMBRIDGE. 


A Lecture read for the writer at the Chapter House of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, on the afternoon of Tuesday, 6th July, 1880, to the 
Members of the Church Homiletical Society, the Rev. Canon 
Richardson, M.A., in the Chair. 


WHEN requested to read a paper before this Society, I thought 
I would avail myself of the opportunity thus presented, to throw 
together some notes on a subject which has long interested me, 
viz., the practical lessons that may be learnt from the variety of 
readings found in manuscripts of the New Testament. In taking 
up this subject, I do not intend, whatever my language may be, 
to make a point of defending any of these readings as against 
the readings of the text in ordinary use : my purpose is rather 
to offer some hints to those who have not had the same oppor- 
tunities that I have enjoyed of studying the details of the subject, 
and perhaps to remove from the minds of some any lurking 
apprehension they may have as to the general effect of 
receiving a text altered according to the scheme of any one of 
the more recent investigations. It seems to me that the clergy 
at large will be able to give, in their sermons, a freshness to 
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circumstances and narratives and addresses, to the well-known 
language of which their congregations have accustomed them- 
selves to give a somewhat heedless and perfunctory attention ; 
and perhaps they may themselves find an interest in watching 
the effect of the transposition here and there of a few words, of 
the omission of a phrase, or of the addition of a sentence. 

I really cannot tell you the exact number of the various 
readings which Tischendorf, or Tregelles, or Lachmann have 
introduced into their texts, and which differ from those found 
in the text of Stephens or Elzevir. The number must be very 
great, because Dr. Scrivener states that Tischendorf’s eighth 
edition of the New Testament differed from the seventh edition 
in 3,505 places. When I say that before I could undertake this 
lecture, I went through these and all other variations introduced 
by the three whom I have named, you will understand that it 
is not a light task that I have undertaken. Yet I have been 
obliged to give up, for the present, the notification of even the 
most momentous differences presented by single manuscripts, 
which have been rejected by all revisers. Those of which I 
have taken notes in preparation for this lecture amount, I reckon, 
to about 1,200. Of course, even of these, I must pass over the 
greatest number now. 

I believe it is generally acknowledged that the frandigtaes of 
1604 followed no published text ; that they made, as it were, a 
Greek text for themselves, as they went along. The “Textus 
Receptus,” as it is called, of Elzevir was not published. And 
it is quite clear that they followed implicitly neither that of 
Stephens nor of Beza. There are many indications that the 
revision of that time was hastily performed ; it follows, therefore, 
that the text which the revisers of our translation made was 
somewhat hastily arranged. Hence the curious phenomenon 
that only in two places, as far as I remember, is notice taken ex- 
pressly of a variation in the Greek text—viz., Luke xvii. 36, they 
note that the verse is wanting in most of the Greek copies ; and 
on Acts xiii, 18, there is a note that the Greek is érpotoddpnae 
perhaps for reesoconee, a reading adopted by Lachmann 
and Tischendorf. In 1 Johnii. 23 is a more curious thing : we 
have in italics (as showing that the words were not the Greek) 
the sentence, “[but] he that acknowledgeth the Son hath the 
Father also.” Our people found them in the Vulgate, but not 
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in Stephens. They are accepted now as genuine. Thus we 
have, at all events, some indications that the revisers of 1604 
were alive to the fact that there was some variety in the read- 
ings, and they boldly enabled the clergy to read at church an 
important verse which they did not find in the Greek. 

I will first arrange my notes of some important verses, or parts 
of verses, which it would be unsafe now to quote as if they were 
undoubtedly the authentic words of the Evangelists or Apostles 
with whom we associate them. 

Matt. xvii. 21, “This kind goeth not out,” etc., seems alto- 
gether to have been introduced by copyists from their memory 
of the corresponding passage in St. Mark. It is entirely omitted 
in some important MSS. and an old version. 

And in the corresponding passage of St. Mark the words 
“and fasting” are somewhat dubious. There is a passage in 
1 Cor. vii. 5, “That ye may give yourselves to fasting and 
prayer,” where they undoubtedly ought to be excluded. A 
curious question here arises whether the word “fasting” was 
introduced here in order to appear to give additional scriptural 
authority to the growing sentiments and practices of the third 
and fourth centuries, or whether in St. Mark it was excluded 
to encourage a greater laxity. On this I will not express any 
opinion. 

Matt. xviii. 11, “ For the Son of man came to save that which 
was lost,” is omitted here by the best manuscripts. Of course 
it is a genuine sentence of our Lord, but here it comes in some- 
what awkwardly. Much ingenuity would have been spared in 
past generations, in the interpreting of a verse in its connection 
with the context, if the inquiry could have first been made 
whether the verse was really genuine in that connection. 

Other passages seem to have found their way from one Gospel 
to another. In Matt. xx. 23, 24, “To be baptized with the 
baptism that I am baptized with,’ is not found in the best 
manuscripts. It is found in St. Mark. 

A few verses earlier, the words, “ For many are called, but few 
chosen,” seem to mar the unity of the teaching of the parable. 
They are more suitable after that of the marriage garment 
(Matt. xxii. 14). There they are in all the manuscripts ; here 
they are omitted by important copies. 

On the contrary, two very important manuscripts add their 
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evidence to that of other authorities, that “mor yet the Son bd 
should be read in Matt. xxiv. 36, as well as in Mark xili. 32. 
The words are so momentous, that it is reasonable to suppose 
that they fixed themselves in the memories of all the hearers. 
In repeating the verse, they must, we should say, have repeated 
it in its entirety. 

I would mention in passing, that it is curious that in the only 
passage in the Gospel narratives of the Passion where the pre- 
nomen Pontius is found prefixed to Pilate, that prefix is not 
supported by the best authorities (Matt. xxvii. 2). Of course our 
Creed is true here as everywhere else, as we may see from Luke 
iii. 1 and Acts iv. 27; but it is worthy of a remark that here 
(in Matt. xxvii. 2) the prefix was added in later years. 

I must not linger over many more of these. The quotation, 
“They part my garments among them,” etc., is genuine in St. John 
(xix. 24), but. apparently not so in St. Matthew. I mention this 
because it seems to me worthy of notice that St. John, neither 
here nor elsewhere, Jorrowed from St. Matthew. 

Among other verses which we must thus so far exclude or 
treat with reserve are the following :— 

Mark iii. 22. “ New wine must be put into new bottles.” 

Mark ix. 49. “ Every sacrifice shall be salted with salt.” 
This variation gives rise to interesting thought. 

Mark x. 24. The reading may be, “ How hard it is,” not 
specially for those which trust in riches, but for all “to 
enter into the kingdom of God.” 

Mark xi. 26. “If ye do not forgive, neither will your 
Father,” etc., seems to have come from the Sermon on 
the Mount. Soclearly so, that one manuscript proceeds, 
“T say unto you, Ask, and ye shall receive,” etc. 

Mark xv. 28. “And the scripture was fulfilled, which 
saith, And he was numbered with the transgressors.” 

I pass by the question of the latter verses of the Gospel. 

Luke ix. 54—56 is very curious and deeply interesting. 
The reference to Elias, “as Elias did ;” the words, “ Ye 
know not what spirit ye ave of;” and the passage, “for the 
Son of man came not to destroy men's lives, but to save 
them,’ seem all to have been added by way of explana- 
tion or comment. Very simple is the passage as it is 
now printed, “ Lord, welt Thou that we bid fire to come 
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down from heaven, and destroy them? And He turned 
and rebuked them; and they went into another village.” 
In the corresponding passages of St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
the words and his wife are omitted in many MSS. It is well 
to know that all the authorities have them in Luke xiv. 26. 

Luke xix. 45. Our Lord “cast out the se//ers” (the buyers 
are not mentioned). <A lesson here. 

Luke xxii. 43, 44. (The angel in the garden and the sweat 
as of drops of blood.) There has been from very early 
times much controversy about these verses. Indeed, it 
is said by Epiphanius that “the orthodox removed the 
words,” fearing doubtless the use that might be made 
of them by the Arians. Irenzus, on the contrary, is 
said to have appealed to them as showing the true 
humanity of our Lord. Thus we have an indication of 
the causes of some variations we have met and shall 
meet with. Words may have been excluded, words 
may have been added, for polemical purposes; and 
this so early as to affect much the value of the testi- 
mony that has come down to us. 

Luke xxiii. 34. The beautiful words, “ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do,’ are omitted in some 
copies. The famous Sinaitic manuscript has them in 
the text; then some early reviser placed them in 
brackets, indicating that in his time their authority was 
doubted; a later reviser endeavoured to erase the 
brackets, showing apparently that his doubts (if he had 
had any) were removed. Very interesting are these 
marks of care. They ought to strengthen our general 
confidence in the Scriptures of the New Testament. 

Luke xxiv. 12. The passage recounting the visit of Peter 
to the grave has been doubted, as has also been that 
(ver. 40) which states that our Lord “ showed them 
His hands and His feet.” So, too, ver. 42, “ of the 
honeycomb.” These may have been notes entered in the 
margin of some copy, as illustrating the truth of what 
is contained in the text, or even early traditions, and 
then they were inserted by the next copyist into the 
text itself. ‘ 

In John ii. 3, the readings of the Sinaitic MS. (8) are 
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curious ; they are found translated in some of the Syriac 
copies, ‘They had no wine, for the wine of the ieee 
vas consumed. Then saith the mother of Jesus to Him.” 
The first corrector corrected this only in part, gradually 
drawing on to the text which we now receive. 


John iii. 1g “ The Son of man WHO IS IN HEAVEN,” a text 


which we know so well from its use in Pearson and 
other dogmatic works. Some important MSS. omit 
the last four words. Thus it would run, “ No one has 
ascended up to heaven save ite who came down from 
heaven, even the Son of man.’ 


John iv. 9. “The Jews have no dealings with the Samedraians® 


seems to have been an explanation which crept from 
the margin into the text. These insertions are of interest ; 
they throw some light on the character of the Gospel. 
For whom was it written? and with what object? The 
same remark applies to the account of the lame man at 
the pool of Bethesda (v. 3,4). If ver. 4 is not genuine, 
the stirring of the water is assumed by St. John as 
known to his original readers (see ver. 7), while the 
explanation may have been added later by some one 
who was writing for readers less conversant with the 
topographical and medical character of the pool. Thus 
the very character of the Gospel is affected by the 
answer to the question, Is this verse genuine or not? 


IT will not discuss the history of the woman taken in adultery. 
In the Acts of the Apostles I note the following :— 


il. 


30. “ Of the fruit of his body should God set upon His 
throne.” The words “ raise up Christ” are doubtful. 


In ii. 42, a copula goes out, and the four parts mentioned 


il. 


fall into groups of two, “the teaching of the Apostles 
and their communion, the breaking of the bread and 
the prayers. 

47, iii. 1, are interesting. “ And the Lord added on daily 
the saved together.’ The insertion of the church dis- 
appears. 


viii. 37. It is very curious that many good manuscripts 


leave out, in the account of the eunuch, the words, “If 
thou believest with all thine heart, thou mayest ; and 
the eunuch said, I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son 
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of God.” Yet reference appears to be made to them 
by Irenzus ! 

x. 6. “He shall tell thee what thou oughtest to do” goes 
out. The whole account of the vision of St. Paul must 
be made out by collecting together the details given in 
the three places. Our ordinary text interpolates from 
one account into another. 

x. 30. “ Four days ago I was praying up to this hour,’ the 
statement that he was fasting seems to have been 
added. But the references to fasting in xiii. 3 and xiv. 
Zi2vare trues 

Very interesting and important is the change in xv. 17, 
“Over whom my name has been called, saith the Lord 
(Jehovah), making these things known from ages past.” 
The change of meaning in the ordinary text is very 
marked. The testimony of prophecy as the voice of 
God making His will known beforehand to men 
has been changed into a statement of God’s own 
universal foreknowledge. Certainly this latter state- 
ment (true though it is) is not so apposite to the argu- 
ment of the Apostle, as the statement that God had 
made known of old that He would call in the heathen. 
And this the reading of the Sinaitic, the Vatican, and 
other manuscripts seems undoubtedly to exhibit. 

xv. 23. We all know the interest attached here to the 
question whether the words were “ the apostles and the 
elders and the brethren, or merely “the apostles and the 
elders, brethren.” The point is whether the laity, in an 
important matter of church practice, took part in con- 
firming and publishing the decree of the Apostles and 
presbyters. I will not enter on the evidence of the 
manuscripts: I have avoided all controversy on such 
evidence. But I must add that in xvi. 4 the directions 
now made are described as the “decrees of the Apostles 
and elders which were at Jerusalem.” 

Hastening on, I notice that parts of xxiv. 6, 7, and 8, dis- 
appear; so do explanations in xXXiva 26jqsxcvi. 93.0; 
xxviii. 16, and xxviii. 29. 

More interesting than these last are the following in the 

Epistle to the Romans :— 
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iii. 22. “Unto all and upon all who believe.” And upon 
all seems to have been added. 

In viii. 1, “ Who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit,” has been added from ver. 4, apparently with a 
dogmatic purpose. The words should simply be, “There 
is no condemnation to them who are in Christ Jesus.” 

xi. 6. “If it is of works, it is no more of grace : otherwise 
work is no more work,” seems to have been added to 
make the parallel more complete. It becomes, how- 
ever, somewhat laboured, and one is glad to find that 
some of the best MSS. omit the words. 

So xiv. 6. “He that regardeth not the day, to the Lord 
he doth not regard it.” 

The benediction in xvi. 24, Tischendorf and others omit. 

In 1 Cor. vi. 20, the terseness and appositeness of St. Paul’s 
injunction is spoilt by the addition of words which must 
have come from some timid source. “ Glorify God in 
your body,’ said St. Paul, “and in your spirit, which are 
God's,” added some later Christian, apparently anxious to 
tone down the language of the Apostle to suit later views 
of the uselessness of the body for good. 

In Gal. vi. 15, the words “in Christ Jesus” apparently 
should be omitted ; the statement then becomes one of 
a simple, unconditioned fact; and so too in Eph. iii. 9, 
“who created all things.” 

Eph. iv. 6. “One God and Father of all, who is above all, 
and through all, and in all.” Everything, not simply all 
persons : still less Christians ony. 

Eph. v. 30. “Of His flesh and of His bones” seems to 
have been added. 

Col. iii. 6. “For which things’ sake the wrath of God is 
coming.” 

I will now mention only the most important omissions. 

2 Thess. ii. 4. Omit as God: “is seated in the temple of 
God.” 

Heb. i. 3. “After He had wrought the cleansing away of 
sins,” 

Heb. x. 34. “ Knowing that ye yourselves have a better and 
abiding substance.’ Have it now; have it in possession; 
here on carth—not only in heaven. 
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1 Pet. i. 22. “ See that ye love from the heart.” 

2 Pet. ii. 17. “ Hor whom the blackness of darkness has been 
reserved.” 

1 John ii. 18. “ Ax antichrist is coming.” 

iii. 14. “ He that loveth not abideth in death.” 
iv. 3. “ He that confesseth not Jesus.” 

Over the “three witnesses” I must not pause. 

In the Revelation there seems to have been much use of the 
memory made by the copyists. Thus the verses, i. 8, 11, have 
been filled up from similar passages elsewhere. The former 
should read, “I am’A and Q, saith the LorD.” In the latter, 
the passage should be omitted. 

I must now turn to another series. We all know of the 
interest attaching to the graphic touches found in the Gospel of 
St. Mark, but of these many are lost in the version that was 
used for our translation. I will note a few which have been 
saved in some of the oldest manuscripts. 

i. 27. “What is this thing?” (as we might translate one 
version;) “a new teaching with a vengeance! Why, He 
commands the unclean spirits, and they obey Him.” 

ii. 7. “Why does this fellow talk in this way? He is 
blaspheming! Who can forgive sins, save one—God?” 

iv. 40. “ Why are ye timid? have ye not even yet faith?” 

vi. 2. “ Whence hath this man these things ? and what is 
the wisdom that has been given to this man? and 
miracles of this kind, is it by His hand they are done? 
Is not this man the carpenter ?” and so on. 

vi. 16. “The man whom I beheaded, John, he is risen!” 

vi. 20. “When he heard him, he was much perplexed.” 

vi. 36. “They may buy themselves something to eat. He 
said, Give ye them to eat.” 

viii. 21. “Do ye not yet understand ?” 

viii, 25. Possibly “ Jesus placed His hands over the blind 
man’s eyes, and he looked through them.” 

ix. 23, 24, has always touched me much. “If thou hast 
power to do anything, have compassion on us, and help. 
us.” Jesus said to him, “ What? Lf thou hast power 2 
All things are within the power of him that believeth.” 
Immediately the father of the child cried out, “ Lord, I 
believe ! help mine unbelief.” 
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x. 46. “Bartimzus, a blind beggar, sat by the wayside.” 
And ver. 49, “Jesus said, Call him.” Ver. 50, “ He 
leaped up.” 

xii. 6. “He still had a beloved son: he sent him last to 
them.” 

I think these are of moment, as upholding our belief that St. 
Mark’s Gospel did really come from a witness of what Jesus said 
and did. They present to me most vivid pictures. 

I must pass on. 

We know that the words “spoken of the Lord by the prophet” 
mean spoken by the Lord (as the Agent) through the prophet 
(as the instrument or mouth-piece). But in a couple of passages 
the ordinary text exhibits Jeremiah (Matt. ii. 17) and Isaiah 
(Matt. iii. 2) as the agents. It is satisfactory to me to know 
that the older manuscripts represent the prophets as merely the 
mouth-pieces. So 2 Pet: i. 21, “Holy men from God spake, 
being borne along by Divine inspiration.” 

Here and there we may note that, out of over-caution, the 
ordinary language of life, in which Joseph would be spoken of 
as the father of Jesus, has been altered in later manuscripts. I 
gladly mention these as indicating again that we must treat the 
language of Gospel narrative as the language of life, wonderfully, 
it is true, guided and guarded, but not as the legally bound lan- 
guage, say, of an affidavit. 

Thus, Luke ii. 33 should,be, not “Joseph and His mother,” 
but “fits father and mother were wondering.” So, again (ii. 43), 
we should read, not “Joseph and His mother knew not of 
2d,” but “His parents did not know it.’ This language seems 
to me to confirm the opinion, that the “ brethren of our Lord ” 
were sons of Joseph by an earlier wife. ; 

Very interesting to me is the fact that in the first three 
Gospels there are in our ordinary text only three passages 
where the two words Jesus Christ come together as making 
up one name, as we use them now, as in our Creed. They 
are Matt. i. 1, “Zhe book of the generation of Jesus Christ,” 
i, 16, “The birth of Jesus Christ;” Mark i. 1, “The beginning 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ.” With these we may compare 
John 1.17, “Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ;” xvii. 3, 
“Jesus Christ whom Thou didst send.” This fact furnishes, to 
my mind, one of the most valuable internal testimonies as to the 
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contemporary nature of the evidence from which the Gospels 
were composed. The synoptic evangelists were guarded through- 
out their narratives from representing cat as the name of the 
Saviour before His ascension, by which He became universally 
known after His ascension. Thus, St. Luke in the Gospel never 
calls him /esws Christ; in the Acts we find Him frequently so 
called. (But even in the Acts there are about six passages in 
which the text is dubious.) In the Epistle to the Romans there 
are no less than some thirty passages where the Saviour is 
entitled Jesus Christ or Christ Jesus. To St. Paul the combina- 
tion was most familiar. Is it not interesting that the three 
evangelists never introduced it into the body of the Gospels ? 
The Deity of the Saviour is upheld by several passages. 

Thus, Matt. iii. 12, “He will gather the wheat into Azs 
barn.” 

Very important: John i. 18, “The only begotten God.” 
(See Dr. Westcott’s Commentary.) 

May we place here John x. 29, “What the Father hath 
given Me is greater than all things;” and xvii. 11, 
“Preserve them in My Name, which Thou hast given 
Me ;” and xvii. 12, “I preserved them in Thy Name, 
which Thou hast given Me ;” and xvii. 21, “As Thou, 
Father, in Me, and I in Thee, that they too may be in us”? 

Acts viii. 22. “ Pray the Lord, if so be the thoughts of thine 
heart.” (The Lord, 6 kdpwos, generally stands for Jesus 
Christ.) 

xv. 41. “ Paul chose Silas, and departed, being commended 
to the grace of the Lord.” 

xvi. 7. “The Spirit of Jesus suffered them not.” 

Rom. xiv. 4. “The Lord is able to make him stand.” 

1 Cor. xii. 3. The word Lord here is without the article ; 
as such it generally stands for “Jehovah.” “No one can 
say Jesus is LORD, but by the Holy Ghost.” 

Eph. v. 21. “Submitting yourselves to each other in the 
fear of Christ.” 

v. 27.“ That He might present the Church to Himself 
in a state of glory.” 

_ Col. iii. 15. “Let the peace of Christ act as umpire.” 

iii, 22. “In singleness of heart, fearing the Lord.” 

2 Thess. ii. 8. “ Whom the Lord Jesus shall destroy.” 
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In regard to 1 Tim. iii. 16, “ Who was manifested,” remember 
that there was no mystery here if Christ had been merely a man. 
As it is, it is a mystery that “ He was seen by angels.” 

1 Peter iii. 15. “ Sanctify the LorRD, the Christ, in your 
hearts.” 

Jude 4. “Denying the only Master and Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

Rev. i. 5. “ Who released us from our sins in His blood.” 

xiv. 1. “With Him a hundred and forty-four thousand 
having His name, and the name of His Father, written 
upon their foreheads.” 

It is now time for me to conclude. Yet I have by no means 
exhausted the interesting parts of my subject. For instance, I 
have not said a word as to the variations in the Lord’s Prayer, 
as given by St. Matthew and St. Luke. I have said nothing of 
the variations in the accounts of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper—variations of interest in themselves, and of additional 
interest as showing that when the Gospels and Epistle to the 
Corinthians were first penned, and for centuries afterwards, there 
could scarcely have been attached to the words of institution the 
meaning which is attached to one form of them in the Church 
of Rome now. As it is, no one—so far as my reading extends— 
has attempted to treat the words as to the blessing of the cup, 
given by St. Paul and St. Luke, as they treat the words given 
by St. Matthew and St. Mark. 

Again, the angelic hymn, “ Glory be to God on high,” has two 
modes of interpretation, according as we accept the generally 
received text, or that which must have given rise to the Latin 
version. Ido not think that our critics have duly considered 
the importance of the testimony on this subject, borne by the 
liturgical use of the hymn in the churches of the East. The 
Alexandrine manuscript contains the words in the forefront of 
the morning hymn; and here (as in every copy of the Greek 
Liturgy which has come down to us) the phrase is, “ Goodwill 
towards men.” Which is more probable? that the Greeks have 
gone wrong in their hymn? or that the Latins had an error in 
the copy of the text which they translated ? 

I would adduce one instance in which a doctrinal error of 
great moment has been based on a mistaken reading. At the 
discussions in the Council of Trent, reference was made to a 
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Latin translation of Rev. xxii. 11, “ Justus justificetur adhuc,” 
as proving that justification admits of degrees. The older manu- 
scripts of the Vulgate had “ justus justitiam faciat adhuc ;” and 
so the older Greek, “ He that ts righteous, let him still do 
righteousness.” 

I will not close without adducing a singular illustration how 
the best, most careful, most prayerful of men may make mis- 
takes ; and under the wing of Tregelles I shall ask for pardon 
of all mistakes that I have committed. 

In the account of the man who had two sons (Matt. xxi. 
28—31), some manuscripts transpose the answers of the sons, 
anc-them read the “second ”. or “the latter” in the reply of the 
Jews ; that is, they leave the sense of the answer exactly the 
same as we have it. But some Latin copies from a very early 
time took the answer in the reverse way, and Hilary had great 
difficulty in explaining it. Jerome said that the best manu- 
scripts of the Latin read as we read now. Tregelles accepted 
the Latin of Hilary as against the sense of all the Greek 
manuscripts (but one), and after rejecting the reading of B., 
Memph., Syr. Hier., Arm., Atth., in the first part of the nar- 
rative, accepted ane reading in the second ! 

Thus he rejected the meaning given to the passage in the 
very authorities which he quoted, and on which he based, i 
great measure, his second reading. His action presents a 
curious phenomenon. 

a. Every Greek copy but one gives the meaning which we 
have in our version. 

fB. A few witnesses, however, transpose the order, and read 
the “second ” in lieu of “the first,” in the answer of the Jews, 
leaving the meaning the same. 

y. One copy only has the order as we have it, and reads 
“ the last” where we read “ the first,’ altering the sense. 

6. But this testimony is thrown into the scale with those I 
have quoted, and, taken all together, they are supposed to weigh 
it down in favour of this reading, “the last.” . 

e. That is, B., Memph., Syr. Hier., and the rest, are quoted 
in favour of a meaning which they entirely repudiate. 

In our love of accuracy and attention to details we may fall 
into such curious mistakes ! 
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Ontlines of Sermons 
from the Alternatibe Goening Messons, etc. 


The figures in square brackets, thus, [6] refer to the tllustrations following 
the outlines. 


August 22nd. 


The Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Ep. Gal. iii. 16—22. Gos. Luke x. 23—37. Pss. evi, —cix. 
Less, 2 Kings v. I—27; 1 Cor. iil. I—23 ; 2 Kings vi. I—23, or vii. I—20; 
Matt. xxvii. 27—56. 


THE LEPERS’ LESSON TO CHRISTIANS. 


BY REV. JOHN W. MILLS, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. LAWRENCE, ESSEX, 
AND DIOCESAN INSPECTOR. 


2 KINGS vii. 9.—‘‘ Mow therefore come, that we may go and tell the king’s household.” 


THE story suggests three thoughts, connected with the past, the present, 
and the future. 


Tehe past 7.4%, Une tacts, 
1, (1) Samaria besieged, and in great distress (vi. 25). 
(2) The prophet threatened by the king (vi. 31), yet a prophecy 
of relief delivered (vii. 1). 
(3) The nobleman’s unbelief and warning (vii. 2). 
2. (1) The miraculous flight of the enemy (vii. 6). 
(2) The lepers’ venture (vii. 4). 
(3) Their discovery (vii. 5), and their enjoyment (vii. 8). 
3. (1) The good news brought to the city (vii. 10). 
(2) The prophecy fulfilled (vii. 18). 
(3) Unbelief punished (vii. 20). 

II. The present .... The meaning of the facts. 

1. (1) The soul is besieged by the powers of evil (cf. Luke xxii. 31, 
and Eph. vi. 12) [18]. 

(2) Our Prophet (Matt. xiii. 57) was punished (Matt. xxvi. 39, 
xxvii. 46) by our King (1 Sam. xii. 12), but yet He has delivered a 
prophecy of relief (John vi. 35 ; Rev. xxii. 17). 

(3) Unbelief is still to be met with. (Give examples from present 
generation, and cf. 2 Pet. iii. 4.) 
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2. (1) The enemy has been defeated (John xvi. 33; Rev. vi. 2). 

(2) Soul-lepers find food (John vi. 35), white raiment, gold (Rey. iii. 
18, etc.), outside the city (Heb. xiii. 12), in the place where the foe has 
been conquered (Luke xxiy. 1, etc., and cf. “ Pilgrim’s Progress ”). 

(3) Their discovery supplies all their need (Rev. vii. 14—16). 

3. (1) The good news has been proclaimed (Acts xiii. 38, etc.) by 
men who knew themselves to be diseased (cf. Acts xiv. 15, 1 Tim. 1. 15). 

(2) The blessings are now offered (2 Cor. vi. 2; Rev. xxii. 17). 

(3) Unbelief prevents participation in the blessing (Heb. iii. ro, 
etc.) [19]. 

iifethe futureycr. «The teaching of the facts: 

If so be we have tasted that the Lord is gracious (1 Pet. ii. 3), we 
should go and tell the King’s household all over the world (cf. Acts xvii. 
29, Matt. x. 36), 

1. That the soul’s extremity is the Lord’s opportunity (cf. Gen. xvili. 14, 
Ps. cxxx. 1; St. Paul’s conversion, St. Peter in prison, etc., etc.) [20]; 

2. That victory over soul-foes cometh only from the Lord (cf. 
Zech. iv. 6); 

3. That soul-blessings are to be shared with others (Luke xxii. 32 ; 
Acts iv. 20); 

4. That unbelief will be punished (Luke xii. 46). Cf. “ To-day if ye 
will hear His voice, harden not your hearts ” [21]. 

* Arise, shine, for thy light is come ” (Isa. Ix. r). 


August 29th. 


The Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Ep. Gal. vy. 16—24. Gos. Luke xvii. 1I—19. Pss, CXXxix.—cxliii. 
Less. 2 Kings ix. 1—37 ; 1 Cor. ix. 1—27; 2 Kings x. I—3I, or xiil. I—25 5 
Mark iii. 13—35. 


THE SMALL GAINS OF THE IJRRESOLUTE. 


BY THE REV. DAVID DALE STEWART, M.A., RECTOR OF COULSDON, 
SURREY. , 
2 KINGS xiii, 18.—‘‘He smote thrice, and stayed,” 
We have here a more than commonly graphic page of Holy Scripture. 
A young king grieving over the death-bed of an often neglected prophet ; 
the feeble hands of the old saint laid on the vigorous hands of his 
sovereign, as they held the familiar arrows and bow [22]; the swift 
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course of one arrow shot by Divine direction towards the land of a 
dangerous enemy; the handful of arrows struck a scanty number of 
times on the ground by the unbelieving youth ; and the wrath of the 
patriotic prophet (compare the anger of Christ, of whom Elisha may 
have been a type, Mark iii. 5), who longed for a wide-spread deliverance 
throughout the Holy Land. 

It is a picturesque story, but more than picturesque. It may be 
reckoned a parable as well as a tale. For— 


I. There was a great opportunity. 

Though Joash was undeserving (ver. 11, “he did that which was evil 
in the sight of the Lord”), God was graciously ready to grant him 
complete escape from impending evil (the arrow of the Lord’s deliver- 
ance, ver. 17); even as helpless sinners have offered to them, through 
Divine mercy, present pardon and holiness here, the earnest of complete 
salvation hereafter [23]. 

Il. The improvement of that opportunity required a per- 
sonal effort. 

And Joash was experiencing a measure of religious revival. His 

-yisit to the old prophet woke up stirring associations (tears rolled 
down his cheeks as he cried, “ My father,” etc., ver. 14). Muchas the 
anniversary of a confirmation vow, a return after absence to a religious 
home, or the voice of a forgotten counsellor once more heard, may 
touch affectingly the conscience of a backslider. But— 


III. The inadequate effort of little faith had a correspond- 
ingly slight result. 

Perhaps Joash thought the striking of arrows on the ground too 
trivial an action for very frequent repetition ; perhaps he did not wish 
his companions to suppose him very obedient to a religious teacher ; 
perhaps he was languid from the mere habit of attending to all sacred 
duties listlessly ; perhaps he was in a hurry to be gone to some other 
occupation. But want of trust in the Divine revelation must have been 
the main cause of his curtailed exertion. And the measure of his 
receiving was proportioned to the small measure of his seeking. God 
faithfully gave him three victories, after his three strokes, but only three 
(ver. 25) [24]. 

Too many have in like manner [25] lessened the measure of their 
peace, holiness, and hope, by not perseveringly using means of grace 
which might be vastly profitable [26]. Therefore— 

1. Beware of relaxing religious efforts, begun after receiving a truthful 
impression. Awakening events are precious Godsends [27] [28] [29]. 
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2. Resist temptations to shorten prayer, to hurry over Bible-reading, too 
slightly to consecrate the Sabbath, or to be irregular in attendance at 
Holy Communion, by recollecting that they are divinely appointed 
ordinances, like the words, “Smite on the ground,” which came to 
Joash from the Lord’s prophet [30]. And especially— 

3. Meditate prayerfully on the Gospel of salvation, which precedes the 
call to personal exertion. 

For a realizing of Divine grace quickens diligence. They whose 
mind’s eye has been anointed by the Holy Spirit’s eye-salve become 
zealous (Rey. iii. 18, 19). Knowing Christ, they are “steadfast, 
unmovyable, always abounding” in the work to which He calls them. 


September 5th. 
GDhe Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


£p. Gal. vi. 11—18. Gos. Matt. vi. 24—34. Poss. xxiv.—xxix. 
Less. 2 Kings xviil. I—37 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 20—40; 2 Kings xix. I—37, or xxiii. —I—303 
Mark vii. I—23. , 


JOSIAH’S REFORMATION. 


BY REV. JOHN W. MILLS, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. LAWRENCE, ESSEX, AND 
DIOCESAN INSPECTOR. 

2 KINGS xxiii. 25.—‘‘ And like unto him was there no king before him, that turned 

to the Lord with all his heart, and with all his soul, and with all his might, according 
to all the law of Moses: neither after him arose there any like him,” 
Tuus and the previous chapter show us the influence of a godly sove- 
reign. This prince at the age of twenty-six begins to repair the house of 
God. This leads to the discovery of the long-lost book of thelaw. At 
once Josiah obeys its teaching. He consults Huldah, and receives the 
Lord’s message. Finding himself exempted from vengeance on account 
of his repentance, he endeavours to lead his people to obtain the same 
exemption, and for this purpose institutes a thorough national refor- 
mation. 

This, we read, consisted of (1) purifying the temple of idolatrous 
vessels ; (2) putting down all idolatrous teachers ; (4) defiling all idol 
altars throughout the land; (4) keeping the passover in a solemn 
manner. 

From this we may learn— 

VOL. XI. : 6 
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I. That personal reformation springs from a knowledge .of God’s 
Word applied to the heart by faith [31] [32]. 

It was this that influenced Josiah ; cf. Psalm cxix. 130, “ The entrance 
of Thy word giveth light,” and Acts xvii. 11, 12, “ Therefore many 
believed.” 

II. That true personal reformation consists of doing and undoing [33]. 

1. Undoing old associations, by— 

(1) Looking sin in the face, and comparing ourselves with our 
pattern, by the light of God’s written Word (cf. Phil. ii. 5, etc.) 

(2) Cleansing the temple of God (2 Cor. vi. 16) of all that defiles. 

(3) Giving up all people, practices, and places which tempt to sin ; 
e.g., cards, novels, balls, etc.: let each conscience decide for itself [34]. 

2. Doing, by— 

(1) Entering into a solemn covenant with God to obey Hin, etc. ; 
é.g-, confirmation. 

(2) Publicly, as well as privately, keeping His commandments and 
wishes ; ¢.g., Holy Communion. 

III. That personal reformation has results :— 

1. Comfort and peace to those who carry it out. For thirty years 
Josiah’s reign was a peaceful and happy one to himself [35]. So soul- 
reformation brings peace to the believer. 

2. A blessing, though it may be only a temporary one, to those who, even 
outwardly, take part in it. 

The punishment pronounced upon the land was deferred (xxii. 20) 
till after Josiah’s death, and a believer brings blessings on those around 
him. 

3- Lhe fulfilment of Goa’s word (cf. ver. 16 and Isa. v. 11). The 
Christian rejoices in the fulfilment of Matt xi. 28—30, 

But notice two warnings :— 

1. No personal reformation can be effected without the guidance and 
grace of the Holy Spirit (John xvi. 8, etc.; Zech. iv. 6) [36]. 

2. Personal piety cannot stop national punishment (cf. Zech. iii. 2). 


Josiah has a grand epitaph written over him (ver. 25) by the finger of 
God. May such be ours! 
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September 12th. 


Che Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Ep. Eph. iii. 13—21. Gos. Luke vil. 11—17. Ps, 1xii,—Ixvii. 
Less. 2 Chron. xxxvi. I—23; 2 Cor. iv. r—18; Neh. i, 1—ii. 8, or viii, I—18 ; 
Mark xi. 1—26, 


THES |OYSOR THE LORD OUR STRENGTH. 


BY THE REV. C. E. E. APPLEYARD, B.A., INCUMBENT OF JESUS CHURCH, 
TROUTBECK. 
NEH. vii. 10.—‘‘ The joy of the Lord ts your strength.” 

Introduction. 

Narrate the interesting circumstances under which the vast congre- 
gation was assembled before Ezra, Nehemiah, and the Levites. The 
people wept when they heard the words of the book of the law— 
that five-volumed record of God’s long-suffering mercy to Israel, and 
of Israel’s long-continued rebellion against God; but the tears of a 
godly sorrow were not permitted to supplant for long the outward 
tokens of an inward heavenly joy. The waters of Babylon had already 
witnessed Israel’s penitential sorrow; ‘‘ Mourn not,” therefore, “nor 
weep,” were the seasonable words of Ezra. They had done well to 
weep, but the tokens of their reconciliation with God were before them ; 
and the true accompaniments of forgiveness, and of restoration to 
Divine favour, are the “ voice of praise,” not ‘the spirit of heaviness.” 
“The voice of joy and praise is in the dwelling of the righteous ”— 
“it becometh well the just to be thankful.” 


I. The joy here spoken of is said to be ‘“‘of the Lord,”’ 
and it is so in a twofold sense [37]. 

1. God imparts it—it is one of the fruits of the Holy Spirit (Gal. 
y. 22; Rom. xiv. 17). 

2. God Himself shares in it (Isa. Ixv. 19. ; Jer. xill. 11, XXxxill. 9; 
Zeph. iii. 17). 

Il. The joy of the Lord is said to be a strength; and 
it is so [38], 

1. Because it is of God. 

2. Because, as such, it enables us to bear up against the ills and 
disappointments of life (Ps. iv. 7): witness what it did for David, Daniel, 
Paul, and Silas. 

3. Because, when earthly joys fail, the “joy of the Lord” remains 
(“Your joy no man taketh from you”); and on the very ruins of the 
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former the latter ofttimes finds the soil most fitted to its growth (illus- 
trated in the case of the patriarch Job) [39] [40] [41]. 

Ill. To whom the “joy of the Lord” is given. It is im- 
parted to those only— 

t. Who are in union and communion with Jesus Christ ; this is its 
true source [42]. 

2. Who ask for it by earnest prayer. “ Ask, and ye shall receive, that 
your joy may be full” (John xvi. 24) [43]- 

3. Who love God, and keep His commandments (Ps. xix. 8). 

IV. For what purpose it is given. It is imparted— 

1. To be as “oil to the wheels of our devotion.” Joys are our wings, 
sorrows are our spurs. 

2. To be an inward testimony to ourselves that we have the smile of 
God’s approval coming down upon our efforts to do what is “ pleasing 
and acceptable in His sight ;” and— 

3. To be an outward testimony that our religion is not the “joyless” 
service that the world judges it to be; but that all its crosses and calls for 
penitence and self-denial \ead, even in this life, to an zzzward joy which is 
unspeakable and full of glory [44]. 


September roth. 
The Sebenteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Ep. Eph. iv. 1—6. Gos. Luke xiv. I—Il. Ps. xcv.—ci. 
Less. Jer. Vv. I—315 2 Cor. xi. I—29 5 Jer. xxii. I—30, or xxxv. I—I9 ; 
Mark xiv. 53—72. 


OBEDIENCE TO HUMAN AUTHORITY. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES A. HEURTLEY, D.D., CANON OF CHRISTCHURCH, 
MARGARET PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY, OXFORD. 

JER. xxxy, 18, 19.—'' Feremiah said to the house of the Rechabites, Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, Because ye have obeyed the commandment of Fonadab 
your father, and kept all his precepts, and done according to all that he hath commanded 
you ; therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, Fonadab the son of Rechab 
shall not want a man to stand before me for ever.” 

Amp the threatening clouds which were gathering over Judea at the 
time when Jeremiah prophesied, a gleam of sunshine rests upon a 
solitary spot. 

The descendants of Jonadab, the son of Rechab, had sought refuge 
in Jerusalem from the armies of the Chaldeans and Syrians, whose 
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advance made it unsafe for them to pitch their tents, as heretofore, in 
the open country. Their ancestor had left behind him the injunctions 
recorded in verses 6, 7, in the hope probably that his children might be 
preserved from the corruption of manners which was prevalent among 
the degenerate people in the midst of whom they sojourned, 

These injunctions had been persistently adhered to for more than two 
centuries, and an instance of such adherence forms the salient point of 
the chapter before us. God contrasts with the obedience of the Rechab- 
ites to the institutions of their ancestor the disobedience of the Jews to 
His laws. And while, in token of his approval, He promises to the - 
one perpetuity of continuance, He denounces anew against the others 
the judgments of which He had often before warned them. 

The subject, then, which we have before us is obedience to authority. 

We might dwell first on obedience to Devine authority, its duty and its 
reward, as well as the punishment of disobedience; but we shall do 
better to narrow the subject, and confine ourselves to— 

Obedience to human authority. 

Premise that complications are apt to arise, unless we remember— 

1. That the authority of any particular superior is limited to its own 
sphere. 

2. That all human authority is subordinate to God’s, so that in sub- 
mitting to human authority we are submitting to God’s, in resisting 
we are resisting God’s (Rom. xiii. 1, 2; Eph. vi. 5,73 Colt ut 201; 
EPet, i. ¥3)- 

3. That authority, even within its own limits, is to be used with 
discretion, not pressed beyond reason, or vexatiously. 

And here one might digress to ask, What right had Jonadab to enjoin 
upon his descendants the observances specified? To which the pro- 
bable answer is, His injunctions were those of a founder and legislator. 

To proceed, then, we have— 

(1) Obedience to the laws of our country, a branch of which is 
obedience to magistrates. This to be rendered “ for conscience’ sake,” 
and therefore even in cases in which (as the payment of taxes) evasion 
might be possible (Rom. xiii. r—7; Tit. i. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 13—15). 

(2) Obedience to the rules of the Church, a branch of which is 
obedience to ecclesiastical superiors (Heb. xiii. 17; 1 Thess. v. 12, 13 5 
1 Tim. v.17). And by the rules of the Church are to be understood 
the rules of that branch of the Church in which God has cast our 
lot. (See Hooker, E. P. v. 71, § 7-) 

(3) Obedience to authority in the family :— 

r. To masters (rt Tim. vi. r—3}; Tit. ii, 9); “not with eye-service, as 
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men pleasers” (Eph. vi. 6; Col. iii. 22); “mot only to the good and 
gentle, but also to the froward (x Peteit.13): 

2. To husbands :— 

This no more than every wife once solemnly promised ; no more than 
Scripture expressly conjoins (Eph. v. 22; Col. iti, 18; 1 Pet. ii.’ T). 
But it is an obedience which, where authority is tempered by love 
(Eph. vi. 25; Col. iii. 19), and by the “honour” due unto the wife 
(x Pet. ili, 7), melts into the sweet conformity of will to will. 

2. 0 parents:— 

Obedience a very principal part of the “honour” enjoined by the 
fifth commandment, the promise annexed to which is virtually the same 
as that which God makes to the Rechabites in the text. 

And that promise is represented by St. Paul as still in force (Eph. vi. 
2), though, as was no doubt the case under the Old Testament, it is 
often interfered with by the operation of other laws. Instances enough 
there are within the experience of every one, if not of life prolonged, the 
consequence of obedience, yet of life prematurely brought to a close 
through the perverseness and self-will which would not endure the 
restraint of parental authority. 


WISDOM: ITS VARIETIES AND ITS VALUE. 
BY THE REY. R. YOUNG, M.A., HEAD MASTER OF WELLS SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 
(Outline for a Sermon in aid of a School.) 
PROV. viii. 11.—‘‘ For wisdom ts better than rubies,” 
Wispom is capable of three distinct meanings, viz. :— 


I. Natural skill, either of— 
1..The hand, or 2. The head. 


II. Acquired ingenuity, either— 
1. Mechanical, or 2. Intelligent. 


III. Spiritual insight, either— 

1. Extraordinary, or 2. Ordinary. 

Of each of these kinds of wisdom, although in a different degree, it 
may be said that it is “better than rubies;” for no dowry of precious 
stones, no wealth of gems or ingots, can supply-the want of— 

1. That natural talent that gives— 

(1) The cunning fingers of the worker. 

(2) The intelligent mind of the thinker. 
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2. That acquired knowledge which produces— 

(1) The triumphs in mechanism of the trained craftsman. 

(2) The marvels of science of the thoughtful sage. 

3- That spirituality of character that results in— 

(1) The inspired visions of the prophet. 

(2) The lofty ideal of the saint. 

As (a) the practised hand and (é) the trained intelligence of the 
master are superior to the unskilled workmanship and the uncultivated 
genius of the apprentice, so the wisdom, whether extraordinary or 
ordinary, that comes from God, the Master-architect, is superior to that 
which is to be obtained by the unaided hand or the unassisted head of 
man, however skilfully he may be educated in the world of matter or 
the world of mind. While therefore we should consider the period of 
this life as a school time, during which we are called upon to develop to 
our utmost power our natural gifts, whether physical or mental, by a 
proper education of the body and mind, we should remember that it 
is possible for knowledge to come, and yet for wisdom to linger, and 
that the only wisdom that is without bitterness and without disappoint- 
ment is that spiritual wisdom, “better indeed than rubies,” of which 
wisdom it is declared that, being from above, it “‘is first pure, then peace- 
able, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality (or wrangling), and without hypocrisy.” This “ wisdom 
is indeed the principal thing; therefore get wisdom, and with all thy 
getting, get understanding” [45] [46]. 


Outlines of Childrew’s Sermons. 


BY THE REV. CANON RICHARDSON, M.A., VICAR OF CAMDEN CHURCH, 
AND RURAL DEAN OF CAMBERWELL, 


THE LOVE OF GOD. 


We might look for it from God’s character (1 John iv. 8). 

We might despair of it from our own conduct (Isa. lix. 2). 

But we may be sure of it from God’s word (1 John iv. 16). 
1. We see it in nature (Ps. cxlv. 9; Acts xiv. 17). 

. We read it in revelation (Rom. v. 8; John iii. 16). 

. We find it in providence (Rom. viii. 28 ; Matt. vi. 26). 

. We enjoy it in grace (Rom. v. 5; John xv. 9). 

We shall understand it in glory (Rev. xv. 3, 4). 
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What the love of God is :— 

1. Something which we ought to return (1 John iv. 19). 

2. Something which we ought to imitate (1 John iv. 11) [47]. 
What the love of God does :— [48] 

1. Explains our trials (Heb. xii. 6). 

2. Confirms our faith (2 Thess. i. 16, 17). 

3. Consecrates our life (1 Cor. vi. 19, 20). 

4. Calls out our gratitude (1 Pet. ii. 9). 

A word for meditation (1 John iii. 16). 


THE WAY OF SALVATION. 


WE should not want salvation, if we were in no danger. 
We need not ask the way of salvation, if we could save ourselves. 
We could not have known the way of salvation, if God had not told 
us about it in His Holy Word (Titus ii. rz, 12). 
1. It is a way out of misery [49]. 
Salvation from wrath (Rom. v. 9). 
Salvation from sin (Matt. i. 21). 
Salvation from Satan (Heb. ii. 14, 15). 
Salvation from the evil world (Gal. i. 4). 
2. It is a way through mercy, 
Jesus is our guide (John x. 4). 
The Holy Ghost is our comfort (John xiv. 16). 
The angels of God are our attendants (Heb. i. r4). 
The peace of God is our experience (Isa. xxvi. 3). 
The power of God is our protection (1 Pet. i. 5). 
3. It is a way into glory. 
Jesus has procured it for us (Heb. v. 9). 
Jesus has promised it to us (John xvii. 24) [50]. 
Jesus has undertaken to prepare us for it (Eph. v. 25—27). 
If the sinner is to be saved— 
(1) He must confess his sin (Prov. xxviii. 13). 
(2) He must plead the blood of Christ (Rom. v. 8, 9). 
(3) He must walk in the Spirit (Rom. viii. 1, 2). 
Questions to be considered :— 
1. Am I in Christ? 
2, Am I at peace? 
3. Am I glorifying God? 
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TEEUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC. 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to wlustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not tn all cases responsible, 


18. Wordliness a snare.—The love of earthly things is the bird- 
lime of the wings of the soul. Burder. 


19. Unbelief closes the heart.—An empty vessel capable of 
holding water, if tightly corked, none can enter it, though water is poured 
upon it in great abundance; nay, it may be thrown into the sea, and 
still remain empty. So it is with our hearts: unbelief closes them so 
that the water of life cannot fill them, however abundantly it may be 
poured upon and around us. 


20. Faithfulness of God.—If a righteous cause bring you znféo 
suffering, a righteous God will bring you ow of suffering. MW. Secker. 


21. Privileges, their responsibilities.—The saddest road to 
hell is that which runs under the pulpit, past the Bible, and through the 
midst of warnings and invitations. Bishop Ryle. 


22. God, His sovereign power.—The trembling hands of a 
dying prophet, as they signified the concurrence and communication 
of the power of God, gave this arrow more force than the hands of the 
king in his full strength. It is God that commands deliverance; and 
when He will effect it, who can hinder? Matthew Henry. 


23. Decision, its results.—When Elizabeth of Russia wavered, 
and was irresolute as to claiming the vacant throne, her chief counsellor 
presented her with two pictures, in one of which she stood on the 
scaffold, while he himself was being subjected to torture; in the other 
she was being crowned amidst the plaudits of the people. He bade her 
make her choice, and the next day she was proclaimed Empress of all 
the Russias. This was her opportunity, and we have ours. There is 
no promise but for “to-day,” and now is the accepted time, now is the 
day of salvation. F. G. Pilkington. 


24. Faith and fear, sovereign graces.—God’s purpose shall 
stand, but our ability to fall and perish is precisely the same as ever it 
was; our security, as far as it relates to Him, consists in fazth, and as 
far as it relates to ourselves, it consists in fear. C. Simeon. 


25, Indifference, its prevalence.—The slack hand of the king 
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smites but thrice. So apt are we to. be wanting to ourselves; so coldly 
do we execute the commands of God. Bishop Hall. 


26. Self-sufficiency, its fatal results.—The strongest swimmers 
are oftenest drowned, because they trust to their power, and venture too 
far. 


27. Decision, its triumphs.—Look at that bare perpendicular 
mountain-side—why, it is worse than perpendicular, it overhangs the 
lake; yet the bold Tyrolese have carried a road right along the bald 
face of the rock, by blasting out a gallery, or, as it looks from below, by 
chiselling out a groove. One would have readily written down that feat 
as impossible, and yet the road is made, and we have travelled it from 
Riva into the Tyrol, the Lago Garda lying far below our feet. Hence- 
forth that road shall be to us a cheering memory when our task is more 
than usually difficult. Jf anything ought to be done, it shall be done. 
With God in front, we shall soon leave difficulties in the rear, transformed 
into memorials of victory. Spurgeon. 


28. Solicitude, Spiritual.—Better to be despised for too anxious 
apprehensions, than be ruined by too confident security. Burke. 


29. Security, sometimes unsatisfactory.—Many give occasion, 
from their conduct, to fear that they have rather ceased to feel compunc- 
tion for their sins because they are forgotten, than because they are 
forgiven. 


30. Self-denial in religion.—Religion, in one sense, is a life of 
self-denial, just as husbandry, in one sense, is a life of death. You go 
and bury a seed, and that is husbandry ; but you bury one that you may 
reap a hundredfold. Self-denial does not belong to religion, as charac- 
teristic of it; it belongs to human life, The lower nature must always 
be denied when you are trying to rise to a higher sphere. It is no more 
necessary to be self-denying to be a Christian, than it is to be an artist, 
or to be a man at all in distinction from a brute. 


31. Religion taken on trust.—It is a preposterous thing that men 
can venture their souls where they will not venture their money ; for 
they will take their religion upon trust, but would not trust a synod 
about the goodness of half a crown. William Penn. 


32. Investigation, its fruitfulness.—Who most examine, most 


believe. Young. 


33- Religion of head versus heart.—When religion is made a 
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science, there is nothing more intricate ; when it is made a duty, nothing 
more easy. Bishop Wilson. 


34. Formality, its miserable service.—When men have no love 
to God, and desire but just to save their souls, and weigh grains and 
scruples, and give to God no more than they must needs, they shall 
multiply cases of conscience to a number which no books will contain, 
and to a difficulty that no learning can answer. Feremy Taylor. 


35. God’s faithfulness.—If we make religion our business, God 
will make it our blessedness. Ff. Adams. 


36. Appropriation of promises.—All consolation in religion is 
connected with appropriation. Many will say, “Lord! Lord!” but it 
is not the privilege of many, as it was Mary’s, to say, “ JZy Lord and my 
God.” IV. Watkinson. 


37. Religion should be from within.—A man can even here be 
with God, so long as he bears God within him. We should be able to 
see without sadness our most holy wishes fade like sunflowers, because 
the sun above us still for ever beams, eternally makes new, and cares 
for all; and a man must not so much prepare himself for eternity as 
plant eternity in himself—eternity serene, pure, full of depth, full of 
light, and of all else. Richter. 


38. Human perfection.—It is heaven upon earth to have a man’s 
mind move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn upon the poles of 
truth. Bacon. 


39. Rest in heaven.— 
Not in this weary world of ours 
Can perfect rest be found ; 
Thorns mingle with its fairest flowers, 
Even on cultured ground. 
Earth’s pilgrim still his loins must gird, © 
To seek a lot more blest, 
And this must be his onward word— 
«© Tn heaven alone is rest.” Barton. 


4o. Rest, its source.—The nearer the soul is to God, the less its 
perturbations ; as the point nearest the centre of a circle is subject to 
the least motion. 


41. Rest and action.—Everything around us has a capacity for rest 
as well as action. The stormy winds and restless waters can be calm 
as a slumbering infant. The city, with its hum and stir of voices and 
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footsteps, lies hushed and restful in the quiet of every midnight. There 
is a double capacity, however, in the Christian life; not restless at one 
time, and calm at another; not working first, and then taking rest: it 
is composed of united labour and repose. It is only the Christian who 
can combine these two apparently anomalous states, namely, that of 
work and rest. Illustrations of Truth. 


42. Rest through salvation.—The needle in the compass never 
stands still till it comes right against the north pole. The wise men of 
the East never stood still till they were right against the star which 
appeared unto them; the star itself never stood still till it came against 
the other Star, which shone more brightly in the manger than the sun 
did in the firmament. So the heart of man can find no rest till he comes 
to Christ. 


43. Self-sufficiency, its danger.—Quinctilian said of some in 
his time, that they might have become excellent scholars, had they not 
been so persuaded of their scholarship already. Grant, most gracious 
God, that I may never hold so high an opinion of my own spiritual 
health as to prevent my being in very deed full of Thy grace and fear. 

Spurgeon. 


44. Religion, its increasing joys.—In the “green-room” at 
Dresden, where for centuries the Saxon princes have gathered their 
gems and treasures, until they have become worth millions, may be seen 
a silver egg, a present to one of the Saxon queens, which, when you 
touch a spring, opens, and reveals a golden yolk. Within this is hid a 
chicken, whose wing being pressed, also flies open, disclosing a splendid 
gold crown studded with jewels. Another secret spring being touched, 
hidden in the centre is found a magnificent diamond ring. The treasures 
of religion are not discovered at the first view ; but, when laid open, are 
found to be greater than any king ever possessed. ‘These will appear 
greater and greater to all eternity. 


45. Science without religion.—Godless science reads nature 
only as Milton’s daughter did Hebrew; rightly syllabling the sentences, 
but utterly ignorant of the meaning. S. Coley. 


46. Wisdom without knowledge.— 
Wisdom that scorns the poet’s tenderness, 
That cannot love the beautiful and bright, 
And is not moved by sorrow or distress, 
Hath never read the page of nature right. 
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And genius that would scorn the lowly way 
Which leads to truth, although by millions trod, 

Might humble violets twine with haughty bay, 
And learn from children how to soar to God. 

47. Love, the Christian’s livery.—As every lord giveth a certain 
livery to his servants, charity is the very livery of Christ. Our Saviour, 
which is the Lord above all lords, would have His servants known by 
their badge, which is love. Latimer. 


48. Love, its supremacy.—Truth is doing much in this world, 
Faith more ; but they are only the milk-white steeds yoked to Love’s 
chariot, which shall carry it through the earth conquering and to conquer. 

Gill. 

49. Salvation illustrated.—An Indian, when asked what the Lord 
had done for him, gathered some dry leaves into a circle, and placing a 
worm in the centre, set them on fire. As the flames drew nearer on 
every side, and were about to consume the worn, he lifted it out, and 
placing it safely on a rock, looked up and said, “Zhzs 7s what Fesus did 
Sor me.” 

50. Self-sufficiency condemned.—lIf I grapple with sin in my 
own strength, the devil knows he may go to sleep. Adam. 


Hotes for Weetings of District Visitors. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. ANTHONY W. THOROLD, D.D., 
LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


(Continued from bol. X., p. 292.) 


IX. Hints au the Selection und Exposition of Passages 
of Scripture. 


1. THE Word of God is the power of God unto salvation. ~ 
2. Reading is not essentially necessary to the edification of a visit, 


and sometimes it is impossible. But if it can be done, it is most 


desirable. 
3. When about to select a passage, the first thing to be considered is 


the circumstances of the person you visit. For instance — 7 
(1.) To a person who needs to be convinced of sin, read Psalm xxxu. 
(2.) To a person who is ignorant and self-satisfied, read the parable 


of the Pharisee and Publican. 
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(3.) To a person in despair read the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
(4.) To very young or very old people take a miracle or parable. 
They like a story. 
(s.) To a young believer read Romans v., or vil., or viil. 
(6.) To a father in Christ read Rev. vil., or xxi., or xxii. 
(7.) To one gone back read the messages to the seven churches. 
4. Sometimes the simple Word without exposition is desirable. 
s. Exposition should be well thought of and prayed over beforehand. 
6. The heart should be lifted up in prayer before and during and 
after the exposition. 
7. Find the place in the sick person’s Bible. 
8. Carefully explain all the hard words. 
g. Introduce images and illustrations. 
ro. Notice parallel passages. 
11. Be clear and simple. 
12. At the close, briefly recapitulate all you have said. 
13. Bring Christ out. Expound by way of example Luke xviii. 35. 
14. Prayer to bear on the exposition. 


X. How to Expound Seripture, and Pray ober it. 

Almost the first thought that strikes us here is the affectionateness of 
the Apostle, and his tender anxiety that no one should be forgotten 
who had a right to be remembered. ‘Then we reflect on the shifting 
condition and yet immutable character of the Church of God. All these 
saints have floated down the stream of Time, and through the golden gates 
have passed out of our sight. Yet their works live after them. We too 
are trying to dothem. And just in proportion as their work was spiritual 
and devout and faithful, as their labour was “much in the Lord,” just 
so far they sing praise for it now. 

It would be a useful exercise to get a few together for reading and 
prayer. A hint or two as to the method that may be safely pursued is 
here set forth. 

1. Read the twenty-third Psalm, 

The poor are very fond of the Psalms. 

(1.) The writer, David. 

(2.) The subject of the Psalm, the Lord Jesus. 

(3.) The image running all through it, that of a shepherd. 

(4.) The object to inspire comfort and security. “TI shall not want.” 

(5.) The order of ideas. a. Food and rest. £. Restoration and 


guidance. y. Help in death, 9. Triumph and joy. e. Eternal life in 
heaven. 
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2. Practical application of the subject. 

(1.) My shepherd. I shall not want. (2.) Green pastures—wherever 
we are with the Lord Jesus, there pastures are green and waters are still. 
(3-) Though we fall, we shall not be utterly cast down. (4.) He will not 
leave us nor forsake us, but will continue with us to the end. (5.) When 
we are dying, we need fear no evil. (6.) In heaven we shall dwell for ever. 

3. Prayer. Pray to Jesus. Address Him as Shepherd, who has laid 
down His life for the sheep. Ask Him to give you a feeling of de- 
pendence and safety and love. Don’t put too much into the prayer, 
and let it be simple. If the person is poor and in great want, suggest 
the idea of the provision of Jesus. If dying, then the thought of His 

presence in the dark valley. 

4. Don’t have men with women. 

. Don’t suggest that it is a service so much as it is a Bible-reading. 
. Prepare your thoughts beforehand. 

. Find a suitable place and time. 

. Always come yourself, and have a few tracts to leave. 


; . og 
XI. Conbersation with the Bealthy. 

1. Difficulty of making visits profitable. 

(x.) Partly the fault of the visitor, from want of quickness, or experi- 
ence, or spirituality. 

(2.) Partly of the person visited—excessive dulness, or gossiping, or 
talking about illnesses, or wants, or past history. 

2. The great undesirableness of forcing unnaturally religious conver- 
sation. 

We do it awkwardly and formally ourselves. Some are tempted to 
get up experience and phrases and sentiments just to please us. 

3. Vet the absolute importance of making our visits something more than 
a mere chatty, friendly call, 

(z.) Consider the great end of district visiting—to win souls. 

(2.) Consider every visit in a measure fruitless, when you have not 
opened your mouth for the Saviour. 

(3.) Remember that you have to be a witness, and a messenger from 
God to men. 

4. Prepare yourselves beforehand by prayer. 

Think over the persons you are going to visit. Try to be ready with 
something to say. 


on au 


5. Different methods with strangers and friends. 
(1.) Strangers. 
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a. Ask them where they are in the habit of going to church. 

B. Tell them of the services. 

y. Listen to all they have to say. 

§. Ask as few questions as possible. 

e. Be quiet and very kind. 

¢. Don’t be controversial. 

n. You have to come again. 

6. Make them feel why: you come. 

(2.) friends. 

u. Greet them as friends. 

B. If you can recollect something that took place in your last visit, 
mention it. 

y. Converse religiously on common,topics. 

8. Try to be useful in every way, without giving advice unasked. 

«. If you have an opening, offer to read a few verses of Scripture. 

¢. Talk about the children. ‘ 

y. Lead subjects on. 

6. Watch opportunities. ‘Those have most who are readiest to use 
them. 

7. Realize God's presence. ‘Certainly I will be with thee.” 

Ask Him to put a word in your mouth. 

8. Show sympathy. 

9. Relate anecdotts, Repeat hymns sometimes to the children; 
better still, sing them. 

10. Experience will help you to do better every time. 

11. Disappointments. Sometimes you want to say something particularly, 
and they are out—or you are interrupted—or they are curt with you— 
or they are much ‘more indifferent about it than you like—or they say 
yes, and then break their promise—or they don’t want you, and tell you 
so—or they are rude, and it ruffles you—or they are only civil so long 
as they can get something out of you. Remember that it was so with 
the Lord Jesus. Remember that you are only instruments of useful- 
ness. Remember you can only do the good works He has ordained, 
and no more. Remember that all these disappointments are to be a 
discipline to yourself, and may also be steps in His own providence. 

12. Lord, increase our faith. 

13. Lord, sanctify me myself tn this duty. 

14. Lord, let not my labour be in vain in Thee. 

15. And presently, many shall rise up to call you blessed. 
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OGhe Greek Church ww russia and Siberia, 


BY THE REV. HENRY .LANSDELL, HONORARY SECRETARY OF 
THE CHURCH HOMILETICAL SOCIETY. 


IV. ITs SCHISMS. 


WE now proceed from the missions of the Russian Church 
to its schisms, and that large number of persons (Dean Stanley 
speaks of upwards of eight millions) known by the general 
name of Raskolniks, or dissenters. It cannot be denied that 
there is a very considerable amount of toleration of foreign 
religions in the Russian Empire. The Tsar does not emulate 
the Bishop of Rome, who, as long as he could prevent it, 
which was up to about ten years ago, would not allow a 
Protestant place of worship to be built within the walls of his 
capital On the contrary, at the fair of Nijni Novgorod, 
the Mahometan mosque and the Armenian church stand side 
by side with the orthodox cathedral, and I am not sure that 
I did not see in the Chinese quarter a Buddhist temple. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, the religious toleration of 
the Tsar is of a somewhat one-sided character. A man is 
usually left in peace to practise the religion in which he 
was born. Again, should an English churchman, or any one 
else living in Russia, be convinced that the Greek Church is 
more scriptural and catholic than his own, the Greek Church 
will gladly receive him into her communion. But not vice 
versa. On the contrary, should a Russian churchman living 
in Russia be convinced that the English Church is more 
scriptural than his own, and should he attempt to carry out 
his convictions, he would thereby render himSelf liable, I believe, 
to expatriation, confiscation, and other pains and penalties too 
dreadful to mention; and to receive the convert into the 
English Church would be more than the chaplain at St. 
Petersburg or Moscow dare do. The matter therefore stands 
thus, that whilst the Russian Church is ready to receive 
from all, she gives to none; that is, not if she can help it. 
Consequently, what she will not give, there are some who 
choose to take. The rich who are possessed of broad acres, be 
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they ever so convinced that some of the doctrines of the Greek 
Church are unscriptural and uncatholic, naturally think twice 
before they render their estates liable to confiscation. But there 
are others, who have less to lose, for whom confiscation has 
not such terrors, or if it has, who dare to face the law, and 
bid it do its worst. This in the Church of Rome would, 
where possible, entail persecution ; but this has never been 
a characteristic of the Church of Russia. I do not mean that 
her repressive measures have never taken a form which can 
hardly be distinguished from persecution. But she has never 
had an inquisition ; neither St. Petersburg nor Moscow has a 
Smithfield; the massacre of St. Bartholomew did not take 
place in the Tsar’s dominions ; and the plains of Russia have 
never heard such cries as once resounded through the valleys of 
Piedmont. On the whole, I am disposed to think that in reli- 
‘ gious matters, at all events, the hug of the bear is not so bad 
as might be expected from the growl, and that the powers that 
be, when they see a religious point cannot be carried, meet the 
difficulty half-way. I left Siberia in a Russian man-of-war, and 
heard a story that will illustrate this. Formerly the law 
obtained in the Russian navy, that all the seamen should have 
shaven chins. Now at the Council of Moscow, in the seventeenth 
century, to shave the beard was pronounced “a sin which even 
the blood of martyrs could not expiate ;” and some of the 
Russian dissenters still believe that to cut the hair or the 
beard is altogether unscriptural and unorthodox, Accord- 
ingly, one fine day two recruits appeared in the navy with 
flowing beards. They were ordered to cut them off, but obsti- 
nately refused. Their insubordination was reported to higher 
quarters, and an order was returned that the men must shave 
or be shaved. The men still refused, and in consequence were 
shaved, to the saving of their consciences, but the loss of their 
beards. But nature gave them new ones, and the difficulty 
came up again, the men once more refusing to obey orders. 
Their insubordination was again reported—this time to very 
high authorities, to one of the Grand Dukes, if not to the 
Emperor himself, when it occurred to one of these high autho- 
rities in their wisdom to ask, Why should these men be made to 
shave ? and no satisfactory answer being forthcoming, another 
question followed, Why should azy of the men be made to 
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shave? and shortly there went forth a law that throughout 
the whole of the navy men should be left to do as they 
liked with their beards. So in many things respecting religion : 
when the government of the present day cannot carry a point, 
they not unfrequently give it up, or cease what looks like 
active persecution. 

The Russians have, however, certain sects to deal with, whose 
tenets are so outrageous that no enlightened government could 
do otherwise than try to repress them. Some of their ideas 
are sufficiently ludicrous. “Cursed be the man,” said one of 
these people to an acquaintance of mine, “ Cursed be the man 
who presumes to pray to God in a pair of trousers!” from 
which, I suppose, we are to infer that in public worship these 
individuals think it right to divest themselves of their nether 
garments ; in which case they must look less picturesque even 
than the rows of Mahometans I saw in a mosque, who whilst ° 
kneeling, bowed their heads to the ground with military preci- 
sion, and when bowed down, left nothing visible to an observer 
from behind but the soles of their boots and the seats of their 
trousers. I am not aware, however, that such persons are 
persecuted. 

But they have one most remarkable fanatical sect, called 
the “Scoptsi,’ whose doctrines are based on Matt. xix. 12, 
who make themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake, and who, in the belief that when a certain number 
have so done, the kingdom of God will come, are not con- 
tent with mutilating themselves, but endeavour to persuade 
others to follow their example. When these people are caught 
acting thus to themselves, or persuading others, they are 
banished to Siberia. Mr. Seebohm, the ornithologist, tells me 
that far down the Yenesei, in the far north of Siberia, at Silo- 
vanoff, he came to a Scoptsi village, which was in many ways 
remarkable. As regards material comforts, it was far in 
advance of the ordinary Russian villages. The land was well 
cultivated and railed off, the cattle kept out by gates, and 
there was a hospital for the sick. The houses were ventilated, 
the joinery work was good, and there were books. All intoxi- 
cants were forbidden, and likewise tobacco and tea and coffee, 
Morally, in fact, it was a model village, and without crime. 
The inhabitants, however, had a remarkable appearance. They 
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were all sallow, the men were beardless, with squeaky voices 
(like the voices of the men who, I am told, sing soprano in St. 
Peter’s at Rome), and no inhabitant was less than forty years 
of age. They were less than a score in number—more men 
than women. <A baby’s “music” had never been heard among 
them. Originally some seven or eight hundred were sent from 
the government of Perm , but many on the Yenesei were dying, 
and they petitioned to be removed elsewhere, and are now to 
be found, with other Scoptsi, in large numbers in the province of 
Yakutsk. They keep all the festivals of the Russian Church, 
but have no priest. They say that every man is a priest, and 
that he can perform priestly offices only for himself. They 
provided my friend, as a guest, with both tea and butter, but 
they themselves eat no animal food but fish, eat no butter, and 
drink no milk: at least, this was so originally ; but here breaks 
forth a fact that should be respectfully dedicated to all who 
suppose it within the bounds of possibility to bring all men 
to the same way of thinking. These people number less than 
a score, have no one in the village not of their own persua- 
sion, and yet have split into two sects, the difference being 
that one drinks milk and the other does not. I have thus 
placed the Scoptsi among the fanatical dissenters. © There are 
many other fanatics, but the great mass of Raskolniks are very 
different from those I have mentioned. 

It has been pointed out already, that when, in the seven- 
teenth century, the patriarch Nikon began to have the church 
books revised and corrected, he met with fierce opposition. 
He was charged with interpolating, instead of correcting the 
books, and nothing would persuade many of the ignorant people 
to the contrary. Many thus became unsettled and broke 
away, not, they would say, because they were leaving the 
Church, but because the Church, with its new-fangled notions, 
was leaving them. Then, when, in addition to Nikon’s, 
changes, Peter the Great introduced further novelties, things 
were looked upon as becoming worse than ever. There was 
accordingly a large section of the most ultra-conservative 
Russians, both of priests and people, who clung to old books 
old pictures, and old ways, under the impression that thus 
only could they still worship God according to the customs 
of their forefathers ; and it is from these secessionists that the 
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great mass of the “Staroveri,” or Old Believers, are descended. 
They are split into two principal parties. They had a bishop 
with them at the time of their secession, and he ordained many 
priests. But as these priests died, they asked, How shall we 
fill their places? They had no second bishop to ordain more. 
Some decided that they would do without priests, and these 
are called Bezpopoftschins, or priestless. Others for a time got 
priests from the Established Church as best they could, but even- _ 
tually came to a compromise with the Government ; and by 
certain concessions made to them, saved their scruples, and 
obtained their priests. These are called Popoftschins. The dif- 
ferences, however, between both parties on the one side, and the 
Established Church on the other, were not questions of doctrine, 
but such as these: the Starovers gave the benediction with two 
fingers, the established clergy with three, which latter practice 
was regarded by the Old Believers as a mortal sin. The 
Starovers’ form of the cross had three transverse beams, 
instead of the Greek two, or the Latin one. Again, to say the 
name of Jesus in two syllables instead of three (as in Greek) 
was condemned by the Starovers, as also was the repetition 
of the hallelujah in the service thrice instead of twice. It 
became also an alarming innovation to read or write, for eccle- 
siastical purposes, a word of modern Russ. I hada reminder 
of this on the Dwina, where Old Believers exist; for I some- 
times found my tracts objected to because not printed in 
Sclavonic. The Mayor of Veliki Ustiug, who was an Old 
Believer, and to whom I wished to present some Scriptures in 
modern Russ, was at first inclined to accept my offer, but on 
getting further information respecting them, returned them to 
me as if I had offered him poison ! 

But there are many among the Raskolniks of Russia who 
dissent from the Established Church on points less diminutive 
than those of the Starovers, as the “ Duhobortsi,” or “wrestlers 
with the Spirit,’ who spiritualize to a high degree both 
doctrines and sacraments. Also they reject pictures, do not 
cross themselves, nor observe the appointed fasts. In their 
meetings they pray for one another, sing psalms, and explain 
the Word of God. They call themselves Christians, and their 
great dogma is to worship God in spirit and in truth. They 

have no magistrates, but govern their own society ; they practise 
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brotherly love, have all things common, and are remarkable for 
the orderly and cleanly manner in which they live. 

The last sect I shall mention is that of the J/olokans, so called 
because they drink milk on the usual fasting days. Their 
origin is involved in obscurity, and by some is dated back to 
the middle of the last century. Early in the present century 
many were living in the south of Russia. An English gentle- 
man residing at Berdiansk in 1848 visited their village ; and 
from his wife I learn that Salamatin the Molokan chief and his 
family were pious but very simple, uneducated people. My friend 
used sometimes to invite them to her table. She tells me that 
their enlightenment came to all appearance simply from reading 
the Bible. They found there the worship of images forbidden, 
and accordingly declined to bow down before them, on which 
account some of them were persecuted even to bodily pain ; but 
to no purpose. They would not give way. Blunt’s “Dictionary 
of Sects” says that a Baron Haxthausen in 1843 visited a colony 
of three thousand Molokans in the Crimea, and found that they 
denied the necessity of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. This 
partly agrees with what my friend told me, namely, that some 
important official came to visit the Molokans in her neighbour- 
hood (not, however, in the Crimea, but at Ekaterinoslav, which 
was then their habitation), and found so little objectionable 
among them, and so much that was good, that on returning to 
the authorities he gave them an excellent character, and they 
were afterwards left unmolested. Their alleged disuse of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper agrees with what I heard of them in 
Siberia, near Blagovestchensk, where there are considerable 
numbers of them, probably the remnant or descendants of those 
long since exiled. A fellow-passenger, who lodged in the house 
of a Molokan, told me that on Sunday they hold meetings, 
read the Scriptures, pray, sing, expound the Bible, and ask 
questions, but he thought they did not baptize or receive 
the Lord’s Supper. They had, moreover, no priests, but only 
elders. But I remember my friend saying to me, that when 
the Molokans separated from, or were turned out of, the 
Russian Church, they had no priests nor any persons of educa- 
tion to guide them: and hence I am informed that they are 
without sacraments, not from choice, but from necessity. The 
Molokans of Ekaterinoslav certainly were not indifferent to the 
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sacraments; for Salamatin, their old chief, was wont to baptize 
some of their people by immersion: and as for the Lord’s 
Supper, in Salamatin’s time they celebrated it sitting round a 
table, each communicant receiving a piece of bread broken from 
one loaf; and the cup with wine was afterwards passed round 
to each member. In consequence of the army recruiting system 
adopted in Russia, many of the descendants of these men, as 
well as the Menonites from the same locality, have migrated to 
Canada. They are now British subjects, and are doing well. My 
fellow-passenger gave the Molokans of Blagovestchensk an 
excellent character. He said he never saw them drunken, nor 
even enter a tavern; that he rarely or never saw them out of 
temper, or heard them use bad language; and that they spend 
their spare time in reading the Bible. But this does not save 
them from the annoyance of the wicked and the malicious. Their 
manner of living at Blagovestchensk has enabled many of the 
Molokans to become rich, so that they can hire servants. An old 
Russian law, however, forbids a Molokan to employ an orthodox 
Russian, The Russians notwithstanding like to serve the Molo- 
kans, because they are good masters, and pay well. Hence the 
law has become practically obsolete; but last summer the police- 
master had a grudge against a principal Molokan, and Haman- 
like, thinking scorn to lay hands on one only, was doing his 
best, I heard, to annoy the whole of the Molokans in the town. 
But how the matter ended I did not hear. I saw, however, 
before I left Siberia, an official confirmation of the good opinion 
I was led to form of the Molokans, who come the nearest, I 
should think, of the Russian Dissenters, to English Protestants. 
The governor of a province wrote thus of them officially to St. 
Petersburg: “We have 105 Molokans, most of them living in 
the South Ussuri district. They are living quietly, and are very 
laborious, and amenable to authority. They are civil in their 
bearing towards the members of the orthodox Church, and are 
not fanatical.” Looking therefore at this triple testimony, and 
comparing the lives of the Molokans with the lives of the 
orthodox, I felt that to bring the orthodox into contact with 
the Molokans would be likely to improve the orthodox rather 
than otherwise, and that the Tsar would have more good subjects 
than he now has if he had more of the Molokans, In the re- 
amaining chapter I shall speak of the religious life of the people. 
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Homilies for Baily Arte. 


‘ BY THE REV. CHARLES D. BELL, D.D., HONORARY CANON OF 
CARLISLE, RECTOR OF CHELTENHAM. 


VI PRIDE: 


IF there is one sin more than another condemned in the Bible, 
that sin is Pride. It was the sin through which the fallen 
angels were cast out of heaven. “Not a novice,” says St. Paul, 
when speaking of the qualifications of a bishop, “ lest, being 
lifted up with pride, he fall into the condemnation of the devil.” 
It was through pride our first parents forfeited Paradise. They 
would fain be “as gods, knowing good and evil.” The Bible 
denounces pride and the proud in no measured terms. “Though 
the Lord is high, yet hath He respect unto the lowly ; but the 
proud He knoweth afar off.” “A man’s pride shall bring him 
low, but honour shall uphold the humble in spirit.” “A 
haughty spirit goeth before a fall” “God resisteth the proud, 
but giveth grace to the humble.” 

The sin, with the workings of which we have now to deal, is 
one which touches us all, for pride is the common growth of 
every heart, besetting those in the humblest station in life as 
well as those in the highest, and one which is often found where 
there is the least occasion for its presence. “Like the magnet, 
it constantly points to one object, self; but, unlike the magnet, 
it has no attractive pole, but at all points repels.” 

No sin begins sooner in us than pride ; and it is the last sin 
to leave us. It begins almost in our cradle, and ends only in 
our grave, It is not like some other sins which are easily 
detected, not like lust, or cruelty, or avarice, which appear 
in all their native ugliness, and cannot be concealed. So in- 
sidious is this sin, that it often assumes the aspect of a virtue— 
is indeed “a devil” that “transforms itself into an angel of 
light,” demanding a measure of esteem as it puts on the garb of 
independence of spirit, zeal for truth, due regard to our position, 
and such respect for religion, that it gathers up its robe as a 
sinner passes by, and says with the air of a Pharisee, “ Stand 
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aside, for I am holier than thou.” Pride is Protean, and takes 
many shapes. There is spiritual pride. Than this there is no 
more fatal sin, and for this reason: it makes us blind to our 
need of a Saviour, and keeps us under the pitiable delusion 
that we are “rich, and increased with goods, and have need of 
nothing,” whereas we are “ wretched, and miserable, and poor, 
and blind, and naked.” Spiritually poor, we are all inclined to 
be spiritually proud, and to boast ourselves in our virtues,—in 
what we have not done, or in what we have done,—in our charities, 
our devotions, and sacrifices,—in our good nature, or our kind 
temper. We are just in our dealings, true to our friends, upright 
in our actions ; we do not bear hardly on our enemies, if such 
there be ; and with so much that is good in us we solace our- 
selves, and think that we deserve the favour of God. Yet 
nothing can be clearer from Scripture than this, that there is no 
merit in these righteousnesses, that they cannot stand us in 
stead before God; and that if we look into them, there is a 
worm at the root of each—a moth which corrupts and rust 
which corrodes them all. How often does selfishness lurk under 
our best actions, like a snake on a bank of flowers! How often 
are our virtues marred by vanity, and our charities by ostenta- 
tion,—our prayers by want of faith, and our worship by want of 
heart! Indeed, in our fairest attainments, there is nothing to 
make us proud, but much, very much to make us humble. 
Come, let us reason together. For which of our good deeds 
are we ready to claim God’s favour? What is there in the 
past, what resistance to temptation, what victory over sin, 
what act of self-sacrificing generosity, are we ready to appeal to 
as without flaw, or speck, or stain, or able to stand the testing 
fires of God ? Not one. As we stand before God, just as we 
are, like the sinful nation, of whom it was said, “ The whole 
head is sick, and the whole heart faint: from the sole of the 
foot even unto the head there is no soundness in it, but wounds, 
and bruises, and putrefying sores ;” surely we may put our hand 
_ on our mouth, and our mouth in the dust, and cry, “ Unclean, 
unclean!” And if these sins have caused us any pain or 
sorrow, it still becomes us to say, as said a holy man of old, 
“ Our very repentance needs to be repented of ; our very tears © 
to be washed in the blood of Christ.” Let us be on our guard 
against spiritual pride ; for nothing can be so offensive to God, 
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and nothing can be so dangerous to ourselves. And there is no 
one, not even the best of men, who, if his corruptions have been 
restrained, and he has been kept back from presumptuous sins, 
must not give the glory where it is due, saying with the Apostle, 
“By the grace of God Iam what Iam.” This was the spirit 
of that noble martyr, whose name is on the bead-roll of Christ’s 
worthies, and who, seeing a criminal led to the gallows, ex- 
claimed, speaking of himself, “ There, but for the grace of God, 
goes John Bradford!” Truly, not pride, but poverty of spirit, 
becomes even the holiest; and whatever his attainments, he 
should be thankful to enter heaven on the same terms as the 
woman who was a sinner, or the thief on the cross; and be 
willing to place himself at the side of the publican, who, while 
he “stood afar off,” as one who felt himself unworthy to enter 
the house of God, and “dared not so much as to lift his eyes 
to heaven, but smote upon his breast,’ threw his whole soul 
into the earnest cry, “God be merciful to me, the sinner!” 
“The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit and a contrite 


heart.” “He that dwells in the high and holy place” “dwells 
also with him that is of a contrite and humble spirit.” Our 
Lord puts the highest honour upon humility. “Blessed,” said 


He on one occasion, “are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” On another occasion, calling a little child 
unto Him, He set the blushing boy in the midst of His disciples, 
and said, “Whosoever shall humble himself as this little child, 
the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” There is no 
blessing so great as “ poverty of spirit,” nor any which so en- 
riches us with the true riches ; for to those who have this grace, 
is it not said, “He giveth more grace”? “Wherefore He saith, 
‘God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble.” 

Pride not only takes many shapes, but puts on many dis- 
guises, It creeps into our religious worship, and turns it into 
a heartless form. There is nothing so poor that it cannot live 
on; there is nothing so sacred that it cannot profane. It 
turned the prayers and alms of the Pharisees into sins, for 
through them they sought to exalt self rather than to glorify 
God. What they desired was to be seen by men. So the 
fasts by which men starve the body often only feed their pride. 
The austerities by which they mortify the flesh are the means 
of gratifying their vanity. 
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‘¢ Pride may be pampered while the flesh grows lean ; 
Tt thrives in misery, and abundant grows: 
In misery fools upon themselves impose.” 


Even those great professions of humility in which the vain 
are in the habit of indulging, were they to take the language of 
truth, would find expression in the words, “See how good I 
am, what an example of all the virtues! Mark how all the 
Christian graces are summed up in my character!” Let us 
beware of the pride which makes a parade and a pretence of 
being humble, which is therefore only another form of hypocrisy ; 
and be it ours to avoid all occasions of attracting the notice of 
others. Feel thyself nothing, and then thou wilt be content to 
be passed by and overlooked. The more we hold up a mirror 
to pride, and study its features, the more deadly and dreadful a 
sin it appears. It is the “dead fly which causeth the ointment 
of the apothecary to send forth a stinking savour.” 

There is also pride of intellect. Many are proud of their 
knowledge and acquirements, of the advance they have made in 
the realms of science, or the region of philosophy. Such boast- 
ing is generally on the part of the superficial and the ignorant. 
We may take it as a rule that conceit and shallowness go hand 
in hand. The man of real power and acquirements is ever the 
simple and unaffected man. And the reason is plain. He who 
knows most is most conscious how little he knows; for at 
each new step into the field of science there opens a farther and 
a wider vista before him, and every discovery he makes only 
shows him how much remains concealed. Every fresh height 
that he has climbed reveals to him a higher beyond. Alp upon 
Alp rises above him as he ascends, and the prospect below him 
widens and expands. If knowledge is to be gauged by what 
remains to be discovered, rather than by what has already been 
attained, then the truest definition of human knowledge is the 
knowledge of human ignorance. The boundary recedes as we 
approach it, just as, if you enlarge the sphere of light, you 
enlarge at the same time the surrounding sphere of darkness. 
One of the last and not least memorable sayings of the great 
Laplace was this: “It is the little that we know; it is the great 
that remains unknown.” We are all familiar with the oft-quoted 
utterance of the great Sir Isaac Newton, whose brilliant dis- 
ccoveries have lent an undying lustre to his name, that “he was 
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like a child who had gathered some few pebbles on the shore of 
a vast and unexplored ocean.” And if such has been the con- — 
fession of some of the most scientific and philosophic men, how 
should others, whose acquirements are confessedly weaker, be 
proud, or puffed up with the extent of their knowledge or 
research? If amanis proud because of his intellectual acquire- 
ments, it is simply because “he knoweth nothing as he ought 
to know it,” because he is in darkness, and vain of his darkness, 
and has yet to learn the lesson of his ignorance—indeed, must 
“become a fool, that he may be wise.” 

Again, pride betrays itself in an inordinate and extravagant 
estimate of our own excellencies, and in a desire to attract the 
admiration of others. This differs from the desire felt by the 
purest minds to secure the approbation of the wise and the 
esteem of the worthy. The pride of which I speak is a restless 
desire for the praise of men,—that passion for admiration which 
is ever on the look-out for applause, and is not satisfied unless 
it is obtained. Its great ambition is to draw the attention of 
others to its fancied gifts, whether of person, or of mind, or of 
character, and thus it becomes a suppliant, as it were, for 
general admiration. 

Perhaps this ought rather to be called vanity than pride; for 
the proud man is independent of others, is regardless of their 
praise, and is thoroughly satisfied with himself. But vanity and 
pride are sins of the same class, though vanity shows a smaller 
mind, and is generally looked on with contempt, while pride is 
a more splendid sin, and has been exalted by the world into a 
virtue. Both, however, are sins hateful to God, and of both the 
proud and the vain it may be said, “ Whosoever exalteth him- 
self shall be abased, and he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted.” It is of the vain man, who considers every virtue to 
be lost that is not publicly displayed, that Cowper speaks in 
the well-known lines from “Truth” :— 


“¢The self-applauding bird, the peacock, see ; 
Mark what a sumptuous Pharisee is he ! 
Meridian sunbeams tempt him to unfold 
His radiant glories, azure, green, and gold. 

He treads as if, some solemn music near, 

His measured step were governed by his ear ; 
And seems to say, ‘ Ye meaner fowl, give place : 
Tam all splendour, dignity, and grace.’” 
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Now every man in whom pride or vanity is the ruling passion is 
sure to become a preyto envy, for he will see others preferred above 
him, and he will be jealous of those whose excellences he cannot 
reach; nay, he will grow sullen and discontented whenever he 
does not obtain the applause for which he longs. The proud 
man will become a misanthrope, and wrapping himself in the 
cloak of his own virtues, will hate the world which has not done 
him justice, and will feed on the wrongs which he has sustained. 
The vain man will also be an unhappy man; will feel dissatis- 
fied because his good qualities have not received the recognition 
which he imagines they deserve ; will repine at the success and 
rejoice at the miscarriage of others. How much happier would 
the proud and the vain be if only from a humble heart they 
carried out the apostolic injunction, “ Let nothing be done 
through strife or vainglory, but in lowliness of mind let each 
esteem other better than themselves.” And how can we obey 
the injunction? By lying low at the footstool of the Creator. 
How can we cherish high thoughts of ourselves, or scornful 
thoughts of others, when we are brought into the presence of 
infinite purity and infinite greatness, and made to feel how 
sinful we are? When abased before God, we shall confess that 
however it may be with others, our cry must be this—putting 
away all self-complacent and odious comparisons—“ Enter not 
into judgment with Thy servant, O Lord; for in Thy sight shall 
no man living be justified.” 

But again, there is the pride of rank. Many are puffed up 
because of the accident of birth, and indulge in vain thoughts 
because of their conventional superiority to their fellow-men. It 
is pleasant, no doubt, to be able to trace back our pedigree to the 
’ Norman Conquest, to reckon our descent from a hundred earls, 
and to think that for so many centuries the blood of the noble and 
the distinguished has flowed in our veins. But even those who 
have not this privilege, and who cannot go farther back than their 
sreat-grandfather, often pride themselves on this distinction, and 
look down upon those who can trace their pedigree only to their 
erandfather. Pride can feed on a very little. But surely it 
ought to rebuke all inclination to think highly of ourselves, and 
to look down on others of a lower rank, to remember that the 
high-born and the lowly born are equal before God,—a truth 
so simply and solemnly recognized by that Christian Queen 
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Adelaide, who to loftiness of birth added humility of mind, in 
the directions she gave for her funeral: “I die in all humility, 
knowing well that we are all alike before the throne of God, 
and request therefore that my mortal remains be conveyed to 
the grave without any pomp or state. I die in peace, and wish 
to be carried to the tomb in peace, and free from the vanities 
and the pomp of this world.” There are differences of rank 
and station amongst us, even as there are amongst the angels 
in heaven ; and these are to be acknowledged and respected as 
the appointment of God, who permits these earthly distinctions 
to exist, that there may be a variety of duties corresponding to 
a diversity of gifts. Were all on an equality, there would be 
no room for the virtues of obedience and subordination on the 
one side, or the graces of humility and generous sacrifice on the 
other. But let us never forget that “with God is no respect of 
persons ;” that with Him the first are often last, and the last 
first; that He regards us, not according to the position we 
occupy, but according to the way in which we fill it, and that 
the life of a good servant is more acceptable in His sight than 
the life of a bad king. And however men may pride themselves 
on rank, is there not truth in what the poet sings >— 


‘“From yon blue heavens above us bent, 
The grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 
Howe’er it be, it seems tome 
’Tis only noble to be good ; 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


I may mention, too, the pride which springs from the con- 
sciousness of beauty—a handsome face or a noble form. 
Undoubtedly these natural advantages are great, and are very 
winning when combined with other graces—those of mind and 
character. Beauty is, however, a very great snare, and is a 
temptation to self-complacency, to a love of admiration, and 
often leads through these to what is worse. It has been the 
ruin of women in all ranks of life ; flattered and caressed, they 
have been led into sin, and have “ pierced themselves through 
with many sorrows.” The vanity of which beauty is the food 
may well be mortified when it is remembered that “all flesh 
is grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of grass ;” that 
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they who are most admired for form and feature are appointed 
to all the dishonours of the grave, and over them, as well as 
over the plain and the deformed, must the words be uttered, 
“ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” Most of us 
have heard the story of the preaching friar, who, when addressing 
an audience in Lent, drew a graphic picture of the deathbed 
and its dying struggles; and afterwards spoke of the shroud, 
the coffin, and the loathsome horrors of the grave, and the 
mockery which they stamped on youth and beauty, and all the 
glory of this world. Then, as the congregation hung still and 
breathless on his words, he fixed his eyes on a lovely woman 
before him, and pulling from the folds of his gown a erinning 
skull, he thrust it before her, and said, “ To this you shall also 
come.” And it was true. The fairest and the strongest may 
adopt the words of Job: “I have said to corruption, Thou art 
my father ; to the worm, Thou art my mother and my sister.” 
Enough, methinks, to rebuke the proud and to humble the vain. 
And what man could boast of his physical strength or mental 
power, his wit, or wisdom, or eloquence, who remembers that 
however great or glorious in power and intellect he may be, he 
is but the wreck of what man was originally—a temple whose 
symmetry and beauty have been marred and shattered by the 
fall. When we think of what he was when “made a little 
lower than the angels, and crowned with glory and honour,” 
and contrast it with what he is, we may well say with the 
prophet, “ How is the gold become dim! how is the most fine 
gold changed!” and acknowledge in the words of Dr. South, 
that “Athens was but the ruins of Paradise, and Aristotle but 
the rubbish of Adam.” 

It is marvellous what a multitude of evils may be traced to 
pride. Does not pride lie at the root of all our repinings at the 
dealings of God, and our murmurings under His judgments ? 
Were we truly conscious of what we merit, we should confess 
that “He exacts from us less than our iniquity deserves 3 nor 
should we dare to complain as if He did us a wrong. Is not 
pride the parent of that envy, and malice, and censoriousness, 
and uncharitableness which everywhere abound? for if we only 
knew ourselves as we ought, we should be more often silent as 
to the failings of others. Is it not pride that rises up in 
arms when we meet with some slight, or when we see another 
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preferred before us? for if we only saw ourselves as God sees 
us, and indeed as we confess ourselves. to be when we kneel 
before Him in prayer, we should be willing to take the lowest 
place, and to be passed by to make way for others. Humility 
would teach us contentment, and make us willing to take the 
lowest place. It would minister to our peace; for does not a 
great deal of the bitterness of our lives proceed from the fancied 
neglect, of others, from the thought that we do not receive that 
attention and respect which is our right ? 

And then, as to a “proper pride,’ about which many 
talk, and from which they totally exclude humility, and include 
all the resentments condemned by the New Testament : “ there 
is no such thing,” as old Fuller says, “as proper pride; a 
judicious and reasonable estimation of one’s own character has 
nothing to do with it.” 

Let us be humble. This is the healing branch that can 
turn to sweetness the bitter waters of our restless and unquiet 
hearts. To be holy, you must be humble; and to be humble, 
you must remember what you are as before God, “the High and 
Lofty One, whose name is Holy,’”—how full of sin; and that 
He, while He dwells in the holy place, “dwells also with him 
that is of a contrite and humble spirit.” Think very little of 
yourselves, of your gifts or your graces, of your power to resist 
temptation ; for good men have fallen into gross sins, and we 
are only safe as we walk watchfully and humbly before God. 

Therefore “be clothed with humility.” “He giveth more 
grace ; wherefore He saith, God resisteth the proud, and giveth 
grace unto the humble.” Let this, the prayer of a lady, high 
in rank, but lowly in mind, be our prayer too, “O God, I am 
not humble, but do Thou give me grace to make me humble : 
and when Thou hast made me humble, give me more grace, for 
Thou givest grace unto the humble.” 
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BISHOP OF ST. ANDREW’S. 


Is 


The requirement of comparing each portion of Holy Scripture 
with the rest. 

I have now to treat of other rules, prescribed also in the 
Bible itself, which the so far qualified reader or interpreter of 
it must be careful to observe, if he would desire to discharge 
the duty without risk, and with the assured hope of benefit 
either to himself or to others. 

In the first two chapters of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
St. Paul has occasion to state—and he does state very distinctly 
—the nature of the position, and of the duty, of a true preacher 
of the Gospel, as they had been exemplified in his own person. 
He sets out by describing the Gospel in one word, as ¢he 
preaching of the cross (i. 18); and that very name, he argues, is 
alone sufficient to distinguish it, by the broadest line of demar- 
cation, from any other system of instruction which the world 
hitherto had ever known. And the subject-matter being such, 
so glaringly, nay, so provokingly unlike to aught that human 
reason or philosophy had been accustomed to propound, it was 
not unnaturally to be expected that the method which its 
teacher had to pursue, and the instruments he had to employ, 
would be equally new and singular. For himself he calls the 
disciples he is addressing to bear him witness how entirely he 
had disclaimed all pretension to “the wisdom of the wise or 
the understanding of the prudent,” according to any mere 
human standard either of the Jew or of the Greek. All such 
wisdom, notwithstanding the powers of reason and the excel- 
lency of speech with which it had been accompanied,—for 
example, in a Socrates or a Pythagoras, in a Plato or an 
Aristotle, in a Zeno or an Epicurus,—all such wisdom, he 
would seem to intimate, had been tried and /az/ed (i. 21); and - 
the time had now come when God Himself was to be the 
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teacher of mankind, in a higher and fuller sense than He had 
ever condescended to teach them in any former age. And this 
teaching—based, as I have said, upon Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified (i. 23, ii. 2, iii. 11), and containing the knowledge of 
truth which God only could reveal (ii. 10)—-would be of such 
a kind as that, while the simple-minded would be able to gather 
from it all they could require for their soul’s health, the wisest 
and most learned would not only fail to fathom it, but would 
certainly miss its true significance, unless they would be 
content to submit their understanding to the guidance of the 
Spirit of God; the Spirit who had before spoken to the 
Jewish people under the law, and whom Christ had now sent 
into the world to lead a// men to the full knowledge of the 
salvation which He had wrought. “For what man knoweth 
the things of a man save the spirit of man which is in him? 
Even so the things of God knoweth no one (ovdets) but the 
Spirit of God. Now we have received not the spirit of the 
world, but the Spirit which is of God, that we might know the 
things which are freely given us of God; which things also 
we speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth, comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual,” 

It is to the rule of interpretation contained in these last 
words that I desire to draw attention. I am well aware that 
critics of the Greek text have differed in regard to the precise 
meaning of the clause in question, “ comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual ;” but, after due deliberation, I see no sufficient 
reason to doubt the accuracy of our authorized version, which 
our revision company for the New Testament have retained, 
and which is also in effect the translation of the Vulgate, 
“ Spiritualibus spiritualia comparantes ;” only I would remark 
that the word ovyx«pivovtes, which we render “comparing,” may 
well be understood somewhat more largely, so as to imply 
“blending ” or “combining,” and then “comparing, and explaining 
by means of the comparison.” 

Now, the force and reasonableness of this rule, as applicable 
to the interpretation of Scripture, consists in the fact that, ever 
since the time of Moses, down to the moment when St. Paul 
was writing these words, the Spirit of God had vouchsafed to 
make almost uninterruptedly, with the exception of the marked. 
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interval of four centuries between the Old and New Testament, 
a series of communications to man; and that these several 
communications were designed to constitute one harmonious 
whole. Looking at the Bible from this point of view, we are 
to regard it as a book which it took sixteen hundred years to 
complete, and which comprehends the productions, sixty-six in 
number, of (upon a rough calculation) thirty-three* different 
writers. The perfect harmony of Holy Scripture under such 
circumstances is, perhaps, the most remarkable of all the mar- 
vellous proofs of its superhuman origin. Imagine these thirty- 
three persons engaged in a conspiracy to delude mankind, with 
the object of introducing a purer system of religion—a con- 
spiracy, on the part of so many, carried on through so long a 
period, without the possibility, for the most part, of any inter- 
course with each other—imagine this, and you will be conscious 
of a supposition, than which none can be conceived more 
improbable, more absurd. But when such a number of persons, 
so situated, are found to carry on their design so harmoniously 
that no material flawt is to be detected in their consistency, and 
that, directly or indirectly, in very many instances they bear 
witness to each other §— when, notwithstanding the great variety 
of its contents from Genesis to Revelation, one train of thought 
is seen to run through the book,|| one and the same purpose, one 
and the same way of salvation, with greater or less distinctness, 
and in various stages of development Zo be declared therein,—when 
we discover all this, we are drawn irresistibly to the conclusion 
that there is, after all, but ove author engaged, ‘| an Author with 


* The Dean of Chichester (Dr. Burgon) ‘‘On Inspiration,” p. cl., calls it ‘the work 
of perhaps forty different authors,” supposing ‘‘ that there may have been many Psalm- 
ists, and that perhaps the book of Judges was not all by one hand.” 

+ See, for example, the Bishop of Lincoln on Deut. xxv. 19, respecting the destruc- 
tion of the Amalekites, compared with 1 Sam. xy. 2, and 1 Chron. iv. 42. 

+ See Butler’s “Analogy,” part ii., ch. vii., p. 378 sg. 

§ See Bishop of Lincoln on Judges ii. 6—10, p. 90, and Dean Burgon, p. clii., 
note, for instances where writers of the Old Testament bear witness to each other ; 
and speaking of the New Testament, the Dean adds, ‘‘ In the Epistles the Gospels are 
cited or referred to upwards of sixty times.” See also p. 234 sg. 

| See Luthardt’s ‘‘Saving Truths,” p. 254 sg. Compare Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy,” 
part ii., ch. vii, p. 368: ‘* The general design of Scripture, historically considered, 
may be said to be to give us an account of the world in this one single view—as God’s 
world.” 

| On the ‘‘ organic unity” of Scripture, see CanonLiddon, Bamp. Lect. pp. 44—47; 
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whom a thousand years are but as one day ; an Author whose 
Spirit, operating variously, according to the different genius of His 
several instruments, has all along quickened and controlled the 
whole. A single human author, in the works written during 
his short lifetime, is often found to be inconsistent and at 
variance with himself. Here are thirty-three, or more than 
thirty-three, divinely inspired authors, not only not inconsistent, 
but in strict consistency and harmony with each other; and 
that, too, notwithstanding the wide diversity of style and 
treatment which prevails among them; so that there is scarcely 
any species of literary composition which is not represented, 
and represented with surpassing excellence, among the pages 
which they severally contribute. Nor is this all. The period 
of time which the book embraces exhibited every phase of 
social organization and disorganization, every species of poli- 
tical disturbance, whereby the continuity of any such design 
would be constantly liable to interruption, and its comple- 
tion, without the interposition of a special Providence, xo less 
constant, could not fail to be rendered hopeless and impossible. 

We see, therefore, the reasonableness of this principle of inter- 
pretation when we consider the fact out of which it springs. 
It is no more than to say that the meaning of an author who 
undertakes to make known to us a subject of a very solemn 
character—at once most simple and most mysterious—is to be 
carefully gathered, not from garbled extracts, not from this or 
that portion of his treatise taken singly, but from a compre- 
hensive survey of the tenor and contents of his entire work. 
And if, as in the case before us, the same author, for reasons 
of his own, should seem studiously to have avoided anything 
like system in the treatment of his subject, in regard both to its 
doctrinal and to its practical aspects, it will be obvious that the 
observance of the rule must become a matter at once of more 
necessity and of greater difficulty. No wonder, then, that this 
principle of interpretation has been acknowledged from the first 
by the ablest students and expositors of Scripture, whom God 
has raised up for the instruction and edification of His Church. 
““Ohokhjpws eiatw”—“Let the Bible speak, not piecemeal, not 
in single texts broken off from the context, but whole and 


Bishop of Lincoln on Minor Prophets, p. 2; also, for the wonderful interweaving of 
one part of Scripture with another (a proof of organic unity), on Job, p. 72. 
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entire.’ Thus it was that Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus, in the 
third century, laid down the rule in controversy with Noétus,* 
who, in maintaining the unity of the Godhead, had maintained 
also the incarnation and passion of the Father no less than of 
the Son.t “It is,” said Bishop Latimer, in his sixth sermon 
preached before king Edward VI, “it is the circumstance and 
the collation of places that makes Scripture plain.” And the 
saintly George Herbert, in his “Priest to the Temple,” after 
mentioning “a holy life and prayer” as the first and second 
things necessary for the understanding of the Bible, specifies in 
the third place “a diligent collation of Scripture with Scripture ;” 
for, he adds, “all truth being consistent with itself, and all being 
penned by one and the same Spirit, it cannot be but that an 
industrious and judicious comparing of place with place must be 
a singular help for the right understanding of the Scriptures.” § 

So far, then, we have seen what our rule is, and the ground, 
both of reason and authority, on which it rests. 

We have now to observe the consequences which flow from 
it, both negatively in the way of caution, and positively in the 
use to which it may be applied. 

First, then, this simple rule, regarded in relation to the context 
in which it stands, would seem to zsply—lI might say to assert 
—the self-sufficiency of Scripture for its own interpretation.|| It 
gives no encouragement either to the enthusiast, who imagines 
himself competent—ad aperturam libri, so to speak—at the 
mere opening of the book, to expound its meaning, trusting to 
the dumination of his own spirit; or to the Rationalist, who 
depends, for the sense he is to draw from it, upon the testimony 
of his own consciousness, or upon the teaching of his own phi- 
losophy ; or to the Romanist, who accepts the direction of a 
human guide, boasting himself to be infallible, for all that he is 
to think or say concerning it. It gives, I say, no encouragement 
to any of these ;{1 on the contrary, it excludes them all; “that 


* See Bishop of Lincoln on ‘ Hippolytus,” p. 274 sg. 2nd edit. 

+ See Bishop Pearson on ‘ Creed,” p. 119 sg., and p. 267. 

t Latimer’s ‘‘ Works,” (Parker Society), vol. i., p. 202. 

§ Herbert’s ‘‘ Country Parson,” ch. iv. p-9. See also Hales’ ‘* Golden Remains,” 
P< 223. 

| See Van Mildert, Bampton Lectures, pp. 74, 79, Py kee 

{ See St. Chrysost. iz loc. ‘‘ Thus with spiritual things do I compare spiritual, and 
in no instance have I need of the wisdom that is without, neither its reasonings nor 
its embellishments.” 
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our faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but” in the 
word and “in the power of God.” And this inference becomes 
plainer and more conclusive, especially as regards the Romanist, 
when to St, Paul's rule in the text we add the corresponding 
precept of Sz. Peter in his first epistle, from whom, if from any 
one, we might have expected some reference to the claim which 
has been set up for the occupants of the papal see upon the 
ground of their successorship to St. Peter’s chair. “If any man 
speak,” he writes, “let him speak as the oracles of God” (ws 
Adya Oeod) (1 Pet. iv. 11). Now we know from St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans (Rom. iii. 2), and partly, too, from the 
speech of St. Stephen in the Acts (vii. 38), what it is we 
are to understand by this expression. We are to understand 
by it the Scriptures of the Old Testament, as they had been 
committed to the custody of the Jewish Church (which Scrip- 
tures we also know to have been identically the same as the 
Old Testament Scriptures that are now in our own hands); and 
further—it will be safe to add—vwe are to understand whatever 
had been, when St. Peter wrote, or was to be, before St. John 
died, embodied in the volume of the New Testament, under the 
oracular guidance of the same Spirit. Yes; this expression of 
St. Peter was not retrospective only ; it had also a present and 
a prospective reference: “If any man speak, let him speak as 
the oracles of God.” <A Christian, who desires to speak of 
Divine things as he ought to speak—much more a minister of 
the Gospel, who desires to teach as he ought to teach—let him 
not have recourse to any other oracle; to the oracle of an 
inward light, to the oracle of human reason, to the oracle of 
an infallible Church ; no, to none of these, but to the oracles 
of God, as written in the volumes of the Old and of the New 
Testament, and to these alone; not rejecting one part, and 
accepting another; not handling any part deceitfully, either 
by disparaging it on the one hand, or by giving to it, on the 
other, undue prominence; but facrly and thoroughly, without 
prejudice and without partiality, “comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual.” 

But besides this text of St. Peter, there are two other passages 
in St, Paul’s epistles which may be taken still further to enforce 
the rule of which I speak, and at the same time to guide the 
application of it to its proper use. In the twelfth chapter of 
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the Epistle to the Romans we read, “ Having gifts differing 
according to the grace that is given to us, whether prophecy” 
(which there means the gift of interpreting or expounding 
Scripture), “let us prophesy” (let us interpret or expound) 
“according to the proportion of faith,” or rather “ of the faith,” 
meaning the whole body of revealed truth (Rom. ili O)us 
Kata Tv avaoyiay THS Tiotews (comp. Eph. iv. 5; 
Jude 3). Iam unwilling to lay the full stress which many 
writers in dealing with this subject have laid upon these 
words, because there are critics of high repute who have 
rendered them altogether in a different sense ; although, at the 
same time, 1 cannot but declare my own conviction that the 
meaning which our received translation is intended to represent, 
and which in our revision still stands (only with recognition 
of the article), conveying as it does a caution, unquestionably 
necessary at all times, against disproportionate handling of the 
written word, is substantially correct. The other passage of 
St. Paul, to which I just now referred, is in the Second Epistle 
to Timothy, where the Apostle, in giving directions to him whom 
he had called his “own son in the faith,” and through him to all 
future ministers of the Gospel, uses these words : “ Study to show 
thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth” (opSotopotvta 
Tov ddyov THs adyOetas) (2 Tim. i, ify Vulgate, veda 
tractantem). Whatever difficulty there may be in determining 
the precise origin of the metaphor which lies in the Greek word 
here translated “rightly dividing,” of the practical meaning of 
the rule, conveyed in the clause itself, there can, I venture to 
think, be little doubt ; notwithstanding that in our forthcoming 
revision we have followed the Vulgate, and have rendered the 
word épforopovrta “ handling aright.” But does not such a 
version strike us as somewhat insufficient ? Does not the inten- 
tion of the rule appear to require something more? Not only a 
“right handling,” but a judicious distribution or arrangement of 
the subject-matter of Holy Writ ; such an analysis of its com- 
ponent parts as may enable the reader to judge of their respective 
purposes, and of ¢hezr connection with each other and with the 
general design.” And what is this but another and somewhat 


* Van Mildert, Bampton Lectures, p.115- Hooker, however (“Ecclesiastical Polity,” 
book v., chap. Ixxxi., sec. 11, p. 525), understands it ‘to note soundness of doctrine,” 
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more definite aspect of the same rule of which I have been 
speaking ? So that, taken now in its full extent, our rule will 
require us to “compare spiritual things with spiritual ;” 2¢ we// 
require us to “speak” only “as do the oracles of God ;” it will 
require us to interpret these no otherwise than “ according to the 
proportion of the faith ;” it will require us “ rightly to divide the 
word of truth.” 

I may now proceed to speak of the use to be made of this 
rule, and of the positive advantages which the student of the 
Word of God may derive from its application. 

First, then, it teaches us the strict connection to be observed 
between the writings of the Old and New Testament. It is a 
saying of St. Augustine, “In Vetere Testamento Novum J/a¢ef, 
et in Novo Vetus ater ;” that-is, “The New Testament is datent 
in the Old, and the Old Testament is patent in the New.” * 
And a bishop of the English Church, the pious Thomas Wilson 
of Sodor and Man, has no less truly observed that “ Yesus Christ 
as the Key of all the Scriptures. He who does not find Jesus 
Christ in the Old Testament and in the law, does not understand 
them.” + 

And the Westminster Confession, no less than the Articles 
of our own Church, bears witness to the same truth. In the 
latter we read, “The Old Testament is not contrary to the 
New, for both in the Old and New Testament everlasting life 
is offered to mankind by Christ” (Art. vii). In the former, 
“There are not, therefore, two covenants of grace, differing in 
substance, but one and the same, under various dispensations ” 
(chap. vii. 6). Yes; and it is certain we shall never entertain 
clear, full, and consistent views, not only of the fundamental 
articles of Christian belief, but of the Church, the sacraments, 
the ministry, the observance of the Lord’s-day, and many other 
points of Christian faith and practice, until we have learnt to 


as opposed to kawvoropeiv, ‘the broaching of new opinions against that which is 
received.” 

* St Augustine, ‘ Queest. in Exod.,” vol. iii., p. 701. See also other passages of 
the same kind quoted by Dean Burgon, p. clvii. sg. 

+ Bishop Wilson’s Works, vol. vi, p. 2. Comp. Luthardt, S. T., p- 248: ‘‘ Jesus. 
Christ is the Centre, the Essence of the whole Bible;” and p- 255, ‘* The centre of 
this great whole is Jesus Christ and His cross.” See also Hooker, vol. IDs 2703 
Waterland, vol. vi., p. 18, where he quotes the observation of Buddceus, ** Grotium. 
nusquam in sacris literis (7.2., in V. T.) invenire Christum ; Cocceium ubique.” 
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recognize the Law and the Gosfel as two constituent parts of 
one and the same continuous revelation, of which the former, so 
far as it has served its temporary end, is now withdrawn. We 
are all aware what large portions of the Epistles to the Hebrews, 
to the Romans, to the Galatians, and of this First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, are occupied in exhibiting details of this 
relationship,* which, embracing as it does the whole doctrine of 
types, as applicable both to persons and things, and also the far 
larger portion of the domain of prophecy, constitutes in itself a 
wide and most instructive department of biblical study ; while 
still larger portions of the Old Testament cannot but appear 
flat and unprofitable, if we detract from them the interest which 
this relationship imparts.t 

But it is time to descend into more detail for the illustration 
of this rule; and in so doing let me begin by calling attention 
to two very signal instances which have been pointed out to us 
distinctly in the Scripture itself. 

Look we then first into the eighth Psalm. Ox the one hand, 
see how it reaches back, even to the earliest record of creation, 
in the book of Genesis—‘ What is man, that Thou art mindful 
of him, or the son of man, that Thou visitest him? Thou 
madest him to have dominion over the works of Thy hands 5 
Thou hast put all things under his feet, all sheep and oxen, 
yea, and the beasts of the field, the fowl of the air, and the fish 
of the sea” (Ps. viii. 4, 7,8; Gen. i. 28). On the other hand, 
see how it reaches onward, even to the day of Christ, in ways 
evidently beyond the meaning of the writer himself, but not 
beyond the intention of the Holy Spirit, who moved him, and 
who, more than a thousand years afterwards, moved St. Paul ; 
so that in three different places (if the Epistle to the Hebrews 
be St. Paul’s), he has deciphered to us the inner teaching of the 
psalm in relation to the Messiah, which otherwise we could not 
have discovered. He has extracted from it the supreme 
dominion of our Redeemer over all created beings in heaven 
and earth: “Thou madest Hz a little lower than the angels ; 
Thou crownedst Him with glory and honour, and didst set Him 
over the works of Thy hands. Thou hast put all things in 


* See Dean Burgon on “Inspiration,” p. 148 sg. 
+ See Bishop of Lincoln, ‘‘ Introduction to Minor Prophets,” p. viii; also ‘‘ Intro- 
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subjection under His feet” (Heb ii. 7,8; Eph. i. 22). Thus 
far we are led in the Epistle to the Hebrews and in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. And now, in this First Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians the same interpretation is extended yet further. “ /e,” 
the second Adam, the true “Son of man,” He “must reign till 
He hath put all enemies under His feet. The last enemy that 
shall be destroyed is death” (1 Cor. xv. 26). And to confirm 
the interpretation, it must be added that Christ Himself took to 
Himself such an application as the true fulfilment of the psalm- 
ist’s words. “When the chief priests and scribes saw the 
wonderful things that He did, and the children crying in the 
temple, and saying, Hosanna to the Son of David, they were 
sore displeased, and said unto Him, Hearest Thou what these 
say? And Jesus saith unto them, Yea, have ye never read” 
(read what is written in the second verse of this same psalm), 
“Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected 
praise?” (Matt. xxi.15, 16.) Next, look we to the hundred and 
tenth Psalm (Ps. cx. 4; Gen. xiv.). See how this also stretches 
back into the book of Genesis, and how both the historian and 
the psalmist would have been inexplicable to us, in any real or 
sufficient sense, unless the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(Heb. v. 6, vi. 20, vii. 1—21) had withdrawn the veil from the 
face of Melchizedek, the mysterious priest and king, and had 
revealed him to us as the great type of Christ, proclaimed by the 
unalterable oath of God, “a priest for ever after the order of 
Melchizedek.” Does any one doubt that the real author of 
the history was zot Moses, the real author of the psalm was 
not David, the real author of the epistle was of Paul, or one 
like to Paul, but one far greater than the greatest of those, 
even the Spirit of God (Heb. v. 10), who, with a unity of pur- 
pose extending over a period of more than fifteen hundred 
years, spoke equally in them all? And here, too, as in the 
former psalm, we see foretold the universal sovereignty of 
Christ in its victorious and judicial aspects: “ The Lord said 
unto My LorpD, Sit Thou on My right hand, until I make 
Thine enemies Thy footstool” (Ps. cx. 1, 5,6; Matt. xxii. 44; 
Acts ii. 34). 

Such, then, is a sample of the use which, in interpreting Scrip- 
ture, we are taught by the Scripture itself to make of this 
tule, the “ comparing of spiritual things with spiritual.” 
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Let us now see something of the danger of #zsinterpretation, 
into which, if we neglect the rule, we shall be liable to fall. 
And we need not go further than the epistle to which I first 
referred (1 Cor.) for a memorable lesson to that effect. 

By fixing their attention too exclusively upon a single 
passage of this epistle, many readers and many teachers of the 
Word have been led to form an utterly deceptive and insuffi- 
cient notion both of the doctrine and of the practice which 
Christianity, as a system of religion, plainly prescribes.* I 
allude to the text in which St. Paul declares to his Corinthian 
converts that in preaching the Gospel he had “ determined not 
to know anything among them save Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified” (1 Cor. ii 2). What plainer or more conclusive 
testimony could we desire that, in the judgment and in the 
practice of the great Apostle, this szzgle topic of discourse was 
to be all in all; nothing more was to be aimed at on the 
teacher’s part ; nothing more was to be looked for or desired 
on the part of those whom he undertook to teach? Doubtless 
this is the foundation, the only foundation, upon which all our 
teaching and all our learning is to be built. And such, if we 
examine the context, will appear to have been the intention of 
St. Paul’s words. But how /arge and lofty a superstructure, both 
of faith and practice, was to be built upon that foundation, 
as essential to the ¢rue design and just proportions of the Gospel, 
is nowhere made more manifest than by the contents of this 
same epistle, in which not only our duty in regard to the two 
great sacraments of the Gospel (vi. 11, x. 17, xi. 17) 18, Xiin 13); 
to the visible unity of the Church, to the institution and to the 
maintenance of the Christian ministry (iii. 21, iv. I, xii. 28)— 
not only these greater points of duty are very solemnly enforced, 
but even less important matters, such as the sanctity of our 
places of worship (xi. 10, 22) and the orderly ceremonial to be 
observed therein (xi. 13, 16, Xiv. 40) are specially introduced 
as subjects to be severally insisted on in their due degree. Our 
conclusion therefore, which, upon a superficial view of a single 
text, appeared indisputable, upon a wider and more careful 
survey is found to be altogether erroneous. Hence we not only 
see the value of the rule to which your attention has been 
drawn, but observing, as we cannot fail to do, the extent to 


* See Horsley’s Works, vol. i, p. 196. 
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which it is neglected, have we not reason to fear that much of 
that which is called pre-eminently “evangelistic preaching” at 
the present day would not have been recognized as such in 
the first ages of the Gospel—would not certainly have received 
the sanction, but rather the reprobation, of St. Paul ? 

We need no more solemn warning in reference to this point, 
than that which is afforded in the case of the Jews, and especially 
of the scribes, the very teachers of their law. Why did they 
refuse to receive Jesus as their Messiah? Why did they com- 
mit that deadliest of all mistakes, when they cried, “We will 
not have this man to reign over us”? Because they took only 
a partial view of the prophecies concerning Christ. They kept 
out of sight the passages which clearly foretold His humiliation, 
His sufferings, His death; and dwelt only upon those which 
exhibited Him in His princely and victorious character. It 
was not that they did not read the Scriptures, and make their 
boast of the Scriptures, and regard themselves as the very 
champions of the Scriptures ; all this they did ; but meanwhile 
their actual, knowledge of the Scriptures was most imperfect, 
was narrow and conventional, or rather—so to speak—was all 
one-sided, and therefore that which God designed to be for thezr 
wealth, so as to enrich them above all the other nations of the 
earth, was made unto them, through their own misuse of it, an 
occasion of falling—of falling by a destruction more miserable 
than any other nation has ever suffered (Ps. lxix. 23). 

In like manner, of the heresies which have troubled and 
distracted the Christian Church, what one is there that has, 
not arisen from the same cause? The respective champions 
of those heresies, impatient of the restraint which the full and 
faithful application of our rule would have imposed upon them, 
and eager to find support for their own preconceived opinions, 
have seized upon particular texts which appeared to bear the 
interpretation they desired, and have pressed them into their 
service, while other texts giving a different testimony, and not 
enduring to be so coerced, have been left unheeded. It is not 
that Arianism, or Nestorianism, or Pelagianism, or Socinianism,, 
or any other species of false doctrine which the Church con- 
demns—it is not that these had nothing to stand upon in the 
word of God; on the contrary, they were all based upon tha 
word ; but upon that word partially considered and imperfectly 
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understood. They all contained some element of truth, but 
they all meglected some other element, which was necessary 
to give to that which they received its due proportions. And, 
to come down to more recent times, if the caution we are 
pleading for had been properly observed, would it have been 
possible that the tenets concerning predestination and election, 
which Calvin and his followers deduced from certain well-known 
texts in the Epistle to the Romans, should ever have been so 
popular as once they were, not only throughout Scotland, but 
in England and over parts of the Continent—more particularly 
at the time when the Synod of Dort was held (1618-19), and 
when, not long after, the so-called Westminster Standards were 
composed and ratified (1643-49)? Doubtless it is the duty of 
the interpreter, in every case, to search for the true sense of the 
single passage upon which (if it be so) he is more immediately 
engaged, and not to suffer himself to be diverted from his 
inquiry through fear of contradiction from other passages ; but 
supposing him to accept the principle of the organic unity of 
Holy Scripture, it will be his duty also to reflect that any 
process which has actually led him to such contradiction cannot 
possibly be one which it will be safe to trust, 

But, not to dwell upon these and such-like doctrines, it will be 
more profitable to indicate, from our present point of view, the 
necessity of caution in regard to matters of faith and practice 
which lie at the very foundation of the Christian life. 

Take then for example that primary duty—the duty of 
prayer. What are the conditions necessary to render its per- 
formance acceptable and effectual ? How many passages have 
we to refer to and “compare” before we can give a full and 
sufficient answer to this simple question! “ Ask, and it shall 
be given you; for every one that asketh receiveth” (Matt. vii. 
7, 8). Such is our Lord’s own precept, and such His assured 
promise—made without exception, or limitation, or reserve. 
And yet we know another passage of Scripture will teach us 
that we must ask in Christ’s name (John xvi. 23, 24); another, 
that we must ask in faith, and without wavering (Matt. xxi. 22; 
James i. 7); another, that we must ask in spirit and in truth, 
without formalism and without ostentation (John iv. 23 ; Matt. vi. 
5); another, with purpose of obedience (Ps. xvi. 18; 1 John iii. 
22); another, with reverence and humility (Heb. xii. 28); 
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another, in a spirit of charity and forgiveness towards all men 
(Matt. vi. 14); another, with perseverance and importunity 
(Luke xi. 58, xviii. 1—8) ; another, that we must pray only 
for those things which we know to be according to the will of 
God (1 John v. 14). 

Or again, take the fundamental duty of repentance. What 
is it to repent truly and effectually? There is no single passage 
of the Bible which tells us this. Looking at one passage, we 
might suppose that all we have to do is to confess our sins 
(1 John i. 9). Looking at another, that we have only to “ give 
alms of such things as we have” (Luke xi. 41; Dan. iv. 27). 
Looking at a ¢/ird, that we have only to “ forgive, if we desire 
to be forgiven” (Matt. vi. 14); while from a fourth we learn 
that godly sorrow for sin, out of a broken and contrite heart, is 
necessary (Ps. li. 17; 2 Cor. vii. 10); from a /if/t/, that repa- 
ration and satisfaction are necessary (Luke xix. 8); from a 
sixth, that conversion is necessary, accompanied by renewal and 
amendment of life (Acts iii. 19; Matt. iii. 8); and finally, by 
looking through the whole of the New Testament, we discover 
that, much as it contains in different places concerning the 
several parts and attributes of repentance, in no place does it 
so much as mention confession to a priest, still less require it 
as necessary to obtain God’s pardon under the Christian cove- 
nant." And it is not that the Holy Spirit is inconsistent with 
Himself in those various texts, but that He has employed the 
several penmen of those texts (for the passages I have referred 
to are to be found, not only in different places, but in the writings 
of five or six different individuals); He has employed, I say, 
those several penmen to complete the view which He designed 
to give to mankind for their guidance and edification, upon a 
matter of such deep and vital interest. 

Or, once more, take the matters which are to form the subject 
of judgment—of our condemnation or acquittal—at the great 
day. In one passage, we observe, it is they who work wicked- 
ness—the doers of evil deeds—who will be ordered to depart 
from the presence of their offended Judge (Matt. vii. 23, xiii. Att 
I Cor. vi. 9, 10; Gal. v. 21). In another passage it is the evil 
speakers who will be called to give account of all their wicked 
and idle and hard speeches, and who will be condemned by 


* See Bishop of Lincoln’s ‘Pastoral Letter on Confession,” p. 21. 
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their words (Matt. xii. 37; Jude 15). Ina third and a fourth 
passage it is the foolish, unwary virgins whom Christ will refuse 
to know; it is the slothful, unprofitable servant who will be 
cast into outer darkness (Matt. xxv. 12, 30). In a fifth pas- 
sage we are assured that if we forgive we shall be forgiven; 
but if we forgive not men their trespasses, neither will our 
heavenly Father forgive our trespasses (Luke vi. 37; Matt. vi. 
1s, xviii. 35). While in a sixth passage it is the performance 
or non-performance of offices of charity to the sick, to the poor 
and destitute, as unto Christ, that will suffice to call forth either 
the reward of eternal life, or the condemnation to everlasting 
punishment (Matt. xxv. 31—46). A variety of views graciously 
designed, we may suppose, to bring out, as it were, into strong 
relief the main portions of our duty, and to impress them severally 
upon us, each in turn, in immediate connection with that which 
forms the most substantial and most powerful motive of human 
action—our perpetual happiness or misery in a future state. 

I have now advanced enough to show the importance of this 
comprehensive rule for our guidance in the study of Holy 
Scripture, and to offer a warning against the danger with which 
the disregard of it cannot fail to be accompanied. 

From the remarks which have been made, we have been led 
to see that statements of doctrine or of duty, which, taken by 
themselves, appear to be complete, are not to be assumed as 
such, until we have examined the whole body of the inspired 
record. And consequently we have learnt how scrupulous we 
should be, not to disparage any portion of Holy Writ, and still 
more not to withdraw this or that stone out of the building, 
lest we endanger the stability of the whole structure. It has 
been asked by a writer in the Edinburgh Review, “Why should 
Christianity burden itself by becoming sponsor for the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament ?”* Every reader, if not competent 
before, will now, I trust, be fully able to give a sufficient and 
a conclusive answer to that—I know not whether to call it 
ignorant or insidious—question. It is a question which involves 
the revival of the exploded tenets of more than one heretical 
sect in the first ages of the Church;7{ and affords a striking 


* For Oct. 1873, p. 562. 
+ Viz., Gnostics, such as Valentinus and Marcion and Manichus. See Bp. Browne 
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example of the evil which must arise in every case from study- | 
ing the Bible otherwise than as a connected whole. We who 

accept and maintain the principle of the organic unity of Scrip- 

ture are prepared to show that there is scarcely a book of the 

Old Testament which is not quoted by our Lord Himself and 

His disciples as authentic and altogether trustworthy ; while 

not a syllable of it is called in question by them, still less is 

stamped as untrustworthy or erroneous ; and St. Paul, we know, 

pronounces the whole to have been “ given by inspiration of 
God, and to be profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 

for instruction in righteousness; that the man of God may be 

perfect, throughly furnished unto all good works” (2 Tim. iii, 

16, 17). Consequently we cannot doubt that the several parts 

of Revelation, that is, of the writings which we accept as such, 

must all stand or fall together. That they will all stand, and 

not fall, even when all things else that are in the world have 

fallen and perished, we, *for our parts, unfeignedly believe. 

“ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but God’s word shall not 

pass away.” 
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THE Apostles are related to the Church in respect of its faith 
and in respect of its constitution. I confine myself to the first 
of these relations, so that all questions which fall under the 
second, such as apostolical order, apostolical ‘ministry or priest- 
hood, apostolical succession, and the like, will be here excluded. 
They are in various ways connected with my subject, but they 
are not part of it. 

Of the importance of my subject I need say nothing. 
Inquiries into the sources of Christianity touch Christianity 
itself. The claims and the substance of the Gospel are directly 
involved in all discussions of the witness which testified it, the 
influence which shaped it, and the authority which certified it. 
If that were not plain from the nature of the case, it is pressed 
upon our notice by the controversy and criticism of our day. 

It is certain that in the judgment of universal Christendom 
the characters just mentioned belong to the Apostles, and that 
the Church has always celebrated them as in that sense the 
authors of her faith. The testimony and the teaching of 
Apostles and apostolic men (ze, men who derived authority 
from association with them) formed from the first the recog- 
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nized basis of the whole fabric of Christianity. Quotations 

might be taken from the earliest and from the latest writers, 
from acts of councils and confessions of liturgies, from the 
assertions and the protests of all divisions of the Church, and 
from the opposite sides in all controversies ; but evidence is 
impertinent in regard to things that are notorious. It is in 
respect of its faith, as well as of its constitution, that the 
Catholic Church designates herself as Apostolic; and that she 
has always asserted that her walls of definition and defence 
stand on the foundations which bear the names of the twelve 
Apostles of the Lamb. In testimony to the same truth, the 
Church of England studs the circuit of her year with the feasts 
of Apostles and Evangelists, not in honour of personal charac- 
teristics and achievements, which for the most part are unknown, 
but in memory of the part assigned to them in the revelation 
which we inherit. The reason of this commemoration is not in 
the sanctity of the men, but in their relation to Christ and to 
His Gospel. 

I. It is, however, from the actual history, as it appears in 
Holy Scripture, that we must derive our view of the place of 
the Apostolate in the plan of the Lord, and so of its function in 
the Divine order of revelation. 

The manifestation of the Son of God is addressed to the 
world. It is meant to be known and understood by the count- 
less multitudes, endless varieties, and successive generations of 
mankind. Yet it is made, so to speak, in a moment, and in a 
corner. How shall the manifestation made in three years, and 
in an obscure province, be transferred, living and entire, to the 
world for which it is destined? If this is to be done through 
the impressions and representations of men, that is, through 
the same means by which other facts and ideas are communi- 
cated, what method shall be adopted for the purpose? In the 
case of some analogous human design, we should trace with 
interest the foresight and the judgment which might appear in 
the provisions made. In this case no such words should be 
used, but we ought to study the course which was taken for 
the safe communication of the Gospel to the world. 

The provision made was threefold. . 

I, The life and ministry were public. The works were 
done in town and country, and in the face of day. Thoughtful 
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adherents, plotting enemies, impartial observers, and the unin- 
telligent crowd, all saw and heard. The doctrine became 
familiar, however poorly understood. (“I spake openly to the 
world; I ever taught in the synagogues and in the temple, 
whither the Jews alway resort.”) Thus was prepared that 
witness of public information, to which, from its composite and 
changeful character, nothing can be entrusted, but by which, 
while it is fresh, allegations of fact can be tested, and to which, 
therefore, the first preachers could and did appeal. (“Jesus cf 
Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by miracles and 
wonders and signs which God did by Him 7m the midst of yor, 
as ye yourselves also know.” ACtS! sige? 2, X.936-——3. 55 SRV 
26, etc.) 

2. But from whom should this preaching come? It was not 
to be the utterance of such vague and shifting impressions as a 
mixed multitude might receive. In any such case, facts must be 
certified with the accuracy of sustained observation, by adherents 
who have had “perfect knowledge of all things from the very 
first;” and disciples who have learned the mind of their Master are 
the proper exponents of His teaching and design. So a com- 
pany of disciples is seen gathering round the Lord, a school 
made ready to become a church, and to fulfil the office of a 
church, in communicating what it has learned to the world. 
Yet its time of education was short—a brief curriculum indeed, 
even for those who went through the whole of it. And most 
of these disciples must have joined at different stages, and 
followed with various measures of adhesion (some even “went 
back, and walked no more with Him ”) and certainly with 
various degrees of apprehension. The natural result would be 
that, when the short manifestation was abruptly closed, there 
would exist in the company of disciples divergent views of 
what had passed, at first indistinctly formulated, then gradually 
systematized into doctrines visibly divergent, pleading rival 
authorities, and presenting to the world competing Gospels and 
a divided Christ. What, in fact, took place on the edges of 
the Church is sufficient evidence of what would have happened 
in the body itself, but for the provision made against it. 

3. This was the creation of the college of Apostles. From 
the multitude, hearers are attracted ; from the hearers, disciples 
are separated (as incidentally appears by the act of baptism) ; 
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from the disciples, Apostles are chosen, and this at an earl 

stage of the ministry, and with circumstances which mark the 
importance of the step. We remember the circuit through 
cities and villages, the compassion on the multitudes, the view 
of the world as the harvest-field of God, the charge to the 
disciples to pray for labourers, then the whole night spent on 
the mountain in prayer to God. “And when it was day, He 
called unto Him His disciples, and of them He chose twelve, 
whom also He named apostles.” The number marked them 
as Patriarchs of the greater Israel, now to arise from the 
ancient stock. The name He Himself chose and gave; and 
if it was then, as in later times, an official designation among 
the Jews, of persons sent on public missions, with delegation 
from a central authority, the adoption of it accorded with the 
Lord’s usual method of taking words and things that were, 
and translating them to higher meanings in the kingdom of 
God. The significance of the word, as representing not any 
kind of messenger, but one sent with authority of a direct 
commission, is illustrated by the Lord’s habitual use (nineteen 
times in the Gospel of St. John) of the cognate words, as 
expressing His own mission from the Father; and this corre- 
spondence is made explicit in the prayer uttered in the hearing 
of the twelve, “Kalas €ué améorteas-Kayo atéotea autovs” 
(John xvii. 18). The distinctness of the position thus created 
is emphasized by the careful enumeration of the names of those 
who held it in the three synoptic Gospels, as with a kind 
of legal exactness rehearsing the members of a corporation, 
about which it was of permanent importance that no mistakes 
should be made. 

These become the family of Jesus, and create for Him a 
kind of domestic life in the world in which He is a stranger. 
To their education He more and more devotes Himself, as 
public antagonism grows more pronounced. They see and 
hear what others do not; and what passes between Him and 
them forms the inner circle of His teaching, till as one house- 
hold they keep with Him the last passover, and hear the words 
which flow from the sad heart in the upper room where they 
alone are present. In the great forty days it is still the same. 
Appearances are vouchsafed to other disciples, and the fact of 
the resurrection is placed upon a broader basis of testimony 
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than theirs alone. But the eleven are still the central group, 
standing out from among “those that are with them,” and re- 
ceiving more frequent communications, till they, and (as it 
appears) they only, witness His ascension. And all the while 
their minds are being raised to the height of their great office 
by experimental missions to preach, and delegated powers of 
miracle, and by promises made to them as fishers of men, 
shepherds of the sheep, foundations of the Church, holders of 
the keys of the kingdom, and occupants of twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel. These words, and others 
like them, uttered on various occasions, form, when taken 
together, as clear a designation and as high an authorization 
of a distinct office as it is well possible to conceive. 

Such was the threefold provision made by the Lord for the 
secure communication of the knowledge of Himself to the 
world, and the origination of His universal Church. When the 
short manifestation was finished, it was left first as the public 
possession of a whole people, then as the special property of 
a community of disciples, then as the entrusted charge of a 
corporate body constituted from among them. The Apostolate 
thus appears in its place in this creative scheme, as a sort of 
solid nucleus in a nebulous mass, a centre of gravity round 
which the future orb might form, of sufficient mass and com- 
pactness to overcome eccentric tendencies, and attract the loose 
and floating elements of an imperfect faith into unity of 
doctrine and cohesion of fellowship. 

In the history which follows, the intention becomes fact. 
The starting-point is taken from the departure of the Lord, 
“ after,” as it is significantly said, “that He through the Holy 
Ghost had given commandment to the Apostles whom He had 
chosen.” Then we hear the roll-call in a fresh recital of their 
names; and the narrative, having thus anticipated all question 
as to who are meant by “the Apostles,” straightway proceeds 
to their “acts.” 

But at this point an incidental question arises. Some facts 
in the history and some expressions in the Epistles have been 
taken to indicate a wider application of the title and a propor- 
tionately less definite character of the office than the Gospels 
alone would suggest. Alford, in his notes on some of these 
passages, claims “a broader sense” for the title, and Lightfoot’s 
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“Excursus on the name and office of Apostle,” in his Com- 
mentary on the Galatians, concludes “that the evidence in the 
New Testament, if somewhat vague in itself, is sufficient to dis- 
countenance the limitation of the Apostolate in the manner gene- 
rally conceived” (p. 99). When that most thorough and most 
fair of writers has discussed a subject, I usually feel that there 
is no more to be said. But I scarcely feel it in regard to this 
Excursus. At least, I desire further explanation. To one who 
regards the Apostolate as the institution of Christ, the predomi- 
nant feature in the New Testament scheme, and an appointed 
medium of revelation, it is a matter of some anxiety to know 
to what extent the prevalent conception must be modified, and 
how broad the broader sense must become, and also what con- 
sequences these rectifications, if they can be made, will have in 
questions of grave importance. For that such questions are 
practically, if not legitimately affected, there can be no doubt. 
Considerations which impair an accustomed line of demarcation 
will seem to hasty thinkers to have effaced it, and the employ- 
ment of a word in an extended sense, to have neutralized the 
distinctness of its primary meaning. Thus in some minds the 
great apostolic office loses the significance which the Lord 
appeared to attach to it ; it becomes a mere titular designation 
of uncertain application, and the “glorious company” melts 
into the surrounding crowd. Such a result will be welcome in 
an age which desires to minimize authority in matters of faith, 
and to enlarge its liberty for free handling of the Scriptures, 
and revision of the doctrines which they contain. This tendency 
of opinion is no argument itself, but it puts one upon consider- 
ing the arguments adduced, and I will therefore briefly notice 
(1) that which is supplied by the cases of Matthias and Paul 
and Barnabas, and (2) that which is derived from casual 
expressions in the Epistles. 

1. The cases mentioned do not in fact affect “the prevalent 
conception,” because that conception has always included these 
names in its defined and limited Apostolate, as indeed the 
English Liturgy bears witness. But I would point out that 
these cases, instead of lessening, do in fact strengthen our view 
of the distinctness of the office itself. 

The addition of a new member to the college which the Lord 
had constituted, by the action of the college itself, and the later 
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ascription of a full apostolic character to men set apart by the 
Church at Antioch, would, if merely stated, have given the 
impression either that others besides the central body were 
apostles, or that the title represented a titular dignity which it 
lay with the Church in certain cases to confer. But the cir- 
cumstantial information sets both suppositions aside. 

a. The story of the appointment of Matthias quite sets aside 
the supposition of “apostles in the broader sense,” as at that 
time recognized. Here are two eminent disciples, whom St. 
Peter can describe as “men that have companied with us all 
the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among Us, 
beginning from the baptism of John until the same day in 
which He was taken up.” If any were accounted apostles beside 
the eleven, these were the men ; but no such designation belongs 
to them. The prayer that the chosen person may “receive the 
place of this ministry and apostleship” is enough to show both 
that he who is to become an apostle was not so before, and 
that he is not receiving an honorary title, but passing into a 
distinct office and a separate order. 

As to the conferring of this office by the Apostles or the 
Church, whatever the reader may think, it is quite plain what 
the actors thought. They plainly conceive themselves to be 
taking a step which is not optional but obligatory, as instruments 
in a proceeding which they understand to be provided for in 
the foreknown counsel of God. Observe how all is based upon 
the word by which the Lord had been wont to express the 
necessities of His own predestined history, of which history 
indeed the whole transaction is regarded as a predicted part, 
"EAEI mAynpobjvar THY ypadiy TavTny fv mpoelre TO TVEDLO 
TO ayvov—AEI ogy Tov ovvenOovTay Hw avopov K.T.4. And 
as they do not go about it of themselves, so neither do they con- 
sider that they are making the appointment themselves : KUpLE 
KapOLoyV@CTE avddertov dv e&edéEw €K rovTwv Tov SvO Eva. 
They did not (as Alford puts it) pray for a sign merely to show 
whether of the two was chosen, but that the Lord would by 
means of the lot Himself appoint the one of His choice. 

I will add that the éfehéEw here acquires a more definite 
force by reference to other passages which speak of the Lord’s 
choice of His Apostles (¢g., John vi. 70 —bpas Tovs Sadexa 
é&cheEdunv—and xv. 16; and in this same chapter, ver. I, 2, 
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€vTeiidpevos Tots amooTodos dvds e€ed€EaTo). The choice 
and appointment are considered to be as really that of the 
Lord in the one instance as in the other. 

B. The case of St. Paul I think it unnecessary to state. His 
own statement of it is so distinct. It treats the human agency 
as nothing, and goes straight to the Divine. He is an Apostle, 
éuk am avOpaTav; dvdé dv’ avOpamov, adda d.a Inoov 
Xp.aTov Kal Oeov matpds Tod éyeipavTos duTOv ex vexpar (Gal. 
i. 1). He is not only not an Apostle from men, but not even 
dua dy man as intermediate agent. The action of the Church 
at Antioch was simply ministerial, obeying the voice, “Sepa- 
rate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereto I have called 
them ;” and it was ministerial according to the order, not as 
conferring an office, but as separating to a work. The office 
was conferred directly by the Lord Himself, as in the case of 
St. Paul he had occasion to assert, and his writings remain to 
show. Again, when we take into account on the one side the 
genuine humility of the man, and his feeling about himself as 
“the least of Apostles, not meet to be called an Apostle,” and on 
the other his firmness in asserting and his warmth in vindi- 
cating his position as the same with that of “the very chiefest 
Apostles,” we see what apostleship was in the estimation of 
St. Paul. He is not one to be eager and resolute about spiritual 
rank. It is evident that he conceives himself to be claiming 
a substantive office, recognized as carrying indefeasible authority 
in relation to the /fazth, in the interests of which alone he vin- 
dicates and insists upon the title. 

In regard to Barnabas we have no such evidence, because 
the history does not disclose his mind or trace his steps, any 
more than it does that of the majority of the twelve ; but Paul’s 
account of his own apostleship bears also on that of the com- 
panion, to whom simultaneously with himself, and indeed in the 
place of precedence, that rank is ascribed; whose public appoint- 
ment is united by the Lord Jesus with his own; who is associated 
with him in the work, and whom he, while defending his own 
apostleship, associates with himself in the argument. 

2. The casual expressions in the Epistles which appear to 
extend the bounds of the Apostolate are of two kinds, those 
which seem to imply apostleship, and those which directly 
ascribe it, 
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a. Of the first sort are the two passages, 1 Cor. xv. 7 and 
Gal. i. 19, which bear on the position of James. The first 
scarcely touches the point at all; the second implies that the 
person spoken of at least ranked with the Apostles, which is 
certainly true in regard to the entirely exceptional position 
which is occupied by James. Many of us, however, still believe, 
after all that has been argued to the contrary, that James, the 
Lord’s brother, and “ Judas, the brother of James,” are the same 
persons as James and “the Judas of James,” who were of the 
number of the twelve. 

In 1 Thess. ii. 6, it is said, “We might have been burdensome 
as apostles of Christ,” the epistle being written in the names of 
Paul, Silvanus, and Timotheus; but it is plain that the two 
latter, (both called ddedoi elsewhere, and nowhere amOoTOXOL,) 
are included in the designation only relatively to the occasion, 
as members of an apostolic mission, and sharing the rights 
which belonged to their leader. 

The wording in 1 Cor. xv. 5 and 7 suggests, but does no 
more than suggest, that a larger body than “ the twelve” is 
meant by “all the Apostles.” But this refers to a time when 
the Gospels give no hint of such an extension of the name, and 
the case of Matthias tells against it; and it probably intends 
that last sight of the Lord (recorded in Acts i) by* “the 
Apostles whom He had chosen,’ whose names immediately 
follow. 

B. Finally, there are but three places where the title is ex- 
pressly given to individuals, viz., 2 Cor. viii. 23, where some un- 
named persons are entitled dardorohot exkhyover, and Phil. ii. 25, 
where Epaphroditus is called tpav d€ adtoaTo\oy. In both 
placesthe additional words distinctly intimate that messengers 
delegated by the churches on special commissions are intended. 

Only one remarkable expression remains (Rom. xvi. 7), 
where, among a number of other Christians variously described 
and commended, St. Paul greets his kinsmen Andronicus and 
Junius as émionuous év Tots a@mootévous. This is the sole 
instance of a direct appropriation of the term outside the recog- 
nized circle, and if taken as enlarging that circle, it proves too 
much ; for if we suppose that persons whose names nowhere 
else occur, and who have left no mark or memory in the 
Church, were not only held as apostles, but conspicuous mem- 
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bers of the order, what numbers must be included? and what 
bounds can be set to it? To me it appears natural to think 
that the sense in this passage is the same as in the two pre- 
ceding, though the restricting words are absent, and that these 
are “notable” persons among those who acted as delegates for 
the churches, perhaps then present in Rome on some mission 
of the kind. 

My conclusion is that the traditional limitation of the office 
to the twelve, with the addition of Paul and Barnabas, is not 
seriously affected by any evidence in the New Testament. By 
limitation I do not mean exclusive use of the word. From its 
etymological meaning, and as the Greek equivalent of the 
official term mow, it would still be used with whatever latitude 
belonged to both its natural and accustomed sense, as, in fact, 
we see it was; yet the Lord’s appropriation of it drew an 
unalterable line around a definite company. The Apostles in 
the higher sense, “ the Apostles of the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ,” as St. Peter calls them, were those only who had been 
directly chosen and commissioned by Himself, speaking, either 
on earth or from heaven; and this delegation apparently took 
place only twice—in the appointment of the twelve who were 
responsible for the first stages of the Gospel, and of the two 
who were needed for the second. 

II. I now come to the work which they did; not their whole 
work, which was various, but the central line of it. JI regard 
them now not as governors, forming and ordering the Church, 
not as missionaries preaching the word, but (so to speak) as 
accredited commissioners of the faith, whose highest work was 
done, not in the extension of the Gospel, but in the formation 
of it; the main end of whose commission was, not that they 
should preach the Gospel, but that there should be a Gospel to 
preach. 

To see this better, let us suppose that there had been xo 
Apostles ; and the supposition does not differ materially from 
the state of the case often assumed in present discussions on 
the origin of Christianity. 

The substance of the Gospel is the manifestation of Jesus 
Christ, first in the facts, and then in the interpretation of them. 
These must be preached, or there will be no Gospel. The 
account of them must be fixed and certified, or there may be 
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any number of Gospels. Suppose that Jesus Christ had taken 
no order for this latter purpose; that He had left no body of 
men, selected, educated, commissioned, and made responsible 
for it. Suppose that He had simply presented Himself to men, 
leaving them to receive such impressions, to retain such recol- 
lections, to draw such conclusions, and to circulate such repre- 
sentations, as might be the natural result of their individual 
opportunities of observation, capacities of perception, and pro- 
clivities of thought ; where then would have been the one 
authoritative testimony which first gave the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ to the world, and has been the basis of the faith to all 
succeeding ages? Amid varying portraitures, partial reports, 
and conflicting theories, the Gospel would at once have com- 
menced a confused and enfeebled existence. No doubt the 
greatest weight would attach to what was said, and later on to 
what was written, by those who appeared to have observed 
most closely; but they would still be, not apostles, but reporters 
only, who had been a little better placed than others, whose 
reports might yet be revised, and the doctrines deduced from 
them recast. We know what would have happened at the first, 
from what follows now when this supposition is adopted. The 
Christ of history changes and fades, and the faith once for all 
delivered to the saints disappears in a chaos of uncertainty. 
There could indeed have been no sazch faith, for there would 
have been no one to deliver it. 

The actual course of this apostolic delivery extended over 
an entire generation, and, as it lies before us in the canon of 
Scripture, it presents three main stages. The first extends 
over about ten years, in which the apostolic work was carried 
on by the united college under St. Peter’s leadership. Its scene 
of action was Judea, and its distinctive doctrine was Christo- 
logical (I must use these clumsy words), preaching Jesus, and 
that Jesus is Christ. Jesus as He showed Himself to men, 
what He taught, what He did, the facts of His manifestation 
culminating in the resurrection,—these are the substratum of 
the Gospel, and of these the Apostles stand up as the compe- 
tent, commissioned, and responsible witnesses. To ‘this™1s 
added the proclamation that He is Christ, which brings in pre- 
destination and prophecy, and incorporates in the Gospel all 
the teaching of the Old Testament. Here the Apostles are 
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interpreters taught by the Holy Ghost. Against that compact 
and recognized testimony, divergent views had no chance. 
They were either absorbed at once, or left lurking in corners 
to await a later day for their development. 

But not only authority ; t2me also was necessary for the 
thorough settlement of the fundamental ideas ; and we can see 
the wisdom of that Divine government which for ten years kept 
the apostolate united in its head-quarters, with little thought as 
yet of the world beyond, or of the ulterior questions which would 
arise when the shell should be broken by the increased expan- 
sion of the life within it. We have wondered sometimes why 
they did not at once disperse to preach through the world. 
Had they thus been scattered, their testimony had been scattered 
too, and its fragments brought from various quarters,and subject 
to questions and comparisons, would never have coalesced into 
settled unity. But under the guidance of the Lord the Church 
grew like a forest tree, which does not ramify its shade till it 
has risen a little way from its native earth,and formed the solid 
trunk which will support its future expansion. When the twelve 
were scattered by the persecution of Herod Agrippa, their work 
as a college was done. The things “most surely believed ” 
among Christians (as they are represented in the Synoptic 
Gospels) were so settled, and the main outlines of the Gospel 
so firmly drawn, that nothing afterwards could make them 
doubtful. 

Next came the second stage, in which the Jewish sect 
became the Catholic Church. Here the distinctive doctrine is 
sotertological, Questions on human salvation, and the method 
of it, on the application and apprehension of the Gospel for 
mankind at large, had to be decided. For this was wanted, 
not a college, but a man; and a new apostolic commission sent 
that man to his work, qualified for it by natural character and 
powers, by personal experience and superadded grace, as none 
of the first Apostles were. How he did it is before us in his 
story and his writings ; and not only the force of his teaching, 
but the claim of his apostolic authority, is recognized by the 
great place given to his teaching in the New Testament 
canon. 

Then came a third stage of teaching, distinctively theological. 
The Gospel for man was wrought out, but it all depended on its 
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relations with heaven. The relation of Jesus Christ to man 
depended on His relation to the Godhead, and His place in the 
Church on His place in the universe. It was in the nature of 
things that advancing thought should rise to these questions, 
and review the expressions it had adopted, and demand what 
they really implied. It was in Asia that the conditions for 
these inquiries were most urgent, as the Epistle to the Colossians 
shows, and hither, in the last age of the apostolate, its head- 
quarters were transferred. Accompanied at least by Andrew 
and Philip, “the beloved disciple” took up his abode in that 
region of restless thought, and closed the apostolic age with the 
Gospel which answers these questions for ever. 

As we watch the course of the word through the tossing 
ocean of opinion, we see more and more plainly that it is not 
drifting, but steering. There is an unseen Pilot; His hand is 
ever on the helm, and that helm is the apostolate. 

In conclusion, two limitations should be noted, which secure 
to the faith a healthy and free development. 

First, this is xot the sole authority. It is part of a scheme of 
revelation, It is not the original part. The “salvation began 
to be spoken by the Lord.” “Jesus Christ Himself is the chief 
corner-stone ;” that is, as an authority for belief; for as the 
ground of salvation He is not the chief corner-stone, but the 
only rock. Neither were the Apostles the sole depositaries of 
the testimony concerning Him. As already observed, disciples 
in general, and even the world around, shared it. They were 
but the centre of a wider knowledge. Neither were they the 
sole recipients of subsequent revelations. These were made 
“to the holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit ” (Eph. iii. 5). 
“ He gave some apostles, some prophets ” (Eph: iva 1) go We 
are built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets” 
(Eph. ii. 20). The Lord did not preach only by them. A 
second order in its own measure shared the gift of inspiration. 
Neither was this inspiration single and simple. It was asso- 
ciated, in the way of comment and interpretation, with a former 
inspiration—that of the Holy Ghost in the Scriptures. It was 
also associated with the natural faculties in study of those 
Scriptures, with the attendant consequences of various measures 
of reflection and insight, and gradual advances into the fulness 
of truth, Finally, this authority was not merely self-asserted ; 
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it had to be countersigned by the Church, which was done in 
the acknowledgment that the things which these men said and 
wrote were “the commandments of the Lord,” and afterwards in 
the adoption of the canonical Scriptures of the New Testament 
as the teaching which they gave or endorsed. 

Thus we see the apostolate as part of a constitution or scheme 
of things ; and it would be as easy to show that a healthy 
activity of thought is secured under a constitutional authority, 
as that a healthy activity of life is stimulated by constitutional 
government. 

Secondly, this is xot a perpetuated authority. Being a matter 
of direct and personal appointment by the Lord, it was not 
transmissible. The Romish doctrine asserts the contrary. When 
the growth of invention had created an apostolic see, it pro- 
ceeded to invest its occupant with a more than apostolic govern- 
ment of the Church, and then with a more than apostolic authority 
over the faith, an authority which has received stronger defini- 
tion in our own lifetime. The consequences before our eyes are 
sufficient proof that in this, as in other things, God was wiser 
than man. The authority of the Apostles themselves is practi- 
cally set aside; the faith which they delivered is seen clogged 
all over with accretions and alien elements, which, on the theory 
of infallibility, can never be re-examined or removed ; and the 
process is still going on, while intellect and conscience are 
warned off their proper field by the perpetual presence of an 
authority which supersedes the need for their exercise, and 
surrounds that exercise with apprehensions of sin. 

To us, on the contrary, it is not danger but duty to pursue 
studies such as this ; and while we keep firm hold on tH dak 
Tapadcobeiony toils ayiows miotw, assured of the authority 
which delivered it, we believe that, though the matter of revela- 
tion was complete at first, the interpretation of it is not even yet 
exhausted, and that the faith which can admit no new articles, 
may yet receive new elucidations. Za@v yap 6 Ndyos ; and, con- 
currently with the progress of thought and advance of history, 
the truth of God will open fresh depths to view, and develop 


fresh powers for use in the life and the ministry which are in 
Christ. 
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Outlines of Sermons 
from the Alternative Ghening Lessons, ete, 


The figures in square brackets, thus, [6] refer o the illustrations following 
the outlines. 


September 26th. 
The Gighteenth Sunduy after Crinity. 


Ep. i Cor. i. 4—8. Gos. Matt. xxii. 34—46. Ps, cxix. 105—176. 
Less. Jer. xxxvi. I—32 ; Gal. iv. 2I—v. 12; Ezek, ii. I—I10, or xiii, I—16; 
Luke ii. 21—52. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF TEACHING. 


BY THE REV. W. M. SINCLAIR, M.A., VICAR OF ST. STEPHEN’S, 
WESTMINSTER. 


Ezex. xiii. 7.—‘ Ye say, The Lord saith it: albeit I have not spoken.” 


I. Explanation. 

Ezekiel had probably seen the prophecy of Jeremiah, in his twenty-third 
chapter, against false prophets at Jerusalem, which had perhaps been 
sent to Babylon; and he now repeats it with additional force against 
the same class of pretenders in exile. 

The charge against these men is that they have given a message 
out of their own hearts, not sent by God; they have followed their 
own spirit without any distinguishable motion from God, and have really 
seen nothing: they are like foxes in the desert, aimless, useless, preying 
on the flocks, with neither owner nor office ; they were poor generals, 
who did not know how to take the field, how to arrange the defences, 
how to mount guard, to erect palisades, or fortify a wall. Therefore 
their presence would not be reckoned among the Israelites ; their 
“names would not be added to the registers of Israel; and they would 
not be those who should return to their own country. Their teaching 
and position would be like a wall fastened together with unsafe mortar : 
the storm of God’s fury would burst upon them like tempestuous rain ; 
it would be swept away with a flood, and they would be like persons 
buried under the ruins. 


Il Of what is this the type? 
Of any who take on themselves to teach without a Divine message. 
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1. The true prophets knew when the inspiration was on them, and 
when it was not (1 Sam. xxviii. 6; Lam. ii. 9 ; Ezek. vii. 26). 

2. And it had been distinctly commanded that prophets were to be 
very careful about not speaking in the name of God, unless this power 
was distinctly with them (Deut. xviii. 20). 

3. There was, therefore, no uncertainty in the Old Testament between 
true and false. 

4. Our Lord predicts that there should be the same class of pretenders 
under the new dispensation (Matt. xxiv. 11—24). 

And St. Peter says it will be one of the signs of the latter days 
(2ebet a. 1) 


III. Examples: 

1. A minister taking up the clerical calling as a profession, without 
having any inward motion from the Holy Spirit towards teaching and 
preaching. 

2. A Sunday-school teacher, persuaded to teach only by custom, 
example, or personal influence, instead of through real zeal for the 
children’s spiritual welfare. 

3- Any one teaching his own whims and fancies instead of the Word 
of God. 

4. Any merely speculative book or system, involving revealed religion, 


pretending to be certain and authoritative, and at variance with God’s 
truth. 


IV. What is the test ? 

1. We are no longer directly inspired. The fire of the message will 
not make us certain whether we have received it, as in the case of the 
Old Testament prophets, nor will it assume a visible appearance as on 
the day of Pentecost. Our test is this: Is our teaching in accordance 
with God’s Word ? [51.] 

2. Those also who presume to teach religious truth must examine with 
humble prayer their motive: 

Is it to gain the good opinion of others? 

Is it as a mere amusement ? 

Is it to create a sensation ? 

Is it the pursuit of novelty ? 

Is it merely professional ? 

Is it dull, cold, meaningless, formal, unspiritual ? 

Is there zeal proportional merely to professional interests, popularity, 
and prospects ? 


3. They must also examine their own lives: “ By their fruits ye shall 
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know them.” If at any time their love is waxing cold, their hearts hard, 
and their practice indifferent, they may be sure their message is not genu- 
ine: they are becoming like sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal [52]. 


V. In all cases, follow the advice of St. John (1 John 
iv. I—3) :— 

“Beloved, believe not every spirit,” etc. ; whether philosophy, however 
illustrious ; whether book, however cntancnel whether teacher, however 
seductive: if they have not the true ring of the Word of God, and of a 
holy Christian life, the course for Christians is plain :— 

2 John viii. 11, “ He that biddeth him God speed is partaker of his 
evil deeds.” 


October 3rd. 
Ohe Hineteenth Sunday utter Trinity. 


Lp. Eph. iv. 17—32. Gos. Matt. ix. 1—8. Ps, XV.—xviii. 
Less, Ezek. xiv. 1—23 ; Eph. iv. 1—24; Ezek. xviii. 1—32, or xxiv. 15—27 ; 
Luke vi. I—19. 


THE DESIRE OF THE EYES TAKEN AWAY. 
BY THE REV. R. YOUNG, M.A., HEAD MASTER OF WELLS SCHOOL. 

EZEKIEL xxiv. 16.—‘‘ Son of man, behold, I take away from thee the desire of thine 
eyes with a stroke: yet neither shalt thou mourn nor weep, neither shall thy tears run 
down.” 
As an allegorical sign of the despair too deep for tears that was destined 
to come upon the people of Judah, Ezekiel was bidden in the text to 
refrain from mourning in the sight of the people, when his wife died, or 
when some calamity befell him that might most fitly be typified by the 
death of his wife. The text, however, admits of a more general appli- 
cation. Every mortal man is liable to have the desire of his eyes taken 
away from him by God at a stroke. The preacher may therefore legiti- 
mately ask each one of you mortal men— 


I. What is the desire of thine eyes ? 
1. Some loved object of human relationship whom with “the body 


you worship ;” or, - : 
2. Some dazzling dream of ambition that with the mind you grasp 


at ; OF, . . . 
a Some ideal condition of spirituality that with the soul you aspire 


after. 
EVOL, XI. 10 
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Whatever be the kind of object that you have made the desire of thine 
eyes, you are doomed too frequently to see it taken away at a stroke. 
Objects of earthly affection prove disappointing or fade away “to the 
land of the leal.” Dreams of ambition are nipped either in their “leaves of 
hope,” their “blossoms,” or their “blushing honours ;” ideals of supernal 
happiness or holiness such as optimistic visionaries or ecstatic hermits 
pant after, like “some unsubstantial pageant faded, leave not a wrack 
behind.” 


II. Why is the desire of thine eyes thus taken away at a 
stroke by a wise and just God? 

t. To wean you from setting your affections too much upon perish- 
able, disappointing, earthly objects [53]. 

2. To develop in you the fasszve virtues of patience, fortitude, etc., 
which men are so prone to sacrifice to the active virtues, such as courage, 
etc., which they are compelled to display in the battle of life [54]. 

3. To make you look to eternal love, to eternal grandeur, and to 
eternal happiness to be realized hereafter in the presence of God, as alone 
calculated to satisfy the aspirations of your own immortal spirits [55] [56]. 


III. In what spirit should you bear the loss when thus 
the desire of the eyes is taken away ? [57.] 

1. Not in a spirit of passionate anger against the Creator for taking 
away what was His own to give or to take away. 

2. Not in a spirit of repining, tearful melancholy, weeping fruitlessly 
for “the things that might have been” [58]. 

3. Not in a spirit of sullen and voiceless despair, sorrowing “as one 
without hope.” 

4. Not in a spirit of affected stoical indifference, gnawed as to the 
inward heart by the bitterest disappointment, and careful only to hide 
from the eyes of men all outward signs of sorrow or chagrin. 

5. But in a spirit of gentle resignation to, and of full trust in, the pro- 
vidence of God, exclaiming with the patriarch of old, “The Lord giveth, 
and the Lord taketh away. Blessed be the name of the Lord” [59]. 
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October roth. 


he Thoenticth Sunday utter Trinity. 


Ep. Eph. v. 15—21. Gos. Matt. xxii, I—14. Pss. 1,—ly. 
Less, Ezek, xxxiv. I—31; Phil. iv. 1—23; Ezek. xxxvii. 1—28, or Dan. i, I—21; 
Luke ix. 28—50, 


DECISION AND CONSISTENCY. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., BISHOP OF OSSORY. 


DANIEL i. 8.—‘‘But Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not defile himself 
with the portion of the king’s meat, nor with the wine which he drank,” 


Some stars are said to set in the sun, and these generally rise in the 
morning. It is so with the brightest characters in Holy Scripture— 
Joseph, David, Obadiah, etc. So in the case of Daniel. Early piety 
prepared for ripe excellence in old age. Daniel lived to be eighty ; was 
prime minister of Babylon ; and died full of honours. 


I. His early decision. 

Away from home ; far from religious influences ; surrounded by luxury 
and irreligion ; yet he purposed not to defile himself. 

1. Certain meats forbidden by Jewish law. 2. Probably some that 
had been offered to idols. 3. Would put a restraint on his self- 
indulgence. 

He might have parleyed with temptation, or easily found excuses— 
“Why be so particular?” “While in Rome, do as Rome does,” etc. 

It was the evident intention of Babylonians to wean Daniel and his 
companions from their patriotic and religious principles. The new 
names given to them suggest this; their former names linked them on 
to the true God and to His service; the new ones, to the faith and idols 
of Babylon. (See meaning of the names at end of Cruden’s Concordance, 
or in Smith’s Dictionary.*) 

* There is some difficulty in arriving at the meaning of some of the Chaldean names 
which were given to Daniel and his companions ; but the following may be taken as a 
fair account of them :— 

Daniel means ‘‘ God is my Judge ; ” for this was substituted Belteshazzar, the Prince 
of Bel, or ‘the riches of Bel.” Hananiah, ‘‘the grace of God;” for this was sub- 
stituted Shadrach, which has been interpreted ‘‘Softness, luxury.” Mishael, ‘‘ God 
takes away,” was changed to Mesach—‘“‘one who draws with force.”. Azariah—‘‘one 
whom God hath helped,” was changed into Abednego—‘‘ the servant of Nego, or of 
light.”’ Thus riches were put instead of conscience ; self-indulgence instead of grace ; 
power instead of self-denial ; intellect and reason instead of dependence upon the 
Supreme. It would not be difficult to show that these changes of name cover the 
whole field of our temptations, physical, moral, and intellectual, 
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Like temptations assail us still; to depart from truth or to trifle with 
it; to forego principle ; to adopt the low standard around us [60]. 

Our Christian names are a memorial to us, whose we are, whom we 
ought to serve. Remember wen they were given, and why. 

Great advantage of early decision. It is half the battle. Itsaves from 
many an after temptation. It is pleasing to God (Prov. viii. 17). 

It was not his learning gave Daniel this wisdom or decision (chap. 1. 
17, 20). It wasGod’s grace. Seek for this. Decide for Christ. 


II. Abiding consistency of life. 

This sprang from the early decision. Two characteristics of it; one 
towards God, the other towards man. 

1. What firmness, fidelity, and piety! and that amidst difficulties, 
dangers, temptations; with death and terror staring him in the face; 
but neither the den of lions, nor the furnace of fire, could make him or 
his companions waver. “ Be thou faithful unto death,” etc. [61]. 

2. The testimony of His enemies; ‘they could find none occasion 
nor fault” (vi. 4, 5); incorruptible in duty ; blameless in life. 

This is the way to bring honour to religion, just as the opposite brings 
reproach. “ Not slothful in business,” etc. (Rom. xii. 11). Often leads 
to esteem amongst men, exacts even unwilling homage from enemies, 
but always brings honour to the cause of Christ. ‘‘Adorning the doc- 
trine,” etc. [62]. 


III. Note some helps towards this consistency. 

The source of it was Divine. There is no other safe or abiding source 
(Phil. ii. 13). But gracious helps are provided. 

1. Zhe Word of God. Daniel a student of it (ix. 2). The only book 
that could instruct him on the subject. Learned in all the wisdom of 
the Chaldeans, but “tev times better,” etc. (i. 20). Why? 

We need a chart for life’s voyage, a lamp for life’s path (Ps. cxix. 9; 
105,130). The greatest minds have gathered their noblest illumination 
from the Bible—Newton, Faraday, etc. Science in its infancy sometimes 
sneers ; science in its manhood will adore. 

2. Prayer, Daniel eminent for this; he prayed alone (ix. 3), and 
with his companions (ii. 17, 18). It was his custom, and was not given 
up, nor concealed, when a decree issued against it (vi. 10). 

How can we hope to walk wisely or safely, without asking Divine help 
and guidance? “Enter into thy closet,” etc. ; have special times for 
prayer ; let nothing interfere with it [63] [64]. 

3. Godly companionship. The four children of the captivity were helps 
to one another. See how they consulted together, prayed together, 
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resolved together (ili. 16). They befriended each other even in temporal 
things (ii. 49). But much more in heavenly things. 

Advantages of godly associates—sympathy, example, co-operation. 

Contrast the evils of bad companionship—temptation, corruption, 
ruin. 

This is an age that has strong claims upon the young. Much to be 
done for God; it will not brook delay; needs energy, power; calls for 
dectston and consistency. 

Try to imitate Daniel in both ; seek to win the approbation given to 
him—“a@ man greatly beloved” (x. 12). “Thou shalt stand in thy lo 
at the end of the days” (xii. 13). 


October 17th. 
The Thenty-first Sunday utter Trinity. 


£p. Eph. vi. 1o—20. Gos. John iv. 46—54. Pss, Yxxxvi.—Ixxxix. 
Less, Dan. iii, 1—30 ; 1 Thess. ii. r—20; Dan. iv. 1—37, or v. 1-—31 ; Luke 
xiii, I—I7. 
ONE CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF AN INFLUENTIAL 
SINNER. 


BY THE REV. W. W. TYLER, VICAR OF TANNINGTON AND BRUNDISH, 
SUFFOLK. 

DANIEL v. 22, 23.—‘‘ And thou his son, O Belshazzar, hast not humbled thine heart, 

though thou knewest all this: . . . and the God in whose hand thy breath is, and whose 
are all thy ways, hast thou not glorified.” 
REMARKABLE chapter, in which the character of Belshazzar (grandson 
of Nebuchadnezzar) is epitomized, and his life suddenly arrested by 
judgment. Probably joint-king with Nabonnedus his father, and 
governor of Babylon (Raw/inson's discovertes). — 

I. Belshazzar as a prince. 

Living amongst the pomp of Babylon, and acquainted with its history, 
conquests, learning, etc., HE MUST HAVE KNOWN ABOUT— 

1. His grandfather’s dream of image of gold, etc. (ii. 31), and promo- 
tion of Daniel (ver. 47, 48). 

2. Golden idol (chap. iii.), perhaps a worshipper ; extraordinary deliver- 
ance of Shadrach, etc.; of the “Son of God;” and of unusual decree 
(ver. 29). 

3. Dream of “the tree” (chap. iv.); warning (ver. 27); and inter- 
regnum (ver. 31—34). Probably saw (ver. 33)— 
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4. Return of king’s reason, and prosperity (ver. 36, 37). 
s. And that, in succeeding him, he had the opportunity of confirming 
that prosperity, and averting the judgment of chap. ii. 39. 


II. How Belshazzar spent his last evening. 

1. Grand banquet, eminent guests (v. 1, 2). Some of ancient feasts 
notorious for lavish expenditure; drunken orgies ; dreadful scenes of 
debauchery, etc. 

2. One association with this feast was the fearful profanation of sacred 
vessels (ver. 2). 

3. But the guests suddenly sobered: “ fingers of a man’s hand” writing 
strange words (ver. 25). Presentiment of evil. Effect on king and 
guests (ver. 6—10). 

4. The forgotten prophet remembered (ver. 10). Note his calmness 
amid scene of terror (ver. 17). 


II. Why Belshazzar was condemned. 

1. His knowledge (supra). No excuse. Carelessly blind. 

2. His pride. Proud Nebuchadnezzar humbled. 

3. His profanity. Thorough indifference to God’s dealings, and things 
sacred. 

4. His idolatry (ver. 4), though he knew iii. 6, 29. 

5. His drunkenness. Few sins so powerful for destroying the soul. 

6. His awful example. Readily copied by other influential sinners. 

7. Climax of the condemnation. “ Thou hast not glorified God,” not 
even for the constant necessity, “ breath.” 

Therefore God’s judgment no longer delayed ; destruction swift at 
last (Prov. xxix. 1). That very night, out of scene of sin and lust, without 
repentance, Belshazzar swept into eternity (ver. 30). 


Application. 

1. Sin contagious ; bad example. Responsibility measured by know- 
ledge and influence (cf Isa. v. 11-15 ; Gal. v. 19-21 ; 2 John ro, rz [65]. 

2. Judgment always certain (Ezek. xviii. 4); now (Gen. vi. 13 ; Jer. 
XXvill. 16) or hereafter (Rev. xxi. 8) [66]. 

3- Sometimes swift ; ¢.g., Gen. xix. 24—26 ; Actsy.1—11. Especially 
see “this night” in Luke xii. 19, 20. 

4. Contrast cowardice of sin (Prov. xxviii. 1); fright at fingers only, 
then at the writing ; with Daniel’s calmness (1 Pet. ii. 6) [67]. 

5. Contrast the sudden death (ver. 30 with v. 29; vi. 23). Daniel 
sacredly “kept” (Col. iii, 3. Apply Ps. xci.). 

6. We know these things; inexcusable. We, warned (Matt. xxiy. 

42—44). May be armed (Epistle for day). Appropriate prayer (Collect). 
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October 24th. 
The Thenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 


ip. Phil. 1. 3—11. Gos. Matt. xviii. 2I—35. Pss, CXVi,—CXix. 32. 
Less, Dan, vi. 1—28; 1 Tim. i. 1—17; Dan. vii. 9—28, or xii. 1—13 ; Luke 
XVlil. 20—37. 


THE PATH AND THE END OF THE UPRIGHT MAN. 


BY THE REV. DAVID DALE STEWART, M.A., RECTOR OF COULSDON, SURREY. 


DANIEL xii. 13.—‘‘ Go thou thy way till the end be: for thou shalt rest, and stand 

in thy lot at the end of the days.” 
DaniEL was, by God’s own estimate, one of the most remarkable of 
human beings. When the heart-searching Judge selected, as noticeable 
for piety, three men in more than three thousand years, he mentioned 
Noau, the single householder who, in the world’s population just before 
the flood, “walked with God;” Jos, who at a somewhat later time had 
“none like him in the earth” for uprightness; and DaNIEL. 

This last is the subject of the Scripture now before us ; and in his 
case, as in those of the other two, the piety which was wise in its 
forecast was not free from present trouble. Daniel’s career was 
neither smooth nor easy; an exile in boyhood, a servant of foreigners 
from youth till old age; and, for one memorable night, in a den of 
lions, But nevertheless the course he chose was so sure and true, that 
this text, the last recorded voice to him from heaven, bade him pursue it 
patiently, in sure expectation of a happy eternity. Observe— 

I. His way. The path which he followed steadily for full seventy 
years, as to which God now said to him, “Go thou thy way,” was— 

1. The way of resolute consecration to God. Note his religious absti- 
nence (chap.i. 8), his dignified refusal of gifts offered by ungodly Belshazzar 
(chap. v. 17), and his well-known loyalty to the Lord (chap. vi. 4) [68]. 

2. The way of steadfast faith in Divine friendship. Note his saying, 
“my God” (chap. vi. 22; comp. Heb. xi. 33) and his humble con- 
fidence (chap. ix. 9, 19). 

3. The way of reguar private devotion and Bible-study. (See chap. 
vi. 10, ix. 2.) As his name Daniel signified my judge is God, so was 
his conduct an habitual recollection of Divine nearness. 

Il. The end promised him, which we are bidden, in the Bible, 
specially to notice (MARK the perfect man; .. - for the end of that 
man is peace, Ps. xxxvii. 37), was [69] [70]— 

1. Repose in Hades, ‘Thou shalt vest” (comp. Isa. lvii. 25 Job 
iii. 17; Luke ii. 29; Rev. XIV. 13). 
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2. A personal share, at the resurrection, of Christ's kingdom. “Thou 
shalt stand in thy lot:” as definite a portion on the new earth as the 
estate claimed in Canaan by Caleb who “wholly followed the Lord” 
(Josh. xiv. 8—r1z2), A recompence vastly beyond that of the most 
prosperous man of the world, if it were only to continue for a century. 
But moreover— 

3. An inheritance for ever, “at the end of the days, which will be 
the deginning of ages to come” (Eph. ii. 7; contrast Ps. xc. ro with 
i Pets. 4). 

Let, therefore, the heavenly word which closes the book of Daniel— 

(1) Awaken the undecided and (2) confirm the resolution of the 
believing, to adopt his course [721 

Such examples as his only benefit when closely imitated (“ Though 
Noah, Daniel, and Job were in it, they shall deliver neither som nor 
daughter ; they shall but deliver their own souls by their righteousness ” 
(Ezek. xiv. 20), and a close imitation of Daniel involved sole dependence 
on the redeeming work of Christ. 

For Daniel worshipped “ with his face towards Ferusalem” (chap. vi. 
10), where the sacrifices which represented Christ were daily offered: and 
Daniel, like Paul (Phil. iii. 8, 14, 21), looked steadily on to the kingdom 
of the Son of man (chap. vii. 18, 22, 26). Saintly patterns are thus alike. 
Each individual in the “great cloud of witnesses” (Heb. xii. 1), after 
living by faith, has died in hope ; and when all the runners on the narrow 
way shall have reached the endless life to which it leads, they shall unite 
(Rev. v. 9, 10) in ascribing to Christ’s one work all their glory. 


HARVEST LESSONS. 
BY THE REV. S. J. HULME, M.A., RECTOR OF BOURTON-ON-THE-WATER, 


Prov. xv. 16, 17.—‘‘ Better ds little with the Sear of the Lord, than great treasure and 

trouble therewith, Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred 
therewith,” 
AGAIN the promise has been fulfilled (Gen. viii. 22). Harvest has fol- 
lowed the seed-time. And we are here in the house of God, because 
we remember, and desire openly to acknowledge, that it is the Lord who 
gives seed to the sower, and bread to the eater. 

There is another reason why, as each annual round of work is com- 
pleted, we should associate that completion with an act of worship. 
And it is this: all earthly occupations have a tendency to be engrossing. 
A man’s heart easily gets absorbed in his calling. 
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Nor are we to say this is wrong, without some qualification of our 
words ; for energy and heartiness in whatever lawful work we take up 
is right and praiseworthy. Solomon himself has said elsewhere, ‘ What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might” (Eccles. ix. 10). 

And the cultivation of the ground, causing it to pour forth its trea- 
sures of food for man and beast, is the first work which God assigned 
to man after his creation. 

But yet a man may not live for this, any more than for any other 
earthly calling. And this for several reasons. 

1. An earthly calling is but a means to a subordinate end. 

2. It does not give play to a man’s whole nature. He was made for 
something higher. 

3. The pursuit of riches breeds selfishness. Men get over-eager to 
make as much as they can. 

Perhaps there is a special temptation to this in agriculture. In this 
occupation there is much uncertainty. (Weather and the seasons— 
diseases of animals.) Uncertainties cause anxiety. Hopes and disap- 
pointments are proportional. A man thinks, “I might have obtained 
so much more.” , 

We are to remember, then, that there are two considerations which 
are far more important than the more or less of worldly wealth. 

t. How stand we, as living souls, before God? 

2. How are we living, as to spirit and temper, towards our fellow-men? 

These considerations are paramount. And the text tells us so. 

As to (r), it tells us that it is infinitely more important that you should 
be living in the fear of God—v.e., reverencing Him, honouring Him, 
obeying Him, fearing to displease Him—than that you should have an 
abundant harvest, or make good prices of your stock. 

As to (2), it tells us that he is happier who lives on plain fare, yet in 
mutual love and peace with those of his own household and with neigh- 
bours, than the man who has dainty meats for his body, but envy or 
hatred in his heart. 

And doubtless we know and feel these things to be true, especially 
at this time, when the sentiment of gratitude to the Great Giver should 
predispose us to that temper of mind, both towards Him and towards 
our brethren, which is according to His will. 

We, too, like the soil we cultivate, have fruits to bring forth—the 
fruits of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22, 23). 

When the great harvest comes, may the Lord of the harvest find them 


abundantly in us. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC. 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not tn all cases responsible, 


51. Ordinances, channels of grace.—In none of these is there 
any benefit, unless God the Holy Spirit shall own and crown them. 
These are like the conduit-pipes of the market-place ; when the fountain- 
head floweth with water, then they are full, and we derive a blessing 
from them ; but if the stream be stayed, if the fountain-head doth cease 
to give forth its current, then these are wells without water, clouds with- 
out rain; and ye may go to ordinances, as an Arab turns to his skin- 
bottle when it is dry, and with your parched lips you may suck the 
wind and drink the whirlwind, but receive neither comfort, nor blessing, 
nor instruction from the means of grace. ' Spurgeon. 


52. Means, diligence in their use.—As the pilot that steers the 
ship has his hand upon the rudder, and his eye at the same time upon 
the star above, so should we be diligent in the use of means, but look 
up to God for direction. 


53. Meditation profitable.—To smell a fresh turf of earth is 
wholesome for the body; no less are thoughts of mortality cordial to 
the soul. ‘Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return.” Fidler. 


54. Meditation profitable.— 
He went like one that had been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn ; 
A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow morn. S. Z. Coleridge. 
55. Sorrows disguised.— 
The sorrows which the soul endures, 
Not self-inflicted, are but hooded joys, 
That when she touches the white strand of heaven, 
They cluster round her, and slip off their robes, 
And laugh out angels in the world of light. 
F. Stanyan Bigg. 


56. Immortality, its inward token.—As every instinct or sense 
has an end or design, and every emotion in man has its object and 
direction, we must conclude that the desire of communing with God is 
but a test of his being destined for a future existence, and the longing 
after immortality the promise of it. Sir C. Bell. 
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57. God, His sufficiency.—No creature can be a substitute for 
God, but God can be a substitute for every creature. 


58. Misfortune, God’s messenger.— Misfortune is never mournful 
to the soul that accepts it ; for such do always see that in every cloud 
is an angel’s face. Ferome. 


59. God, His wise government.—God is too great to be with- 
stood, too just to do wrong, too good to delight in any man’s misery. 
We ought, therefore, quietly to submit to His dispensations as the very 
best. Bishop Wilson. 


60. Men, most wanted.—When a proposition was made to 
enclose Sparta with walls, Lycurgus opposed the project, and said, 
“That city is well fortified which has a wall of men, instead of brick.” 
The material would be destroyed, but the mental would last. Mere 
earthworks could offer but little resistance to the foe; but when they 
were manned by men of courage, the city they defended was safe. The 
great want of the day is not crumbling architecture of bricks and 
mortar, but men whose powers of resisting evil shall be stronger than 
multitudes of walls and bulwarks that can be reared against sin. 


61. Jesus, His endurance.—Remember Christ in the judgment- 
hall, the very symbol and incarnation of spiritual strength; and yet, 


when revilings were loud around Him, and charges multiplied, “ He 
held His peace.” F. W. Robertson. 


62. Christian’s progress.—A good man is like the day, enlighten- 
ing and warming all he shines on, and is always ascending to a region of 
more constant purity. The bad man is like the night—dark, and scat- 
tering fears and unwholesome vapours upon all which rest beneath. 

Feltham. 

63. Meditation and prayer.— Meditation and prayer are like the 
spies that went to search the land of Canaan; the one views, and the 
other cuts down; and both bring home a taste of the fairest and sweetest 
fruits of. heaven. Meditation, like the eye, views our mercies; and 
prayer, like the hand, reacheth in those mercies ; or meditation is like a 
factor, who liveth abroad to gather in what we want ; and prayer, like a 
ship, goeth forth and brings in what we desire. 

64. Meditation, its spiritual value.—Get the heart filled with 
love by the things of God. I never yet saw a covetous old man forget 
where his money lay. Philip Henry. 

65. Sin, its widespread results.—Sages of old contended that 
no sin was ever committed, whose consequences rested on the head of 
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the sinner alone; that no man could do ill, and his fellows not suffer. 
They illustrated it thus : “A vessel sailing from Joppa carried a passenger, 
who beneath his berth cut a hole through the ship’s side. When the men 
of the watch expostulated with him, ‘ What doest thou, O miserable man ?’ 
the offender calmly replied, ‘What matters it to you? The hole I have 
cut lies under my own berth.’” This ancient parable is worthy of the 
utmost consideration. No man perishes alone in his iniquity; no man 
can guess the full consequences of his transgressions. 


66. Sin, its subtle nature.—Let us labour to see Jael’s nail, as 
well as her milk ; Delilah’s scissors, as well as her bosom; the snake’s 
poison, as well as her embrace ; the bee’s sting, as well as her honey. 


67. Conviction of sin. 
How oft it haps that when within 
Men shrink at sense of secret sin, 
A feather daunts the brave ; 
A fool’s wise speech confounds the wise, 
And proudest princes veil their eyes 
Before their meanest slave. Scott. 


68. Heavenly intercourse.—Great men stand like solitary towers 
in the city of God, and secret passages, running deep beneath external 
nature, give their thoughts intercourse with higher intelligences, which 
strengthens and consoles them, and of which the labourers on the surface 
do not even dream. Long fellow. 


69. Fruitful lives illustrated.—Men’s lives should be like the 
day, more beautiful in the evening; or like the summer, aglow with 
promise ; and the autumn, rich with the golden sheaves, where good 
works and deeds have ripened on the field. 


70. Christian service, its consummation.—< Do you feel 
reconciled ?” asked a friend of the dying Payson. “Oh! that is too 
cold,” he exclaimed. “T rejoice, I triumph. And this happiness will 
endure as long as God Himself ; for it consists in admiring and adoring 
Plane 

71. Endurance, its reward.—In the Tower of London you have 
read the verse inscribed by one of the bloody Mary’s prisoners, “ He 
that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved.” 

SFames Hamilton, 
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Homilies for Baily Arte. 

BY THE REV. CHARLES D. BELL, D.D., HONORARY CANON OF 
CARLISLE, RECTOR OF CHELTENHAM. 


VII—AMUSEMENTS. 


WE naturally crave for amusement ; it is needful for the re- 
cruiting of the physical and mental powers, and to vary the 
sameness and stillness of life. The old proverb still holds 
good, “ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” The 
attempts now made to get more holidays for the thousands of 
hard-worked men and women in our larger towns are a public 
recognition of the necessity of periods of relaxation from labour. 
It can never, therefore, be out of place to consider in what 
amusements we may, as Christians, indulge, and what, as citizens 
of a heavenly country, we are to shun. Our religion has not 
only to do with Sundays, it has to do with weekdays also ; it 
is not merely concerned with worship and devotion, with prayer 
and praise, with preachers and sermons, but it is intimately 
connected with our daily life—with the shop and with the 
market, with our recreations and pleasures, with our feasts as 
well as with our fasts, with our “holidays” as well as with our 
holy-days. The subject of this paper is therefore most practical, 
and bears, at least indirectly, upon the development of that inner 
life which it should be our aim to cultivate and strengthen. 

I shall only discuss those amusements about which there is a 
doubt in the minds of many who desire to carry out the apos-- 
tolic command, “Be not conformed to this world, but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your minds.” Many who are 
wishing to do what is right are sorely perplexed by what may 
be called questions of casuistry ; they hardly know what to 
think or how to act, and if they enter into some pleasure which 
is looked upon as questionable, they do so with an uneasy 
conscience and a hesitating mind. 

Let it be said at once that we need our hours of relaxation 
and amusement. There must be a temporary suspension of 
the severer studies and the more arduous duties of life. He 
that sits close to his work, who by earnest toil earns his bread 
by the brain or hands, has earned his hours of rest and relaxa- 
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tion. Man is not simply “a hand”—a working machine. 
Body and mind both need time for refreshment, and for the 
expansion of the higher faculties and powers. Our Lord showed 
not only His great tenderness, but His intimate knowledge of 
human nature, when He invited the disciples, worn and wearied 
with their labours, to “come into the desert and rest awhile.” 

Amongst the Jews there was but one fast day in the year, 
though there was many a festival, when throughout the land of 
Israel “nothing was seen but joy and gladness, and nothing 
heard but thanksgiving and the voice of melody.” God has 
“siven us all things richly to enjoy.” He has surrounded us 
with beauty, and “all His works prazse Him, from the sun 
that “cometh out of his chamber as a bridegroom” down to 
the delicate flower. Yea, all bear evidence to His 


“Goodness beyond thought, and power divine.” 


He that sat at the marriage feast, and turned the water into 
wine for the wedding guests ; He that wandered by the shores 
of Galilee, walked through the corn fields, and drew lessons 
from the birds of the air and the lilies of the field, wishes us to 
be happy ; and when we enter into the innocent and harmless 
pleasures of which life, with all its sadness, is so full, we are 
not to snatch them as if they were stolen joys. 

Now in the discussion of this question of amusements,—as to 
what amusements are to.be avoided and what may be per- 
mitted, let it be borne in mind that these words are intended 
for those who wish to cultivate “whatsoever things are true, 
and honest, and just, whatsoever things are pure, lovely, and of 

“good report,” and to abjure everything that would prove a 
weight or a hindrance on the narrow road to heaven. For 
others—for men and women of the world—the question is not 
so much where you are, but what you are; not so much 
whether you enter into worldly amusements as whether you 
have ever yet left “the city of destruction” for “the land of 
Beulah ;” whether you have “fled for refuge to the hope set 
before you in the Gospel, “and have surrendered your hearts to 
Christ. You’ may never join in what are known as worldly 
amusements ; you may never enter a theatre or a ball-room ; 
never sit at a card-table, covetous of gain, or be seen on a 
racecourse—the resort of the better and the blackleg—and yet 
still be outside the strait gate, never having crossed the threshold 
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that separates the man of the world from the man of God. ‘Et 
need not be said that no man of pure and honourable mind, 
man of the world though he be, will take part in amusements 
which are connected in any way with what is cruel or profane, 
or impure ; he will recoil from these instinctively, and utterly 
avoid and condemn them. But there are amusements which 
are not necessarily immoral, though they may be made so, and 
whose accompaniments need not be objectionable, and yet about 
which many entertain very grave and serious doubts. 

Take, for instance, the ball-room. Dancing is not in itself 
wrong, any more than marching to the sound of music is wrong. 
It is as natural for the child to dance as it is for the young 
lamb to gambol in the meadows. But then what is becoming 
in a child may not be becoming in the full-grown man or 
woman. Thomas Fuller says quaintly, “If thou sayest with 
Paul, ‘When I was a child, I did as a child,’ say also with 
him, ‘When I became a man, I put away childish things.’ 
Wear also the child’s coat, if thou usest his sports.” I should 
be sorry to speak of dancing in the sweeping way in which it 
is often spoken of, as if it were opposed to all that is modest 
and pure in womanhood, and were indulged in by men on 
account of the prurient desires that it not only encourages 
but excites. This is but a reckless insult to the many pure- 
minded women and honourable men who find pleasure in the 
amusement. There are, no doubt, some dances which good 
taste and delicate moral feeling condemn; and a father has 
said in my hearing—a man who was anything but a Puritan in 
these matters—that he would rather cut his daughter’s throat 
than let her dance the polka with some of the men who frequent 
the ball-room. The expression may seem strong, but it came 
from a man of the world. 

But granting that the high-minded and the pure may attend 
the ball-room, the Christian will object to it on other grounds : 
on the tone of feeling that is encouraged there ; on the tempta- 
tions to vanity and display, and to that “foolish talking and 
jesting ” which are not “convenient.” If the ball-room be not evil 
in itself, it leads to numberless evils—to envy, and malice, and 
selfishness, and all uncharitableness ; and though every one who 
frequents it may not be guilty of all or any of such sins, yet it 
is the tendency of such a place to develop these evil feelings, 
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and such an atmosphere must consequently be injurious to that 
spiritual mind which it ought to be the desire of the Christian 
to cherish and strengthen. Is it befitting those “whose con- 
versation is in heaven,” to be present at assemblies, however gay 
and pleasant, where from the tenor of the conversation, the 
style of the dress, the opportunity given and taken for display, 
the presence of the Master would be an intrusion, and any 
reference to Him, to His sufferings, and His death would be 
regarded as out of place? “Whether we eat or drink, or 
whatsoever we do,” we are to “do all to the glory of God.” Is 
it for the glory of God that we should leave the house at a late 
hour in the evening, with the deliberate intention of spending 
the whole night in dancing, and of not returning home till the 
day has dawned and the sun is risen on the earth? Is the 
mind, after a night so spent, prepared for communion with God? 
Have the glaring lights and the voluptuous music, the flattering 
compliments, and the pleasant small-talk, raised the soul to higher 
thoughts; or do not the quickened pulse, and the throbbing brain, 
and the excited feelings, rather tell that while self has been 
indulged and glorified, God has been forgotten and disregarded? 
If it cannot be said that attendance at the ball-room is a sin, it 
may be said that it blunts the edge of a sensitive conscience, 
hurts the spirituality of the mind, and tends to that conformity 
to the world which is forbidden in the Word of God. 

These remarks have reference only to balls which are not 
open to any objection from a moral point of view. But let us 
think of the force of example, and remember that clerks and 
milliners and servants will deem it hard if they may not follow 
in the steps of their masters and employers, and that they will 
consequently be tempted to flock for their pleasure to the 
casino and the music-hall—places which are but as the gates 
to sin and death. There many a young man and woman have 
been ruined. A Christian is bound, for the sake of others, to 
abstain from what may be even lawful to himself ; to beware 
lest he cast a stumbling-block in another's way, and so sin 
against his brother ; and it is not only his duty but his privilege 
to act on the noble, Christ-like principle which pervades the 
resolution of St. Paul: “Wherefore, if meat make my brother 
to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I 
make my brother to offend.” 
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Let us pass to the card table. Is there anything more 
objectionable in cards than in chess? Is it allowable to play 
at a board with figures made of ivory, and to move them on’ 
their several squares, and is it forbidden to play with pieces ot 
pasteboard coloured with figures of diamonds, and hearts, and 
clubs, and spades? What is the difference ? 

That there is a difference seems tacitly allowed by Christian 
people. It admits, I think, of explanation. You may play at 
chess for money, just as you may play at cards for money; but 
in the former case there is an interest in the game itself which 
rewards the player, and in the latter case the interest is more 
essentially connected with the stake for which men play. Chess 
makes too much demand on the time required for a careful game 
ever to become an amusement much connected with gambling ; 
it lacks the excitement and the rapidity attending the shuffling 
of the cards, the making of a point, or the winning of a rubber. 
It is the gambling nature of games of chance which constitutes 
their evil; the feeling of covetousness which is excited; that 
selfish desire of gain which is so essentially the spirit of this 
world. This gambling spirit is part of original sin,—the covet- 
ing that which is another’s, the desire to find an easier road 
to fortune than that which honest work and honourable industry 
presents. Anything which encourages us to look on our own 
things exclusively, and not also on the things of others; to 
seek our own, and not another's wealth—nay, to increase our 
own wealth by another's loss—is opposed to the whole tone 
and temper of the Christian religion. 

But even apart from the gambling spirit excited by the card 
table—proved by the greater zest given to the game when even 
a small stake is played for—may not other objections be urged 
against it? These shall be given in the words of the Spectator, 
of which the celebrated Addison was the editor. He writes 
thus in Paper 93: “I must confess I think it is below reason- 
able creatures to be altogether conversant in such diversions as 
are merely innocent, and have nothing else to recommend them, 
but that there is no hurt in them. Whether any kind of gaming 
has even thus much to say for itself, I shall not determine ; 
but I think it very wonderful to see persons of the best sense 
passing away time, a dozen together, in shuffling and dividing 
a pack of cards, with no other conversation but what is made 
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up of a few game phrases, and no other ideas but those of black 
or red spots ranged together in different figures. Would not 
a man laugh to hear one of this species complain that life is 
short ?” 

The racecourse may be dismissed very briefly. It has been 
condemned by the secular press in language to which nothing 
can be added in the way of force. 

In the life of that keen observer, Charles Dickens, there are 
some strong words on the St. Leger and its Saturnalia. His 
biographer writes: “His impressions received from the race-week 
were not favourable. It was noise and turmoil all day long, 
and a gathering of vagabonds from all parts of the racing earth. 
Everywhere he seemed to see a notorious personage who had 
just poisoned his betting companion” (alluding, no doubt, to 
the notorious Palmer, of Rugeley, who was hung for murder). 
“T look at the back of his bad head,” says Charles Dickens, 
“repeated in long lines on the racecourse, and in the betting- 
rooms in the town; and I vow to God that I can see nothing 
in it but cruelty, covetousness, calculation, insensibility, and 
low-mindedness.” There is no need for me to add, Such an 
amusement cannot be of God, is rather, wholly of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. 

I pass on to speak of the theatre, one of the most popular 
and intellectual of all amusements, and to which a good deal 
of attention has been lately drawn. It is said, no doubt with 
much truth, that “the theatre is exciting an increasing interest 
among cultivated people ;” and lately the stage and the pulpit 
have been brought into very close connection, and more than 
one bishop of our Church is a member of a society for the 
reform of the drama. There is also a church and stage guild, 
which has the same object in view, but which has been severely 
and sarcastically handled by the secular press, It is worth 
while, then, to examine this subject in its many bearings. 

Dramatic action seems instinctive in men. Is there any 
sin in presenting to the eye the great characters of history, and 
bringing them before the spectator in the dresses of their own 
time, and surrounded with all the accessories which belonged 
to the age in which they lived? Surely not. And if the 
drama is intended, as its greatest master asserts it is intended, 
“to hold the mirror up to nature, to show virtue her own 
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features, scorn her own image, and the very life and body of 
the time its form and feature,’ why should not the drama be 
one of the greatest teachers of the people, refining the mind, 
cultivating the intellect, and upholding a lofty standard of 
morality? Why should not tragedy carry out that which 
Aristotle said was its aim—‘“to purify the emotions of pity 
and terror through their sympathy with what was noble and 
pathetic in the representation, and teach lessons of virtue and 
honour and love”? Let us admit all that may be advanced 
on behalf of the stage. Let us be willing to allow that it is 
possible to free it from all its attendant evils, and that the 
utterly foul and debased drama of the Restoration, where vice 
was paraded on the stage, and virtue was derided, was but the 
natural reaction from the endeavour to crush and proscribe it 
during the Commonwealth. Granted that the evil accessories 
which are always more or less found in connection with the 
stage are not essential, and that many of our greatest actors 
and actresses have been of unstained honour and untainted 
virtue. Yet what then? Has it ever been the aim of the 
stage to ally itself with the pulpit in promoting all that is 
healthiest in domestic and practical morality? Has it ever 
been such a school for purity, that no grave dangers beset the 
actor’s life? And when such lives are blameless, are they not 
quoted with admiration as exceptional proofs of moral strength 
amidst many and serious temptations to fall? Should we 
think the actor’s life a safe one for our sons and daughters ? 
Has not the public life of the stage been the ruin of many? 
And is it not bounden on us, who are bidden to “look not every 
man on his own things, but every man also on the things of 
others,” to withhold any encouragement to a life surrounded by 
so many and great dangers, so full of peril to the soul ? 

That the theatre needs reform is granted by the very fact 
that the Bishop of Manchester and others are attempting to 
cleanse the Augean stable; and all honour be to them for 
undertaking the task, even though such efforts should prove to 
be in vain! It is indeed a Herculean task, for it must be 
remembered that— 

“The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give ; 
And they who live to please, must please to live.” 


You must reform the audience before you can hope to reform 
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the drama. Give us audiences delighting only in “ whatsoever 
things are true, and honest, and just, and pure; in whatsoever 
things are lovely and of good report,” and then there may be a 
good hope of dramatic reform. But you must not only reform 
the audience, you must in some cases reform the managers 
of the theatres, one of whom has lately published a book called 
“ Plain English,” in which he announces it to be his duty “to 
make his theatre pay ;” and as regards the public, his business 
is to “ open his shop, and to serve them with what they want, 
and not with what he probably would like to give them.” It 
has been well remarked on this, that “if such reasoning were 
admitted without qualification,a man might not only justify 
himself in helping the public to debauch their souls, minds, 
and bodies, but he might positively condemn himself for not 
doing so.” 

The truth is, until human nature be something else than it 
is, the drama, to prove attractive, must deal largely with human 
passion and exciting intrigue, and with one or more of those 
seven deadly sins which drag men down to the lake of fire. 
Men will not be attracted to the theatre to witness a dull plot 
and to listen to an unexciting dialogue. 

But, after all, we have to do with things as they are, not — 
as we wish them to be. It is possible, if not probable, that in 
time the stage may be purified from its grossness and its levity, 
from its suggestiveness and double entendres, and from all that 
is dangerous to the imagination, the emotions, and the senses ; 
but are we to indulge in a present evil because of some probable 
and future good? Are we to expose our sons and daughters 
to harm, in the hope that in the course of years plays may be 
represented that vindicate the beauties of chastity and respect 
the solemn vows of wedded life, and hold up to scorn every 
violation of the laws of God or of man? Are we to sanction 
by our presence performances full of moral evil, because a time 
may come when the evil shall be severed from the good, and 
works of genius that make vice palatable, or throw the glamour 
of mirth or repartee over profanity, shall be banished from the 
theatre? As well tell me that I am to live in a fever-infected 
house now, because in a year or two the drains will be rectified, 
and the house restored to a healthy condition. First cleanse 
the theatre from the immoral tendencies and associations which 
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hurt the sensitive conscience, and then it will be time enough to 
consider whether I can, to my own profit and advantage, appear 
within its walls. 

But even were the stage purified so as to become a moral 
and intellectual teacher, it is a question whether it would ever 
become a Christian instructor. The hero of the stage can never 
be the saint of the Bible. The man whom it holds forth to our 
admiration will ever be the man of the world—high-minded, no 
doubt, and honourable, but whose virtues are those of a good 
heathen ; who is sensitive of his reputation, quick to avenge an 
insult and to retaliate a wrong. There is nothing in him of the 
Spirit of God, or of the mind of Christ. The religious man of 
the stage is a “ maw-worm,” a hypocrite, an object of general 
contempt and disgust. Men are not likely to frequent the 
theatre to hear sentiments which they find dull in sermons, or 
to witness the portraiture of a character which in real life they 
hold in scorn and avoid. And therefore one must feel that, 
even were the stage regenerated, adorned by the genius of great 
dramatists, and by the noble physical and mental gifts of great 
actors, it could never become a C/ristian instructor ; that is, it 
would never minister profit to the devout mind, or be favourable 
to the interests of the spiritual life. 

As to the concert room, it appears to be free from the 
objectionable accompaniments of the theatre or the opera. The 
great masters of harmony, Beethoven, Mozart, Rossini, yield to 
us, through their works, untold delight ; and many of them, 
such as Handel, Haydn, Bach, and Mendelssohn, have caught 
their highest inspiration from the oracles: of Gods, alts 
certain that the finest and grandest works of genius can only 
be heard to advantage through the interpretation of the best 
musicians, and the art of those who have made music a 
profession. If we are to hear these magnificent works as they 
ought to be given, it cannot be in the private circle. But here 
each person who wishes to lead a Christian life must judge for 
himself, or herself, as to the effect of indulgence in the pleasures 
of music. How does it tell on your mind ? If it wounds your 
conscience, or hurts your spirituality ; if it comes between your 
soul and God,—then, though it be dear as a right hand or a 
right eye, cut it off, pluck it out, and cast it from you. And 
let us remember that if there be a doubt on the subject of this 
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or any other amusement, it is always safe to be on the side of 
self-denial. Let every pleasure be looked at in the light of 
conscience, and the teaching of the Holy Ghost, and then we 
shall “ use the world without abusing it,’ and along the narrow 
path shall pursue our steadfast way to heaven. 

Many other amusements might have been discussed: billiards, 
or the outdoor sports of hunting, shooting, fishing, none of them 
in themselves immoral or objectionable, though some of them 
may become so through their accessories ; and in all of which 
religious men have taken part. The question of their lawful- 
ness for those who desire to cherish the spiritual life must be 
decided on principles already given. Do they retard or advance 
the Christian character? Are they consistent with professed 
loyalty to Christ and love to God ? 

In bringing to a close a large subject, and the discussion of 
which has been necessarily incomplete, one other remark must 
be made. With respect to amusements, it will be well not to 
judge others, or condemn them. What may be inexpedient 
for us, or perilous to our highest interest, may be safe and not 
inexpedient for our neighbours. “Who art thou that judgest 
another man’s servant? To his own master he standeth or 
falleth.” Let us not impose as a duty on others that which 
we believe to be a duty for ourselves. “Why dost thou judge 
thy brother? Or why dost thou set at nought thy brother ? 
For we shall all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ.” 
Still we are not to be forgetful of the Apostle’s precept : “Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind ; for whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin.” And it may be added, “ Happy is he 
that condemneth not himself in the thing which he alloweth.” 

Though of some amusements it cannot be said that they are 
sins, nor can they be condemned as morally wrong; yet must 
it be maintained that all pleasures and pursuits which are 
unfavourable to the new and higher life of the soul, and to 
close communion with God, ought to be avoided by those who 
are seeking to grow in grace and in meetness for heaven. 

It is not attempted to draw a line, real or conventional, 
between lawful and forbidden amusements; let the words of 
the Apostle ever be borne in mind: “ Whatsoever ye do in 
word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
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Hymns und ther Histories. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., BISHOP OF 
OSSORY. 


ive 


HAVING traced the influence of Ancient and Medieval Psal- 
mody upon that of modern times, we now proceed to some 
notices of Continental Hymnody, and its relation to that of 
our own country. 

Germany, that great home of sacred song, has been either 
directly or indirectly impressing its character upon our psalmody 
ever since the Reformation, and in the course of the last twenty 
years especially has left a most decisive stamp upon this branch 
of our public worship. Not to speak of direct translations, 
such as Hymns from the Land of Luther, and The Lyra Ger- 
manica, one cannot take up any popular collection of English 
hymns without meeting versions or adaptations of some of the 
noblest spiritual songs of the great Fatherland. The late Prince 
Consort did much, both by his musical talent and poetic taste, 
to make us acquainted with the chorales and sacred psalms of 
his country, and he was laid in his lamented grave to the solemn 
music of one of the noblest hymns that has ever been written 
in his own or any other land— 


“‘ Es ist gewisslich an der Zeit ;” 
It is familiar to us in the English translation— 


‘‘ Great God, what do I see and hear ! 
The end of all created,” etc. 


This hymn has often been erroneously attributed to Luther, 
but was really written by a Prussian pastor, Bartholomew 
Ringwalt, in 1585, and was composed by him in imitation of 
the “Dies ire, dies illa.” It is said that a gardener at Cozendorf 
sang it under an oak, and that just as he finished the last note, 
a flash of lightning struck him dead. This solemn event helped 
to fix it firmly in people’s minds, and gave it an early notoriety 
in Saxony. 

Some of Wesley’s best hymns owe their inspiration to Ger- 
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many; indeed, some of them are but translations. That 
majestic one beginning — 
“ Thou hidden love of God, whose height, 
Whose depth unfathomed, no man knows,” etc., 


is borrowed from Gerard Tersteegen, the eccentric ribbon-weaver 
of Miilheim, who wrote in his own blood a dedication of it to 
Christ. He was the greatest hymnist of the mystical school of 
poets which was founded by Angelus in the seventeenth century, 
and his “Pilgrim’s Cottage” was long the famous resort of 
visitors from all lands. The noblest of his hymns has been 
rendered familiar to us by another of Wesley’s translations : 


“Lo! God is here, let us adore.” 


How few of John Wesley’s followers, when they sing— 


“ Now I have found the ground, wherein 
Sure my soul’s anchor may remain,” etc., 


are aware that they are indebted for it to John Andrew Rothe, 
the Pastor of Herrnhut, and the chaplain of Count Zinzendorf; 
or that when Charles Wesley wrote that noble hymn— 


“Jesus, Thy blood and righteousness,” 


it was only a free translation from that same Count Zinzendorf, 
the friend and protector of the Moravians, who has enriched the 
Church of God with many a noble psalm. 

This mention of the Moravian Brethren reminds us that 
many of their earlier hymns were painfully disfigured by minute 
and almost sensational descriptions of Christ’s physical suffer- 
ings ; but they were fortunate enough to find in James Mont- 
gomery, who was a member of their own communion, not only 
a judicious reviser, but an accomplished poet, who added some 
exquisite hymns of his own to their collection. The well-known 
Easter hymn— 


“Jesus Christ is risen to-day,” 


belongs to the Bohemian Brethren, who were the spiritual 
ancestors of the Moravians. It was one of the four hundred 
hymns first published by their Bishop, Lucas, in 1504. Many 
of these were afterwards translated into German from their own 
Slavonic tongue by Michael Weiss, and thence passed into 
the Moravian hymn-books, and finally into our own, 
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We are indebted to John Cennick, a Moravian clergyman, 
who long ministered in Skinner’s Alley, Dublin, for two excel- 
lent hymns which have made their way into most of our modern 
collections. One is— 


“ Children of the heavenly King, 
As ye journey sweetly sing ;” 


the other is often sung on Ascension Day— 


“Jesus, my all, to heaven is gone, 
He whom I place my hopes upon ; 
His track I see, and Ill pursue 
The narrow way till Him I view.” 


Some have disputed for Cennick the authorship of the English 
version of “Jesus, Thy blood and righteousness.” It ‘is«certainly 
a Moravian hymn, but the weight of evidence is in favour of 
Charles Wesley as the original translator, though it is probable 
that Cennick wrote two verses which are not found in the 
Wesleyan collection, but may be seen in Lady Huntingdon’s. 
They are— 


“ This spotless robe the same appears,” etc., 
and— 
“© let the dead now hear Thy voice,” etc. 


It is worth remembering that it was to a stanza of this mag- 
nificent hymn, common to both versions, that the last remains 
of Rowland Hill were lowered, amidst the tears of thousands, 
to their last earthly resting-place :— 
“‘ When from the dust of earth I rise 
To claim my mansion in the skies, 


E’en then shall this be all my plea— 
Jesus hath lived and died for me.” 


Charles Wesley’s beautiful hymn— 


“ © for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer’s praise !” 
follows pretty closely in the track of Mentzer ot Lusatia, who 
has a magnificent hymn beginning— 
“ © dass ich tausend Zungen hatte ; ” 

but probably the idea was suggested to both authors by the 
Latin verse, commencing— 
“ Non mihi si centum lingue sint, oraque centum.” 
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Not to speak of other translators, Toplady has borrowed from 
the Germans one of his happiest productions— 


“ Holy Ghost, dispel our sadness.” 


It is a variation from John Christian Jacobi’s version of Paul 
Gerhardt’s grand Whitsuntide chorale— 


“O du aller siiste Freude.” 


We have already mentioned Luther’s name. It is well known 
how deeply Germany is indebted to him for his hymns. He 
gave not only to his countrymen the Bible in their own tongue, 
but, knowing as he did the power of song, he gave them a 
people’s hymn-book, in which he retained the ancient melodies 
with which they were so familiar, and joined them to words and 
thoughts of evangelic power. By doing this he achieved in 
great measure for Germany, what our English Reformers ac- 
complished more fully for ourselves, namely, an embodiment in 
public worship of the most precious articles of faith. They did it 
by means of a Book of Common Prayer; he did it by a Book 
of Common Praise ; and from Luther's day till now the hymns 
of Germany have been a sort of national liturgy. 

Luther could write hymns for all classes, and upon all subjects. 
Nor was he unmindful of the little children. One of the 
sweetest Christmas carols ever written was composed by him 
for his little son, Hans, when the latter was only five years old. 
It begins — 


“From heaven above to earth I come, 
To bear good news to ev’ry home ; 
Glad tidings and great joy I bring, 
Whereof I now will say and sing. 
To you this night is born a child, 
Of Mary, chosen Mother, mild ; 
This little child of lowly birth, 

Shall be the joy of all your earth.” 


You may still hear this sung on each successive Christmas 
morn from the dome of the Kreuzkirche in Dresden. 
It is said that Luther’s first hymn— 


“ Ein neues Lied wir Heben an,” 


was called forth by the death of two martyrs who were burned 
at Brussels. Having discovered his latent talent, he resolved 
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to translate some of the Psalms into German, and began with 
the hundred and thirtieth— 


“ Out of the depths I cry to Thee.” 


He himself once sung this psalm when recovering from a fainting 
fit which had been brought on by the intensity of spiritual con- 
flict, and when his dead body was borne through Halle to its 
last resting-place, his countrymen thronged the church where 
his corpse rested, and sung the same psalm amidst sobs and 
tears. 

Luther’s hymns are distinguished by a manly vigour and 
exultant joyfulness, the appropriate fruit of holy confidence in 
that justifying righteousness of God through Christ, which it 
was his lifelong labour to set forth. These strong, simple, 
fervent hymns were printed at first on single sheets, and accom- 
panied by tunes. They spread like wild-fire, and greatly pro- 
moted the growth of the Reformation. “Luther,” said the 
Romanists, “has done us more harm by his songs than by his 
sermons.” By singing these and other like hymns in the 
churches, the people often drove out the Romish priests. It 
was so at Magdeburg and Heidelberg, when the congregations 
thundered forth the famous hymn of Paul Speratus, the re- 
former of Prussia— 

“Es ist das Heil uns kommen her.” 
It is said that Luther once heard this hymn sung by a Prussian 
beggar at his door, and was so charmed with it, that he gave 
him the last coin that he had then in his possession. 

But the hymn with which Luther’s name will ever stand 
most fully identified, both in its native and English dress, is 
the— 

“Fin feste Burg ist unser Gott,” 

which has been called “the Te Deum of Germany.” It is said 
by some that he wrote it on his way to the Diet of Worms, 
but though it is probable he wrote it at a later period of his 
life, there can be no doubt that the thoughts of it were in his 
heart on that memorable occasion. He wrote the music for 
it also; and when dark hours and sore trials fell upon him, he 
would cheer his own spirit, and that of Melancthon, saying, 
“Come, Philip, let us sing the forty-sixth Psalm,” and then 
with harmonious voices they would sing together— 
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“‘ A sure stronghold our God is He, 
A trusty shield and weapon ; 
Our help He'll be, and set us free 
From ev’ry ill can happen.” 
This famous hymn was sung on a memorable occasion upon 
the battle-field, by a whole army. It was when Gustavus 
Adolphus led his army against Wallenstein, to the fatal, but 
victorious fight of Lutzen, in 1632. As the mists of the 
morning rolled away, the king commanded it to be sung, 
together with the glorious hymn— 
“Versage nicht du Hauflein klein,” 


the words ot which are said to have been given by the king 
himself, in prose, to his chaplain, Fabricius, and by the latter 
to have been put into rhyme, by the monarch’s direction. The 
drums and trumpets of the whole army accompanied the voices 
of the men; and when that burst of psalmody was over, 
Gustavus dismounted from his horse, knelt uncovered before 
his troops, and offered up his accustomed battle-prayer. Then 
passing down the lines, he gave the old watchword with which 
he had conquered at Leipsic, “GoD WITH Us!” He was 
dressed in a leathern jerkin, and when his servant besought 
him to put on his cuirass, he replied, “No; God is our armour.” 
He fell in the thickest of the fight, but not until he knew that 
the cause of Protestantism had triumphed, and he died with 
three touching sentences on his lips, “I seal with my blood 
the liberty and religion of Germany.” “My God, my God!” 
“Alas! my poor, poor queen.” 

The influence of German hymnody at the Reformation was 
felt at once in England, and the cause of truth and liberty was 
materially aided by the outburst of public psalmody which 
accompanied it. Bishop Jewell, writing to Peter Martyr on 
this subject in 1560, says, “ Immediately, not only the churches 
in the neighbourhood, but in the towns far distant, began to 
vie with each other in the same practice. You may now some- 
times see at St. Paul’s Cross, after the service, six thousand 
people, old and young, of both sexes, all singing together and 
praising God.” This taste for psalmody was fostered by be- 
coming an element of domestic life. Hawkins, in his History, 
says, “that the time is hardly out ot the reach of some persons 
living, when psalmody was considered a delightful exercise ;” 
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and he adds, that “a passenger on a Sunday evening from St. 
Paul’s to Aldgate would have heard the families in most houses 
on his way occupied in singing psalms.” 

With colder and more formal days in England, there came 
that falling off in hymnody, which continued, with a few happy, 
but spasmodic exceptions, down to the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. It is remarkable that these very excep- 
tions (of which we shall speak hereafter) had their links with 
continental hymnody, and that in the revived attention which 
is now bestowed upon this branch of Divine worship, we are 
largely borrowing from the stores to which, at the time of the 
Reformation, we were so largely indebted. 

The other countries of modern Europe have not exercised 
much influence upon English hymnody. Sweden, from its 
remote position, could scarcely be expected to do so, although 
she has no lack of Christian poets, and the names and hymns 
of Spegel, Archbishop of Upsala, and of Franzen, Bishop of 
Hernésand, are not quite unknown in our lower latitudes. At 
this very moment there is a gush of song, from the reviving life 
of Swedish piety, which is sure to make itself felt ere long, like 
a gulf-stream on our shores. A Swedish lady, lately visiting 
England, was startled and pleased to hear the music of her 
own national anthem sung in one of our leading churches to 
the well-known words— 


“ There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign ;” 


and was still more astonished to find that neither the choir nor 
the organist were conscious of the source to which they were 
indebted for the music. 

Italy, indeed, has exercised a curious influence upon conti- 
nental hymnody, and through it upon ours, but tt has been 
rather upon the music than upon the words. Towards the 
close of the sixteenth century, a new school of music, “the 
opera,” arose, and was soon applied to sacred subjects. No 
secular music being permitted during Lent and Advent, Philip 
Neri, a priest of Florence, conceived the idea of having a sacred 
drama in his chapel, or oratorium. These “/wdt sporituales” 
became exceedingly popular, and received from the place of 
their birth the name of “Oratorios.” They rapidly spread to 
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Germany, and thence to other lands, and were the precursors 
of the immortal works of Bach, Handel, and Mendelssohn. 
This introduction of secular music into sacred themes soon 
changed the grave and solemn tone of church music into a 
lively and more artistic style, and to this day snatches and 
even tunes from operas and oratorios may be heard in public 
worship, as, for example, an air in Der Freschutz to “ Light of 
those whose dreary dwelling.” The music in its turn had an 
influence on the hymns. New ones were composed in peculiar 
metres to suit the airs, and partook largely of the artificial and 
sentimental character of the music for which they were designed. 
It was owing, in some measure, to this Italian influence that 
singing was left to the choirs, the congregation remaining silent 
because the music was too intricate for popular use. 

France, although it was the great home of the medizxval 
hymnologists, has contributed little to our inheritance of Chris- 
tian song since the Reformation. It has indeed its Christian 
poets, and the churches of France are still vocal with native 
song, but somehow their hymns, when transplanted to other 
soils, have not taken root. No French hymnologist had so fair 
a chance of being incorporated with us as Madame de Guyon, 
The affinities of some of her religious views to ours; the 
sympathies excited by her sufferings for conscience sake ; her 
loving labours for her Lord; and though last, not least, the 
fact that the gentle and accomplished Cowper became her 
translator—all this would have secured a foremost place amongst 
us for her hymns, if they had not been, like her religious views, 
too mystical and introspective to win general regard. 

There is a curious episode in the religious history of France, 
which is so much akin to our present subject, that we must 
briefly notice it. Clement Marot was the favoured but volatile 
bard of Francis I., that “Prince of Poets,” and that “Poet of 
Princes,” as his contemporaries flatteringly called him. Marot 
was induced by his friend Vatable, the Hebrew Professor (who 
probably aided him in his work, and evidently wished to reclaim 
him from dissipation), to translate the Psalms of David into 
French verse. He published fifty-two of them in the same 
style as his ballads and rondeaux, and prefixed two dedications, 


one to the king, comparing his Gallic Majesty to the Royal 
Hebrew minstre] :— 


~ ee 
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“Dieu le donna aux peuples Hebraiques, 
Dieu te devoit, ce pensé-je, aux Galliques ;” 


and the other, “Aux Dames de France,” full of compliments 
and fancies, in which he enlarges upon love-songs, and says that 
“as songs which are silent about love can never please his fair 
readers, he gives them songs composed by Love itself,’ and 
winds up with the thoroughly French exhortation— 


“Commencez, dames, commencez ! 
Le siécle doré! avancez ! 
En chantant d’un coeur debonnaire 
Dedans ce saint cancionnaire ;” 


which D’Israeli, in his “Curiosities of Literature,” thus trans- 
lates— 
“Begin then, ladies fair, begin, 

The age renewed that knows no sin, 

And with light heart that wants no wing, 

Sing! from this holy song-book, sing !” 
The gay novelty took at once. The books were sold faster 
than the printers could produce them ; but being looked upon 
as songs, every one set them to some favourite ballad-tune of 
his own. Each member of the Royal family, and various 
nobles, chose some psalm expressive of his own feelings or 
position, and adapted it to his favourite melody. The Dauphin, 
who was a great sportsman, went to the chase singing Marot’s 
version of “ As the hart panteth after the water-brooks.” The 
Queen’s favourite psalm was the sixth (“Rebuke me not in 
thine anger”), sung to a favourite jig— 


“ Ne vueilles pas, O Sire 
Me reprendre, en ton ire.” 


The King of Navarre, in allusion to his “rights and wrongs,” 
sang “ Revenge moy prens la querelle” to the air of a Poitou 
dance. Even the notorious Diana de Poictiers, mistress to the 
Dauphin, and the more infamous Catharine de Medicis, had each 
her favourite psalm, and sang it to a lute. 

The fashion spread. Francis sent the book to Charles V., 
who encouraged Marot by presents and promises to proceed 
with his work, and begged to have his own favourite, the hundred 
and thirty-sixth Psalm, “ Confitemini Domino, quoniam bonus,” 
sent to him without delay. Spanish as well as French com- 
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posers set Marot’s words to music, and there was a regular 
furore of psalm-singing throughout the two kingdoms. 

Meantime a solitary and ascetic thinker, far away in his 
study at Geneva, was turning this fashionable frenzy to account. 
Calvin adroitly employed Beza to complete Marot’s collection, 
and engaged the finest composers to set the whole to music. 
Ten thousand copies were disposed of at once. Romanists 
and Huguenots were everywhere singing the same melodies to 
the same words, and it seemed for a moment as if the con- 
flicting creeds would be fused into harmony by the power of 
sacred song. 

But Calvin’s astuteness seemed suddenly to forsake him. 
He appointed that Marot’s psalms should be sung in his Swiss 
congregations, and published them as an appendix to the 
Catechism of Geneva. The Church of Rome took alarm. 
Psalm-singing was denounced as “ Lutheranism.” Marot had 
to flee to Geneva from the fulminations of the Sorbonne. The 
Cardinal of Lorraine persuaded Diana of Poictiers to give up 
her “ Holy Song Book,” and her French Bible along with it, 
as being, both of them, alike dangerous to her religion and 
her morality! The mistress persuaded the king, the king 
persuaded the queen, and the psalm-singing, which had been 
furthering the cause of the Reformation in France and Spain, 
came suddenly to an end. 

Here we must close our notice of continental Psalmody, and 
its influence upon that of our own nation. In our next paper 
we hope to trace the rise and progress of what may be specially 
designated “The English School of Hymnody.” 
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THE high reputation which has been deservedly secured for 
Dr. Smith’s Biblical and Theological Dictionaries will not be 
lowered by the second and last volume of the “ Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities,” * which has been published under the edi- 
torial superintendence of Archdeacon Cheetham. The task of the 
reviewer in selecting some few articles for special notice, where 
the claims of a large number are equally strong, is by no means 
an easy one. Amongst those to which the ecclesiastical student 
will naturally turn, as he first takes this volume into his hands, 

we may refer to the articles by the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, on 
_ “Liturgical Books,” and on “Liturgies” by Archdeacon Cheetham. 
It would be difficult to refer the student: to any work from 
which he could derive an equal amount of information on these 
subjects condensed within so brief a compass. After an inte- 
resting inquiry, instituted by the former writer, into the earliest 
date of written liturgies, and of other formularies used in the 
public services of the Church, Archdeacon Cheetham gives us 
a succinct but comprehensive history of the earliest known 
liturgies, more especially those of St. James and St. Chrysos- 
tom, St. Mark and St. Cyril, St. Basil and St. Gregory, the 
Liturgy of the Apostolic Constitutions, and the Spanish and 
the Gallican Liturgies. The same article contains an able 
and interesting dissertation on the difficult subject of the his- 
tory and characteristics of the Roman Liturgy. Archdeacon 
Cheetham’s remarks on the Ambrosian Liturgy, or Liturgy of 
Milan, as compared with that of Rome, presents many points 
of considerable interest and importance. His account of the 
manner in which the oblations were made, according to the 
text of Pamelius, is as follows: “The oblations of the bread 
and the cup were then made, and they were made even until 
our own day in a manner recalling the earlier conceptions of 
the Church; they were brought in, not by the deacon, but by 
ten aged men and as many women, and presented by them to the 
priest.” <A point of still greater interest remains to be noticed. 


* “MTictionary of Christian Antiquities.” W. Smith and S. Cheetham. Vol. ii. 
K—Z. London: Murray. Price 42s, 
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Sir William Palmer, in his “Origines Liturgice ”* (i. p. 127), has 
noticed the fact that “in the ancient canon of Milan it appears 
that the second oblation of the elements, which occurs in the 
Roman canon after the words of institution, is wanting”—a 
fact which, in the judgment of that writer, proves that. “the 
Milan Liturgy has been distinct from the Roman at least since 
the fifth century, as it appears that this oblation is extant in 
the sacramentary of Gelasius.” In regard to the omission of 
the second oblation of the elements, and of some other portions 
of the Liturgy, as published by Pamelius, Archdeacon Cheetham 
confirms the statement of Sir William Palmer in the following 
words: “Thus, then,” (if Muratori’s account may be implicitly 
trusted,) “ we have no offering after consecration, no prayer for 
those who have departed with the sign of faith, no commemo- 
ration of the (Roman) martyrs, no ceremony of fraction before 
the Lord’s Prayer, all of which are contained in the rite as 
published by Pamelius.” It is important, moreover, to add 
that, as Archdeacon Cheetham has observed, “We have no 
satisfactory direct evidence of the contents of the canon as left 
by Gelasius.” es 

The next articles to which we would direct the special 
attention of our readers are those on “Holy Orders,” “Ordinal,” 
“ Ordination,” and “ Priest,” by the Rev. Edwin Hatch, Vice- 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. Mr. Hatch observes that 
the early instances of the use of the words tepéus and sacerdos in 
reference to the officers who were commonly called presbyters, 
are open to much dispute. He does not agree with those 
writers who think that Cyprian applies these terms exclusively 
to the bishops, ana refers to a passage from that writer, in 
which a share in the efficacy of priesthood is extended even 
to the diaconate, as a proof of the inaccuracy of this opinion. 
Mr. Hatch observes that presbyters are found from the first 
in the Judeo-Christian community at Jerusalem, at Ephesus, 
in the churches of Asia Minor which were organized by Bar- 
nabas and Saul, and in the churches to which epistles were 
written by those Apostles who were most conservative of Jewish 
usages, whilst they are not once mentioned by St. Paul, except 
in the Pastoral Epistles, He infers from these facts, that officers 
who bore the same name in analogous communities had analo- 
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gous functions, and hence that the Christian, like the Jewish 
presbyters, were officers primarily, not of worship, but of disci- 
pline. Mr. Hatch considers that a tentative answer only can 
be given to the inquiry, what were the primitive relations of 
presbyters to bishops? He considers it doubtful whether the 
institution of presbyters existed originally outside the limits of 
the Judzeo-Christian communities, and he inclines to the opinion 
that, as presbyters were of Jewish, so bishops were of Gentile 
origin, and that as presbyters presided over Jewish, so, in like 
manner, bishops presided over Gentile communities. Hence 
he concludes that when the distinction between Jewish and 
Gentile communities began to fade away, the two sets of officers, 
fulfilling, as they did, analogous functions, were regarded as 
having equivalent rank. It is generally admitted that, towards 
the middle of the second century, if not earlier, there was a 
tendency to place a single officer at the head of the ecclesiastical 
community, but this fact does not afford a sufficient explanation 
of the assignment to this officer of the term éricxKomros, unless 
it can be shown also what was the nature and extent of the 
oversight with which he was entrusted. Now Mr. Hatch thinks 
some light has been thrown upon this subject by the early 
inscriptions which have been recently discovered in the Hauran 
and elsewhere. It appears from these inscriptions, that the 
officers to whom this term is applied had the charge of the 
funds of the temple, and were in fact the officers of finance 
amongst Greek associations. Such were, in Mr. Hatch’s opinion, 
the bishops of the earliest Christian churches. They acted as 
the dispensers of those funds out of which hospitality was 
shown to travelling brethren, the rich were tended, and the 
widows and orphans supported of those who had died in 
poverty or by martyrdom. Mr. Hatch, whilst freely admitting 
that it would not be safe to infer from the simple fact that the 
bishops of the third and fourth centuries were the custodians 
of church funds, that such was their special office at an earlier 
date, appeals with much plausibility to the fact that we find 
amongst the essential qualifications of a bishop in apostolic 
times, that he should be “given to hospitality,” and “not greedy 
of filthy lucre ;” that in the Szmilitudes of Hermas the bishops 
are regarded as ministers of hospitality (ix. 27) ; that according 
to Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 67) the collections of the faithful 
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were deposited with the president ; and that, in the long series 
of early ecclesiastical canons and imperial edicts, the bishop is 
regarded specially in the light of a trustee of church property. 

Mr. Hatch adduces strong evidence in support of the opinion 
that, even after the days of Cyprian, and the occurrence of 
many circumstances which tended to the subordination of the 
presbyterate to the episcopate, the difference between the two 
orders was one rather of rank than of function ; and that, even 
after the concession of the power of ordination as vested solely 
in the episcopate, that power was regarded as acquired rather 
than as originally inherent in the office. 

In respect to admission to the various orders of the ministry, 
Mr. Hatch alleges that there is no evidence of the existence, in 
the earliest period of the Church’s history, of any rule against 
the appointment of a layman to any, even the highest, offices. 
He refers to instances in which men were appointed as bishops, 
who had never been presbyters, and to other instances in which 
men were made presbyters, who had never been deacons. At 
a later period, persons were admitted to the successive grades 
of the ministry either on the same day, or at very short inter- 
vals. Mr. Hatch even refers to an edition of the “Roman 
Pontifical,” published in A.D. 1520, in which it is provided that 
a layman, or one in minor orders, if elected pope, was to be 
vested from the first in mitre and rochet, and to receive the 
instruments of the successive orders of the ministry at his fald- 
stool. It was not, Mr. Hatch observes, until the eighth century 
that ordinations per saltum began to be considered invalid, or 
were punished by deposition. We will only add, in reference 
to the form of ordination of presbyters, that Mr. Hatch observes, 
that whilst we find in the Exeter, Bangor, and Sarum ponti- 
ficals a direction that the bishop shall pronounce, at the time of 
the imposition of hands, the words, “Receive the Holy Ghost; 
whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted,” etc.; there is no 
mention of the use of such words in any of the earlier English 
ordinals, or indeed in any ordinal earlier than the twelfth 
century, or in any of the great liturgical writers of the middle 
age. 

Mr. Sinker’s articles on the “Pznula” and the “Planeta” contain 
much interesting matter. Mr. Sinker thinks it may be assumed, 
with a considerable amount of probability, that the penuda, the 
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planeta, and the casula were to all intents and purposes the 
same dress, differing only in mere points of detail. He agrees 
with the late Mr. Wharton Marriott in regarding these vest- 
ments as not being originally restricted to the use of any order 
of ecclesiastics, and even at a later period as not exclusively 
used by those of the higher orders. He considers that origin- 
ally the planeta denoted a garment of a more costly character 
than the casula, and that the latter was probably a provincial 
name for the more general expression penula, From the time 
of Plautus downwards, the Latin word penula was used to 
indicate a warm, heavy, outer garment for travelling or cold 
weather. It covered the whole person, (whence the name casza, 
the diminutive of casa, a little house), having merely a hole for 
the head to pass through, and thus not requiring any sleeves. 
It appears to have been worn as an ordinary dress of slaves 
and persons in low condition, but only under special circum- 
stances by those who were in the higher ranks of life. So late 
as the sixth century there is evidence that the planeta was not 
an exclusively clerical dress either in Rome or in Northern 
Africa, nor does there appear to be any allusion in the records 
of the first six centuries which points to the planeta as part of 
the ministerial garb of Christian clerics. “So far,” Mr. Sinker 
observes, “as it was worn by clerics, it was in virtue of their 
official rank, not their clerical profession, the privilege being 
one shared with laymen.” The earliest reference to the planeta 
as a vestment pertaining to the Christian ministry appears to 
be found in the canons of the Fourth Council of Toledo, which 
was held in the year 633 A.D. 

In regard to the meaning of the word.pathdvys, or rather 
peddvns, in 2 Tim. iv. 13, it is, as Mr. Sinker has observed, a 
doubtful question whether it is used by St. Paul to denote a 
garment of any description, or the case wherein the parchments 
lay. The reference of the Apostle to the approach of winter, 
viewed in connection with the lexicographical evidence, renders 
the former supposition more probable than the latter. And 
here, indeed, the question might have been suffered to rest, had 
it not been for the theory gravely propounded by Cardinal 
Bona, and adopted by some moderns, that the Apostle’s refer- 
ence is to an ecclesiastical garment, and that he must be 
understood as desiring Timothy to bring with him the chasuble 
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which St. Paul was accustomed to wear. How utterly remote 
such an idea was to the Christians of Tertullian’s time may be 
inferred from a casual remark which he makes in reference to 
a custom observed by some in his time to lay aside their 
penula before engaging in prayer, as the heathen did in their 
idol temples. He shows that there was no authority for the 
observance of such a custom, “ unless,” he adds ironically, “any 
one thinks that Paul, from having engaged in prayer at the 
house of Carpus, had thus left his penwla behind him” (“ De 
Oratione,” c. 15). It is obvious that the idea of the penula 
being used as a eucharistic garment was one wholly foreign to 
the mind of Tertullian. 

It is, we trust, superfluous to say that in the selection we 
have made of a few articles for special notice, it is not our 
intention to imply that those articles are entitled to precedence 
in regard to merit, but simply to convey to our readers some 
general, though very inadequate, ideas of the kind of information 
which they may expect to obtain from the volume before us. 

Did our limits permit, we would gladly extend our notice of 
this valuable contribution to our theological and ecclesiastical 
literature. But we have already exceeded the limits ordinarily 
assigned in our pages to works of this description, and we must 
once more refer our readers to the Dictionary itself, if they 
would arrive at a just estimate of its value as a work embodying 
the results of much sound scholarship, and of an amount of 
patient research which those only can appreciate who have 
been engaged in works of a similar character. 
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The Greek Church mw Hussia and Siberia. 


BY THE REV. HENRY LANSDELL, HONORARY SECRETARY OF 
THE CHURCH HOMILETICAL SOCIETY. 


V. 
THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE PEOPLE. 


IN concluding this sketch of the Greek Church in Russia and 
Siberia, it now only remains that something be said upon 
the religious life of the people. The paper hitherto has been 
supposed to combine the experience of a traveller and a 
student. I may now add that much of what I saw caused 
me pain and grief. Much of what I have read gives me 
pleasure and hope. It will be my object in this concluding 
section to sum up the whole case in a fair and honest way, 
without sparing blame or withholding praise. 

On the dark side of the Russian character are two sins which 
it shall not be mine to bring against them, but which I will 
quote from their own authorities. One of the governors of 
Siberia, in an official report concerning the morality of his 
province, writes thus: “The chief causes of crime are gam- 
bling and drunkenness.” I was told by a young nobleman that 
there are clubs in St. Petersburg, where gambling is carried on 
to a frightful extent. It is to be seen, however, everywhere, 
chiefly in the form of card playing ; and Siberia is worse than 
Russia. My fellow-passengers on the river played by day, and 
not unfrequently quarrelled by night. Even the prisoners, who 
have no money to lose, gamble away their food, and then some- 
times complain that they are badly fed! But worse than the 
gambling is the drunkenness which meets one, especially on 
festivals. It is, however, confined chiefly to men. Not that I 
would insinuate that Russia is worse than England. England 
has the unenviable notoriety of arresting in one year 203,989 
persons for crimes in which drunkenness is entered as part of 
the charges. Again, they have no town in Russia which has 
more drunken women than men, which apprehends in a single 
year 6,276 females to 5,537 males, or thirty-two drunkards a 
day! For this, alas! we must look at home——to Liverpool. 
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But still, drunkenness is a most fruitful cause of crime in 
Russia. I can present only rough estimates. A man in 
Siberia, through whose hands thousands of exiles pass yearly, 
who had books of private statistics, and whose figures were 
worthy of notice, expressed an opinion, that of the twenty 
thousand exiles, or rather less, sent yearly into Siberia, half 
were sent through drunkenness. On one occasion, in a prison, 
being shown into a room occupied solely by murderers, I was 
informed that most of them had committed their crimes when 
intoxicated. I cannot but think that the evil habits of 
gambling, drunkenness, and idleness are in part to be traced 
to the very large number of holydays in the Russian calendar, 
on many of which they abstain from work more completely 
than on Sundays. They fast long and rigorously, and then at 
the close break out in excess, 

Notwithstanding all this, however, which among them passes 
not only for less sin, but for less shame than with us, there is 
much to praise in the character of the Russian people. Let us 
first take some of their virtues which all can admire. Our 
Lord, in pourtraying the character of the righteous, says, they 
fed the hungry, gave drink to the thirsty ; took the stranger 
in: the naked they clothed, and those sick and in prison they 
visited. And the Russians do these things—some of them in 
an eminent degree. The Siberian peasantry, ere they retire 
to rest, place food outside the window for any chance hungry 
traveller, often an escaped exile, who may happen to pass in 
the night. Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, in his excellent work, says 
that, of all countries in Europe, Russia easily bears off the palm 
for hospitality, and I would add that I know no country in the 
world where a stranger is so readily taken in and ministered 
to as in Siberia; whilst, as for kindness to prisoners, it may 
perhaps surprise some to learn that an exile in the mines 
may receive visits* from his friends twenty times as often as a 
convict in England. Outside the prison doors in Russia are 
boxes to receive offerings for those confined within, and at 
Easter the prisoners, I am told, sometimes have more eges 
brought than they can eat, whilst every considerable prison 
in Siberia has a committee of outsiders who look after the 
prisoners’ welfare. Besides this, it must be acknowledged that 
the Russians are a religious people. Albeit that we should 
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think it not according to knowledge, they have a zeal of God. 
One sees this not only in the large numbers both of men 
and women who attend the churches, but in the tens of 
thousands who yearly go on pilgrimage to sacred places. 
The monks of Troitza sometimes have in summer, on a feast 
day, a thousand guests. Some of course are idle wanderers, 
going from place to place to get food ; but many walk hundreds 
of miles—nay, thousands—to redeem a vow or offer a prayer 
for something specially desired. One of the seven spiritual 
works of mercy with them is, “To pray for others to God.” I 
suppose it was this led some of the pilgrims at Troitza, when 
I gave them books, to say, “Thank you, sir, for giving us 
holy books: we and our children will pray for you, and also 
our children’s children.” Going to the White Sea, also, many 
asked my name, that they might pray for me, and one woman 
said she would buy a sacramental loaf at Solovetsk, and have 
my name commemorated in the liturgy. But in Siberia I 
met with another form of their liking for good things. I 
had occasion to send a waggon-load of books and tracts a 
distance of two thousand miles by steamer; and the owner, 
knowing that they were for distribution in the prisons and else- 
where, would take nothing for carriage, and enjoined upon his 
captain to pay every attention to “ Mr. Missionary.” On three 
other boats a separate cabin was given me at reduced rates, 
and my load of books not charged for. Would a Russian, 
not deputed by a large society, but on some pet mission of his 
own, going up and down the country in England, have received 
last year and the year before a better reception ? Would he 
have received a reception as good? Let us not then withhold 
our praise, but acknowledge, that though behind in many things, 
they are a kind, a generous, and a hospitable people, by no 
means unmindful of philanthropic effort, and at least, we may 
add, intensely ecclesiastical. : 

It is, however, with the Church that we have mainly to do, 
against which Dean Stanley brings three weighty charges— 
extravagant ritual, excessive dogmatism, and a fatal division 
between religion and morality. All these are true, and the 
latter two have been illustrated by previous remarks. Con- 
cerning the first, I will only pause to say with what thank- 
fulness one returns from the Greek Liturgy to the Book of 
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Common Prayer, in which we are not once taught to address 
in prayer any saint, however good, but only God Himself, nor 
to approach the Almighty by any mediator other than “through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

But allowing all this—and more, if needed—let us do justice 
to the Greek Church, and beware of hastily lowering it to the 
same level as the Church of Rome. The merest tiro in 
Church history knows that when the stream of Christianity had 
flowed down to the tenth century, it was no longer pure as at 
its source. But follow the stream as it branches east and west, 
and compare which of the two remains the purer. When clerical 
celibacy was imposed in the West, it was not followed in the 
East, nor was the cup denied to the Russian laity when it was 
withheld from the Roman. The Russian Church never fabri- 
cated a purgatory, and then sold indulgences to get people out 
of it. The Eastern Church has never added twelve uncatholic 
articles to the Nicene Creed, and issued the whole as binding 
upon all who would be saved. The errors of the East have at 
least the respectable age of antiquity. She has not added 
to the Christian creed novel articles such as the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin, or still less claimed a supremacy and 
infallibility which, in the early Christian councils, would need 
only to have been mentioned to have been scouted. No; ina 
very real sense it may be said that Russia has kept the faith 
as she received it. We indeed in the English Church look 
further back for our standard than the tenth century, and are 
thankful to have removed and cast away the accretions and 
impurities of those earlier ages ; but let us not be impatient 
with Russia, since we bore some of her errors as long, or longer, 
than she has done. 

But this may be said to be all negative, and much of it 
belonging to the past. Let me, then, adduce a few considera- 
tions, which seem to me to bring the Greek Church nearer to 
ourselves in two most vital points, and to afford grounds of 
hope that purer and better days may yet be hers. 

First, observe the attitude of the Russian Church to the 
Holy Scriptures. She does not forbid them, or hide them from 
the people. I have in my holidays visited prisons in Roman 
countries—in France, Austria, the Tyrol, etc.—and in some 
have found novels and abundance of secular books, but never, 
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ot almost never, have I found the Word of God for the Roman 
prisoners ; and when I have offered copies, before anything has 
been said about the versions, they have more than once been 
declined. In Russia and Siberia, on the other hand, they have 
always been accepted with thanks. But let us notice what 
I confess rather surprised me at first, namely, the place the 
Russian Church gives to the Bible in her “Treatise on the Duty 
of Parish Priests ;” a book by two Russian bishops, which has 
been adopted by the whole Sclavonian Church, and which all 
candidates for orders are required to have read, and to show their 
acquaintance with, before being ordained. The book begins by 
saying that “to teach the people is the priest’s very first duty,” 
and then (vii.) that the priest is to teach the faith and the law; 
that (ix.) “all the articles of the faith are contained in the Word 
of God, that is,in the books of the Old and New Testaments ;” 
and that (xi.) “none other books are to be held by us as Divine 
Scriptures, or called the Word of God, than the two volumes of 
the Old and New Testaments.” Again, (xiii.) that “the writings 
of the Holy Fathers are of great use..... But neither the 
writings of the Holy Fathers, nor the traditions of the Church, 
are to be confounded or equalled with the Word of God and 
His commandments; for the Word of God is one thing, but 
the writings of the Holy Fathers and traditions ecclesiastical 
are another.” And further, (xxxii.) “So great being this work 
of teaching, etc, .. . . we cannot fail to see how needful it is 
for the priest to abound both in word and in wisdom, in order 
to the well fulfilling of this his vast duty ; and the only way 
hereto is that he be skilled and almost nourished up from a 
child in Holy Scripture.” 

Here is no uncertain sound as to the theory of the Russian 
Church concerning the source whence her priests should derive 
their teaching. But now let me mention the central sun round 
which they say this teaching should revolve, the reading of which, 
unless I am mistaken, will surprise not a few. (xxix.) “Since 
the sole beginner and perfecter of our holy faith and of ever- 
lasting salvation is our Lord Jesus Christ (Heb. xii. 2), and there 
is none other name under heaven given among men whereby we 
must be saved, but only His (Acts iv. 12); since to Him give 
all the prophets witness, that through His name whosoever 
believeth in Him shall receive remission of sins (Acts x. 43), and 
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that repentance is to be preached in His name (Luke xxiv. 47), 
it is plain that in each of the above kinds of teaching, the 
priest ought to instil the knowledge of Christ Jesus, inculcate 
His doctrine, dwell on His exceeding compassion, and possess 
the soul with this truth, that Christ alone is made unto us of 
God wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption (1 Cor. 
iO)” 

“NoTE. To the truth here stated, as the very foundation of 
all, we are led by our Saviour Himself, when He saith, ‘ Thzs 
as eternal life, that they may know Thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Clwist whom Thou hast sent’ (John xvii. 3). Wherefore 
Paul, for himself and the other Apostles, saith thus : ‘ We preach 
Christ crucified, the power of God, and the wisdom of God’ 
(1 Cor. i. 23, 24). And in another place, ‘We preach Christ, 
which is the hope of glory ; warning every man, and teaching 
every man, in all wisdom; that we may present every man 
perfect in Christ Jesus’ (Col. i. 28). In pursuance of the above 
doctrine of Christ, and the example of the Apostles, every pastor 
of the Church and preacher of the Word of God, in every kind 
or branch of teaching—whether he teach faith or holy living, 
whether he correct the sinner or comfort the afflicted, and raise 
the fallen—ought, according to circumstances, to set forth at 
one time, that Christ is the Son of God, the Light of the world, 
and that he who followeth Him shall not walk in darkness; at 
another, that He is the good Shepherd, who hath laid down His 
life for the sheep; that He is the Lamb of God, that taketh away 
the sin of the world; that He is the way, the truth, and the life ; 
that He is the door, the resurrection, the awful Judge, and that 
He shall vender to every man according to his works, while upon 
such as know not God, nor obey the preaching of the Gospel, He 
shall take vengeance in flaming fire (2 Thess, i. 8); and so with 
the rest. In every case, I say, according to circumstances, he 
can implant, and is in duty bound to implant, the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus; and so all instruction, and every particular 
instruction, should be grounded on Christ ; for all that can be 
either written or said in reference to the faith and to ever- 
lasting happiness, if it be not grounded on faith in Christ, is 
unfruitful, and can never save.” 

Could anything, then, be more satisfactory than this? Is 
there a brighter gem than this to be found in our Prayer-book, 
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of which we are so justly proud? What is this but a different 
wording of the advice, repeated almost to a proverb, that the 
duty of a Christian minister is to preach Christ? But let me 
mention one thing more, as a proof that we hold very much 
more of the truth in common with the Russian Church 
than many are aware of. An extensive work is done in 
Russia by the Religious Tract Society. They sold about a 
million of tracts from 1875 to 1878. Now in Russia, as is 
well known, every book, every pamphlet, every leaflet, before it 
can be published and circulated, must receive the approval of 
the censor (I had to send to his reverence a proof even of my 
Russian visiting card); consequently, if the doctrine of what 
is printed, whether political or religious, be objectionable, its 
publication is forbidden. Further, it is pretty well known what 
kind of doctrine, and what kind only, the committee of the 
Religious Tract Society approve. Now if these two things be 
put together, and it be remembered that thousands of tracts 
are circulated in the empire which the committee approve, and 
to which the synod do not object, then it surely is pretty 
clear that the extracts I have read from the Duty of Parish 
Priests cannot be altogether a dead letter in the synod; and 
it surely calls for our deepest thanksgiving that we hold at 
least some very precious truths in common with them, and 
that we are not quite so nearly their antipodes as is some- 
times ignorantly and harshly supposed. 

In conclusion, if I were asked what I could propose for the 
revival of the Russian Church, I might perchance presume hum- 
bly to offer a few suggestions such as these: As a preparatory 
measure, I think great results might be hoped for if the besetting 
sin of the people could be vigorously and prayerfully attacked ; 
if some Father Matthew could arise and preach a crusade against 
drunkenness. The slaves of drink, in their sober moments, feel 
the galling of their chains in Russia, as they do in England. 
I was struck with this in 1878, when among my bundles cf 
twenty tracts there was one in each of a pamphlet entitled “Wine, 
the Worst Enemy of Man,” for which I was asked particularly 
again and again, as if the thought were altogether new to them. 
Another pitiable illustration was that of a man-servant in a Sibe- 
tian house where I stayed. His master had dismissed him for 
repeated fits of drunkenness, and the man had returned begging 
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to be taken back. “No,” said his master, “I warned you what 
the result would be, and what more could Ido?” “Yes, sir,” 
said the man, “but you should have given me a good thrashing.” 
And to give yet a third case, I saw a man at Irkutsk, to whom 
his master did give a good thrashing; and the man came 
back, thanked him for the beating, and promised to behave 
better ! 

But next, an intelligent knowledge of the Scriptures should 
be more widely diffused. After all the beautiful theories 
which have been brought forward, it might be expected that 
this precious book would be found everywhere. Alas! no, 
Even among the twenty folio volumes of the Church service 
books, there is not usually a complete copy of the Bible, but 
only the Gospels and certain extracts from the Old and New 
Testaments ; and I believe I am quite safe in saying that there 
are thousands upon thousands of the Russian priests who do 
not possess a complete copy of the Bible. There is grand need 
then of regular and systematic teaching of the Scriptures in 
schools, and also the consecutive reading of the whole Bible in 
a clear and distinct voice, in a language that is “ understanded 
of the people.” 

One of the crying wants of the Russian Church is that 
of preaching. This ordinance is at a very low ebb. I re- 
member, on my first visit to the Northern capital, asking an 
English friend where on the Sunday I could hear a Russian 
sermon ; to which he surprised me by replying, that since the 
morrow was not a festival, he did not suppose there would be 
a sermon preached in the whole of St. Petersburg! Whether 
he was right I cannot say; but on subsequent inquiry I have 
found that in many churches not more than three or four 
sermons a year are preached. “How often in the year does 
your father preach?” I asked of a priest’s son. “About five 
or six times,” was the reply. A country priest in Siberia, in 
answer to my question, told me that he gave the people instruc- 
tion for five or six minutes after the service on Sunday, but that 
it was complained of as “too long.” Thus I perceived that 
complaints of long sermons are not confined to England ; but 
also I came to the conclusion, in this case at all events, that 
the fault did not lie with the people, but with the preacher ; 
for in the neighbouring parish was a man who, strange to relate, 
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faade it a rule to read a sermon every Sunday, though the 
sermons were not of his own composing. But this is the only man 
in the Russian Empire I have heard of doing this. There may, 
of course, be others; but I believe it is quite the exception. 
Nor is the way by any means clear and easy, even if a man 
wishes to preach his own sermons. There are among the Church 
books certain homilies which may be read to the people, com- 
posed by eminent prelates, and couched in grandiloquent 
language ; but if their general character be like the two I have 
read, I can hardly imagine the reading of them by the priest 
to be highly conducive to edification. One of my friends, 
speaking of a Russian sermon she heard, said it was on the 
difference between old pictures and new ones, and dissuading 
the people from dissent. She ventured to speak to the priest 
on the subject, and to suggest his composing his own sermons 
from the Bible. But he said he could not: and this with many 
priests is doubtless the case. But even where a priest can do 
so, he may write his sermon, but before he preaches it, it must 
go to the consistory of his ecclesiastical superior to be approved. 
It is the prime duty of the consistory to keep the diocese free from 
heresy ; and in so doing they seem to keep out of the pulpits, 
not only the bad, but the good too ; for one has only to conceive 
the difficulties, first, of a Russian priest finding time to prepare 
sermons at all; then to send them, it may be, hundreds of miles 
to the consistory.; then to await their leisure, not to say supineness, 
in returning them, etc., etc. ; and it will be clear that the office 
of preaching could not be in circumstances much more unfavour- 
able than it now is in Russia and Siberia. An earnest, stirring 
sermon, with a fervent appeal to the heart, or infact an average 
extempore sermon, such as we are accustomed to by hundreds 
and thousands in England, is a thing, I believe, all but, if not 
quite, unknown in Russia. Hence there is lost to the Church a 
power for good that their teaching and catechizing, so far as it 
exists, cannot supply. It is high time, in fact, that a “ Church 
Homiletical Society” were formed in Russia. 

But after all, the great need of the Russian Church is a religion 
of the heart, and not merely of the letter ; in other words, a 
great outpouring of the Holy Spirit, to quicken its many forms 
and abundant ceremonies. Mr. Wallace goes so far as to say 
that to the Russian peasant, what we call “the inner life” is a 
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thing unknown, and I am afraid it is only too true. Of 
course my not speaking the language renders me almost un- 
able to judge; but in any conversations I have had through 
an interpreter, or with Russians who can speak French or 
English, I do not remember to have met with anything that 
leads me to question the general accuracy of Mr. Wallace’s 
remark, I trust it may be otherwise, and can heartily pray 
that the time may speedily come when the excellent teachings 
just quoted on the Scriptures and on Christ, may becomé to 
the Russian Church a bright and a living reality. It is 
because these teachings have been found in her books, because 
she does not oppose, even if she neglects, the more abundant 
circulation of the Word of God—in a word, because her creed 
is so much better than her practice—that I trust the day may 
arrive when the Spirit shall be poured out upon her clergy 
and her people, causing them to become pure in doctrine and 
fervid in practice, till her Church shall worthily represent a 
great people and a saintly nation. 
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IN one point, I think, we of the present day may claim to 
have advanced beyond those who were before us. We do give 
now, to the Holy Spirit, something like His proper place in the 
scheme of our religion. We no longer stop short with pressing 
the fear of God and the love of Christ; we press for depend- 
ence upon the Holy Spirit. This dependence is no longer the 
“missing doctrine” of the’ Church. We really worship the 
whole undivided Trinity ; we fully teach that in the unity of 
the Godhead three persons are to be worshipped—the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. More abundant fruit ought to 
follow upon a faith more fully preached. At once we find our- 
selves delivered from all imagined antagonism between faith 
and works: we perceive that the fruits of the Spirit are the 
crown of faith, and the best of all good works. Christ may be 
humbly said to see more of the travail of His soul, as He is 
thus recognized to be to us “wisdom and sanctification,” as well 
as redemption. We fecl that we are indeed “complete in 
Him;” for not only are we in Him, and are thereby justified, 
but He is in us, and we are thereby sanctified. This teach- 
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ing, which we address continually to our people, we find no 
difficulty in applying specially to ourselves. In our simple 
character of Christian souls, we require all that our people 
require. But we ask of our ascended Elijah an Elisha’s por- 
tion—a double measure of the Spirit—that we in St. Paul’s 
words, may “both save ourselves and them that hear us.” 
I find many passages in this same Apostle’s writings that offer 
a spiritual direction to our meditation on our ministry. Let us 
take this—‘“The spirit of power, of love, and of a sound 
mind.” Oh! what could the coldest critic miss, or the most 
fastidious require, more than the evidence of such a spirit in 
our life, and the trace of such a spirit in our work ? Which of 
us would not consider it a result remunerative of years worn 
out in pains and prayer, that this threefold spirit was acknow- 
ledged to have been won and shown by him? And yet the 
Giver of all good things giveth of the Spirit liberally to every 
one that asketh Him, and upbraideth not. We are apostolically 
encouraged to “covet earnestly the best gifts.” Let us then 
consider the blessedness of obtaining the Holy Spirit in such 
manifestations as are here described. None will be offended if 
I am led on to exhibit the faultiness of a ministry from which 
any one of these three excellences is conspicuously absent; 
and the necessary failure of a ministry in which all three are 
glaringly wanting. 

Do we hesitate at the outset as to understanding the Spirit 
here spoken of to be the personal Spirit ; the third Person of 
the Trinity, and not merely the grace and temper or the dispo- 
sition denoted by these characteristics ? I have fortified myself 
with the authority of Bishop Ellicott and the late Dean Alford 
in pronouncing for the personal Spirit ; yet I am content that 
we should apply to this passage what Bishop Lightfoot applies 
to a passage in Galatians, that “it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish the Spirit of God working in the heart of man from 
the spirit of man, when so worked upon.” I think, however, 
when we dwell on the particular verse, we shall agree that the 
present direct work of the Holy Spirit is that of which St. Paul 
is here writing. The words are found in the Second Epistle to 
Timothy, at the seventh verse of the first chapter, The 
Apostle has just bidden his own son in the faith stir up the gift 
that was in him through the laying on of his hands. Now I 
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would remind you how we to this day feel justified, “at the laying 
on of hands,” in saying, “Receive thou the Holy Ghost for the 
work committed to thee by the laying on of our hands.” And, 
seven verses further on, the Apostle writes, “That good thing 
which was committed to thee, keep by the Holy Ghost that 
dwelleth in us.’ Here, at the seventh verse, after having en- 
treated him to stir up the gift, St. Paul says the stirring will be 
so helpful to himself personally; “for the spirit given to us is not 
the spirit of fear, but of power, of love, and of a sound mind.” 
Surely, brethren, we have express reference here to that grace 
which has been given to us, to which we cling, as making us suffi- 
cient for dealing with holy things! So, as we approach the 
consideration of the passage, we gain the encouragement to 
stir up this “Charisma ”—this inestimable gift—to provoke 
one another to love and to good works. 

Only one word further, before applying this description to 
the bearing of our work upon our people. I would just say I 
am aware how this text might be treated for the spiritual good 
of the minister himself. 

“ Still steadfast set to do his part, 
And fearing most his own weak heart.”’ 

But we have now to consider the work of the Spirit dy us 
rather than zz us; on our people through us, rather than on us, 
by the Spirit Himself. Therefore I feel at liberty to treat the 
ways in which this threefold spirit will save us from just those 
‘infirmities which make the ministry in the eyes of man a 
failure, and which prevent its being accounted even by our 
indulgent Master a success. 

First, then, I have to commend a “ spirit of power,” and I 
may say this at once in commendation of such a spirit—it 
delivers from a spirit of fear and a spirit of feebleness. 1 ought 
to consider, at the very outset, the subject of fear, for St. Paul 
himself exhibits the contrast. God, he writes, “ has not given 
us the spirit of fear, but the spirit of power,” etc. Remember, 
this Second Epistle to Timothy was a personal, if we need not 
say a private, letter. It was written from a father to a son, 
from a spiritual father to a spiritual son. No doubt its counsels 
took their tone from Timothy’s own characteristics. And the 
microscopic examination in our day of all that is biblical has 
convicted Timothy of something like timidity. He was, we are 
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told, “emotional” and excitable, with a temperament exposed 
to the enticements of youthful lusts. At least this was his 
snare, and he was to guard against it, and be helped against it. 
It has been remarked that Timothy was a “woman’s child,” 
brought up by mother and grandmother. His father was a 
Gentile, probably a half-believer, possibly an unbeliever. ae 
Paul speaks of Timothy’s tears—“ mindful of thy tears.” He 
intercedes with others, that when Timothy comes to them he 
may “be with them without fear.” Timothy was to maintain 
his dignity, to hold his own, and see “that no man despised his 
youth.” The homely advice to drink a little wine for his frequent 
infirmities shows the case of one who must (as we say) take care 
of himself and keep up his strength. And now, if St. Paul 
thought of him as repeating his own experience in the city of 
Diana, and fighting with wild beasts at Ephesus, he might well 
refer Timothy to the Spirit once given to him, the Spirit of 
ghostly strength, as a defence against fear. And, say, is not 
our ministry, after all, taking into account our immunities and 
our advantages, a vocation in which the fear of man is a snare 
to us? There is a regard to man’s opinion, with a dread of 
raising men’s opposition; a nervous shrinking from ridicule 
and from censure. All this is akin to fear. The thought 
uppermost in our minds (let us confess as much to one another) 
is, What will be thought of all this? And we are indeed 
among our people “in much weakness and fear and trem- 
bling.” An apostle confesses this much of himself, and why 
should not we own the same to one another and to God? 
Brethren, let us nerve ourselves to better things by recollecting 
that with us the fear of man is a needless fear. The spirit of 
the opposite temperament, of powerful sufficiency, is offered to 
us, is given to us, And let us shame ourselves into godly 
independence—z.c., independence of man and dependence upon 
God—by reminding ourselves how much there is in our posi- 
tion to relieve us from temptation to this cowardice. We are 
not as “those who live to please, and so must please to live.” 
We are in a position of perilous security. Far from having too 
little liberty—from working, as some protest, in chains and 
bondage—bear with me if I express my opinion that we possess 
too much liberty. God help the parish—for it cannot help 
itsel{—where the incumbent neither fears God nor regards man. 
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But I would have the one fear save us from the other, or the 
one fear regulate the other. As one love monopolizes the heart, 
so does one fear. A man fearing Christ’s lightest displeasure, 
as every evening he kneels down to tell Him all he has said 
or done, need not be concerned with the praise or blame from 
men that the day’s work has received. It is indeed to him 
a small thing that he is judged of man’s judgment. We shall 
speak presently of the snare which even recklessness of man’s 
judgment may become. We may here charge ourselves, or 
charge the Holy Spirit, that we be fearless. When our course 
is run out, may some true mourner—one who often differed from 
us, sometimes opposed us, yet throughout respected us—may he 
say, as his tribute to unbending uprightness, what the Regent 
Morton said, as he looked down on the coffin of old, rugged 
John Knox, lying in its grave in St. Giles’s churchyard, Edinburgh, 
“ Here lies one who never feared the face of man.” 

Next, the spirit of power will save from /eeddeness. I con- 
fess to being more anxious to impress this point ; for is there 
not a ministry which is fairly and distinctly chargeable with being 
feeble? It may be all very correct, very respectable, and very 
regular. Nothing is omitted that is due from the minister of 
the parish. Every service is afforded that can be claimed. 
The pulpit is punctually occupied for the necessary number of 
minutes, Caution itself cannot say that the teaching is rather 
overbold. Probably the complaint is that the preaching is all 
so guarded and so trimmed, if it be not complained that the 
pulpit is occupied at all. But all is tame, colourless, and feeble. 
God’s word seems—only seems—to return to Him empty. All 
drops dead ; nothing is done at our great opportunity. Some 
would say that nothing can be expected to be done by the neat 
little compositions, open to every criticism which the cold and 
hard may pass upon them, and only aspiring to the merit of 
being “very nice sermons !” Oh for the spirit of power in that 
pulpit! Who would not cry, “ Awake, O north wind, and blow, 
O south wind; blow upon the garden, that the spices may flow 
forth.” 


< True Wind of heave, from south or north, 
For joy or chastening blow, 
The garden spices shall spring forth, 
If Thou wilt bid them flow,” 
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I do not speak concerning general reproach in this thing. 
The characteristic of the ministry in our day is zot feebleness. 
No, no; men cry out because of the strong leverage that has 
been applied to the inert mass of worldliness with which we have 
had to do. In the Church of England, the action of the heart 
to-day is strong, and every pulse in every member of Christ’s 
mystical body beats full with renovated life. But if this be the 
rule, the wide, general rule, how anxiously should the exceptions 
correct themselves! “I—I alone, with less energetic men 
around me, I am ineffective, inoperative. My plot of the vine- 
yard shows nothing but nettles and brambles, while all around 
spreads leaf, and promises fruit.” Indeed, indeed, brethren, it 
is our own fault if we are not a power, each of us in his own 
parish. It is not, however, despotic power that we ask. That 
despotism, in the words of the present Prime Minister, is ex- 
changed, even in the case of the Crown, for influence. And 
influence it is that we may have, must have. Yes, the rector or 
vicar shall be the most influential person in the parish, the one 
whose judgment and wishes are most respected. To him the 
people look up with an unanalysed, undefined respect, principally 
because he is “for them to Godward.” He is associated with 
their joys and sorrows ; he is to them the channel of most holy 
communications. Yes, again, he is one to whom they could not 
say nay, if, when urging some small compliance, or when pressing 
for some trifling gift, he were to avail himself of St. Paul’s modest 
insinuation to Philemon, “ Howbeit I do not say unto thee how 
thou owest to me thine own self besides.” 

I want to insist upon this point of inflzence. I would say, 
then, that the latest notion of clerical duty seems to me to 
emphasize this. It appears that a difference between the 
best representative clergyman of the present and of the past 
day lies in this—the active man of our own day spends him- 
self over more things. His predecessor was a good preacher, 
or a good visitor; he almost allowed himself a choice among 
different lines of usefulness. Throwing himself energetically 
into one line, he was exempt, as he and others supposed, from 
the rest. Nowadays the incumbent tries to work equally in 
each department, and we all know that parochial machinery is 
marvellously multiplied. The clergyman has his schools, his 
sick, his sermons, equally on his hands, not to include his choir, 
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his societies, his missions, his charities. I am not surprised 
that the plea should be raised against much pressure on all 
these points—* Who is sufficient for these things?” Is it not 
the teaching of Scripture and our Church that the Holy Spirit 
imparts Himself in some way to all, but in all ways to none? 
I feel all this; but the point I am endeavouring to make at 
this moment is, that from the present nature of things, the incum- 
bent grappling with all these various enterprises, will either fritter 
away his energies, and dilute his influence until it is dissipated 
to nothingness; will worry, and fret, and jade himself by 
entering into every detail; ov he will be the wise counsellor, 
director, and overseer (€miaxkozros) of all! I need not say which 
I wish him to be. It is not doubtful that the Persona Ecclesia, 
“the Good Persoune,” as Chaucer calls him, will not shrink from 
the care that cometh upon him daily of all in the Church. As 
much as this was committed to him by the bishop, who solemnly 
gave him “the rule of the Church” in any parish whatever. 
But, oh! what a spirit of power is wanted by us, that we may 
do this, or anything of this, that there may not be one feeble 
person in all our tribe! How clearly does it ask for the whole 
man! He cannot do a tenth of it, if he turn aside from his 
real life to do a certain number of days’ work in the course of 
the week. His parish must be what Aristotle called his épyor, 
not one of his mdpepya. He must come to this work direct 
from prayer, from study, from quiet, healthy recreation of mind 
and body. Influence, again, says the Greek Rhetorician is 
“Ethical.” It is the effect of the man’s own life; of his known 
interest in these things; of the sense of debt due to him for 
pains and labour and means largely bestowed upon him. The 
parishioner who feels that he does not quite agree with his 
clergyman as to the manner of doing a thing, yet feels that he 
must not oppose one who feels so warm an interest in the 
particular undertaking. This is what some call “popularity.” 
I call it “influence,” and believe it to be the right employment 
of popularity. Call it what you will, it is, I believe, within the 
reach of a minister who will face the requirement of St. Paul at 
the hand of this same Timothy—that he would give himself 
wholly to these things, that (according to the margin) his 
profiting might appear in all these things. 

“The Spirit of Love.” It will be seen at once how I think 
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to apply this second particular of Jove, as a corrective of an 
exaggerated notion that all is to be done by power, ze, by 
sheer strength of will and advantage of position. Put this 
broadly, and we may say to each hearer, “Ye have not so 
learned Christ.” They who would simply break or beat down 
all opposition must own with James and John that they know 
not what spirit they are of. Those sons of Zebedee would 
have done as apostles what was only befitting prophets. We 
who succeed apostles must keep before us the profession of one 
of the glorious company, that he was gentle in a church he had 
himself founded, and was even as a nurse with little children. 
Granted that there may be a question whether we have marked 
need at this present to apply to the Holy Spirit for more 
power, I am bold to think that there is no question that we 
need from the liberal Giver a large measure of love. For, look 
again at our most pressing circumstances. It has fallen to us 
in our day to change, and, I have no doubt, to improve many 
things. In carrying out these changes, we have been obliged 
to run counter to our people’s prejudices, as we call them; as 
they think them, their predilections and prepossessions—any- 
how, to the way they have inherited from their fathers and their 
fathers’ fathers. In these alterations there must have been 
much friction, much uneasiness, some mistakes, some things 
done wrongly in manner and in time, if rightly in principle 
and in fact. It was put on record by the late Canon Miller of 
himself, that he had never got into trouble for anything he had 
done or said, but he was able on reflection to identify the mis- 
take he had made in the way in which he had said or done that 
which had given the offence. Through such an experience as ours 
has not love been strained? Has not mistrust been engendered? 
Has not love grown cold between us and a few—just a few— 
of our people? And if there be anything of this in our neigh- 
bourhood—a dread of sacerdotalism, as a Chief Justice called 
it—is not love the fitting remedy for it all? Not more “ tact,” 
as the practical man of the world would recommend—not 
better “management” of the parish, or, poorest of praises, the 
art of getting on with, or even (save the mark) getting round 
people. No; we must speak of the spirit of Jove, believing 
that love would correct all in us. Love is not puffed up; doth 
not behave herself unseemly; seeketh not her own; beareth 
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all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. Can there be a want of confidence between minister 
and people so loving each other? Love covereth a transgression ; 
it refuseth to see a fault; it is not easily provoked ; it looketh 
not on its own things, but in fair turn on the things of others. 
All this is scriptural; and we ought to be at no loss to realize 
the way in which it would work between a people and a min- 
ister who “got himself the love of the congregation.” He, a 
much worried, much fretted man, could not be bitter with those 
who loved him at heart, and of whom he thought in the week- 
day as well as addressed on the Sunday as his “dearly beloved 
brethren.” “I cannot think,” said a friend to one whose severe, 
outspoken sermon he had just heard, slashing some special 
faults, “I cannot think how you venture to speak out like that.” 
“Ttis because my people know that I love them that they take 
it from me. It is because I love them that I can thus speak 
the truth to them in love.” Yes; a congregation learns the 
difference between a preacher who is merely scolding or argu- 
ing, and another who is perhaps a little hard and a little 
exacting, but still is wrestling with his hearers for some con- 
cession which he believes their souls’ health to require. “ Faith- 
ful are the wounds of a friend.” “Let the righteous smite me 
friendly and reprove me.” Some of us, humbled to find how 
much less happy are we than our neighbour in these en- 
counters with the faults of the age, may be told that the reason 
we cannot cast out the evil spirit is that we have not “the 
spirit of love” shed abroad in our hearts. Now in many of 
our hymnbooks there is a hymn, one verse of which runs— 
‘Gracious Spirit, Holy Ghost, 
Taught by Thee, we covet most 
Of Thy gifts at Pentecost, 
Holy, heavenly love.” 

“The Spirit of ... a sound mind.’ Your expectations of 
the precise use I shall make of this term will hardly be satis- 
fied unless you have looked closely into the very words written 
by St. Paul. It is not, as you might think, coppoovry ; nor 
are there two words, vous vytaivov to represent the “ mens sana 
in corpus sana,” which Juvenal eulogized. The word here 
written is “oappovicpds.” This is an daaé Neyouevov in the 
New Testament. It occurs nowhere else except that in Titus ii. 4 
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we have the cognate verb cwpovilew, and there we render it 
“teach to be sober.” Dean Alford would read here the spirit 
of “self-correction,” the sense given by the lexicons. Bishop 
Ellicott would read “self-control,” and it is in that direction, at 
least, that I shall follow out the expression, though I admit 
Canon Farrar would apply it to the control of others rather than 
of oneself. I desire to commend to you the gracious office of 
the Holy Spirit, as keeping our natural temperament well in 
check. Under His blessed influence we shall be subdued and 
chastened characters. He will keep us from those extremes 
which you know make an exaggerated virtue to be a vice. He 
will keep our mouth as with a bridle, and our heart with all 
diligence. The advice given by St. Paul, through Titus, to all 
young men to be sober-minded, is very nearly akin to this. In 
the original there is no more difference than between cwppovelv 
and cwdpovitew. So I fairly take the teaching, under this head 
of our subject, to be that the moderating of all tendencies, 
especially of our natural tendencies, is as much required as 
powerful loving energy. In no cowardly reefing of our sails, to 
escape the strong breath of popular clamour, would I press upon 
my brethren (may I say my younger brethren ?) the wisdom of 
referring to the Holy Spirit whether they do not sometimes allow 
themselves to dwell upon things which seem to them all-important, 
until, by contrast, they throw into the background other things 
on which St. Paul, and even our Lord, set no less value. Is 
the word of truth always rightly divided? Is not the proportion 
of the faith sometimes infringed? I do not recollect to which 
of our standard divines we owe the work called “ The Mode- 
ration of the Church of England,” but we may some of us 
recollect the lament of Queen Anne’s statesman, that he was 
“born in an age in which it was a crime to be moderate.” Yet 
is not moderation compatible with power and with love? Is 
it not the note and character of our own Church, that it is 
moderated—wisely adjusted between excess and deficiency on 
either hand? Did not holy Bishop Ken, non-juror as he was, 
declare in his will that he died “in the Holy Communion of the 
Church of England, as happily free from Puritan innovation on 
the one hand, and Romish corruption on the other”? And have 
not we had enough, in our own day, of excitement and of strife, of 
miseries, disunions, and associations ? Cannot we now apply our- 
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selves more diligently to the no less exciting work of saving souls 
by supplying all means of grace while (in the words of Archdeaccn 
Hardwicke, describing the character of the Church of England) 
we “subordinate even the sacraments to the Saviour 2 ee EES 
great assistance towards this end I believe to be found in 
throwing ourselves heartily into that work which is open to us, 
I mean the work upon individual souls ; the bringing of them 
in one by one, and presenting them to Christ as fresh mercies 
granted to us, So we are released from exclusive attention to 
the corporate work of the Church or the welfare of our people, 
solely as a congregation. In this individual work we find some 
one man without God in the world. In St. Paul’s word, he is 
aOeos, a real “atheist.” Of course he is without Christ, and 
without hope beyond the world. As we wrestle with him, or 
with Satan for him, I doin my heart believe we lose the feverish 
excitement about this or that burning question. Our own 
mind becomes sound as we set ourselves to cure his total 
unsoundness, to bring him to the feet of Jesus in his right 
mind. And the blessed reaction upon ourselves is intensified 
as we go to sick rooms and death-beds. We see men and 
women pass hence in God's faith and fear, sustained by their 
hope, and leaning on their Beloved, who, perhaps, through all 
their lives, have not viewed things exactly as we view them. 
And again, it is wholesome, sobering, and sweetening to see 
what really “brings peace at the last.” 

I must illustrate this by what passed between myself and my 
first curate, now long since at rest with Christ. He was a man 
at whose feet I should think it high promotion to sit in heaven. 
He was exercised by the questions which have disturbed many 
of our brethren, and overthrown the faith of some. His excla- 
mation used to be, “ Thank God, thank God, I have parish work 
to do” He felt the danger it was to him to read the stirring 
pamphlet, attend the full meeting, and listen to the most rash 
of our advisers making a most violent unconsidered speech. He 
felt the cadpovio pos it was to him to go into a Hertfordshire 
hamlet, and spend half an hour with some one “in life’s stillest 
shade reclining, in desolation unrepining ;” then to pass from him 
to another who seemed to challenge the young curate to try 
whether his zeal for his Master was a match for the difficulties 
the poor shallow man had discovered in his Bible; then, once 
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more, before he got home, to see if his patience and gentleness 
could make an impression on the crass, dense stupidity of an 
untaught boor. Ah, yes, indeed; for young and old, for curates 
and for incumbents, it is well that there is “ parish work to do.” 

Dear brethren, I have every confidence in work, if it be 
healthy, patient, unselfish work. For myself, I would say, in 
words still taken from the lettters to Timothy, I thank God that, 
putting me into the ministry, He has enabled me, through nearly 
forty years, to serve the best of Masters in a service that is 
perfect freedom. I cannot conceive greater happiness than to 
believe that we are so decidedly on the Lord’s side that all 
things must work together for our good. As the Lord’s will 
is done on earth, so our earthly work is advanced. It is, 
however, the fault—the necessary fault—of such a paper as 
this, that every statement has to be carefully counterbalanced. 
So I have to guard against its being thought that my view 
of ministerial /fe supposes it to be all ministerial work. I 
must defend myself, beforehand, against the charge of fostering 
that busy, driving, over-bustling activity, whose reproach it is 
that it gives no time for study, no room for prayer, no space 
for reflection. Iam at least sensible of the absolute necessity 
for all three things. I am confident our Master would say, 
“These things oughtest thou to have done, yet not leave the 
others undone.” I maintain that the joint discharge of all real 
duties is possible. Lord Bacon has said that the perfect man is 
he who unites the practical and contemplative sides of character. 
Sir Robert Peel, when Prime Minister, said he believed the 
busiest man had always the most leisure. Certainly, it wants 
neither philosopher nor statesman to show us that the man who 
has no time at all for anything is the man who has the least to 
do, and who does the least. In the very nature of the gift here 
commended, I find a pressing reason to ask for some repose, 
Some pause, some break, in the most devoted activity. We are 
thinking all this time of something that is to be received from 
on high, This thought at once suggests a passive, quiescent 
state—a putting ourselves into what some would call a condition 
of receptivity. It has been poetically said that the waves of the 
sea, while tossed and tumultuous, reflect none but broken images. 
The waters must be smooth and unruffled, to give back to the 
sky a placid picture of the moon that shines down placidly upon 
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them ; so, if the Spirit is to witness to our spirit, then our spirit 
must be in some hushed expectancy of the heavenly commu- 
nication. If the voice is to be deard when it speaks, there must 
be raised first the humble request, “Speak, Lord, for Thy 
servant heareth.” As Keble says— 
‘¢ We ask deep silence in the heart, 
For thought to do her part.” 
For these silences of the soul, not only may exceptional seasons 
be blessed, but there should be arranged by ourselves, for our- 
selves, frequent times of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord. Our own Church services, yes, our daily services, miser- 
ably attended as they may be, afford such useful moments. 
The Holy Communion is a special strengthening and refreshing 
of our soul; but beside all these we must often “commune with 
our own heart in our chamber, and be still.” We are not as the 
first disciples, to whom it was said, “Come ye into a desert 
place yourselves apart, and rest awhile.” We have our homes, 
and our studies in our homes. We have our quiet walks, 
perhaps our very particular paths, of which it might be said, as 
was said of one shrubbery walk in Bickersteth’s Garden at 
Watton, “ How full must that walk be of the sacred meetings 
which a man of God has had there with his God apart!” If 
we know where to look for them, we shall find Sabbaths in our 
weeks, though happily every day with us may be a Lord’s day. 
Still may there be in our lives, evening hours like to those 
<‘ Hours for heavenly musing made, 
When Isaac walked, and Daniel prayed ; 


When Abraham’s offering God would own, 
And Jesus loved to be alone.” 


As I end, let me set before you more distinctly that it is not 
the acquisition of a fresh gift that is recommended. It is the 
full improvement of that which was long ago communicated. 
“The Spirit which God gave us” (edwxer, the aorist) was the 
spirit of power, etc. It is “stirring up” that is wanted. It is 
reviving and relighting a lamp, that has died down into the 
socket; it is rekindling a fire which has burned down into 
ashes; but, amid the embers, still exists the spark of heat or 
light. I ventured just now to speak with emphasis to the 
younger. Will not my own contemporaries, the elder brethren, 
sympathize with me as I bewail the difficulty, after years and 
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years of unmarked service, to feel the strong impulses with 
which we set out on our ministry? What reason have we to 
cry out at times, Oh that I were as in days past! There is 
s0 much in the periodical returns of our duties, our weekly 
services, and visits, to make our daily round a very common 
task, and to sink us and it into a mere routine of formal calls 
and old sermons. Where, oh where, are the godly motions of the 
Spirit, which at the time of our ordination did really seem to us 
to justify the answer that we “trusted we were moved by the 
Holy Ghost” to take up this great office and ministration >? We 
may not forget that it was to Timothy’s successor at Ephesus 
(if it was not, as some think, to Timothy himself) that the 
Lord of the Churches sent the message, “I know thy works, and 
thy labour, and thy patience, and how thou canst not bear them 
that are evil; nevertheless I have against thee that thou hast 
Left thy first love.” Well, we will strive against this declension. 
We will try and bear fruit in our old age, that we may be well- 
liking. We will vie with the youngest in warm interest for all 
that concerns Christ, or that which is His. We will, as Addison 
recommends, honour the young men, that they may honour us. 
We will learn of them gladly where they have been shown how 
to do many things better than in our uninstructed days we were 
taught to do. We both younger and elder may profitably 
remember that a “scribe rightly instructed to the kingdom of 
heaven brings forth out of his treasures things new ad old.” ° 
And we know that the true is in a sense always new, if the new 
be not always true. Agreeing on these points, we may show to 
the laity how good and pleasant a thing it is to dwell together 
in unity. Our churches will then have rest, and be edified, and, 
walking in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, be multiplied. May 
we contribute to such a blessed result, if only by our prayers ! 
and what prayer better than this taught us by one who did not 
himself conform to our ways ?— 
‘© Revive Thy dying churches, Lord, 
And bid our drooping graces live, 


And more that energy afford 
A Saviour’s blood alone can give, 
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Outlines of Sermons 
from the Alternatibe Ghening Lessons, ete. 


The figures in square brackets, thus, [6] refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 


October 31st. 


The Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 


Ep. Phil: iii. 17—21. Gos. Matt. xxil, 15-22. Ps, exiiv.—el. 
Less. Hosea xiv. I—9; 2 Tim. ii. 1—26 ; Joel il, 21—32, or ili, Q—21 5 
Luke xxi. 5—38. 


REASON FOR DECISION. 


BY THE REV. S. J. HULME, M.A., RECTOR OF BOURTON-ON-THE-WATER, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


JOEL iii. 14.—‘‘Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decision: for the day of the 
Lord is near in the valley of decision.” 
Wuat is here called “the valley of decision” (2.e., of sharp judgment), 
is called in ver. 12 “the valley of Jehoshaphat ” (God judgeth). This 
was locally the valley of Kidron ; the later associations of which (for 
Gethsemane was there) throw back light upon its use here figuratively, 
to localise a great spiritual crisis. 

The prophet has before him a vision of vast multitudes of men gathering 
to this valley. Who are they? and why are they come? 

To answer these questions, we must go to the preceding context. But 
to that a few words of introduction must first be said. 

The prophets show themselves to be taught of God in the (r) breadth 
and (2) extent of their visions. 

(1) While speaking to their own nation only, they announce God’s 
dealings with all the world. (2) They look forward into the distant 
future—to the end of time. The whole drama of the world is unrolled 
before them. 

But that drama, not as it appears in its successive stages to the eye of 
man, but as it is ordered by the counsel of God—not the apparent but 
the real history of the world ; the working out of God’s purposes through 


the conflicting wills of men. 
God has His own servants among men, through whom He fulfils His 
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purposes. But man also thwarts those purposes—fights against God 
(Acts iv. 25—28, v. 39). And so from time to time God specially 
interferes, either (1) to enlighten or encourage His own when the adver- 
sary is too strong for them, or (2) to overthrow those who are opposing 
His will. (Prophecy, miracles, acts of revelation, all come under this 
principle.) 

The final interference, bringing about the catastrophe of the great 
human drama, is what is meant in the text by “the day of the Lord.” 

We have, then, in this chapter, a vision described, which passed before 
the mental eye of Joel, of the final judgment of mankind, and of that 
which ts to precede tt. 

1. The wickedness of the earth is full; the tares have grown with the 
wheat, and God summons His adversaries to a final conflict with Him. 
He challenges them to war (ver. 9; comp. Isa. viii. 9) [72]. 

2. Drawn by a mighty influence which they cannot resist, ‘‘ multitudes ” 
come, troop upon troop,—those who have been the enemies of God,—to 
the place whither He has summoned them to stand before Him for’ 
judgment, “the valley of decision.” 

3. The powers of nature sink and fade before the presence of the glory 
of God (ver. 15; comp. Matt. xxiv. 29, 30). The voice of God is heard 
terrible to His enemies (ver. 16; comp. 1 Thess. iv. 16). 

4. But the Lord shall be “the hope” and “the strength” of His own 
people (ver. 16). Like Egypt and Edom (ver. 19), the might of His 
adversaries is broken for ever. His people shall be holy, the Lord shall 
reign over them in peace, and they shall dwell with Him for evermore. 
The mighty organ-burst of the opening of the vision dies away into a soft 
and gentle harmony. 

Application. 

1. Let us reflect on the great issues of good and evil which are working 
themselves out in the world. 

2. Let us contemplate the predicted end, the final victory of Christ 
and His people. 

3. Which side are we taking in the conflict? Are we preparing for 
ourselves a place among the “ multitudes” who will be brought to “the 
valley of decision,” to whom the voice of God will be terrible as the roaring 
of a lion ? or will the Lord be in that day our hope, our strength, and 
our salvation ? [73] [74.] 
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November 7th. 


The Cwenty-fourth Sunday atter Trinity. 


Zp. Col. i. 3—12. Gos. Matt ix. 18—26. Ps, XXXV.—XXXVil. 
Less, Amos iii, I—15 3 Philemon i. 1—25 ; Amos v. I—27, or ix. I—I5 3 
Luke xxiii, 50—xxiv, 12, 


THE LORD ARISING TO JUDGMENT IN HIS CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. W. W. TYLER, VICAR OF TANNINGTON AND 
BRUNDISH, SUFFOLK. 
Amos ix. 1.—‘‘/ saw the Lord standing upon the altar.” 
Text very striking. Most solemn consideration, when God will no 
longer tolerate sin, nor allow sinners to trifle with His majesty. 


I. Dwelling-place of the Most High—His Church. 

1. No Church is His without Him (Rev. iii. 2, 3, 9). 2. High pri- 
vilege to have Him so nigh (Deut. iv. 7). 3. Continuous realization of 
His presence by Israel (Exod. xl. 38). 4. Peculiar abiding-place in 
Holy of Holies (Exod. xxv. 2o—22). 5. And afterwards incarnate in 
the Holy One (John i. 14). 6. Future tabernacling (Rev. xxi. 2). 

But in text God is still in Temple. (Critics differ whether “ the altar” 
at Bethel or Jerusalem ; but God is not a God of wilful schism or Bethel 
idolatry.) 


II. His presence in the Church realized [75]. 

1. Always by a spiritual discernment (1 Cor. il. 14). 2. Sometimes 
by outward signs (1 Kings vill. 10, 11; xix. 12). His word, ordinances, 
blessings, visitations, etc. 3. But in text, “TJ saw the Lord.” Thus 
Moses (Exod. xxxiii. 18), Isaiah (vi. 1), (Acts vil. 56, Ix. 3; 66G,) 

III. The Lord come out of His abiding-place. 

No longer “dwelling between the cherubims” (Ps. Ixxx. 1), but 
“standing upon the altar” (unusual place), near the worshippers, ready 


to depart. 
1. Because of spirit of infatuation. Israel often acted as if God were 


bound to remain while semblances only of religion existed (e.g., Numb, 
xvi. 3; Matt. iii. 9, v. 20). 2. Because of idolatry and other sins, 
Sin ever linked with judgment. 3. God’s judgments often begin at 
house of God (1 Pet. iv. 17). Hence, early official act of Jesus Christ 
(John ii. 15), repeated before His death (Mark xi. 15). 4. Our expect- 
ancy and duty (Mark xiii. 33, etc. ; Rey. xxii. 20). 


IV. The Lord uttering His judgments against sin. 
1, Spared not His own Son, “made sin” (Zech. xill. 7). 2. Spared 
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not the heathen (Amos i., ii.), nor religious professors (vi. 1), nor any, 
great or small (ix. I. Heb. “capitals” and other parts). 3. Note 
remarkable parallelism. In chap. iv. we read of five judgments— 
starvation, plague, war, etc., and five repetitions of “Yet have ye not 
returned unto Me.” Therefore the climax, “ Prepare to meet thy God.” 
So the visions of chaps. vil. 1, 4, 7; viii. 1, culminate in ix. 1, “I saw 
the Lord,” etc. 4. Observe the many “I wills” of judgment and 
power. How remarkably fulfilled in dispersion, etc. 5. Yet “remem- 
bering His mercy.” A remnant to be saved (ver. 9) and to be 
regathered (ver. 11—15). 

Application. 

r. Ministerial duty (2 Cor. v. 11; Rom. ii. 1—12). 

2. If the Lord be among us, is His presence honoured? How? 
when? where? In His sanctuary, ordinances, visitations, etc. ? 

3. Our acknowledgments (Ps. l. 23, cxvi. 12—15; Rev. xix. 5, 6). 


November 14th. 
The Thenty-tith Sunday after Trinity. 


Ep. Rom. xii. 16—21. Gos. Matt. viii. 1-13. Pos. Ixxi.—lxxiv. 
Less, Micah iv. 1—v. 7; Heb. viii. 1—13 ; Micah vi. 1—16, or vii. I—20$ 
John iv. I—39. 


SUBMISSION UNDER CHASTISEMENT. 


BY THE REV. NORMAN D. J. STRATON, M.A., VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, AND 
RURAL DEAN. 

Mricau vii. 9.—“Z will bear the indignation of the Lord, because I have sinned 
against Him, until He plead my cause, and execute judgement for me: He will bring 
me forth into the light, and I shall behold His righteousness. 

Introduction. 

Give brief outline of circumstances under which text was spoken. 

Micah prophesied more than 700 years B.C., at a time immediately 
preceding capture of Samaria by Assyrian king. 

He was not a prophet of Israel, but a prophet of Judah, and though he 
foretold destruction of Samaria, his great object was to warn Judah of 
the punishment wherewith God would visit her ungodliness. 

A time of grace, however, would be granted, but a day would come 
when she too, like Israel, would be swept away; and yet, in the end, 
he foresaw the Jewish Church would be restored. 

This in the main is the burden of Micah’s prophecy, and here, in the 
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last chapter of his book, he gives expression to the spirit in which his 
Church would meet her trial. 

Most writers agree that the prophet speaks as the mouthpiece of the 
Church. 

The time would come when she would sit down by waters of Babylon 
and weep, and being deeply conscious of her provocations and the 
justice of God’s anger, even though her oppressors treated her unjustly, 
she would say, in language of text, “I will bear,” etc. 

Let us transfer this language from the lips of the Church to the lips 
of the individual Christian, and consider it as an indication of a spirit 
which needs to be more largely cultivated. 

Notice in this point of view— 

I. Determination to be cultivated under trial. ‘I will bear, 
etc... . against Him” [76]. 

Two kinds of indignation spoken of in Scripture. Of one it is said, 
“ Who can stand before His indignation?” (see Nahum i. 6 ; Jer. x. 10.) 
Of the other, the Church says, “I will bear it.” 

Distinguish further between these. 

The one, fiery wrath of an offended King; the other, chastening 
displeasure of a loving Father. The one, hot anger, which utterly con- 
sumes ; the other, loving correction, which melts, refines, and purifies. 
The one, expression of God’s terrible wrath ; the other, exercise of His 
paternal love. And while before one (launched only against the finally 
obdurate) none can stand, before the other, that we may be partakers of 
His holiness, God yearns that we may bow. 

Such chastisement foretold (Ps. Ixxxix. 30—34 ; Heb. xii. 6; dev. 
iil, 19). 

It is when the Christian comes to see this (when he sees this chasten- 
ing displeasure issuing from a Father’s wounded love, with a view to 
bring him back to it), that he says, “ I will bear the indignation of the 
Lord” [77]. 

But something more: “I will bear this, because I have sinned against 
Him.” I will bear it, because it is less than I deserve. 1 will bear it, 
because I know who sends it, and the object He has.in view. Striking 
illustration, 2 Sam. xvi. 5—14. Shimei’s conduct bad, base, cowardly. 
We cannot wonder David’s friends desired to slay him. But David 
sees in him the instrument of God’s indignation, and says, “ I will bear 
it, for the Lord hath bidden.” Recollect God’s indignation may fall 
on us through others, or come direct from Him. But, in any case, 
here is the determination we should cultivate, “ I will bear the indig- 
nation of the Lord, because I have sinned against Him.” 
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Il. Limit of endurance to be proposed. “ Until He plead 
my cause, and execute judgment for me.” 

We cannot read these words, and fail to see that in the trials which 
the Church had schooled herself to bear, much of harshness, injustice, 
and wrong. ‘This alone to be explained by the fact that God permits 
others to afflict us, whose purpose is different to His own. 

Thus Psalm Ixxvi. ro teaches that though the wrath of man is hateful, 
God makes it subservient to His wise purposes, and restrains its exercise. 

In every case, then, of this kind, we should distinguish between man’s 
purpose and God’s purpose, or patience is beyond our reach. 

What we need is to discern that a just and gracious God overrules and 
imposes a limit, and then we shall be able to say, ‘I will bear, etc. 

. until He plead,” etc. [78]. 

Illustrations of God’s pleading after the appointed limit. 

1. Joseph. Not, so far as we know, for any special sin, but perhaps 
on the principle indicated in John xv. 2 (“Every branch that beareth 
fruit,” etc.), we see Joseph subjected to severest trial; sold into slavery ; 
falsely accused ; unjustly punished ; iron enters into his soul. But mark 
the limit, “ Until the time that His word came,” etc. (Ps. cv. 19). Mark 
also God’s pleading of his innocence; so effectual that he is raised to 
highest honour, and so complete that those who sold him cry, “ We are 
verily guilty ” (Gen. xlii. 21). 

2. Israel in Egypt. Pharaoh had Ais purpose in afflicting Israel—to 
extirpate ; God had His—to discipline, and train, and teach His power. 
Mark (r) the limit (Gen. xv. 13, 14), and (2) the execution of judgment. 
(Exod. xiv.) 

If, then, besides looking at man’s purpose, we will train ourselves to 
look at God’s purpose, and also for God’s limit, we shall be able to 
appropriate language of text, and so follow example of Christ, who, 
under trial, committed Himself to Him that judgeth righteously. 


III. Expression of confidence to be maintained. “He will 
bring me forth . . . light . . . righteousness,” 

1, Observe meaning of language. Obviously figurative: Sorrow, 
trouble, desolation (whether temporal or spiritual) continually spoken 
of as “darkness,” and reverse as “light” (Job iii. 4; Joel ii. 2; Ps. 
cxil. 14). But, when the proper season comes, God fulfils His promise 
to make darkness light before His servants, by turning doubt into con- 
fidence, affliction into prosperity, sorrow into joy; and He brings them 
forth into the light by removing their burdens, making clear their way, 
vindicating them from false charges, and revealing, at least in some 
measure, the reason and benefit of their grief (Heb. xii. rz), 
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But again, “I shall behold His righteousness.” This righteousness 
is God’s rectitude, equity, and faithfulness to His promises. 

2. Observe ground of confidence. 

Many of God’s promises raise hopes for this life (Ps. xxvii. 13), which 
we may look forward to with confidence to see fulfilled. 

At all times must we ¢vwst that “ God is righteous in all His ways ;” 
but he who trains himself to say, “I will bear,” may also add, in much 
holy confidence, even as regards this life, “I shall see;” for He is the 
Great Unchangeable, of whom the Church here says that, after trial, 
‘He will bring me forth into light, and I shai behold His righteous- 
ness” [79]. 


Conclusion.—Let us read the Old Testament Scriptures, not only as a 
reliable history of the past, but to increase our confidence that as God 
dealt with His Church and individuals in olden time, so will He also 
deal with His servants now; for He is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. 


November 2tst. 
The Twenty-sixth Sunday utter Crinity. 
Ep. Jer. xxiii. 5—8. Gos, John vi. 5—14. Pss. CV. —CVi. 


Less. Eccles. xi. 1—xii. 14; Heb. xiii. 1-25 ; Hag. ii. 1-9, or Matt. iii, I—iv. 6; 
John vil. I—24. 


THE ENCOURAGING ASPECTS OF GOD’S JUDGMENTS. 


BY REV. C. APPLEYARD, B.A., INCUMBENT OF JESUS’ CHURCH, TROUTBECK, 
WESTMORELAND. 


ZEPH. iii. 8-10.—‘* Wait ye upon Me, saith the Lord, until the day that I rise up.” 


Introduction. 

Zephaniah, the last of the minor prophets before the captivity of the 
two tribes, prophesied when the good young king Josiah was endeavouring 
to reform the religious and the political life of his people. He predicts 
the time when all the earth, and Jerusalem in particular, as a punishment 
for the sins of idolatry, should be “devoured with the fire of God’s 
jealousy.” Terrible indeed is the recital; but, at the same time, the 
prophet is led by the Spirit of God to testify, for the encouragement of 
the faithful ; that these judgments shall be as “clouds big with mercy.” 
And now, in this the latter portion of his prophecy, in language pathetic, 
awe-inspiring, and sublime, Zephaniah foretells “ the restitution of all 
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things,” when “all the ends of the world shall remember themselves, and 
turn unto the Lord ” (Ps. xxii. 27). Consider, as set forth in the text,— 


I. The beneficent end which the Almighty has in view 
in sending the judgments referred to. 

1. The conversion of the heathen. 

2. The bringing back of the dispersed of Judah, by the Gentiles 
(v. 10; see Isa. Ixvi. 20). 

(1.) The general statement here made is a prophecy of the conversion 
of the heathen. Observe that it is here distinctly affirmed that God 
Himself will accomplish this wonderful work ; and He will do it in His 
own good time and way; and “the judgments of God,” the hindrances 
and delays, which we are wont to deplore, are, we must remember, 
parts of the very process by which the work will be done, and the day 
ushered in, when all men “shall draw near unto God” (Isa. xxix. 13). 

(2.) This is the very conclusion to which the apostle St. Paul comes, 
and is the explanation of an enigma: “ How is it,” St. Paul argued, “that 
the Jews refuse the gospel, and the Gentiles accept it?” And the 
answer is given, in words which are indeed but a prosaic commentary 
on the poetic utterances of Zephaniah, thus, “For as ye in times past 
(ye Gentiles) were disobedient to God, yet now, by their disobedience, 
have obtained mercy: even so have these also now been disobedient, 
that by the mercy shown to you they may obtain mercy” (Rom. xi. 
30, 31). 


II. The great effects which will follow the conversion 
and restoration as here predicted. 

1. God will turn to the nations (the people) a pure language (Heb., 
a pure lip), and— 

2. The nations of the world shall all call upon the name of the Lord, 
and serve Him with one consent (Heb., with one shoulder). 

(1.) There is great beauty and force in the original, as here spoken, 
and we may see in it the dignity which, in God’s sight, attaches to the 
cleansed and sinless lip. 

The heathen and the Jews, who had lapsed into idolatry, had “ by 
contact with the unclean thing” become impure. But the days are 
here anticipated, when the Jews shall have emerged from the refining 
fires of Babylon, with hearts from which the dross of idol impurities has 
been burnt out; and when the Gentiles, converted by “the faithful 
remnant,” shall become an holy offering unto the Lord. 

Hence also we may learn the great importance which God attaches 
to the use we make of our powers of speech, And this is so because— 


ll 
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a. Our words are indicative of character. f. Of their (great) power 
for good or evil. y. God gives us speech, that its best and holiest 
services may be dedicated to Him. 8. By our words we shall be jus- 
tified, and by our words be condemned (Matt. xii. 37) [80]. 

(2.) To serve Him with one consent (Heb., with one shoulder). This 
figure is a very striking and suggestive one, and is here employed 
to represent all the nations of the world as bearing, with shoulder level 
to shoulder—one common burden—the law of love and dutiful obe- 
dience to Almighty God (Jer. xxxil. 39)- 


Ill. The lessons to be drawn from the declared purpose 
of Almighty God. 

‘These are— 

1. Patience under the judgments of God. 

2. Faith in the promises of God. 

3. Encouragement from the partial fulfilment of the different judg- 
ments and promises of God. 

The survey taken by Zephaniah is a very extensive one: he foresees 
not only the return from Babylon, the conversion of the Gentiles, and 
“the bringing back” of the Jews by the converted Gentiles, but gathered, 
so to speak, into one focus, he foresees the fulfilment of all past and 
present and future judgments, of all past and present and future pro- 
mises, consummated not in the temporary sojourn of the Messiah upon 
earth, not in any events of which Jerusalem below will be the theatre, but 
in the Zion above; whither the redeemed of the Lord shall return and 
come with singing; and where, with pure tongue, and in one united 
service, angels and men of every kindred and nation shall worship their 
God in the ritual of a sinless obedience and an unwearied love. 


(ee eee 


THE BUILDING OF THE SPIRITUAL TEMPLE: ITS 
HINDRANCES AND ITS ENCOURAGEMENTS. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES A. HEURTLEY, D-D+ CANON OF CHRISTCHURCH, 
LADY MARGARET PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY, OXFORD. 


Haccat ii. 4.—‘* Be strong, O Zerubbabel, saith the Lord ; and be strong, O Foshua, 
son of Josedech the high priest ; and be strong, all ye people of the land, saith the Lord, 
and work: for Iam with you, saith the Lord of hosts.” 

Tur prophet Haggai was sent to stir up and encourage the Jews in the 
rebuilding of their temple. 

Fourteen years had now passed since the foundations were laid amid 
the tears of the few aged men who remembered the former structure and 
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the rejoicings of the rest (Ezra iii, 1o—13). But the work had no sooner 
been begun than it was opposed by the Samaritans, who, through their 
misrepresentations, first to Ahasuerus and afterwards to Artaxerxes, con- 
trived to stop its progress (Ezra iv.). The last-mentioned king was now 
dead, and his edict of prohibition was no longer of force. But the Jews, 
discouraged by the opposition they had experienced, were in no heart to 
resume the work. They had settled down into acquiescence in things 
as they were, and had turned themselves to their own personal affairs 
(Hag. i. 2, 4). But those affairs had not prospered, and it was of God 
that they had not (i. 2—11, ii, 14—19). At this juncture, Haggai was 
sent to rebuke their lukewarmness ; and when God had made His words 
effectual (i, 12—14), and they had been roused to exertion, then, to cheer 
and encourage them in their labour (il. 2, etc.). 

One particular, and the most signal particular, in that encouragement, 
is the great prophecy which marks the limit of time within which the 
Messiah was to appear (ii. 6—g). The second house was to be filled 
with a glory which should exceed that which had filled the former—a 
prophecy which was verified first in the personal presence of the incarnate 
Saviour in the material temple, and then in the descent of the Holy 
Ghost at:Pentecost, which filled the spiritual temple, of which the material 
temple was a type. Note the remarkable correspondence between the 
setting up of the tabernacle (Exod. xl. 34, 35), the dedication of 
Solomon’s temple (2 Chron. v. 13, 14; vii. 1, 2), and the inauguration 
of the Christian Church (Acts ii. 2, etc.). 

The material temple has its antitypes first in the Christian Church 
(1 Cor. ili. 16; Eph. ii. 21, 22), secondly in each individual Christian 
(x Cor. vi. 19). And it might be profitable to trace first in the one, then 
in the other, analogies suggested by the message which it was given to 
Haggai to deliver. But we must narrow the subject, and confine our- 
selves to the latter— 

The building of the spiritual temple in the case of the individual 
Christian. 

I. Its hindrances. 

1. From without: such as (1) Open opposition. (2) Simulated 
friendship (Ezra iv. 2, etc.). (3) Ridicule. (4) Evil example: the fall, 
possibly the apostasy, of some once had in reputation. 

2. From within: such as (1) Absorption in secular pursuits (Hag. 
i.9). (2) Luxury and self-indulgence (ver. 4). (3) Indolence and the 
love of ease. (4) Procrastination—“ the time is not come” (ver. 2). 

II. God’s displeasure manifested. 

1. By temporal chastisements, nothing prospering (i. 6—9, ii. 15—17). 
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The wealth which should have furnished offerings for God and for His 
poor often diminished by law-suits, medical charges, losses, etc. And 
even where it is otherwise, there is no real enjoyment (Prov. xv. 17). 

2. By spiritual declension. God’s blessing withheld. The Holy Spirit 
withdrawing His influence more and more. The world, the flesh, and 
the devil regaining their lost ground correspondently. Increasing pre- 
valence of bad tempers, evil lusts, etc. Religious services polluted and 
unacceptable (ii. 14). 


III. These chastisements are God’s call to ‘“‘ consider our 
ways ’”’ (i. 5). 

1. Our own ways, by self-examination. 

2. And that with special reference to God’s ways, z.¢., His dealings 
with us in this or that instance. 


IV. The encouragement held out where such ‘ considera- 
tion’”’ has produced a sincere purpose of amendment. 

1. “I am with you” (i. 13, li. 4). 

2. “My Spirit remaineth with you ;” and that, “according to the word 
that I covenanted with you” (ii. 5). 

3. “From this day will I bless you,” from the moment that you enter 
on the work in good earnest (ii. 19). 

4. Therefore “ fear ye not,” but go forward hopefully, and with assured 
confidence (ii. 5). 

5. Even ver. 7 shall have its fulfilment : 

(x) In the presence of the Saviour (comp. John xiv. 21). 

(2) In the indwelling of the Spirit (John xiv. 17; Gal. iv. 6). 

(3) In the peace consequent thereon (John xiv. 27; Phil. iv. 7). 


THE RISING OF THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
BY THE REY. A. R. SYMONDS, VICAR OF WALMER, DEAL. 


MAL. iv. 2.—‘‘ But unto you that fear my name shall the Sun of righteousness arise 
P ‘ i : 4. is 
with healing in His wings; and ye shall go for th, and grow up.as calves of the stall. 


Att nature is laid under contribution to furnish emblems of Christ in 
His Person and offices. From the heavens above and earth beneath, 
names and titles are borrowed figuratively descriptive of some glory 
belonging to Him, or some blessing derived from Him. > Here the great 
luminary of the heavens used as a symbol of Messiah in the brightness 
and blessedness of His coming. 

Primarily, no doubt, it is to the second advent our text refers. Like, 
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however, so many Messianic prophecies, it is applicable to both advents. 
And this because of the intimate relation between the two. The grace 
of the one will culminate in the glory of the other. The glory of the 
second will be the consummation of the grace of the first. It was the 
rising of the Sun of righteousness when Christ appeared as the Light of 
the world, revealing pardon, peace, liberty, and joy. It will be the 
rising of the Sun of righteousness in full meridian splendour, when He 
shall appear the second time to complete the salvation of His saints, and 
to be glorified in them (Heb. ix. 28; 2 Thess. i. 10). 

Let us now consider the import of the figure. 

I. What the sun is in the natural world, that Christ is in the spiritual, 
the source and centre of its light and life. Do any no longer sit in 
darkness ? it is because this Sun has risen on them. Once darkness, 
now light in the Lord. Jesus has shone in on their souls ; in His light 
they now see light (Eph. v. 8; Isa. ix. 2; Ps. xxxvi. 9). 

II. The peculiarity of His brightness indicated. Christ is the Sun of 
righteousness. Herein intimated what He is in Himself, what He is to 
His péople. 

1. He is Righteousness. And that not in His essential Deity only, 
but in His mediatorial person and work as the God-man. In Christ is 
righteousness embodied, exhibited as a living reality. He fulfilled all 
righteousness. 

2. But as the sun not only zs light, but gzves light, so Christ is not only 
righteous Himself, but He makes His people righteous. He is “ THE 
LORD THEIR RIGHTEOUSNESS” (Jer. xxiil. 6), and that in two ways. 

(rt) As their justification, “We are accounted righteous,” etc. 
(Art. xi.); ‘Who of God,” etc. (x Cor. i. 30). 

(2) As their sanctification and illumination. By His Spirit He 
imparts His own nature to them, creates them anew in righteousness 
and true holiness. They are made to reflect His radiance, to shine as 
lights in the world (Matt. v. 14; Phil. ii 15). Contemplating Him, 
they become assimilated to Him (2 Cor. iii. 18) [81]. 

III. “With healing in his wings.” The passage highly poetical. 
Wings attributed to rising sun, and to these a peculiar property, healing. 
Some difficulty here ; seems to be no connection between wings and 
healing. Figure, however, admits of a natural and beautiful interpreta- 
tion. On certain coasts there sets in with rising sun a balmy breeze, 
which, because of its soothing and salubrious character, the residents 
call the “healer.” Regarding this with poetic fancy as winged zephyrs 
of the rising sun, the prophet speaks of the coming Messiah as a sun 
rising with healing in his wings. 
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IV. “And ye shall go forth, and grow up as calves of the stall,” or as 
it may be better rendered, “bound as calves loosed from the stall.” 
Liberty and enlargement of heart, exultation and lightness of spirit, shall 
be to them on whom the Sun of righteousness arises. ‘The expression 
“s0 forth” denotes release. We know the exuberance of a young 
animal set free to range in the open pasturage. How it skips and 
bounds in its glee. By this familiar but expressive figure is the joy sct 
forth of them on whom has arisen the Sun of righteousness. Scripture 
full of this. “Light is sown for the righteous, and gladness for the 
upright in heart ” [82] [83] [84]. 

Mark the words, “ unto you that fear my name.” It is to them that 
Christ’s coming will be as the rising of the Sun of righteousness with 
healing in his wings. But the sun in the heavens can smite and scorch 
and slay. Ah, that terrible sunstroke, so fatal in the East! So wil 
that coming be to them that know not God, and obey not the Gospel cf 
the Lord Jesus Christ—a revelation of flaming fire to take vengeance 
(2 Thess. i. 8). 


@Outlines of Sermons to Children. 


BY THE REV. J. RICHARDSON, M.A., HONORARY CANON OF ROCHESTER, 
VICAR OF CAMDEN CHURCH, CAMBERWELL. 


THE WORD OF GOD. 
2 TIM. iii. 16.—““Al Scripture is given by inspiration of God,” etc. 
Tue word of God, the truth of God, the will of God, the law of God, the 
gospel of God, are scriptural expressions about this subject. 

I. We may gather why it is called the word of God. 

1. Because it is from God (1 Thess. ii. 13). 2. Because it is about 
God (1 Cor. ii, 12, 13). 3. Because it is for God (Ps. cxix. 11; Titus 
eet, 2): 

II. We may see what it must be, if it be the word of 
God. _ 

r. It is the sword of the Spirit (Heb. iv. 12). 

2. It is the good seed of the kingdom (1 Pet. 1. 23—25). \ 

3. It is a gracious rain which watereth the earth (Deut. xxxii. 2). 

III. We may understand how it is to be welcomed, if it 
be God’s word. 

r. It must enter our minds (Col. iii. 16). 2._It must act upon our con- 
sciences (Jer. xxiii. 29). 3. It must control our life (John xvii. 17) [85]. 
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THE WORSHIP OF GOD. 


We must worship none but God (Matt. iv. ro). 
We ought to worship God above all. 
The angels do it (Rev. vii. 11). 
The saints in light do it (Rey. iv. 10). 
The servants of Christ should do it (John iy. 23). 


I. Worship should be real [86]. 

There must be— 

1. Real confession of sin (Rom. xiv. 11). 2. Real faith in Jesus 
(Heb. x. 19—22). 3. Real gratitude for mercy (Ps. cxxxviii. 2). 
4. Real delight in serving (Phil. iii. 3). 


II. Worship should be reverent. 
1. With reverent acts (Ps. xcv. 6, 7). 2. With reverent thoughts 
(Rev. xv. 3, 4). 3. With reverent words (Eccles. v. 2). 


III. Worship should be regular. 
Limited to no place (John iv. 21; 1 Tim. ii. 8). 
Confined to no time (Ps. xxxiv. 1, cxly. 1, 2). 


THE PEOPLE OF GOD. 


1 PET. ii, 9.—‘‘ Ye are a chosen generation,” ete. 


I. They are a peculiar people. 
1. They are peculiar as to where they are. 
They have escaped from evil (2 Pet. ii. 20; Heb. ii. r4, LR}, 
They have entered into peace (Heb. iv. 3; Eph. i. 6, 7). 
2. They are peculiar as to what they are. 
You may know them by their life (Titus ii. 14). 
You may know them by their love (John xiii. 35). 
You may know them by their faith (Gal. ii. 20). 


II, They are a praying people. 

They have Christ’s example (John xvii. 9, 10). They have Christ’s 
encouragement (John xiv. 14). They have Christ’s command (Luke 
XVili. 1). 

Ill. They are a privileged people. 

They have all needful grace (2 Pet. i. 3). They have all present help 


(Phil. iv. 19). They have all suitable provisions (Isa. xxxiii. 16). They 
have all bright prospects (Rom. viii. 17). 
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IV. They are to be a triumphant people. 
Over Satan (Rev. xii. 10); over self (Gal. v. 24); over the world 
(1 John v. 4); over death (1 Cor. xv. 56, 57). 
Three questions : 
Who is on the Lord’s side? Wherefore halt ye between two opinions? 
What will ye do in the end thereof ? 


ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC. 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not tn all cases responsible, 


72. Satan and his servants.—All those who fight under Satan’s 
colours are volunteers ; he never constrains any one, neither can he ; the 
will is never forced by him, neither can it be. Satan uses no compulsion 
beyond a moral persuasion well set on; he can but vex us (as the 
Midianites did Israel) with his wiles; he is an Ahithophel, not an 
Alexander ; a Machiavel, not a Cesar. Caryl, 


73. Refuge, man’s need of.— 
When the storm descends from an angry sky, 
Ah! where from the winds shall the vessel fly ? 
When stars are concealed, and rudder gone, 
And heaven is sealed to the wandering one, 


The whirlpool opes for the gallant prize, 

And with all her hopes to the deep she hies ; 

But who may tell of the place of woe, 

Where the wicked dwell, where the worldlings go? 
McCheyne. 


74. Procrastination.—There be many to-morrow Christians that 
set their day with God. At such a day they will repent, and not before, 
as if they had the lordship of time and the monopoly of grace, whereas 
time and grace are only at God’s disposing. God hath promised pardon 
to the penitent, but He hath not promised to-morrow to the neglectful. 
He who gives pardon to the penitent doth not always give repentance to 
the sinner. 


75. Divine influence.—I have seen a heavy piece of solid iron 
hanging on another, not welded, not linked, not glued to the spot; and 
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yet it cleaved with such tenacity as to bear not only its own weight, but 
mine too, if I chose to seize and hang uponit. A wire charged with an 
electric current is in contact with its mass, and hence its adhesion. Cut 
that wire through, or remove it by a hair’s-breadth, and the piece drops 
dead to the ground, like any other unsupported weight. A stream of life 
from the Lord, brought into contact with a human spirit, keeps the spirit 
cleaving to the Lord so firmly that no power on earth or hell can wrench 
the two asunder. From Christ the mysterious life-stream flows, through 
the being of a disciple it spreads, and to the Lord it returns again. In 
that circle the feeblest Christian is held safely; but if the circle be broken, 
the dependent spirit instantly drops off. Arnot. 


76. Christians, their unequal growth.—There are no buds 
which can open without the sun, but there is a great difference in the 
time it takes them to unfold. Some have their outer petals so closely 
wrapped and glued together, that there must be many days of warm 
shining before they will begin to expand; and others there are which 
make haste to get out of the ground; and almost as soon as they 
are buds, they are blossoms. So it is with human hearts. Some are so 
cold and impervious, that it seems as though God’s Spirit never could 
reach them ; but others there are which open to its first influences. 


77. Communion, its influence.—True Christians resemble those 
flowers which shut themselves up during night, and hang down their 
heads devoid of perfume; but no sooner are they touched by the first 
ray of the genial morning sun, than they again open their bosoms, stretch 
upwards, expanding their refreshed petals to the monarch of day, and 
again stand like lovely altars, which diffuse nothing around them but 
fragrance and refreshment. Krummacher. 


78. Good and evil, their developments.—Satan gives us 
pleasant entrances into his ways, and reserves the bitterness for the end. 
God inures us to our worst at first, and sweetens our conclusion with 
pleasure. Lishop Hall. 


79. Prayer, patience in.—Let us remember that God gives liberal 
interest for every year that He keeps our prayers unanswered ; and that 
what becomes us is to wait at [His footstool, and not to hurry His 
arrangements. The most luscious fruits are those which are longest in 
maturing; the richest blessings are often those which take the longest 
in coming. An unripe blessing may prove sour to the teeth, and 
unhealthful when partaken of. Impatience is almost alwaysaccompanied 
by loss. keu..P. B. Power. 
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80. Communion, its benefits.—Communion is strength, solitude 
is weakness. Alone, the fine old beech yields to the blast, and lies prone 
upon the sward ; in the forest, supporting each other, the trees laugh at 
the hurricane. The sheep of Jesus flock together ; the social element 
is the genius of Christianity. Spurgeon. 


8x. Christian as a lighthouse.—The position of the Christian in 
the world is that of a lighthouse keeper. He is living in the midst of 
storms. But he is safe himself, and he knows that he is safe. He need 
have no fear about him. There is everything to make him sure of safety. 
His proper mission therefore is, assured of his own stability on the Rock, 
to remember why he is placed there ; to see that the light he is to give 
forth shines brightly, steadily, and continuously ; thus accomplishing the 
twofold end of his mission,—grateful for light and safety himself, to be 
a friend and benefactor to all, like himself, upon the waters. 

82, Self a bad study.—Now, remember, “ Moses wist not that the 
skin of his face shone.” Looking at our own shining face is the bane of 
the spiritual life and of the ministry. Oh for closest communion with 
God, till soul and body, head and heart, shine with divine brilliancy ! 
But oh for a holy ignorance of their shining! Pray for this, for you need 
it as well as I. McCheyne. 

§3. Christ and self.—He who thinks he hath no need of Christ, 
hath too high thoughts of himself. He who thinks Christ cannot help 
him, hath too low thoughts of Christ. Mason. 

84. Christians should be like light.—Oh that Christians were 
more like the light, which abides pure, though the air be corrupted in 
which it dwells! Men may defile themselves in the light, but they can- 
not defile the light itself. The sun shines throughout an impure world, 
and yet knows no impurity. Secker. 

85. Life the best sermon.—A brief and simple, but very expres- 
sive, eulogy was pronounced by Martin Luther upon a pastor at Zwickau, 
in 1522, named Nicholas Haussmann. ‘¢ What we preach,” said the great 
reformer, “ /e lives.” 

86. Duty, devotedness to.—Josephus says that certain of the 
Jewish priests, at the time of the taking of the Temple, were standing at 
the altar. They were waving to and fro the sacred censers, and offering 
their prayers and their victims. The Romans rushed in sword in hand. 
There were shrieks and cries, murders and deaths ; the pavement was 
stained with blood ; but the priests took no notice whatever, nor would 
they turn from their sacrifice, till at last they were themselves slain, A 
noble example to Christians in the exercise of duty. 
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Aeport of the Church Homiletical Society 


FOR 1878-9. 


IN publishing a statement of the accounts of the Church 
Homiletical Society, it will be expected that a few words be 
said respecting the Society itself. The omission of the report 
in last year’s Magazine was due partly to an oversight, and 
partly to the unexpectedly prolonged absence from England 
of the Honorary Secretary. The accounts of the two years, 
therefore, are here published together. 

The Society is not yet seven years old; yet a review of 
the names of those who assisted in its formation, and have 
since promoted its objects, reminds us that some of our best 
friends have been called to cease from their labours. Among 
those recently lost to the Society are Canon Miller and 
Prebendary Auriol, the former of whom, though he did not 
originate the Society, yet helped to form it from the 
very beginning. The desirability of a Homiletical Society 
was suggested to him in the autumn of 1873, as he walked 
up and down the churchyard of Greenwich. He saw the 
need, but with his usual caution he saw difficulties also. 
“Well,” said his former curate, as they talked the matter over, 
“if anything can be done, will you help?” “Yes,” said he, in 
shaking hands, “I will;” and that “Yes” set the stone rolling. 
Nearly as early, in point of time, was the assistance given by 
Prebendary Auriol ; for after Canon Miller and his confederate 
had written a circular letter to summon a private conference, 
Mr, Auriol’s was one of the eight names attached thereto. 
Mr. Auriol was afterwards a regular attendant at the Com- 
mittee, and aided the Society not a little by his wise and 
genial counsels. Among those earlier lost from the ranks of 
our officers, but whose names have not before been mentioned 
among the departed, are the Revs. Daflas Marston, in whose 
house the first sub-committee met for the arrangement of 
the first course of lectures, Abraham De La Mare, Charlton 
Lane, Canon Conway, and Achilles Daunt, the warm- 
hearted Dean of Cork; Dr. MacCarthy, of Dublin, and Mr, 
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Drummond, of Edinburgh ; the saintly and aged Joseph Fenn, 
whose holy counsels were often sought in the Society’s early 
days ; and now, last, Henry Wright, whose loss will be so widely 
felt. These were some of the men who, when the Church 
Homiletical Society was launched, bestowed upon it their pains, 
and gave it their blessing. 

It is interesting, also, from another point of view, to observe 
how many of the Society’s officers and lecturers have in a 
sense other than that which applies to their comrades, been 
called “up higher.” No less than nine have been consecrated 
bishops, namely, Drs. Thorold, Maclagan, Ryle, Rowley Hill, 
Walsham How, Pakenhan Walsh, Moorhouse, Titcomb, and 
French; three have become deans, namely, Drs. Vaughan, 
Fremantle, and Perowne; one has been appointed an arch- 
deacon, and seven have been appointed canons. 

But we turn from the Society to workers in the work itself. 
The criticism of manuscript sermons continues, and some of 
those who in this department have availed themselves of 
assistance have desired that their warmest thanks be tendered 
to their brethren for time and pains bestowed. The lectures 
at St. Paul’s are still one of the important features of the 
Society’s work ; not that they are very numerously attended, but, 
being printed in the Clergyman’s Magazine, they vibrate from 
the trophy-room to what is literally the ends of the earth. The 
very fact that these lectures are printed so regularly in our 
periodical, helps to account, no doubt, for a diminished attend- 
ance, since the London clergy have so many calls upon their 
time, and they know that, though they do not hear, they can 
read the papers in the Magazine. Of their value and practical 
importance, however, members in the country and abroad 
speak from time to time in the highest terms. Two of the 
lecturers—Dr. Pigou and Canon Hoare—have re-delivered 
their lectures at Oxford and Cambridge, and the Committee 
hope that this may be done in the case of other lecturers, 
The Committee feel that their warmest thanks are due to the 
eminent clergymen who have so generously given their services 
both in the criticism of manuscripts and in the preparation and 
delivery of the lectures. Their thanks are also due to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, who, from the first, have so 
courteously allowed the Society to meet in their Chapter 
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House. The names of gentlemen who lectured up to June, 
1878, have appeared in former reports; since which time the 
list for 1878-9 reads as follows :— 


November 5th, 1878. 
Lecturer-—The Rev. F. F. Gor, M.A., Rector of St. Georges, Bloomsbury. 
Subject—“ Preaching for the Times.” 


December oth. 
Lecturer.—The Venerable T. T. PEROWNE, M.A., Archdeacon of Norwich, 
Rector of Redenhall, Norfolk. 
Subject.—“ Texts : Their Interpretations, Misinterpretations, and Misappli- 
cations.” 
February 4th, 1879. 
Lecturer.—The Rev. H. MonraGu BUTLER, D.D., Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, Head Master of Harrow School. 
Subject.—“ Plainness of Speech in Preaching.” 
March 4th. 
Lecturer.—The Rev. H. DONALD M. SPENCE, M.A., Hon. Canon of 
Gloucester, Vicar of St. Pancras. 
Sudject.—“ Modern French Protestant Preachers.” 
April ist. 
Lecturer.—The Very Rev. W. R. FREMANTLE, M.A., Dean of Ripon. 
Subject.—* Prophecy in its Relation to Preaching.” 


Fune 3rd, 
Lecturer.—The Rev. CHARLES H. WALLER, M.A., Tutor of the London 
College of Divinity. 
Sudject—“ The use of the Old Testament in Preaching.” 
November 4th. 
Lecturer.—The Rev. HENRY WACE, M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical 


History, King’s College, London, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Sudject.—* Suggestions on Theological Study.” 


December 2nd. 
Lecturer.—JOHN WALTER, Esq., M.P., F.S.S. 
Subject—* Reading and Preaching from a Layman’s Point of View.” 


It remains to be observed, however, that by far the most 
active of the departments through which the Society seeks to 
promote its object is the circulation of the Clergyman’s Maga- 
zine. ‘This periodical is not quite so old as the Society, and 
was first published in July, 1875. Since that time it has made 
its way into every quarter of the globe, though not in very 
large numbers abroad. When the Honorary Secretary landed 
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last year in San Francisco, thinking that the Society would be 
quite unknown, he found that the first clergyman upon whom 
he called had been taking the Magazine; so with two Episcopal 
ministers in Salt Lake City. The periodical finds its way to 
St. Petersburg, to Canada, to several places on the Continent, 
to India and China; and the Australian and New Zealand 
clergy have frequently been warm in its praise. It has been 
satisfactory also to find that the tone of reviewers in the public 
press has been more favourable than at the outset. The 
(London) Guardian says: “The Clergyman’s Magazine con- 
tinues to sustain, and, we think, increases, its interest and 
usefulness.” The Welshman says: “The Clergyman’s Magazine 
continues to be one of the best-conducted special periodicals of 
the day.” The Waterford Chronicle says: “From the time 
when this periodical first made its appearance, now some years 
ago, we have always felt that its originator and supporters 
proposed to themselves a work of real usefulness, and it has 
always been a pleasure to bear testimony to the singular 
success with which that work has been accomplished ;” whilst 
the (American) Guardian went so far as to write only in 
July last, “We have formerly spoken of this monthly Magazine. 
There is nothing like it in our own Church, and in its chosen 
field nothing equal to it anywhere. Our selections for ‘ the 
Christian Year, which so many of the clergy have referred to as 
valuable, are taken from this source. They are the work of 
the best minds and hearts in the English Church.” 

A better test, perhaps, of the usefulness of the Magazine 
may be gathered from the testimony spontaneously offered by 
some of the members when forwarding their subscriptions to 
the Honorary Secretary. One writes: “I hail its monthly 
appearance with delight, and although now a clergyman of 
thirty-five years’ standing, I am often greatly indebted to the 
excellent sermon outlines which appear in it month by month, 
as giving me valuable hints for the preparation of my cus- 
tomary two sermons a week, The other papers in it, also, are . 
never read by me without pleasure and profit.” A second 
writes: “No one but those who use the Magazine have any 
idea what a great help it is in every way ;” whilst a third 
writes: “I procured the January number of the Clergyman’s 
Magazine, and have been very much helped by it. In fact, I 
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SOCIETY'S ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR 1878. 
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do not think I ever read anything of its kind which so helped 
me.” A fourth, from New Zealand, testifies to the same effect ; 
whilst another from New South Wales says: “Your Magazine 
is very useful to me. The papers upon church work and 
parochial organization often supply me with very useful hints. 
In this country, those clergy who are not located in towns are 
often many miles distant from each other, and have few or no 
opportunities of conferring together. But, by means of the 
Clergyman’s Magazine, 1 can hold a consultation with those 
who have attained a ripened experience in ‘the old country,’ 
and gain wisdom by walking with those who are wise.” 

These testimonies are selected from several, and are here 
produced for two reasons. First, because they are almost the 
only patent indications by which the well-wishers of the 
Society can judge of its usefulness; and next, because it is 
hoped that these testimonies will come under the eyes of some 
of those who have contributed to the special fund for sending 
the Magazine to deacons and students at half-price. Expenses 
are numerous, and income is often scanty on the threshold of 
the ministry. For this timely reduction many have expressed 
their thanks, and have desired that their expressions might be 
conveyed to those who have enabled the Society to make the 
abatement. Something might here be said of the depressing 
times through which many of the clergy have recently passed, 
and the letters received, regretting that through sheer poverty 
the Magazine has had to be given up. But here we forbear. 

When we think of the thousands of clergymen’s homes into 
which the Magazine has found its way, we are constrained to 
ask, as Miss Havergal did of a tract distributor in Russia, 
“What shall the harvest be?” A sovereign is only a single 
coin, but in an alms-dish it represents 240 pennies ; and soa 
clergyman is a unit, but his power for good reaches many. 
Influence a clergyman, and through him you influence probably 
hundreds, and, it may be, thousands. Hence the importance of 
our undertaking. God be praised for what He has wrought 
already! May He strengthen His servants to continue, so that 
His work may be our delight, His Spirit our guide, His glory 


our aim ! HENRY LANSDELL, Hon. Sec. 
EyRE COTTAGE, 
THE GROVE, BLACKHEATH, 
28th August, 1880. 
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Homilies for Daly Mite, 


BY THE REV. CHARLES D. BELL, D.D.. HONORARY CANON OF 
CARLISLE, RECTOR OF CHELTENHAM, 


VIII.—CAREFULNESS. 


By “carefulness” we are to understand that anxious thought 
about the present, or that foreboding thought about the future, 
which our Lord forbids in the words, “ Take no thought for the 
morrow; for the morrow shall take thought for the things of 
itself, Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

It is not so much foresight, or that provident preparation for 
what is to come, that is condemned, as that solicitous forecasting 
by which the heart is distracted, and the mind weakened and 
cast down. Care is common to all, though a man’s tempera- 
ment has very much to do with the way in which things are 
viewed. Some go through life much more easily than others. 
They are naturally less anxious, of a more hopeful and 
sanguine disposition. They take things quietly. The burden 
of life to them is not a heavy one. They recover quickly from 
a trial which would overwhelm others with grief’ They are as 
buoyant as the cork, which, submerged for the moment, shortly 
rises again. With them the burden of care is soon dropped. 
But there are others of quicker apprehension, more timid, more 
sensitive, less hopeful. They are naturally of an anxious mind. 
A little trouble depresses them, overclouds their faces, gives a 
heaviness to their steps, and lies like a great weight upon their 
heart. They carry their cares through all the busy days of the 
week, in all their waking thoughts, into their dreaming hours, 
into the day of holy rest. They are troubled and afraid. The 
present is almost emptied of its joy, and the future of its hope. 
It is such anxiety as this that is forbidden. Christ, in His 
sermon on the mount, shows it to be out of harmony with all 
the lessons of nature and religion; contrary to the great plan 
of Providence; opposed to the Fatherhood of God. He points 
His disciples to the birds winging their way through the clear 
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blue skies, or flitting among the branches of the leafy trees ; 
and He says we may hear a sermon in their songs. “ Behold 
the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. 
Are ye not much better than they?” He plucks a flower from 
the mountain grass on which they sit, and taking the delicate 
blossom for a text, He teaches them to cast their care on God. 
“ Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow: they toil not, 
neither do they spin ; and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon 
_in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” Thus does 
He who spake as never man spake, unroll the volume of nature 
before our eyes, and make the bird and the blossom vocal with 
lessons of confidence in a Father whose “tender mercies are 
over all His works,’ and “without whom not even a sparrow 
falleth to the ground.” Can a homily against carefulness go 
more straight to its object than by following the course of 
reasoning pursued by Christ in words whose music is meant, 
like the harp of David, to still the restless heart of the anxious 
and disturbed? “The fowls of the air sow not, and reap not, 
and gather not into barns ; yet they suffer no want, lack nothing 
that is needful. The lilies of the field toil not, neither do they 
spin:” yet Solomon with the looms of the East at his disposal, 
and Tyrian dyes at his command, was not so richly, so gloriously 
arrayed. “Wherefore, if God so clothe grass of the field, which 
to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall He not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith?” Does not such a 
reasonable inference from a truth so blessed, strengthen the 
words in which He sums up His argument against carefulness, 
“Take therefore no thought for the morrow; for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the 
the day is the evil thereof” ? 

The doctrine of a particular providence shown in God’s care 
for the bird and the lily, for the sparrow and the flower, for 
the small as well as the great, if it were realized, would deliver 
us from carking and distracting cares. It is not only what we 
call great events that have an interest for God, not merely the 
shaking of nations, the conflicts of kingdoms, the struggling of 
dynasties, but His providence takes account of little things— 
the life of the peasant, the wants of the beggar, the sorrows of 
the needy, the sighs of the distressed. 
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A scornful smile curves the sceptic’s lips as he maintains it 
to be below the dignity of God to shape the occurrences of 
our little dreamlike vanishing lives, But that sneer has its 
source in shallowness of thought. It comes from the fancy 
that God is “altogether such an one as ourselves,” and that 
therefore the things we consider small must also be small to 
Him. But does God know anything of those relative distinc- 
tions between great and small, which of very necessity belong 
to ourselves ? 

We do most honour to God when we maintain that He ex- 
ercises over all His works a providence so universal, and at the 
same time so particular, that no solitary creature is overlooked— 
when we contend that nothing is too trivial for His superin- 
tendence—so humble as to be beyond His care. It would 
add immeasurably to the reverence that we paid to an earthly 
monarch to know that while he marshalled the armies, and 
controlled the navies, while he protected the commerce, and 
consulted for the wealth and welfare of the nation at large, he 
was able also to minister personally to the happiness of each 
subject of his empire; that he defended the widow’s rights, 
and avenged the orphan’s wrongs, provided for the poor, soothed 
the sorrowing, and scattered blessings through every home 
within the length and breadth of his realm. And if so, surely 
the thought that as the Almighty is guiding the march of 
every planet, and keeping every star in its orbit; as He is 
holding the winds in His fist, and the waters in the hollow of 
His hand; as He controls the rise and the fall of nations—the 
success of armies and the issues of war—He is watching over 
the meanest of His creatures; He feedeth the young ravens 
that call upon Him, pencils every flower of the field, dresses 
with green every tree of the forest, and drapes the sky with 
fleecy clouds ; should not such a thought exalt, not lower His 
glory in our eyes? 

Well, here is one cure for care. God’s providence is over 
the meanest as well as the greatest of His wor's; over the 
sparrow equally with the star, over the lily equally with the 
constellation. He giveth to all, He giveth to each. God has 
given us “the body”—the greater: shall we not trust Him for 
the less—what we shall put on? He has given us “thelife™ 
—the greater: shall He not give us the lesser—what we shall 
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eat, and what we shall drink, all things necessary for its support? 
Will that care forget you which forgets not the falling sparrow, 
two of which are sold for a farthing, and five for two farthings ? 
(one being in that case thrown into the bargain.) God is the 
maiker of these meaner creatures, and He gives them all that 
they need. God is your Father, and He cannot be indifferent 
to His child. The birds of the air know not the hand that 
feeds them; “things provided come without the sweet sense of 
providing ;” but you do, you know the source of all your 
blessings, and how God opens His hand, and lets them drop 
upon your path. And ought not this to guard you against 
those anxieties and fears which are a torture to the heart, which 
furrow the brow, and depress the spirit, which rob to-day of its 
joy, and yet do not prevent the care of to-morrow? Shame 
upon us if we allow the ghost of something past, or the shadow 
of something to come, or the weight of something present, to 
make us restless and confused, unfit for work, unprepared for 
duty, when a Father’s care holds the sparrow from falling, and 
makes provision for its wants. “Are we not of more value 
than many sparrows?” And the lilies of the field. He 
brightens their fragile life with beauty, and clothes their every 
petal with a grace and glory that outrival the robes of the 
richest looms. Yet of them it can be said, “To-day they 
are, and to-morrow they are cast into the oven.” “Shall He 
not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith ?” 

Anxious care dishonours the character of God, and casts a 
blot upon His love. “Your heavenly Father £vozweth that ye 
have need of all these things.” And is not His Jove as broad 
and comprehensive as His nowledge? The very name by 
which we are taught to call God—“ Father”—is a pledge of 
His love, of His willingness to supply our wants. “ As a father 
pitieth his own children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
Him.” If thou art His child—trustful, loving, obedient ; if 
thou canst cry to Him in the spirit of adoption, “ Abba, Father ;” 
if as a child thou art seeking first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, then what hast thou to fear? “Can a 
woman forget her sucking child, that she should not have com- 
passion on the son of her womb? Yea, she may forget, yet 
will I not forget thee.” “Graven on the palms of His hands,” 
held in the unchanging love of His heart, you may go on your 
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way calmly and with uplifted heads, “casting all care upon 
Him who careth for you,’ and who “doeth all things well.” 
Nay, not only the stars, but “the very hairs of your head are 
all numbered ”—-numbered whether they be many or few, thick 
as in youth, or thin as in age, black, golden, or grey, all are 
numbered ; and thus teach you a lesson on the superintending 
providence of God. 

It is want of faith that makes us careful and troubled. Had 
we only a strong conviction that God is “about our path, and 
about our bed, and spieth out all our ways,” and that He is “a 
very present help,” we should not add to-morrow’s care to the 
care of to-day. We should not overweight the duties of the 
present with the troubles of the future, but should rest content 
and peaceful in the certainty of the Divine love. Such a trust 
in God would leave no room or leisure for anxious thought or 
care. Hearing in the song of every bird, and in the rustling of 
every tree ; seeing in every fragrant flower, yea, in every hair 
of our head, a proof of the Divine presence and providence of 
God, we should be enabled to live out completely this blessed 
rule of faith: “ Take therefore no thought for the morrow; for 
the morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. Suff- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

This subject is one very near to us all; for cares are a part of 
our daily life. “Everything,” it has been said, “is full of trouble.” 
The causes of care are deeply seated and widespread, and are 
interwoven with the wants and duties of life. But surely as sub- 
jects of a redemption wrought out for us in tears, sweat, and 
blood, we ought to be able to take to ourselves the exhortation, 
“ Let not your hearts be troubled; ye believe in God, believe also 
in me.” He that spake these comforting words also said, “I 
am the Good Shepherd ; the Good Shepherd giveth his life for 
the sheep ;” and again, “I am the Good Shepherd, and know 
my sheep, and am known of mine.” “The good” and “the 
great Shepherd” knows His sheep; knows their wants and 
cares, their joys and sorrows ; and not an event can befall them 
in their pilgrimage to the better country, which shall not in 
some way or other work together for their good. Are you 
careful about something as you read these words? careful 
about some change in the family or social circle ? careful about 
a birth, or marriage, or death ? careful about some incident of 
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every-day life? All have cares which come from mind, or body, 
or estate. The thrifty wife and the industrious husband, the 
busy mother, the head of the family, the master, the servant, 
the magistrate, the teacher, the landlord, the tenant—all have 
their own individual cares ; and without such dutiful responsibili- 
ties the regularity, the peace, and the well-being of society could 
not be maintained. But if we are “walking by faith, and not 
by sight,’ these cares should never become such anxieties as to 
distract the mind, weaken the strength, take the sunshine out 
of to-day, and overcast to-morrow with a cloud. Should not 
the burden be taken from the heart when we see written on the 
cross, as it were, in letters of blood, such words as these: “ He 
that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, 
how shall He not with Him also freely give us all things?” 
Can He that suffered so much to save us forget our needs? If 
He redeemed our souls and our bodies, will He not provide 
for both? Having given us the bread of life, will He refuse us 
the bread that perishes? Indeed, has He not said, “ Thy 
bread shall be given thee, and thy water shall be sure”? And 
again, “ He will withhold no good thing from them that walk 
uprightly.” 

With these promises, may we not reckon ourselves as sure of 
meat to eat, and raiment to put on, as if we had the wealth of 
the Indies at our disposal? Nay, more sure? Is this not an 
extravagant question? Notso. The shrewdest of this world’s 
reasoners never argued more soundly. ‘“ Riches make to them- 
selves wings, and fly away.” Banks stop payment, and bonds 
are repudiated, but “the word of the Lord is a tried word, and 
it is easier for heaven and earth to pass than one tittle of the 
law to fail.” 

But what shall we say of those of us who are hard-worked in 
this world, and ill-paid ? What is to be said of those who live 
from hand to mouth, who toil for to-day’s bread, and are fearful 
of to-morrow’s hunger? It is easy for us to be trustful and 
without care when the purse is full, and the cupboard is well 
replenished, and we have health and strength to labour, and the 
work done does not overtask the strength. But how can they 
help feeling anxious, who find it difficult to “keep the wolf from 
the door ;” who have many mouths to feed, and little to feed 
them ; who have rent to pay, and nothing wherewith to pay 
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it? What can we say against anxiety when the bread-winner 
lies sick in his bed, and the hands on which the maintenance of 
a family depends rest white and wasted on the coverlet? How 
can the poor gentleman, or the gentlewoman in distressed 
circumstances, or the curate with a large family and very 
limited means, each of whom has to keep up a certain 
appearance, help feeling worn with anxiety, and becoming a 
prey to foreboding care? To such, “poverty comes like an 
armed man,” and the “hope deferred” of any change for the 
better often “makes the heart sick.” How can we be but 
careful when the shadow of a great loss that may darken the 
home with sorrow, fills to-day with anxiety and to-morrow with 
fear? Yet God, who knows how bitter such trials must be, 
bids us trust in Him, and bidding us so trust, does not intend 
to mock us with that counsel, but to minister effectual help. 
Having done all that lies in our power to meet the threatened 
adversity by prudent foresight and preparation, it is the privi- 
lege of intelligent and filial faith to lay aside distracting care, 
and to trust firmly in God. When we have worked and planned, 
then it will be for our peace to “sit still,” leaving the unknown 
in our Father’s hands, and waiting patiently for what He may 
appoint. Thus only can we be saved from feverish restlessness 
and self-tormenting dread. It is distrust in God that lies at 
the root of all corroding care; that shakes the soul with vague 
forebodings, and fills the morrow with causeless alarms. Ituis 
because we are “of little faith” that we are so often cast down 
and desponding, and “swallowed up with overmuch sorrow.” 
Had we but a strong confidence in God’s love and truth, we 
should enjoy under the most trying circumstances a peace and 
a patience beyond the power of earthly trouble to disturb. 
And have we not everything to encourage our confidence in 
God, and everything to rebuke our distrust ? The promises of 
His Word, the providence of past years, the thousand voices of 
nature, testify to His goodness and His grace. Every lily of 
the field that blooms in its beauty, and every bird of the air 
that carols its song, teaches us to cast aside sorrowful foreboding, 
and impresses on us the Saviour’s words, “Take therefore no 
thought for the morrow ; for the morrow shall take thought 
for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
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And now for a word of caution. Let us beware of abusing 
the doctrine of a particular providence. There is nothing in it 
that savours of fatalism, nothing to turn man into a machine, or 
to reduce him below the level of an intelligent and accountable 
being. We must exercise both diligence and prudence in the 
concerns of daily life. To suppose that like the birds of the air, 
and the lilies of the field, we need neither sow nor spin, would 
be as presumptuous as it would be preposterous. It is the 
greatness of our nature that we can, up to a certain point, be 
fellow-workers with God in that moral foresight, that mechanical 
ingenuity, that artistic skill and daily labour, by which we His 
creatures are both sustained and adorned. It is after man has 
sown and spun, reaped and toiled, that he comes into the same 
position of dependence on the fatherly care of God which is 
occupied by the fowls of the air and the flowers of the field. 
The Bible bids us bring the aid of our minds and the work of 
our hands to our worldly calling : “Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; 
consider her ways, and be wise.” It is “the hand of the dili- 
gent” that “maketh rich;” and it is expressly said, “If any 
man will not work, neither shall he eat.’ The providence of 
God embraces the means as well as the end ; and since labour 
is a means to an end, we must work with hands and brain, or 
both, He that looks to being clothed or fed or sustained in 
indolence, may as well expect to reap a harvest from fields 
unsown, or to gather fruit from trees which have not been 
planted. While we are encouraged to believe that “God will 
supply all our need,” we are also urged to embrace every oppor- 
tunity of improving our circumstances, and of being instant in 
all lawful objects of pursuit. Fill to-day with honest work, 
patient waiting, quiet faith, and rob not the present of its joy 
by anxious forecastings about to-morrow. When the morrow 
comes, you will have grace to meet its trials and overcome its 
difficulties. “As thy days, so shall thy strength be.” Even the 
drudging lot of those who have a hard fight to keep hunger from 
the door, and who always live in straits, is transfigured into 
beauty when there is an obedience to the apostolic rule, “Whether 
ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 
Happy they who through days of toil and nights of anxiety,— 
who when means run short, or sickness comes, or business losses 
reduce earthly resources, are able to maintain a holy and heavenly 
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frame of mind, because they can lay claim to a Father’s love— 
because they know that He who feeds the raven and who robes 
the lily will never leave nor forsake them, and therefore can say, 
“This God is our God for ever and ever; He will be our guide 
even unto death.” They understand experimentally the meaning 
of the Saviour’s words, “Take therefore no thought—no anxious 
thought—for the morrow; for the morrow shall take thought 
for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” 


Obsolete Cords und Expressions in 
the raver Book. 


BY THE REV. HUMPHREY F. WOOLRYCH, M.A., VICAR OF OARE, 
FAVERSHAM. 


Il. 


IN the prefaces we meet with many quaint and disused terms 
or phrases. The preface by Bishop Sanderson, of most respected 
memory, is not so ancient by upwards of a hundred years as the 
others, nor is the ring of its diction of so Tudor-like a sound. 
In that “concerning the service of the Church” we find “and in 
this sort,” “after like sort,” “there was more business to find 
out what was read,” “ for this cause be cut off anthems, responds,” 
“there is no remedy, but of necessity” “much agreeable.” The 
common prayers in the Church “are here said to be commonly 
called Divine Service.” “Divine Service is therefore by no means 
restricted to Holy Communion.” 

It may be worth while to dwell upon this designation for a 
brief space, as there are those who allege that both “ Divine 
Service” and “Liturgy ” were terms formerly appropriated to 
Holy Communion. There can be no doubt that this service 
was from the earliest times the one important act of Chris- 
tian worship, but it is equally certain that not only “Divine 
Service,” or “sacred Liturgy” (from ads, people), included a 
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great deal more; for even the term “ Missa,” or “Mass,” com- 
prehended more than the “Eucharist.” As to “ Liturgy,” the 
“ Psalmodic Liturgy ” was distinguished from the “ Eucharistic 
Liturgy,” and “ Liturgical” books embraced both the “Evange- 
liarium ” and the “Lectionarium.” Morning and evening prayer 
were called “missa” in the sixth century. The precise meaning 
of several words indicative of Christian worship became con- 
siderably varied according to time or place of authorship. Thus 
“ Synaxis” might mean the assembling of persons to partake 
of Holy Communion, or it might signify that sacred rite itself. 
The Eucharist is not spoken of by Justin Martyr as constituting 
that ordinance alone, but rather “blessing of bread and wine” 
and prayers as combined together. When therefore it is said 
in Blunt’s “Theological Dictionary,” that “Our English term 
Divine Service was also used for the Eucharistic service much 
more distinctively in former.days than it has been in recent 
times,” it would have been well to have proved this. By “recent 
times” can hardly be meant the time of Edward VI. and 
Cranmer. 

In the Act of Queen Mary, suppressing King Edward’s 
Liturgy, the preamble sets forth “That forasmuch as by divers 
and several Acts, as well the Divine Service and good adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, etc., be partly altered.” Here and 
throughout Divine Service (sometimes Divine Services) is dis- 
tinguished from the sacraments. Nor, although many holy 
fathers call the sacrament a potiore parte “ Eucharist,” is the 
Holy Communion called “ Eucharist ” in the New Testament. 
Yet we find in the same dictionary, concerning Eucharist, this 
statement (under Liturgy, p. 420, 2nd edn.), “ When thou shalt 
bless with the spirit, how shall he that occupieth the room of 
the unlearned say Amen at thy giving of thanks?” [emt TH on 
edxaptoTia;| that is, “at thy celebration of the Eucharist.” 
it Cor, xiv. 16.) 

This seems to us a very unwarrantable gloss, the whole chapter 
being on the subject of speaking with tongues and prophesying, 
and their comparative expediency at the time in which the 
epistle was written. In the eleventh chapter of the epistle, 
the noun Eucharist does not once occur, but the ordinance is 
called xupvaxdv Setrvoy (Lord’s Supper), and the participle of 
the verb evyapioTyioas is used just as it is when our Lord fed 
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the famishing multitudes (Matt. xv. 36 and the parallel Gospels). 
In 1 Cor. x. 16 it is called “communion” kowwvia, and the 
cup of blessing there is designated 7d morrpiov THs evAoyias. 
Well, therefore, have our Reformers chosen by preference the 
term “Holy Communion” to that of “Eucharist,” which is a 
Patristic designation. In the only passage therefore in which 
the “Eucharist” is pretended to be specified it simply means 
“blessing” as everywhere else is the case. (Acts xxiv. 3; 
eucormivs 12,i%.41,,12; Eph. v. 4; Phil. iv, 6, etc.) 

But we need not be surprised at this wonderful rendering 
when we find in the same article, just before, some of the lights 
in the upper chamber at Troas supposed to be liturgical lights. 
It is probable that the ordinance of the Supper was on this 
occasion of the simplest character, without any of the ceremonies 
of later times, the principal part of it being the breaking of 
bread and the long discourse of the Apostle. As regards the 
term Liturgy, so far from its being limited to the Holy Com- 
munion in early times, we read that it consisted of the following 
parts: (1) The Lord’s Prayer. (2) The formule of the two 
Sacraments. (3) The Apostles’ Creed. (4) Hymns and Psalms. 
Such was probably the pure and incomplex form of worship of 
which Pliny heard, and which afterwards developed itself into the 
four great Liturgies. It is not denied that the term Liturgy 
has received a specific meaning in various countries and churches 
(as in the Greek), but to assert that this word was always or 
ought to be confined to the Holy Communion is at variance 
with fact, and opposed to its etymology and to classical usage, 
according to which it meant an extraordinary state service, 
It was used in the times of Plutarch and Lucian of any un- 
selfish service of love. From this idea, joined with that of a 
sacrifice of time, labour, and expense for God, it came to 
embrace the whole course of Christian worship, including, as 
we have seen, the Psalmody, daily prayers, Scripture reading, 
and sacraments of the Christian Church. 

The Common Prayers of the Church are accordingly properly 
termed Divine Service (in French, Office Divin) now as when this 
preface was drawn up. The “curate ” mentioned in the same 
preface is he who has the cure of souls, corresponding to the 
French “curé” It comes from the low Latin “curatus” for a 
beneficed person or vicar, and is used by Chaucer in its properly 
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employed sense. The Friar, says he (Prol. Cant. Tales 218)— 


‘*had power of confession 
As said himselfe, more than a curate ; 
For of his order he was licentiate.” 


As to vicars, they were in Henry IV.’s time secular persons 
endowed to perform Divine Service ’in contradistinction to 
regulars or “religious.” The “vicar ” in the African Churches 
in early times, and in the Churches of the West, was the bishop’s 
substitute. The term “curate,” joined in the prayer for the 
clergy with bishops, certainly sounds more honourable and 
weighty, but anciently the vicar was a chorepiscopos. Let 
each therefore remain content. Inthe preface “ of ceremonies” 
we find “be” in its old sense (third person plural indicative), 
and that repeatedly. “Are” seems to be preferred when the 
voice would rest upon the word more distinctly, just as in 
Hebrew, the stronger vowels are found where the voice slackens 
in pausa. Thus in the middle of a long sentence we find “ Some 
be so new fangled;” but in the beginning of a new one, the 
utterance being more emphatic, “Some are put away.” 

Are (arn), be, and sinden, which latter form is obsolete after 
the thirteenth century, all represented the third person plural of 
the indicative of the substantive verb. “Are,” the northern 
form, is found in Coverdale’s Bible, and he was a Yorkshireman. 
Thus, in 2 Kings x. 9, for “Ye be righteousness,” Coverdale has 
“ Are ye righteous?” and in Genesis xlii. 32, instead of “We 
be twelve brethren,” he has “We are twelve brethren.” In the 
translator’s preface to the authorized version we find “we are” 
three times in succession in an eloquent and emphatic passage 
near the commencement; “be” is much less usual, and is chiefly 
found in indefinite expressions, as “some there be,” or “some be 
who,” “blessed be they.” In the revision of the Common Prayer 
Book in 1661, ave was substituted for de in forty-three places, 
and the indicative “be” was left standing in one place only, 
namely, this, “Which be they?” Probably, as Mr. Earle 
suggests,* “be” was reserved for the subjunctive and conditional 
present. “Be” is still in common use among the working men 
in southern England, and curiously enough one hears occasion- 
ally “I are” among them. Can this be a relic of the s in the 
old asm, from which came am, e and s being interchangeable? 


* « Philology of the English Tongue,” 2nd edition, p. 528. 
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Morris says “Am=arm, that is asm; as is the root, mm, the 
first personal pronoun.” * It may, however, be a mere vul- 
garism, and certainly “I be” is much more usual, and “I am” 
is limited to those who are in habits of constant intercourse 
with their superiors. In Tyndale and Cranmer and _ the 
Genevan version, “am,” “are,” decidedly predominate, though 
the other form now and then crops up. Thus, in John ix. 28, 
Wickliffe has “ We ben disciplis of Moises;” Tyndale has “ we 
be ;” Cranmer (five years later), “we are ;” Geneva (eighteen 
years after Cranmer), “we be;” Rheims and the authorized, “ we 
are.” If we turn to the Anglo-Saxon, we recognize at once 
our relationship to the German, “We synd Moyses leorning 
enihtas.” Synd, sind, and sindon all occur in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, but it passed out of existence from among us cen- 
turies ago. When one hears a man say, “I be going to do this 
or that,” it is the first syllable of the old English “beom,” found 
also as “beo.” In Bishop Sanderson’s preface, written in 1662, 
there are several words and phrases used in a tense varying 
from that which they bear at present. Taking them in order, 
we mark down “inconveniences,” “indifferent,” “so acknow- 
ledged,” “various,” with a singular noun substantive [exigency] 
“of course” [= in due course], “remember” [= mention], 
“any their” [unreasonable demand], “ apprehensions” [= opi- 
nions]. The good bishop had chiefly in view, not the Roman 
Catholic system, which was chiefly aimed at in the other 
preface, but the ultra-reforming spirit of the Puritans, who were 
destined, however, soon afterwards to be most cruelly and 
unjustly treated for their presumed obstinacy, and in whose 
misfortunes were associated so many excellent clergymen. But 
to return to our words: “inconveniences” are here classed as 
evils,” any further radical change in the Prayer Book being 
thus denounced. Soin Romans i. 28, the most appalling vices 
are spoken of as “not convenient,” 2¢., unbecoming in its 
strongest sense. Hooker (Eccl. Pol. i. 10) speaks of the “in- 
conveniences” of absolute power, and in “As you like it” 
(v. 2—73), Rosalind tells Orlando that if it be not “ incon- 
venient” to him, she will set his beloved before his eyes 
to-morrow. The word has a still more forcible meaning in 
Barclay’s “Ship of Fools,” a work written in the reign of Henry 


*  Fistorical Outlines,” 5th edition, p. 181. 
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VIIL He uses it not only for the consequences of sin, but for 


sin itself generally. 
‘¢ And though he be gode, meke, and pacyent, 

Nor shortly punyssheth our inconvenyence, 

Put ease also he gyve not advertence. 

To all mundayne fawtes, synne, and fragylyte, 

Yet none shold synne in hope of his mercy.” 
The same force is found in the French verb. Bossuet speaks 
of “les inconvenients dont sont environnées les grandes entre- 
prises.” As to “indifferent,” it meant sometimes “ impartial,” at 
other times “of no moment” either way. The Latin word 
had the latter, not the former, sense, and Cicero calls that 
which is neither good nor bad “ indifferens,” by which he 
renders ddudopov. Queen Katherine complains in Shak- 
speare to her husband, that she has “no judge indifferent.” 
With the expression, “ Any their unreasonable demands,” we 
may compare Hooker’s, “ The strength and virtue of that law 
is such that no particular nation can lawfully prejudice the 
same by any their several laws and ordinances.” Monstrelet, in 
the Prologue to his Chroniques, referring to Sallust, speaks 
“dun sien livre nommé Cathelinaire.” “Any,” says Morris, 
is an adjective formed from the numeral 47, one. 

The curious expression, “ various exigency,” deserves a few 
remarks. The word “exigency,” though Brachet and Masson 
derive “exigence” from the Latin “exigentia,’ being correctly 
derived by Professor Skeat from the stem of the participle of 
“exigo.” “Exigentia” is classed by Forcellini among those words 
which are “partly barbarous, partly of no or insufficient autho- 
rity.” He explains it by “ exactio,” and the passage in the preface 
means according as various times and occasions exact or re- 
quire. It probably came into existence in the seventeenth 
century, as Shakspeare knows it not, but uses “ exigent” (the 
first appearance of which is in 1510) for a critical period and 
the termination of life. To “remember” in the sense of men- 
tion has almost gone out of date, though we still wish to be 
“remembered” to a friend. In the ordinary sense it occurs in 
the Litany, when we beseech God not to “remember” or record 
our sins. Shakspeare uses it in the sense of mention in 
Henry IV., act v., sc. 2, where King Henry V. says— 


*“ Our coronation done, we will accite, 
As I before remember’d, all our state.” 
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The two shades of meaning, as in many words of this class, 
such as recordor, memini, wéuvynpa, and the Hebrew Hagah (to 
“mutter” and also to “muse”), by a natural metonymy glide 
into each other. So also dye signifies not only to “ speak,” 
but to “speak inwardly,” as when in the “ Iliad” Aineas hurls 
his spear, and Achilles, brave as he is, feels some apprehension, 
for he “said” that the spear of that hero would reach him. 
[pdro yap SodtydaKuov eyxos peta kK éhedoer Iau preyadyTopos 
Aivetao.] Passing to the close of the preface, we find the most 
true statement that it is impossible to please all “in such variety 
of apprehensions, humours, and interests as are in the world;” 
a trio of noun substantives of which the former two sound 
somewhat quaint. In the encomium passed by Hamlet on his 
father, “In apprehension how like a god,” we discern a faculty 
like that ascribed to Themistocles in Thucydides : “ For Themis- 
tocles was a man in whom most truly was manifested the strength 
of natural judgment, wherein he had something worthy admira- 
tion, different from other men. For by his natural prudence, 
without the help of instruction before or after, he was both of 
extemporary matters, upon short deliberation, the best discerner, 
and also of what for the most part would be their issue, the best 
conjecturer” (Hobbe’s “Thucydides,” Book i.). “ Apprehension,” 
in the passage before us, is “ conception” or “opinion;” and the 
proper sense of “ seizure,” which it still retains in legal phrase- 
ology, and is very rare in Shakspeare, is the only one exist- 
ing in Latin till the fifth century. In the few passages in 
which “apprehend” is found in the New Testament, it is the 
translation of mudfw or of xarahapBavw ; and in one passage 
in which this latter verb is so translated, St. Paul is speaking 
figuratively of being “apprehended” of Christ. This transference 
of sense from the material to the mental idea is so common that 
it needs barely to state it. Everybody remembers the reply of 
Queen Elizabeth to her insidious questioners— 


‘¢ His was the word that spake it, 
Christ took the bread and brake it, 
And that which He did make it, 
That I believe and ¢ake it.” 


In the “Absolution,” the expression “at this present ” strikes the 
ear as somewhat quaint, though it has its parallel in 1 Cor. xv. 6, 


“Of whom the greater part remain 770 this present” (nearly 
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the same in the Rheims version). In Eadie’s edition of Cruden’s 
Concordance, “present” is incorrectly marked as a participle, 
which can hardly be said to be the case, even with the Latin 
presens. Julius Cesar is said to have coined evs as a participle 
to sum as a source for presens, absens, and potens. Wedgwood 
would derive it from an old form, eswm. Professor Skeat gives 
as as the root. The French word frésent is also no participle, 
but an adjective. The expressions “at this present,” “unto this 
present,” are therefore elliptical as much as “at present.” In 
Old French, ex present, a present, have the meaning of “ pre- 
sent ;” de present, that of “actually,” or “now.” It may be 
correct therefore to say that “present” is sometimes an adjective 
used substantively, though Shakspeare, with the grammatical 
freedom of his time, even attaches an adjective to it :-— 
‘¢ Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter ! 


Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present.” 


Even here, however, “time” may be supplied, 


Ghe Suguthering and Incorporation of 
the Awakened. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD HOARE, M.A.. HON. CANON OF CANTER- 
BURY, AND VICAR OF TRINITY CHURCH, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


WE are taught by St. Paul that one of the great objects of the 
ministry is the edifying, or building up, of the body of Christ. 
The expression may be explained by the words of St. Peter, in 
which he says, “ Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual 
house.” The one passage shows that the Church consists of a 
vast multitude of various stones, gathered out of various quarries, 
shaped for various positions, and built together so as to form 
one holy temple for the Lord. The other shows that it is the 
duty of the ministry to collect and fit together the stones which 
God has prepared, to build them into their place, and so to form 
a compact body, a habitation of God through the Spirit, If 
persons are really brought to God through the Lord Jesus Christ, 
they ought not to be left to remain isolated and disconnected, 
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like so many pebbles on the sea-shore, but they ought to be col- 
lected and built into one well-compacted fabric, so as to impart 
strength to each other, and support each other in the common 
work of the Church. 

The first step in this process of building is generally the 
awakening of the conscience by the Holy Spirit. So long as 
persons are living in torpor and carelessness, they cannot be 
regarded as lively stones, or fitted for the spiritual house ; but 
when once they are awakened to see their danger, to become 
aware of their sin, and to seek their Saviour, then is the time 
that they most especially require to be gathered and built into 
the temple. There is often a considerable interval between the 
time of first awakening, and the incorporation through faith into 
a living union with the Lord Jesus ; and there are very few con- 
gregations, under the teaching of an earnest and faithful ministry, 
in which there is not a considerable number of persons who are 
exactly in this position ; anxious, but not at rest ; in earnest, 
but not at peace ; really seeking the Lord, but altogether unable 
to accept the joy of finding and knowing Him. 

I believe that there is no class of persons who have a greater 
claim than these have on the Christian minister. Their position 
is often one of great distress. Their situation brings them no 
peace. Their earnestness only quickens their sense of anxicty. 
They are seeking that which they cannot find ; and the more 
they seek, the farther they seem to be from finding it. It is, 
moreover, a position of great danger. They cannot be satisfied 
where they are, and they crave something more than they have 
on which their soul can rest, the result of which is that they 
are ready to catch at any straw. It is amongst this class that 
Romanism, and every other species of heresy, makes most of its 
perverts. It promises peace, and the promise is eagerly grasped 
at, even though the peace is offered through no better a channel 
than a priest’s absolution. It is also amongst this class that the 
great majority of backsliders may be found. They toil on 
without result till they are tired of toiling ; and being wearied 
out, they begin little by little to give up, till at last their impres- 
sions die away, and though never afterwards thoroughly happy, 
they settle back into their original indifference. 

Suppose then that a person is thus awakened. Some start- 
ling sermon has aroused his conscience, or some solemn event 
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has compelled him to seek the salvation of his soul, and he 
has realized a sense of need, such as he never knew before. 
Our business is to consider in what way the requirements of 
such a character may be met, and what can be done to assist 
him in becoming established in that life of abiding peace and 
usefulness which he so greatly needs, and so ardently desires. 

Some will doubtless say, “Leave him to the public ministry,” 
but I believe that in nearly all cases the public ministry is not 
sufficient. Of course it may be, and the sermon of one Sunday 
may be blessed by God to the healing of the wound inflicted 
by the sermon of the Sunday preceding. But it is one thing 
to wound, and another to heal; and it is possible that, as the 
preacher pursues the course of his ministry, he may not recur 
for months to the particular point which aroused the con- 
science of the inquirer. The awakened requires special help at 
the special time of special need ; and though it may, and per- 
petually does, please God to bring home to the wounded heart 
the public proclamation of the gospel, it is obvious that the 
particular form of human help required on such occasions is 
that which will meet the particular form of difficulty. 

Now, supposing that, as parochial clergymen, we are really 
desirous to help and gather in such inquirers, what are we to 
do? To answer this question is no easy task, and in all pro- 
bability no two clergymen would give the same answer ; for we 
are not like so many bullets all cast in the same mould. 

The first difficulty is clearly in finding the anxious. Real 
anxiety about the soul is a sacred thing, of far too delicate a 
character to be rudely forced into view. But still, if we are to 
help it effectually, and so gather in the strangers, we must 
clearly know of it. But how? 

Of course the Church of Rome would answer that the best 
means of becoming acquainted with such persons is the practice 
of habitual confession, but it is very doubtful whether that 
would bring to light those after whom we are seeking. I 
believe that the. evils connected with that system are so des- 
perate, that they far outweigh the advantage of any facilities 
which it may offer for bringing the inquirer within the cog- 
nisance of the clergyman. Nor do I believe it to be needful; 
for when there is a real work of awakening in progress, it is 
almost certain that He whose work it is will bring it to light in 
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a healthy and legitimate manner, without any use of any of the 
perilous instrumentalities of Rome. 

But if this is to be done, the clergyman himself must be 
constantly on the alert. He must not be like a man laying a 
night line, and never taking the trouble to examine it after- 
wards; but he must be rather like the skilful angler, with his 
eye perpetually on the fly, and watching with never-ceasing 
attention for the rising of the fish. If a clergyman is thus on 
the look-out, and quietly throwing the fly ; not doing violence 
to people’s feelings by abrupt intrusion, but always making it 
easy for inquirers to speak of their difficulties, he will often be 
filled with thanksgiving ‘at discovering the extent to which God 
has blessed his ministry. 

But the work of finding must not be left exclusively to the 
clergyman, for it is the duty of all those who really know 
the joy of the gospel. There ought to be a power in all the 
living stones of the temple; and, if the work of God is pro- 
gressing amongst a people, the pastor and the flock should 
be all acting together. When this is the case, the pastoral 
ministry is brought into contact with any individual at a multi- 
tude of different points. The pastor’s eyes are multiplied a 
hundredfold ; and if there is any person really requiring his help, 
it is almost certain to be brought to his knowledge through some 
of those who are acting with him in the ingathering of souls. 

Besides this, it is most important that there should be 
frequent occasions in which a clergyman comes into contact 
with small gatherings of his people. In large congregations, 
individuals are in danger of being lost; but when there are not 
more than ten or twenty people present, there is more ease 
about all that takes place, which is most effective in bringing 
to light any impression that has been made. Thus cottage 
lectures, small Bible classes, missionary meetings, and meetings 
for prayer may be regarded as amongst the most effective 
means of bringing to light those who require ministerial help. 

But the means far above all others for bringing inquirers 
to light is an occasional invitation especially given to them to 
meet their clergyman for prayer and further explanation. I 
am not ignorant of the grave objections entertained against 
what are termed “after meetings,” as I fear too often con- 
ducted, and am ready myself to enter my most earnest 
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protest against the exciting arts which I think are sometimes 
employed in them, and still more against the employment of 
persons, to say the least, utterly unqualified to instruct those 
who are anxiously seeking the way of life. What I plead for 
is, that when persons are impressed by a sermon, some oppor- 
tunity should be given of at once applying to the preacher for 
help, and that they should not be left to wander off smitten, 
but not healed; with the arrow of conviction shot into their 
soul, but without the balm of Gilead applied to their wound. 
It is of very little use to tell them that they may, if they please, 
come to the vicarage ; for if they feel deeply, they are almost 
certain to be too shy to do so. What they want is some oppor- 
tunity of meeting the preacher at once, and before the impression 
begins to pass away, and that in such a manner as not to attract 
the attention of their acquaintances. Such an opportunity may 
be given in a quiet meeting for prayer and further counsel, 
either in the school-room, or the vestry, or even the church, 
at a time that may be considered the most convenient. Let 
any one whose ministry God is blessing only try the expe- 
riment, and he will be amazed at finding how many there 
are to whom God has brought home his words with power. 

But it is not enough to find out the awakened man. Having 
done so, we want, as the next step, to gather him into the fold. 
In our effort to accomplish this most important end, our first 
object must clearly be that he should be gathered into the 
Lord Jesus Christ. If we are brought face to face with an 
awakened man, our grand primary object must be to bring that 
man face to face with God, and to teach him the great prin- 
ciples of Divine reconciliation, in order that his soul should 
ever after be at rest in his Saviour. In such a work as this it 
is clear that, as a general rule, there is need of personal instruc- 
tion. The clergyman is like a physician, and his prescription 
ought to be adapted to the particular wants of his patient. 
It is most desirable therefore that, as our Church teaches us, 
the anxious inquirer should go to some discreet and learned 
minister, and open his grief. I am perfectly aware that such 
interviews are often confounded with the confessional, and that 
the passage in the Communion Service which recommends them 
is actually quoted by some, as if it gave: authority for the 
Practice of confession. But the two things are as wide asunder 
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as the Poles. The power employed in the one is “ghostly 
counsel and advice” “by the ministry of God’s word ;” the 
power in the other is judicial absolution by a priest. So the 
result of the one is an independent relationship with God, which 
leads to abiding peace without the intervention of any human 
agent, while the result of the other is an habitual dependence 
on priestly power as the medium of the forgiveness of God. 
Now let any one be thus brought into close contact with the 
difficulties that harass the minds of people, and he will be 
amazed at the vast amount of confusion and ignorance respect- 
ing many of the fundamental truths of the Gospel which 
prevails amongst many of even those who have received what 
is called a religious education. He will also be equally amazed 
in many instances at the ease and rapidity with which it pleases 
God to make long-standing difficulties melt away, never to 
return, before a plain, simple, explanatory statement of the 
great work of our blessed Saviour. But even if such a result 
is not attained at once, the clergyman will gain the immense 
advantage of knowing where he is wanted, and of being able 
to follow up inquirers. He will be able to act as a private 
tutor does to a dull pupil, and if he is a discreet and learned 
minister of God’s word, he may so bring home that word in its 
practical application to the particular erief of the inquirer, that 
after a time, if not at once, the difficulty will be removed, and 
the heart so satisfied in Christ Jesus, that there will never again 
be the slightest occasion to resort to the minister for help. 

The next thing required is incorporation. The young convert 
wants the help of Christian fellowship, and he ought to find it 
in the Church of God. It is not for his own good, or for that 
of the Church, that he should be left as a loose stone to roll 
about anywhere ; but if he has become a lively stone cut from 
the quarry, he ought at once to be built into the temple of 
God, I believe it is owing to the neglect of this principle that 
the Church of England has lost thousands of those who have 
been awakened by her ministry. It is the bitter sorrow of 
many devoted clergymen, that, although they have been the 
means of awakening the conscience, others have had the joy of 
gathering in the fruit. They see those who have been impressed 
by their ministry falling away to the Plymouth Brethren, the 
Methodists, or other dissenting bodies, and their hearts are 
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grieved by the loss to their communion of those for whom they 
have prayed and laboured. Now it is just possible that the 
reason is that in the Church of England we do so very little 
for the incorporation of our members. In many cases we 
scarcely recognize such a thing as membership. There are 
many communicants in the Church of England, who are never 
as communicants built into the body. They come to the 
Lord’s Supper alone, and alone they return. No one seems 
to notice either their presence or their absence. They have 
none of the help of Christian fellowship ; whereas, if they 
turn aside on any occasion to a meeting of “the Brethren,” 
they are welcomed by the whole of the little community, 
and admitted to the joys of Christian fellowship, The 
smallness of the numbers makes each individual unit of great 
importance, and the practical result is that the young convert, 
craving for fellowship, and not finding it in the Church of his 
fathers, begins to wander, and ultimately settles down where 
he finds that men at all events promise union. 

There cannot be a doubt that where the church and con- 
sregation is large it is extremely difficult to avoid this result. 
If a communicant is seated in the more distant seats of a 
large church, he hears nothing of the words of administration 
to any one but himself, and the half-hour or more, during 
which he is waiting his turn, may become a time of great 
loneliness. It is a very possible thing that, unless great care 
is taken, he may be left equally lonely in his daily Christian 
life. It becomes then a matter of importance that we consider 
very carefully what can be done in order to secure in the Church 
of England a closer union and a greater sense of fellowship. 

One thing is perfectly plain, that something is required far 
exceeding what the individual clergyman can afford. It is one 
of the sources of weakness in the Church of England that every- 
thing in the parish hangs too much on the individual at the 
head ; so that, if he is well at work, he has more to do than 
he can possibly accomplish; and, if he fails, the whole thing 
collapses. On the other hand, Wesley took care that the 
stability of his system should depend, not on the peculiarities 
of the individual minister, but on a permanent and unchanging 
organization among the people. 

It is also equally clear that when the congregation is large, 
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the want is not supplied by any one organization, such as a 
communicant’s association, intended for the whole body; for 
again the numbers are too large, and a person is almost as 
much alone if he is one of 500 as if he were one of 1,500 or 
2,000. It seems therefore that what we require is a number of 
small circles, with a trustworthy centre of union in each, _ If 
there is a circle adapted to each class of character, the clergyman 
is able as soon as he meets with any one requiring incorporation 
to hand him over to the centre of the circle best adapted to his 
particular need, and to secure that he is carefully befriended in 
his Christian course. 

When I speak of circles, I allude to working parties, missionary 
working parties, prayer unions, Sunday-school teachers’ meetings, 
mothers’ meetings, temperance societies, Bible readings, for each 
class of individuals and of inquirers; all being conducted by 
persons on whom the clergyman can rely. He will then never 
be at a loss to know what to do with any one who is brought 
under his notice. If he is heartily acting with all the different 
centres, and they with him, he has always at hand a centre of 
fellowship ready for any one, and though it is perfectly impossible 
for him to be to all the flock that he would rejoice to be, he has 
the unspeakable comfort of knowing that all who come under 
his care are cared for, and that there is no necessity for any one 
to be left isolated in the midst of union, and alone in the midst 
of fellowship. 

I am quite aware that what I have here suggested will not 
be thought sufficient by those whose habit of mind leads them 
to trust more than I do to the power of formal organization ; 
and I can quite understand that much might be gained by a 
more elaborate system of enrolment, registration, and rule. 
This no doubt is the great object in the formation of guilds, 
and if there had not been such an un-English colouring given 
to many of them by the adoption of Roman names, rules, and 
practices, they would be regarded with less of the just appre- 
hension which now attaches to them. But, independently of the 
Romish question, I am by no means certain that there are not 
two sides to the question. Rules unite some, but separate 
others. A communicants’ association, for example, may unite 
in a close bond all that belong to it; but does it not draw a 
line of separation between them and those who do not join it? 
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Is not our church membership the true bond.of union? and if 
so, is there not a danger of setting up separation within our 
body? But I would not speak too strongly on this point ; for 
I know that many who have tried the experiment are well 
satisfied as to the result. I have never tried it myself. Of 
one thing only I am perfectly sure, viz., this, that whether we 
adopt the more formal or less formal system, the one thing 
that is absolutely essential is the spirit of abounding love that 
abounds by the Holy Ghost. Let Him fill the hearts of the 
clergymen and people with a warm love towards each other, and 
to the Lord Himself, and there will be no fear of either isolation 
or division. There will be loving eyes looking out for the first 
dawn of impression; loving hands ready to help each new 
inquirer on his way towards the fold; loving hearts ready to 
welcome him on his entrance; and a loving body of faithful 
believers standing fast together in Christ Jesus, to which, as to 
a nucleus, he may be attached. In other words, he will be built 
into the temple of God. 


Gditorial and Church Homiletical Society's RNotices, 
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The Glerguw’s Family, 


BY THE REV. EDWARD GARBETT, M.A.. HON. CANON OF 
WINCHESTER, RECTOR OF BARCOMBE, LEWES, 


THE advocates of the Church of England have sometimes 
made prominent among their arguments the benefits conferred 
upon a parish by the residence therein of a cultured gentle- 
man. Under the auspices of an endowed church alone can 
such an arrangement be universally secured. By an endowed 
church I mean either a church deriving income from the land, 
or having a central sustentation fund by which its ministers 
are supported. On the purely voluntary principle, where the 
support of the pastor is drawn only from the voluntary gifts 
of those to whom he ministers in sacred things, a resident 
ministry in every parish of the kingdom is impracticable, even 
though the social position of the minister should be that of 
the class amid which he dwells. But the force of the argu- 
ment, as practically true of the Church of England, depends 
upon the fact that the resident clergyman in most neigh- 
bourhoods belongs to a higher order than the great mass of 
his parishioners, and that his personal and family life presents 
a type of higher culture, gentler courtesies, and more refined 
tastes than those with which many would otherwise be familiar. 

The argument is in the main a just one. A thousand ameni- 
ties flow from such a centre, all the more powerful because they 
are silent and unconscious. No other person, no other family. 
however devoted and excellent, can exercise this influence to 
the same degree as a clergyman and his wife and children. It 
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+s attached to the opportunities inherent in his office. He 
stands between the different grades of society, as the common 
link which holds them together. His education and position 
give him access to the higher classes, while his pastoral duties 
bring him into constant and intimate intercourse with the lower. 
The great landed proprietor, or the rich private resident, are 
too far removed from the people, and do not come into contact 
with them in the same way. The more moderate means of a 
clergyman, and the more modest scale of his household, and 
of its appointments, bring it nearer to the eyes, and associate 
it more intimately with the sympathies, of the middle and lower 
classes. He is the central link of a graduated scale which 
reaches from the nobleman to the peasant. In this scale, 
refinement of tastes and manners reaches downwards, while by 
a reciprocal influence the greater simplicity of manners, natural- 
ness of tastes, and outspoken honesty, characteristic of the 
lower classes, react healthily upwards on those who are above 
them in the social scale, and check the constant tendency to 
artificiality. It may be doubted whether the elevating influence 
thus exercised unconsciously by the clergyman, especially in 
rural parishes, could be withdrawn without a gradual relapse 
of the population into an ever-increasing coarseness. 

In this way the argument is generally stated. But to these 
secular effects should be added others of a higher character. 
From the example of the gentleman we pass naturally to the 
example of the Christian. Who can estimate the good done 
to a neighbourhood by the constant presence and activity of a 
man whose personal character and conduct are a living illus- 
tration of the truths preached by him from the pulpit? To use 
the figure employed by Scripture, such a man is “a light set upon 
ahill,” by the speciality of his office and position, that his “light 
may so shine before men, that they may see his good works, 
and glorify his Father which is in heaven.” He is the salt 
which keeps the community in health, and checks the tendency 
of a fallen and corrupted nature to social decay. 

In this statement all will probably assent. But there is an 
important principle involved in it, which needs at this stage 
to be clearly recognized. It is that the ministerial life of 
a clergyman and his private life are invested with the same 
character, and should be consecrated to the same end. 
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There is a great temptation, not only to distinguish, but to 
separate them. At first sight there is apparent plausibility in 
it. In every profession, as in that of the lawyer, for instance, 
when the positive duties of the day are discharged, the leisure 
that remains may be used in any way that fancy or circum- 
stances may suggest. The professional character is dropped 
with the cessation of positive professional acts. The medical man 
must indeed hold himself at the call of every one who may at 
any hour demand his services, but during the intervals of pro- 
fessional occupation he may employ himself in any way he 
pleases. So sharp a line is drawn between the professional 
man and the gentleman, that his acceptableness in society is 
proportioned to the degree in which he can escape from the 
specialities of his profession into the wider sympathies of a 
man of the world. In all these cases the professional character 
attaches to the man only, and does not extend in any degree 
to his family. They are wholly beyond its sphere, and stand 
outside the influences of the special pursuit which provides their 
fortune, and secures for them their social position. The same 
thing is true of men of business. The business life and the 
private life, the toils and anxieties of the counting house, and 
the tastes and recreations of the home, have no relation what- 
ever with each other, except the financial one. Why should 
the clerical profession, it might be asked, alone of all others, 
be deprived of this reasonable liberty? The public official life 
is one thing; the private personal life is another. When all 
the demands of ministerial duty have been conscientiously 
discharged, whatever remains of life and leisure are surely a 
man’s own, and he may dispose of them as he will. The 
public life belongs to the Church, but the private life to the 
man himself. The discharge of official duty let other men 
watch as scrupulously as they like, but into the sacred privacy 
of home, and the sweet familiarities of domestic life, let them 
not dare to intrude. There is no doubt that many clergymen 
really maintain the sentiments thus inadequately expressed. 
They are natural and plausible. In a degree, but only in a 
degree, they are just and true. Could the distinction between 
the public duties of a clergyman and his private life be justly 
maintained, it is evident that the responsibilities of his office 
would cease with himself, and would not shadow with any of 
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their solemnity the wife and children who may share his home. 
These would be as free from the special interests of the clergy- 
man, as the families of the lawyer or of the physician are from 
the practice of law or medicine. Can an ordained man thus 
cut his life into halves, and claim one for himself, while he 
dedicates the other half alone to his Church and to his God ? 
An affirmative answer would take away the very basis from the 
argument of this paper, and remove the family of the clergy- 
man from special criticism or consideration. For myself, I 
unhesitatingly answer in the negative, and reply that he 
cannot separate them. He is one man, and that entire per- 
sonality of his has been solemnly dedicated to the work, The 
singularly vivid title with which Scripture designates him 
affirms this, He is a maz of God, and his undivided self 
must be devoted to his calling. 

If the work in which a minister is engaged were a secular 
work, it would be different; for then the obligations of his 
office would be simply human, and such as man owes to man, 
The client or the patient buy the skill and ability of their 
professional adviser, and when they have secured the best he 
has to give, have no further claim upon him. But the clergyman 
works for God, and to God he is responsible. His duties are 
discharged to the Church in the lowest and primary sense ; 
but in the highest and final sense they are discharged to God. 
But God claims the whole entire man, body, soul, and spirit, 
and claims him three times over, as Creator, who made him ; 
then as Preserver, who has maintained him in life; and thirdly, 
as Saviour, who has redeemed him. There is no portion of 
time, no relation of life, free from this claim. The God who 
gives all, requires to be served by all. I do not mean for one 
moment that the whole of a clergyman’s life must necessarily 
be spent in a ceaseless round of direct ministerial duties. There 
must be a portion of time for study, a portion for rest, a portion 
for recreation and refreshment, a portion for domestic intercourse 
and the relative duties of social life. Nor should it be thought 
for a moment that the time spent in reading, or in recreation 
whether it be from books, from music, from science or art, 
or from the study of nature, or whether it be in the inter- 
changes of society, is detracted in any way from Him who 
claims the whole. For He made man for these things, and 
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these things for man; and there is not a pleasure known to 
us, which is not included in His foreseen and foreordained 
plan of our lives. He may be honoured as much in the world 
as in the pulpit, in the domestic circle as at the side of the 
sick bed. Every creature of God is good, and nothing to be 
refused, if it be received with thanksgiving. But I mean that 
the same devout spirit, the same heavenliness of affection, the 
same holiness of temper and disposition, should interpenetrate 
all the life, and sanctify it from end to end, just as the oil 
poured upon the head of Aaron ran down to the skirts of his 
clothing, and made its very outskirts fragrant with perfume. 
Nor do I mean that this claim for a self-dedication, so 
«omplete as to swallow up in itself the common but deceptive 
distinction of things secular and sacred, is peculiar to a clergy- 
man, or rests on him alone. It belongs to all Christian men 
and Christian women. Personal consistency, the avoidance of 
all appearance of evil, the exercise of an active philanthropy, 
and the influence of example, are all included in the ideal of a 
true Christian life. This is what St. James asserts: “True 
religion, and undefiled before God and the Father, is this, to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” But because self-dedication 
is incumbent on all Christians, it is not less incumbent on 
Christian ministers. It lies on them to a degree greater than 
on any others, in proportion to the sacredness of their calling 
and the prominence of their office. A scandal never inflicts 
so deep a wound on the cause of Christ, as when it is inflicted 
by one who bears on his shoulders the sacred weight of orders. 
But where the narrow lines of directly ministerial duty end, 
the broad lines of personal duty come in and extend the clerical 
obligations everywhere. What is public and what is private, 
what is official and what personal, the duty to man and the 
duty to God, cannot in his case be separated even in thought. 
The shadow of the Cross must be over both himself and his 
life, and must rest everywhere. It is the condition attached to 
the most sacred and the most happy of all offices, which man 
can fill upon earth. In other professions the man’s relations to 
his fellow-men may be simply perfunctory, and end with the 
outward acts he does. The clergyman deals with souls, is the 
centre of spiritual influence, and all his heart and being and 
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sympathy must be engaged in the relations he holds towards 
his people. The fact indicates in. the first place the necessity 
of a high personal holiness, and the prayerful cultivation of the 
life of God within him. The light must be strong in himself, 
if its rays are to shine in every direction; the vital spiritual 
force high and vigorous, if it is to communicate its own energy 
to others. Consistency in everything, in dress, in manners, in 
pursuits and tastes, in the society enjoyed and the recreations 
permitted, is an essential condition of ministerial usefulness in 
its highest sense. The sacred character is attached to his person, 
and he cannot disengage himself from it. He either adorns the 
doctrine that he preaches, and the Gospel of the Saviour he 
professes to follow, or by the palpable inconsistency between his 
principles and his practice he leads men to doubt the reality of 
religion altogether, and to blaspheme its Divine author. 

But the same truth includes a further result. It involves 
within the sacred obligations of the clerical office the Clergy- 
man’s family as well as the Clergyman himself. The family is 
but a larger self, so close is the absolute identity in interest and 
happiness, binding together its various members. Reciprocal 
influences pass ceaselessly to and fro. Either the head of the 
family moulds all the habits of his household into harmony 
with his own calling and character, or he is himself secularized 
by their influence. His example grows dim in the unfriendly 
atmosphere of family worldliness, like a light that burns but 
faintly in a vitiated and impure air. The man cannot present 
himself to the world apart from his surroundings, or strip 
himself of their associations. It is his duty to supply an 
example to his people, not only as a man, but also as a husband 
in his conjugal relations, as a father among his children, and as 
a master among his servants. The shadows of the sanctuary 
reach to all his household. As their conduct either adds to 
his efficacy, or detracts from his usefulness, so they are included 
in his obligations. As a living part of himself, they share his 
responsibilities as well as his privileges. 

Here the discussion passes into another stage. It includes 
the clergyman’s family, no longer as being parts and reflections 
of himself, but by virtue of the providential position which 
each member of the circle holds, and the duties involved in it, 
a quasi-ministerial character reaches to them all. No more 
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‘blessed spectacle can be found on the whole circle of social 
life than that of a pastor’s household when it is pervaded by 
one spirit ; when cultured refinement is elevated by Christian 
principle ; when a certain sweet seriousness just serves to check 
frivolity, and to give depth and reality to family sympathies 
and pleasures; when, above all, each member, in due place 
and degree, from the child upwards to the blooming maiden or 
stalwart son, reflects the common likeness of the blessed Saviour 
in the width of their sympathies, the courtesies of their de- 
meanour, and the general propriety of their lives. Such a 
family reflects the beauty of their Master, and in the highest 
sense that the words can bear, worship Him in the beauty of 
holiness. On the other hand, there is no more painful spectacle 
in social life than a clergyman’s family irregular and dis- 
organized, at once pretentious and untidy, grasping at a station 
they cannot adorn, at once extravagant and mean, lowering 
sacred things by the shadow of its worldliness, at once without 
peace within, and without respect or honour without. 

It is a first principle of Christian duty that opportunity is 
the measure of obligation. What God puts it into the power 
to do, that He means to be done; for there is no waste in the 
economy of His government. There is as clearly defined a 
sphere of usefulness opened to the clergyman’s family as there 
is, beyond the direct duties of his office, to the clergyman 
himself. Some parts of it will need rather to be indicated, than, 
to be discussed in full. 

In the first place, there are some sections of parochial work 
which fall naturally into the hands of women. There is, for 
instance, the administration of those special charities which 
may be called domestic, and which deal with the necessities 
of women and children, and especially mothers and infants. 
No man can properly or efficiently deal with them. They are 
the peculiar province of womanhood, with all its quick sympa- 
thies and gentle ministrations. Then, there is the large sphere 
of Sunday-school teaching. Here women have no monopoly ; 
but for young children they are the most efficient of teachers, 
and not less so for big lads, when a woman’s influence appeals 
to all the latent chivalry of a boy’s nature, and calls his better 
feelings into play. To these spheres of work must be added 
that of visiting, not as superseding the work of the pastor, 
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but as supplementing it, in its influence on all the smaller 
and more familiar details of home life. There are points, 
for instance, in the management of the sick, which lie beyond 
the experience of a man, and the natural proprieties of his 
position. Cases sometimes occur when, beyond the supply 
of necessaries for the sick, actual personal ministration at the 
bedside is needed, where no other attendance can for the 
moment be secured. In all these cases, and those multiplied 
instances of which they are but examples and illustrations, the 
wife and daughters of a clergyman can do what he cannot do, 
and can move in and out among the people, carrying tender- 
ness and love everywhere, and scattering gentle sympathies and 
kindly acts on every side. Nor do such acts end with them- 
selves. In numerous instances they have touched the hearts 
of husbands and parents, and have won back many a wanderer 
into the Church of their forefathers, and to that wisdom whose 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths peace. 

In all these cases the opportunity creates the obligation. 
These gentle duties are the attribute—I may say the special 
prerogative—of a clergyman’s wife and daughters. In their 
case, as with himself, the right to discharge these is a question, 
not of kind, but of degree. It is not that they alone are called 
to personal ministrations of love towards those among whom 
they dwell ; all Christian ladies are under the same obligation, 
for an idle, useless, selfish life is contemptible in any one; but 
it is, that they rest in a higher degree upon the family of the 
clergyman, because they possess higher and greater oppor- 
tunities in proportion to their relation with the clergyman, by 
their more intimate participation in his plans, and in the 
advantages of his official position. But the duties themselves 
are essentially woman’s duties. When a clergyman is un- 
married, he must devolve them on some devout female of his 
congregation ; but by none can they be discharged either so 
naturally, so gracefully, or so effectually as by the members of 
his own family. I do not mean that they should retain them 
exclusively in their own hands. If the surrounding population 
be considerable, they will find the absolute need of other help. 
It should be their task to enlist others in the work, and associate 
them with themselves. Who can so suitably persuade other 
wives to take an interest in the families of the poor, as the wife 
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of the pastor? who so effectually tempt other daughters into 
efforts of Christian labour, as his daughters? But just as 
in a well-ordered parish all the threads of its organization 
should meet together in the parsonage, so thence should 
come the moving impulse, the example, the guidance and 
direction, the quickening love, which should keep the machine 
going, and hold all its parts together. The spring should 
be there, and thence the stream of gentle, kindly, unos- 
tentatious benevolence should flow in all directions. In 
nature it is not infrequent to find in some pasture an espe- 
cially green spot, where the fresh verdure marks the course of a 
little trickling dell, itself so hidden amid the luxuriant vege- 
tation it has created, as to-be unseen. That little fertilizing 
stream is a parable that describes the condition of a happy, 
well-worked parish, large enough to afford full exercise to 
Christian love, not so large as to overtask it and make it power- 
less. The whole tone of the population will point to some 
health-giving influence. The pleasant cottages, the contented 
faces, the cleanly clothing, the frank greeting, the quiet cheer- 
fulness peculiarly characteristic of an English country parish, 
all bear their pleasant testimony to the eye of an observer; and 
he needs no other witness to teach him to trace the human 
source of this work to yonder cheerful house, nestling among 
its clustered trees. The pleasant aspect of the house, the trim 
neatness of everything about it, its air of refinement, and at the 
same time its modest size and scale, point it out to the most 
inexperienced eye as the parsonage ; and the observant visitor 
needs not the glancing of a woman's dress among the flowers, 
or the merry chatter of children’s voices from the little lawn, to 
tell him that female influence has been at work there, smooth- 
ing the rough corners and tempering the acerbities of human 
life by the sweet graces of Christian womanhood. 

Such thoughts belong, however, mainly to clerical life as it 
exists in rural parishes. But there is another direction in which 
a clergyman’s family may be eminently useful, which belongs 
distinctively to larger spheres of labour. It arises from the 
circumstances of town parishes with large populations; and, 
most distinctively of all, of suburban parishes in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis and other large centres. Here great 
congregations are gathered together, remarkable not only for 
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their size, but frequently for the high social position of their 
members, In such localities the character of the work is con- 
eregational, rather than parochial. The parish is probably of 
modern constitution, and no old associations have been handed 
down from the distant past to bind its members in a common 
interest. There are perhaps no local ties or property relations 
to supply the want. The bonds which bind together the clergy- 
man and his congregation are almost wholly personal, devo- 
tional sympathies, admiration for ministerial gifts, respect for 
consistency of character, and, above all, affection to his person 
——these are the strong bonds which draw the body into coherence. 
But when all centres in and depends upon one individual, it 
requires many qualities to maintain the bond unimpaired under 
the friction of circumstances and the familiarizing influences of 
time. In this work the clergyman’s family, and, above all, the 
clergyman’s wife, may render the most important services, and 
her attractive influence may be one of the most efficacious of 
means to hold the whole together. 

For such an office she must be willing to forget herself, and 
to put on one side considerations of personal preference, which 
may affect her powerfully in regard to her children, and espe- 
cially in regard to her daughters. She must avoid all exclusive- 
ness and cliquism ; discard all assumption and airs of personal 
importance, and must frankly accept that relation in which her 
husband stands towards all the members of his congregation. 
Her opportunities of usefulness will then be incalculable, and 
the good she may do can only be measured by her opportunities. 
She may be the attractive centre round which may be gathered 
with peculiar closeness of affection and freedom of confidence 
the young women of the congregation. She may share their 
confidences, and therefore guide their conduct in a manner in 
which it could not possibly be done by a man. And there is 
another relation she may fill, still more delicate, and which it is 
more difficult to put into words, Women are the natural com- 
plement of men ; strong by natural constitution in the qualities in 
which men are weak, and, equally on the other side, weak in the 
qualities in which men are strong. Her strength is in her own 
specialities. A diluted manhood, a mere weak reflection of the 
rougher sex, would be not a characteristic of womanhood, and 
would be a wretched failure in every way. Women possess an 
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intuitive sense of truth, a power of observation quick and 
subtle almost to a fault, a delicate sense of propriety, an 
instinctive tact, and a practical soundness of judgment, which 
are not equally possessed by men. These gifts of nature a 
clergyman’s wife brings with her into her conjugal relationship, 
and the semi-ministerial duties to which it leads her. Her close 
association with her husband makes her acquainted with his 
objects, principles, motives, and views, to a degree which is 
impossible to any one else May I say that she is her husband, 
on his softer, gentler side? and so she is enabled to represent 
him, removing the mistakes to which perhaps his more tren- 
chant mode of expression may give rise ; smoothing over the 
offence caused by a hasty word dropped in the hurry and ex- 
-citement of much labour ; explaining away a causeless misappre- 
hension ; by soft persuasion turning away wrath, and with gentle 
patience guiding the froward, and winning back the perverse. 
Her influence may be attractive beyond all calculation. Into the 
ears of such awoman many feelings will be expressed, which the 
speaker might not venture to utter with equal freedom to the 
clergyman himself; for great respect often borders on a kind of 
restraining fear. She may thus become better acquainted with 
the sentiments of the people, and their practical wants, than her 
husband can be. Thus doubly armed, she fulfils a twofold office. 
To the wearied and perhaps dispirited partner of her life 
she fills the place of a gentle and prudent counsellor, and 
rash indeed must he be who hastily despises a prudent 
woman’s advice, as she fills the office aptly described by the 
kingly author of the Proverbs, “a wise reprover upon an obe- 
dient ear.’ Towards the congregation she is the centre of 
numberless offices of kindness and affection. Such wives are 
not few. Where they are found, both the clergyman and his 
congregation alike have reason to acquiesce in the inspired 
declaration, “ A prudent wife is from the Lordy’ 

The foregoing lines have very feebly and imperfectly ex- 
pressed the convictions which observation and experience have 
taught. But the limits assigned to this paper are almost 
reached, and considerations of space forbid any further ex- 
position of the manifold and most blessed opportunities of 
usefulness enjoyed by the family of a clergyman. It is a great 
moral law, that those who give happiness receive happiness. 
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There is perhaps no position in life more replete with solid 
comfort, or more rich in the elements of quiet, peaceful enjoy- 
ment, than that filled by an English clergyman and his family. 
It is not exciting or adventurous, nor does it lie in the glare of 
earthly display, or offer many rewards to an earthly ambition. 
But to hearts tuned into harmony with a sacred calling and 
holy duties it has delights many and great enough to com- 
pensate for any sacrifice of secular wealth and worldly excite- 
ment. Taking them all in all, and including in the calculation 
the personal and the official spheres, the spiritual and the 
material advantages, the comforts of a personal religion, and 
the privileges of the ecclesiastical status, I should think that 
clergymen and their families constitute the happiest class in 
the world, and possess the largest share of that measure of 
human good which is attainable on this side heaven. 

But this estimate depends entirely on the frank acceptance 
of the limitations and responsibilities attached to the clerical 
office and position. A discontented mind, angry with itself, 
fretting against the conditions of its life, disdainful of its 
calling, and ever restlessly reaching after something higher, 
cannot possibly find peace. It is like the poor bird that beats 
itself to pieces against the bars of its cage. Nor is it likely 
that an active, energetic, vigorous disposition will ever rest 
content with the unostentatious duties of a clergyman, unless the 
true spring of happiness be within, in the knowledge and love 
of that Saviour whose own august dignity gives nobility to the 
office of His ministers, and whose rich blessing repays a 
thousand times over any possible sacrifices that may be made 
for the sake of Him. A perfunctory and superficial discharge 
of clerical duty can give no satisfaction ; but a hearty self-devo- 
tion to it, appreciative of its highest purposes, and striving after 
the realization of its Divine ideal, is replete with the elements 
alike of honour and happiness. They who discharge its duties 
for the sake of the Saviour, whom not having seen they love, 
may, like the saints of the dispersion addressed by St. Peter, 
“rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 

To every member of a clergyman’s family, as well as for the 
clergyman himself, the subject of this paper may well suggest 
a lesson. A clergyman who wishes alike for usefulness in his 
vocation, and for happiness in himself and in his home, will do well 
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to bear the subject in mind in choosing the partner of his life. 
No graces of person, no charm of manners, no refinement of 
taste, no possession of worldly accomplishments, no efferves- 
cence of animal spirits, however bright and genial, will suffice 
for the wear and tear of the future life, unless they are accom- 
panied with good sense and good temper, and sanctified by the 
unfeigned love of Christ. To choose a worldly companion to 
share in sacred duties, is both to bring sorrow on himself 
and discredit. upon his office. The lady who consents to 
be a clergyman’s wife should remember, that in sharing his 
position she will share also his responsibilities, and that she 
must not shrink from obligations which she has voluntarily and 
consciously undertaken. A clergyman’s daughters should’ bear 
in mind that the providence of God has fixed their place for them, 
and that the duties appropriate to it have been assigned to 
them in His Divine scheme of government. On a minister’s 
sons the responsibility presses perhaps less heavily, They are 
generally educated away from home, and find on reaching 
manhood their own separate lines of occupation. But they too 
must remember, that they live within the shadow of the 
sanctuary, and should endeavour to strengthen a father’s hands, 
and not throw dishonour on his office, or bring down his grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. The very servants in a clergy- 
man’s household are not devoid of a special responsibility, and 
should so bear themselves towards all with whom they are 
brought into contact, as becomes members of a family which 
feareth God and worketh righteousness. To such a household 
may not unfitly be applied some portion of the touching and 
beautiful words, in which mourning Job described the days of 
his prosperity : “When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; 
and when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me. Because I 
delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that 
had none to help him. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was 
I to the lame. I was a father to the poor, and the cause that 
I knew not I searched out. The blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon me, and I caused the widow’s heart 
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Outlines of Sermons 
from the Alternative Goening Lessons, etc. 


The figures in square brackets, thus, [6] refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 


Suggested Topics for Advent, Christmas, and Webv Vear’s 
Sermons, 


BY THE REV. DAVID ANDERSON, M.A., VICAR OF HOLY TRINITY, 
TWICKENHAM. 
Ny 
. What is our hope ? (1 Thess. ii. 19.) 
. Where is your faith ? (Luke viii. 25.) 
. Where is thy flock ? (Jer. xiii. 20.) 
. Where is my fear? (Mal. i. 6.) 
. What is your life ? (James iv. 14.) 


Ole tewog Ne 


BY THE REY. SIR EMILIUS BAYLEY, BART. B.D., VICAR OF ST. JOHN'S, 
PADDINGTON. 
Ik 
THE CHRONOLOGY OF OUR LORD’ LIFE. 
i. 
THe WHOLE LIFE, B.C. 4—A.D. 29. 
Birth of Jesus, December, B.c. 5, or January, B.c. 4. 
Baptism, February, A.D. 27. 
Crucifixion, March, A.D. 29. 
26 
EVENTS OF THE First YEAR’S MINISTRY, A.D. 27. 
Baptism and Temptation, February. 
Miracle at Cana, March. 
First Passover, April 9. 
Ministry in Jerusalem. 
Ministry in the valley of the Jordan. 
Journey through Samaria, December, A.p. 27. 


EVENTS OF THE SECOND YEAR’S MINISTRY, A.D. 28. 
The great Galilean ministry, January—March. 
Rejection at Nazareth. 
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Makes Capernaum His home. 

st Galilean tour, January. 

2nd Galilean tour, February. 

3rd Galilean tour, March. 

Second Passover, March 2gth. 
Bethesda. Rejection by the Sanhedrim. 
The northern tour, April. 

The Transfiguration, August. ? 
Feast of Tabernacles, September 23. 
Farewell to Galilee, November. ? 
Feast of Dedication, December. 


4. 

EVENTS OF THE THIRD YEAR’s MINISTRY, January—March, a.D. 29. 

Ministry beyond Jordan, January. 

Raising of Lazarus, February. ? 

Retirement to Ephraim. 

Return to Jerusalem, March. 

Messianic entry, Sunday, March 13. 

Third and last Passover, Thursday, March 17. 

The Crucifixion, Friday, March 17. 

The Resurrection, Sunday, March 20. 

The Ascension, April 28. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GARDINER, M.A. VICAR OF ST. GEORGE'S, CLAINES, 
WORCESTER. 
10 
THE SON OF GOD AS VERY MAN, 
1. Our example (1 Pet. ii. 21). 
2. Our ransom (1 Tim. il. 5, 6). 
3. Our Intercessor (Heb. iv. 14, 1 5) 
4. Our Judge (Acts xvii. 31). 


BY THE REV. W. MURDOCH JOHNSTON, M.A., VICAR OF ST, STEPHEN’S, 
EAST TWICKENHAM, 
IV. 
FOUR KINDS OF ADVENT. 

. The Advent in Darkness (Gen. i, 2). 

. The Advent in /ére (Exod. xix. 18). 

. The Advent in Blood (1 John v. 6). 

_ The Advent in Glory (1 Thess. iv. 16). 


bwin 
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to 
SI 
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Nig 
1. Christ in the Manger (Matt. ii.) 
2. Christ in the Zemple (Luke il. 40—51; John ii, x1.) 
3. Christ in the Home (Luke ii. ; Matt. xxi.) 
4. Christ in Heaven (1 John i. 1, 2; Acts vi. 5, 6). 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. GEORGE’S-IN-THE- 
EAST. 
VI. 

. National obligations—Missionary needs and spirit. 

. Wise and foolish reading of Holy Scripture. 

. The coming Church. 

. National signs and prospects. 

. The beginnings and endings of life. 


ma bw nN 4 


BY THE REY. C. FREDERICK NEWELL, M.A., RECTOR OF CHISELBOROUGH, 
ILMINSTER. 
VII. 

1. Rest from Christ now. ‘Come unto me.... I will give you 
rest ” (Matt. x. 28). 

2. Rest zz Christ now. ‘We which have believed do enter into rest ” 
(iiep. iy. 3): 

3. Rest with Christ after death. “ Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord,. . . . that they may rest from their labours” (Rev. xiv. 13). 

4. Rest with Christ after resurrection, ‘There remaineth therefore a 

* rest to the people of God” (Heb. iv. 9). 


BY THE REY. GEORCE VENABLES, S.C.L., VICAR OF GREAT YARMOUTH, 
AND RURAL DEAN OF FLEGG. 
VIII. 
PREPARATIONS FOR CHRIST’S RETURN. 
1, By grace and conversion. 
2. By the use of God’s Word. 
3. By the ministry. 
4. By prayer. 
IX. 
1. God calling us to consider (Isa. ii. 3). 
2. The song of the vineyard (Isa. v. 1). 
3. A type of victory over death (Isa. xxv. 8). 
4. The folly of trusting any but God (Isa. xxx. 4). 
5. A doctrine incidentally involved (Rev. xix. 3), 
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NS 
. Enoch’s sermon on the coming of our Lord. 
. Daniel’s prophecy of the same. 
. Isaiah’s foretelling. 
. Malachi’s instruction. 
et lieccnd (hey. Xxil. 11), 12), 
XI. 
THE THRONE. 
Of God (Rev. i. 4). 
Of rest after victory (Rev. ili. 21). 
Of judgment (Rev. xx. 11, 12). 
Of salvation (Rev. xxii. 1). 
XII. 


npbwN 4 


The Even of— 
The Deluge. 
The destruction of the cities of the plain. 
The first fall of Jerusalem. 
The second fall of Jerusalem. 


November 28th. 
Ohe First Sunday wm Adbent. 


Lip, Rom. xiii. 8—14. Gos. Matt. xxi. 1—13. Pss. CXXXil,—CXXXVIil. 


Less. Isa. i. I—31 ; 1 Pet. i. 22—ii. 10; Isa, ii. 1—22, or iv. 2—6; John xi. 1—16. 


THE BRANCH OF THE LORD. 


CHERRILL, M.A.,. HEAD MASTER OF THE PEMBROKE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. A: K. 


Isa. iv. 2.—** Zn that day the branch of the Lord shall be beautiful and glorious.” 


I. The general meaning of the passage. 

There are some passages of Holy Scripture, the meaning of which 
appears clear and full; others in which we find much difficulty ; and a 
third class, to which this verse may be referred, which we are often apt 
to pass over with a general sense of their meaning, coupled with an 
impression that that meaning is not anything very important or definite. 

The time spoken of by the prophet is clearly the time of the Christian 
dispensation, called “the last days” (ch. ii). And we need not 
stop to prove that “the branch of the Lord” is a name or title of the 
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Messiah. We have, therefore, a prophecy of the glory of Christ’s 
kingdom. But what definite fact respecting that kingdom is brought 
before us? What is there that we can lay hold of as conveying instruc- 
tion? This does not lie on the surface. Perhaps on that account we 
shall find that it conveys the deeper truths. 


II. The inner meaning of the passage. 

In order to find an entrance into this let us inquire (1) why is it said 
“Tn that day,” specifying a particular time, “the Branch of the Lord 
shall be glorious”? And (2) what is the special force or meaning of the 
title, “the Branch of the Lord”? 

1. The glory of Christ is surely the glory which He had with the 
Father from the beginning. How then can it be said of Him that at 
any assigned time He is glorious, rather than at another? To answer 
this we must remember that the word glory, when spoken of God or 
Christ, cannot have precisely the same sense as when spoken of a man. 
A man may gain glory by some act above the average of human nature. 
But starting from infinite perfection, nothing greater or nobler can be 
conceived. Glory therefore with reference to God is not the gaining 
of any higher excellence, but the manifestation of excellence which 
existed already. Thus understood, we can see the meaning of the 
prophecy, “In that day the branch of the Lord shall be glorious.” The 
creation was the first manifestation of the glory of God. Not that 
creation is more glorious than the Creator, or that anything is thereby 
added to the fulness of the Infinite; but that when creatures having 
reason were made, then first it became possible to manifest to them 
some portion of the excellent glory which had been from eternity. 

Moreover, this manifestation is not only to created beings, but by 
and through creation. God Himself dwelleth “in the light which no 
man can approach unto” (1 Tim. vi. 16), ‘dark with excessive light.” 
But “the invisible things,” even “His eternal power and Godhead,” 
are understood by the things that are made. And if the glory of God 
was made manifest in creation, it is yet more fully revealed in those 
mysteries of redemption which angels desired to look into [87]. 

2. But why in this connection is the Saviour called the Branch of the 
Lord? Ifthe appropriateness of the figure does not at once appear, it 
will at least remind us—‘‘ I am the Vine, ye are the branches.” The 
expression thus sets Christ before us in His character as the Mediator 
—Himself the Branch of the Lord, and His people branches of that 
true Vine. Thus we are enabled further to connect the title with the 
glory spoken of. The glory and beauty of the vine is in its fruit 
(John xv. 8) [88]. 
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III. This brings us at once to a practical application of the subject. 
We have our share in the glory spoken of. We may promote it— 

1. By labouring, each according to his ability and opportunity, to 
hasten that time when the branches of the vine shall be complete [89]. 
Some may be able to proclaim the Gospel far and wide: all at least 
may whisper the name of Jesus to one heart [go] [gr] [92] [93] [94] 
[95]- 

2. There is yet a more intimate and personal application. St. Paul 
said of two of his companions individually, “If our brethren be inquired 
of, they are . . . the glory of Christ.” What was true of them should 
be true of every Christian. 

IV. But there is another and a darker side to the picture. We may 
bear our part in swelling the glory of the Branch of the Lord. But if 
in our fatal indifference we care not to do so, can we for a moment 
suppose that His glory will be diminished by our neglect? God must 
be glorified in us. If we will not bear our part, will it not be said to us 
as it was said to Pharaoh, “ For this same purpose have I raised thee 
up, that I might show my power in thee”? (Rom. ix. 17.) 


December 5th. 
The Second Sunday in Advent. 


Lp. Rom. xv. 4—13. Gos. Luke xxi, 25—33. Ps, XXiV.—Xxix. 
Less. Isa. v. I—30; 2 Pet. ii, 1—22; Isa, xi. I—I0, or xxiv. I—23 ; John xiv. I—31.. 


THE LORD GLORIFIED BY HIS SUFFERING PEOPLE. 


BY THE REV. W. W. TYLER, VICAR OF TANNINGTON AND BRUNDISH, 
SUFFOLK. 
Isa, xxiv. 15.—‘‘ Wherefore glorify ye the Lord in the fires. 3 
Note. (1.) ‘‘ Fires,” marg. “valleys.” Text said by “‘remnant” to others hidden 
in obscure places, caves, etc. (2.) ‘‘Fires” Heb. Uri, ‘‘Lights;” hence the 


Vulgate, ‘‘In doctrine glorify the Lord” (cf. Isa. Ix. I—3). 
We keep to our well-known expression, and show— 


I. Who are expected to glorify the Lord. 

If “to glorify” is exemplified in 1 Chron. xxix. ro—18, 

1. Then the wicked cannot do that (Job xx. 5). 

2. But the Church triumphant does (Rev. vii. 11, 12). 

3, And the Church militant ought to have this one aim. Let us 
take as an example, St. Paul (Phil. ili. ro—13; Heb, xi., etc.). 
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IL What the fires are in which we glorify God. 

r. Determined self-humiliation, etc. ; duties unpleasant, but religious 
(Jas. iv. 10) [96]. 

2. Personal troubles are often perplexing. Faith is given, not to 
annihilate these, but to endure them (Matt. xvii. 20, etc.). 

3. Others’ trials. Our duty regarding them for His sake (Matt. xxv. 
37—45): 

4. Our bodily afflictions. These, more trying than others’ troubles. 
Yet sickness often exemplifies the text (Isa. xxxviii. 9—20). 

s. Amongst the hottest “fires” are fiery darts (Eph. vi. 12—16). 
Paul was thus tried. Look at Job’s case (Job i., ii.), which is very 
comprehensive of above. 

6. Enmity against our beloved Church. Foes within, without (2 Tim. 
iii, 1—8). 

7. Fear of death, bitter (Heb. ii. 15, yet John xi. 4, xxi, 19). Tllus- 
trated by “Ten Persecutions,” Waldenses, Reformers, etc. Death 
oftentimes is “ God’s deliverance.” 


III. But ONE is ever present ‘‘in the fires.” 

t. In them once, alone (Isa. Ixiii. 3; Luke xxii. 4o—46). Thus 
made perfect (Heb. ii. 10), through known and unknown agony. 

2. Leads others safely through. Tried ones as safe in the fires with 
Him, as elsewhere (Ps. xxiii. 4; John x. 28; Dan. ill, 25, vi. 225 
Acts xvi. 25). 

3. The Lord’s Church is always tried between cross and crown. Open 
enemies, false friends (Luke xxii. 31; Rev. ii. 8—r1, iii. 18, etc.). 

4. Our assured strength (Isa. xliil, 1—3). Body and soul sacred. 
Our duty, the text. 


IV. The “ fires” are burning by God’s permission. 

Like powerful remedies of surgeon or physician. 

r, To manifest His chosen (Isa. xlviii. 10 ; John xv. r—8) [97]. 

2. To purify (Mal. iii. 2, 3; Isa. vi. 6). “Bonds” broken off (Dan. 
iii. 25) [98] [99]. 

3. To strengthen (Exod. i. 12; Deut. xxxii. 11). Opposition 
invigorates [100]. 

4. “Fires,” amongst the “ ad/ things” (1 Pet. iv. 11—14) [ror]. 

5. Token of His presence (Exod. xix. 18, e¢ passim). 


Application. 
1. Since the “ fires” are permitted by God, what remembrances have 
we of such experiences? (Lam. iil. 183—26). (Sickness, partings, losses, 
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spiritual anxiety, etc.) ‘No cross, no crown” (cf. Gal. vi. 14; 2 Tim. 
iv. 6—8) [102] [103]. 

2. The “fires” are not to quench. Nothing lost. Victory through 
Him (“‘O vixév,” Rev. ii. 7, 11, etc., iil. 5, etc.). Paul could say 
2 Cor. iv. 8—14, and Rom. viii. 3539. 

3. The text a foretaste of the glorious triumph (2 Thess. i. 10). 


December 12th. 


The Third Sunday in Advent. 


Lp. 1 Cor. iv. I—5. Gos. Matt. xi. 2—I0. Pss, \xii.—Ixvii. 
Less. Isa. xxv. I—12 3 1 John iv. 7—21; Isa, xxvi. I—21, or xxviii. 5—18 ; 
John xix. I—24. 


CHRIST THE FOUNDATION OF HIS CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR R. PENNINGTON, M.A., RECTOR OF UTTERBY, 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 


IsA. xxviii. 16.—‘‘ Zherefore thus saith the Lord God, Behold, 1 lay in Zion,” ete. 


IsaraH had complained of the intemperance of many of the men of 
Judah, and of their neglect of the repeated exhortations of their prophets. 
They had even imitated contemptuously their language (ver. 13), and 
had laughed to scorn the threatened judgments. They thought (ver. 15) 
that danger could not come nigh them. The prophet does not disturb 
their false confidence (ver. 17, 18), till he had told them on what grounds 
they might be secure. He speaks to them of the Messiah (ver. 16). 

I. The Father represents the Son as a “tried” or approved “stone,” 
because He saw in Him the union of all possible qualifications for the 
work to which He designated Him. He laid Him in Zion from the 
beginning, in types and prophecies and declarations and promises. 

II. He is the “corner stone,” the excellence of which is that while it 
lies at the foundation, and supports the building, it compacts and con- 
nects the different parts. Now Christ joins together all His believing 
people in one spiritual building ; and while they obtain their strength 
from Him, they all feel through Him an union with one another (Eph. 
ji, 14, 20—22). They are united in affection (John xiii. 35), and with 
Christians at all times and in distant places, in holding the same truths 
(x Cor. i. 10). They lay themselves out by example (Matt. v. 16), by 
exhortation (Heb. iii. 13), by admonition (Jude 23), by consolation 
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(Luke xxii. 32), by prayer (Jas. v. 16), by almsgiving (Gal. vi. 10), for 
the spiritual and temporal good of their fellow-Christians [104]. Saints 
on earth are united with saints in heaven. In common with us, they 
wish for the happy consummation of our pilgrimage in the fruition of 
their glory. We magnify their victories, and imitate their examples. 

III. He is “ precious.” 

1. God esteems Him so, because He saves man in perfect consistency 
with the honour of the Divine perfections [105]. 

2. He is also equally precious to us, because He is “‘a sure foundation.” 
God’s law says, “Do this and live.” Now we are constantly guilty of 
breaches of it. We are thus brought to see that we cannot make the 
covenant of works our sure foundation, and are convinced that we must 
be clad in the robe of Christ’s perfect righteousness imputed to us by 
faith [106]. 

IV. “ He that thus believeth shall not make haste.” He shall not be 
put to flight or confusion as one in haste to escape danger (Rom. v. 1). 
He knows that he shall be safe amid the trials of life, in death (Heb. ii. 
15), and before the judgment seat of Christ (1 John ii. 28, and iy. 17; 
compare also 1 Peter ii. 6). 


Conclusion. 

1, Address those who are building— 

(z) On no foundation, and (2) on a wrong foundation. 

2. If Christ be the immovable foundation of His Church, we have a 
firm assurance of the security and perpetuity, not of its particular divisions, 
but ofthe Church universal. TIlustrate from history. 


December roth. 


Ghe Fowth Sunday in Advent, 


ip. Phil. iv. 4—y7. Gos. John i. 19—28. Ps, xcv.—ci. 
Less, Isa, xxx. I—26; Rev. iv. 1—11; Isa. xxxii. I—20, or xxxiii, 2—22; 
Rev, vy. 1—I4. 


REJOICING ALWAYS. 


BY THE REV. S. J. HULME, RECTOR OF BOURTON-ON-THE-WATER, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
PHIL. iv. 4—7.—“‘ Rejoice in the Lord alway,” etc. 


A GEM among the Sunday Epistles, as the whole Epistle to the Philip- 
Plans ils a gem among St. Paul’s letters. It is so, 
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1. Because it is so full of the personal affection between the Apostle 
and those to whom he is writing. (See i. 8—z24, iv. 1). 

2. Because he can think of the Philippian Christians with so much 
thankfulness for their true walking in Christ (i. 3). He has not therefore 
to reprove, but to exhort and encourage, and to assure them of his 
prayers for them (i. 9). 

3. Because Paul himself here shows so noble a spirit. A prisoner at 
Rome (i. 12, 13) with no sympathizers (i. 20), but on the contrary 
enemies (i. 16) about him; yet full of spiritual joy and thankfulness 
(i. 3—18, ii. 2, iv. 10). 

Hence we have here two pictures, both elevating : 

a. The Apostle himself—undaunted in trouble—forgetting himself in 
devotion to his Master—filled with the desire of helping forward his 
converts (1. 24). 

6. The Philippian Christians: A Church with a living faith—the joy 
of their pastor’s heart—suffering cheerfully for Christ (i. 29) [107]. 

And the general character of the Epistle is such as might be expected 
from these relations between the writer and those whom he is addressing. 
Not controversial—no errors of doctrine to remove, only a word of 
caution by the way against possible errors (iii. 2) ; but, 

A practical exhibition of the spirit of the Christian life. 

And the few verses taken as the Epistle for the day gather up what 
may be called the main elements of this spirit. 

It remains briefly to review them. 

They are two in number, to meet two common faults of human 
character. ‘These faults are— 

1. Disquiet—anxiety—fretfulness. 

2. Selfishness—the pushing spirit, which is ever striving to be first— 
exacting its full rights—thrusting aside others [108] [109]. 

Against (1) St. Paul urges dismissal of cares ( Be “careful” 7c ape 
distracted about [the word which our Lord uses when he says, ‘ ‘Take 
no thought for the morrow’] nothing, but cast your cares upon God by 
prayer): and rejoicing in the Lord. 

The more he and they are in trouble, the more he falls back on this 
for himself, and urges it on them. Think out what this ‘rejoicing in the 
Lord’ means. Satisfaction in contemplating the ways of God—watching 
the fulfilment of His promises—reliance on His ultimate triumph [1ro]. 

Against (2) St. Paul urges @ spirit of moderation and forbearance. Let 
all men see that you are ready to forego rights—considerate for others. 


Observe, also [111], As 
The motives by which he commends to them these principles, the one 
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inward, the other outward—the one a temper of mind—the other a 
general rule of conduct towards others. 

The motive is that “The Lord is at hand,” words of which the applica- 
tions are too many to dwell upon now. But we may connect them for 
ourselves with the day of judgment, the approach of Christmas, the 
perpetual presence of Christ with His Church [112]. 

Observe, lastly, 

The reward of exercising this temper inwardly and outwardly. 

The peace of God experienced in the heart. Rest amid toil, calm- 
ness amid strife, assurance amid uncertainties. A sense of union with 
God, growing out of a will conformed to His will [113]. 

Let us make a practical use both of the example of the Philippian 
Christians, and of the teaching—so full of the spirit of Christ—of the 
inspired Apostle. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC. 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not in all cases responsible. 


87. God’s richness in mercy.—God hath stores of mercy lying by 
Him; His exchequer is never empty; He keeps mercy for thousands of 
sinners, or many thousands of sins. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
all that went before, have not wasted it: and, if God were to proclaim 
His name again, it is the same still; for His name, as well as His 
essence, is unchangeable. Charnock. 


88. Influence of noble natures.—As we know tbe odorous vines of 
rare and exquisite flowers which are grown behind high opaque garden 
walls only by the fragrance which they waft to us through the air, while 
they themselves are invisible, so we are conscious of the heavenly and 
spiritual elements of noble natures about us, rather by their effect upon 
us than by any open spectacle of them. 


89. Labour, its blessings.— 
Labour is life! ’tis the still water faileth ; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 
Keep the watch wound, or the dark rust assaileth ; 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
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Labour is glory! the flying cloud lightens, 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens, 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens, 
Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in tune. 
FS. Osgood. 


go. Opportunity comes to all.—An old carpenter on Salisbury 
Plain once reproved a young Christian, who complained that she was 
unworthy to serve the Lord. “I used,” he said, “to think as you do, 
but the Lord taught me by a crooked stick. One day my son went toa 
sale of timber, and in the lot he bought was a piece so twisted and bent, 
that he said sharply, ‘It will be of no use.’ ‘ Wait a bit,’ said 1; ‘do 
not fret. Let us keep a look-out ; there is a place somewhere for it.’ 
And soon after I was building a house. There was a corner to turn in 
it; not a stick in the yard would fit: I thought of the crooked one, and 
fetched it. It seemed as if the tree had grown for the purpose. Then 
said I, There is a place for the crooked stick, and there is a place for me 
too.” British Messenger. 


gt. Opportunities, their value.—Our opportunities to do good 
are our talents. Dr. C. Mather. 


92. Worth versus fame.—To be nameless in worthy deeds exceeds 
an infamous history. The Canaanitish woman lives more happily with- 
out a name than Herodias with one; and who would not rather have 
been the penitent thief than Pilate? Sir Thomas Browne. 


93. Life, its noble opportunities. 
Let nothing pass, for every hand 
Must find some work to do ; 
Lose not a chance to waken love— 
Be firm, and just, and true. 
So shall a light that cannot fade 
Beam on thee from on high, 
And angel voices say to thee, 
“These things shall never die.” Dickens. 


94. Duty, the danger of neglecting.—We may lose heaven by 
neutrality, as well as by hostility ; by wanting oil, as well as by drinking 
poison. An unprofitable servant shall as much be punished as a pro- 
digal son. Undone duty will undo our souls. 


95. Work for all.— 
If you cannot in the harvest 
Garner up the heavy sheave, 
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Many a stalk both ripe and golden 
Do the busy reapers leave. 
Go and glean among the briers 
Growing rank against the wall ; 
For it may be that the shadow 
Hides the heaviest wheat of all. 
Ellen H. Gates. 
96. Troubles, the power of little.—Let us not try to manage our 
Jitile troubles by ourselves, lest greater ones spring out of them. Little 
troubles are like little seeds; they are small enough in themselves, but 
they are capable of producing great and important results. The oak is 
the produce of the acorn; the tangled brier comes from a seed on which 
no thorn is tobe seen. The Christian who will manage his little troubles 
by himself will soon find that he must manage much greater ones than 
he bargained for at first. Power. 


97. Resurrection illustrated. 
The wheat, although it lies awhile in earth, 
And seemeth lost, consumes not quite away ; 
But from that womb receives another birth, 
And with additions riseth from the clay. 


Much more shall man revive, whose worth is more ; 
For Death, who from our dross will us refine, 

Unto that other life becomes the door, 

Where we in immortality shall shine. Wither. 


98. Sorrow, its purpose.—Many of our troubles are God dragging 
us; and they would end if we would stand upon our feet, and go whither 
He would have us. 


99. Trouble, its gracious influences.—A few in every age have 
known the divine art of carrying sorrow and trouble as a wonderful 
good ; as an invisible garment that clothed them with strength ; as a 
mysterious joy, so that they suffered gladly, rejoicing in infirmity, and 
holding up their heads with sacred presages whenever times were 
dark and troublous; let the light depart from their eyes, that they 
might by faith see nobler things than sight could reach. 


too, Grace and sin.—Not a grace of the Spirit but has a weed 
growing under it. Each grace is but a victory over its opposite. 
F. H. Evans. 
1ox. Sorrow, its beneficial effect.—By sorrow the temper is 
mellowed, and the feeling is refined. When suffering has broken up the 
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soil, and made the furrows soft, there can be implanted the hardy virtues 
which outbrave the storm. In short, trial is God’s glorious alchymistry, 
by which the dross is left in the crucible, the baser metals are transmuted, 
and the character is riched with the gold. W. M. Punshon. 


102. Sorrow, a discipline.—There is a story told, that, in the olden 
times, Artaxerxes and another were engaged in a furious fight. In the 
middle of the battle a sudden eclipse happened ; and such was the horror 
of the warriors, that they made peace there and then. Oh, if an eclipse 
of trouble should induce you to ground arms, and seek to be reconciled 
to God! Sinner, you are fighting against God, lifting the arm of your 
rebellion against Him. Happy shall you be if that trouble which is now 
fallen upon you should lead you to throw down the weapons of rebellion, 
and fly to the arms of God. Spurgeon. 

103. Trouble, an ennobling influence.—You can imagine thistle- 
down so light that when you run after it your running motion would drive 
it away from you, and the more you tried to catch it, the faster it would 
fly from your grasp. And it should be with every man, that when he is 
chased by troubles, they, chasing shall raise him higher and higher. 


104. Holy living.—Thy righteousness to others must not stay within 
doors, but walk out into the streets, and visit thy neighbours round. Thy 
behaviour to and conversation with them must be holy and righteous. 

: Gurnall, 


105. Law and Gospel, one revelation.—There is the same love 
in the law that there is in the gospel, and between them a harmony as 
perfect as the music of that heaven where the harps are gold, and the 
strings are touched by angels’ fingers. The hand, indeed, that wrote 
these commandments is the same that was nailed to the cross; and 
amid Sinai’s loudest thunders, faith recognizes, though it speaks in 
other tones, the voice which prayed for mercy on murderers, and 
promised paradise to a dying thief. Dr. Guthrie. 


106. Forgiveness to the penitent.—God’s mercy is a holy mercy, 
which knows how to pardon sin, not to protect it. It is a sanctuary for 
the penitent, not for the presumptuous. Lp. Reynolds. 


107. Suffering, a Christian privilege.—How shameful must it be 
for a Christian to be unwilling to suffer, when the Master suffered first ! 
to be unwilling to suffer for our own sins, when He who had no per- 
sonal sin suffered for us! The Son of God suffered that He might 
make us sons of God, and shall not the sons of men be willing to suffer 
that they may continue to be esteemed the children of God ? 

St. Cyprian. 
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108. Self-negation, the fruit of.—We expect submission and 
amendment from the wrong person; we should expect them from our- 
selves. Adams. 


10g. Mercy, a noble quality in man. 
Are we gods, 
Allied to no infirmities ? Are our natures 
More than men’s natures? When we slip a little 
Out of the way of virtue, are we lost? 
Is there no medicine called sweet mercy ? 


110. Grace, its daily supplies. 
Ah me! how many perils do enfold 
The righteous man, to make him daily fall, 
Were not that heavenly grace doth him uphold, 
And steadfast truth acquit him out of all. Spenser. 


111. Conformity to God’s will.—If God sees it meet to withdraw 
comforts from you, you must see it your duty, and endeavour to make 
it your practice, to withdraw your hearts from these comforts. 

Theo. Gale. 


112. Rewards, Divine liberality in.—There are great rewards 
like jewelled crowns ; there are little rewards like diamond dust; the 
great deed of love shall receive its great reward, and the little deed shall 
receive its measure too; and so it shall be found hereafter that nothing 
was forgotten. Power. 


113. Pleasure, its true source. 
True rest is not attained by spending of the year 
In pleasure soft, sweet shades, down beds, and dainty cheer. - 
These leave the soul as empty of content 
As doth a dream, when time of sleep is spent. 
There’s more true joy in godly sorrow’s tears 
Than in sin’s pleasures ; he that truly fears 
The God of heaven, and humbly walks with Him, 
He, he’s the man that hath a heaven within. Venning. 
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Homilies tor Baily Mite. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES D. BELL, D.D., HONORARY CANON OF 
CARLISLE, RECTOR OF CHELTENHAM. 


IX. TEMPER. 


THOSE are remarkable words of the wisest of men, when he 
says, “ He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; and 
he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city.” They 
place the man who can subdue his temper and put a curb on 
his passion on an eminence above the man of valour or might. 
Many have been great on the field of war: they have attacked 
the citadel or taken the town; they have led their armies to 
victory, and have crushed the enemy in the battle-field, and 
yet they have never attained to the mastery of themselves. 
Whatever victories they have won over conquered foes and 
ravaged kingdoms, however triumphantly they have led their 
armies from conquest to conquest, they have fallen before one 
enemy, they have left one victory unachieved, and they have 
been led captive by a passionate or ungovernable temper. 
Victors over others, they have been slaves to themselves. They 
are sad evidences of the wise king’s words, “He that hath no 
rule over his own spirit is like a city that is broken down and 
without walls ;” that is, he has left himself defenceless ; he has 
injured his influence, hurt his usefulness, and the outburst of his 
turbulent temper has proved utterly ineffectual to its end. 

It is astonishing that sins of temper are so lightly thought of 
in their sinfulness before God, and their effects on the Christian 
character, when we find them so constantly rebuked in the 
Scriptures. Solomon not only speaks the words already quoted, 
but he also says, “He that is soon angry dealeth foolishly; 
he that is slow to wrath is of great understanding ; but he that 
is hasty of spirit exalteth folly ; ” and again, “Be not hasty in 
thy spirit to be angry; for anger ruleth the bosom of fools.” 
What exhortations we have to “put off anger, and wrath, and 
malice,” and to “ put on bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness 
of mind, meekness, long-suffering,’—to “forbear one another, 
and to forgive one another, if any man have a quarrel against 
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any”! We are forbidden to “ grieve the Holy Spirit by bitter- 
ness, or wrath, or anger, or clamour, or evil-speaking.” These 
are to be “put away,” and we are to be “kind one to another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s 
sake hath forgiven us.” “Charity,” it is said, “ suffereth long, 
and is kind,” and “is not easily provoked.” “ Let every man,” 
says St. James, “be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath ; 
for the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God.” 

It will not be unprofitable, then, to meditate on sins of the 
temper ; for though the subject seems so simple, it is very 
practical, and may be pondered over by all with true humiliation 
and great searchings of heart. Let us bear in mind the impor- 
tance of the subject. Has not the Lord told us that to be 
“angry without a cause” is to be “in danger of the judgment”? 
Does not one of His inspired Apostles say that to yield to un- 
governable anger, and to allow this passion to be an occasion of 
sin, is to “give place to the devil”? 

But it is certain that all anger is not sinful. There is a righteous 
anger—the indignation excited by selfishness, or meanness, or 
oppression of the weak and defenceless. We cannot look with 
calmness or indifference on wrong-doing, or deeds of profligacy 
or crime ; to do so were to argue a cold or callous heart ; and 
he is not to be envied whose eye never flashes, and whose pulse 
never quickens, as he is a witness to, or hears of some act of 
revolting cruelty or injustice. There are times when we cannot 
help feeling stirred to the white heat of a righteous wrath,— 
times when it would be impossible to speak in calm, judicial, 
and unimpassioned tones, and when it is right to be swept along 
on the tide of a just indignation. Anger, when mingled with 
holy affection, and rising in a holy mind, when roused into 
action by abhorrence of sin, is commendable. It is only when 
mingled with malice, or when it is prolonged into a sullen 
resentment, that it becomes sinful. “The sun is not to go down 
upon our wrath.” That righteous anger is permissible, we learn 
from the example of our Lord Himself, who looked round upon 
the Pharisees and Sadducees with anger, “ being grieved for the 
hardness of their hearts.” In Him there was the Divine com- 
bination of sorrow for the sinner with hatred of the sin. We 
know that anger is attributed to God, “whose anger is revealed 
from heaven against all unrighteousness of men,” and who, with 
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the tenderest compassion for the wrong-doer feels the deepest 
indignation against wrong-doing. Sometimes “we do well to 
be angry;” to feel our hearts burn within us over the tale of 
treachery or wrong ; and to be all aglow with indignation as we 
hear of dishonour to God or injury to man. Some of the 
greatest deeds would have remained undone,—such as the revolt 
against the spiritual despotism of Rome, the emancipation of 
the slaves in our colonial possessions, the battles fought for 
civil and religious liberty,—had not men risen in a righteous 
crusade against wrong, and swept away the evil which stirred 
their hearts to the very depths. 

But if it is possible “to be angry and sin not,” there is anger 
which cannot be indulged without sin. “Whosoever is angry 
with his brother without a cause shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment.” Causeless anger is therefore sinful. So is the anger 
which settles down into sullen resentment, and which, becoming 
deliberate and vindictive, seeks unrighteous methods of retalia- 
tion and revenge. We may brand also as sinful the anger which 
displays itself in sudden heats of passion,—that distemper of the 
mind which seizes “some men upon the least occasion in the 
world, and perpetually, without any real reason at all; and by 
means of it they are plainly, every day, every waking hour of 
their lives, liable and in danger of running into the most extra- 
vagant outrages.” Some people habitually give way to a pas- 
sionate temper; they break out on the slightest provocation 
into violence, and are a terror to their children, and their friends, 
and to all who come near them. You are never easy in their 
company, and are kept in a nervous fear of saying or doing 
something which may awaken the slumbering tempest, and 
draw it down upon your head. The least thing becomes 
an occasion to wrath; a chance word, a slight difference of 
opinion, an unwary gesture, brings on the storm, and reason 
and religion are alike forgotten; a brother is hurt, and the 
Holy Spirit is grieved. It is but a poor apology to make, when 
the mischief is done, that one’s passion is soon over, that we do 
not “nurse our wrath,” and that no malice is borne. That cannot 
undo the wrong, or remove the sense of discomfort which has 
been created, and which lingers long upon the mind, disturbing 
its peace and breaking in upon its calm. Besides, the storm is 
liable to return ; it may be fair weather to-day, but to-morrow 
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the moral barometer may fall, and there may be the thunder- 
cloud again, and the tempest may return without any adequate 
cause. It is not too much to say that the passionate man is the 
devil’s slave, his neighbour’s curse, and his own torment. If he 
has any right feeling at all, those hasty outbursts of temper, 
however short may be their duration, must be remembered with 
truest shame, with a burning flush, with deepest self-condemna- 
tion ; and all the more if a Christian character is professed. It 
is no excuse to say that such a passionate temper is a natural 
failing or weakness, that it is one of our besetting sins ; for we 
are by no means to plead the sinful tendencies of our hearts in 
justification of our faults. Were we to allow that our natural 
constitution or temperament is a palliation of sin, there is no 
crime, however great, no vice, however base, for which we might 
not find an apology in the same convenient excuse. It is our 
very shame that we do not endeavour to control our passions ; 
that we do not subdue them by watchfulness and discipline and 
prayer. The temper may be overcome. It has been overcome. 
Men who have been of a violent disposition and fiery spirit have 
mastered their anger, and put a curb on their passion, checking 
the vehement word, and “bringing every thought into captivity 
to the obedience of Christ.” The same grace is offered to us, 
is sufficient for us; and through it we may enter experimentally 
into the blessed meaning of the words, “ He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city.” 

There are other sins of temper besides those of ungoverned 
anger and uncontrolled passion. There is the peevish, fretful 
temper, which is the source of constant discomfort, troubling the 
peace of an otherwise happy home. This is in many a family a 
daily trial to those who cannot escape from its influence. Nothing 
goes well with the repining temper; and even honest attempts 
to please are treated as though they were annoyances, and are 
met with an outbreak of harsh irritation. So peace is banished, 
and love flies away, and there are only clouds of gloom where 
sunshine and cheerfulness might have been. Kindness sweetens 
the relations of life; a bad temper eats like a cancer into the 
heart. When men live in mutual good-will and forbearance, then 
“all goes merry as a marriage bell;” but when sullenness or 
resentment enters, then sorrow and misery follow. God only 
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knows how many a home, which has all that this world can give, 
is marred and robbed of its happiness by the presence of one 
irritable or discontented temper. There are households filled with 
every comfort, and which might be homes of peace and joy, but 
which know nothing of what the Psalmist means by the beautiful 
words, “ Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity!” This concord is a holy thing, like 
a sacred oil ; a rich perfume, which, flowing down from the head 
to the beard, from the beard to the garment, sanctifies the whole 
body. It is like the dew, which falls with a gracious blessing 
not only on the lofty mountain peaks, but on the lower hills, 
embracing all, and refreshing all with its influence. And yet it 
is not every family, not even every Christian family, that realizes 
this beautiful picture. Alas! no. And though the fare is rich, 
and the feast smoking on the board, the husband, or the wife, or 
the children have to acknowledge that there is truth in the words, 
“Better is a dry morsel, and quietness therewith, than a house 
full of sacrifices with strife.” “Better is a dinner of herbs where 
love is, than a stalled ox, and hatred therewith.” 

Let us glance at a home where a bad temper is a cause of 
misery to those who notwithstanding may be truly loved. There 
is nothing there like rest or peace. The wife and children are 
in constant fear of an outbreak on the father’s part, which may 
disturb the now unruffled waters. Or it may be that the mother 
is in fault; and, as the wise man says, “The contentions of a 
wife are a continual dropping.” “It is better to dwell in the 
wilderness than with a contentious and angry woman.” Love 
cannot be sustained under such circumstances ; the heart must 
either be hardened into indifference, or broken with despair. Again, 
it may be the children who make the home miserable by wilful 
tempers, or gloomy looks, or discontented words. By mutual 
ill-temper and irritability they disturb the peace of the house, 
pour bitterness into a cup which might be all sweetness, and to 
their own unspeakable loss, break up the unity in which they 
might dwell together. True, they meet daily at family worship ; 
but what heavenly fellowship can there be, so long as the Holy 
Spirit is grieved by allowed irritability, and when a Christian 
profession is dishonoured before the household, and there is no 
effort after self-discipline and self-control ? 

There may at times be a sorrow expressed for what has been 
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said and done in a moment of irritation. There may be occa- 
sional gleams of good humour, and bursts of good-natured 
apology ; but can these atone for the discomfort that has been 
occasioned? Itis much easier to hurt than to heal, to wound 
than to cure, to open a sore than to close it. A whole day 
may be clouded over by some wanton outbreak of temper at 
the breakfast-table—some bitter word—some momentary in- 
dulgence of an irritable, or complaining, or peevish mood. And 
as we think of the facility with which these sins of temper are 
committed, how naturally the angry word escapes from the 
lips, how easy it is to give way to the hot and choleric feeling, 
we can understand how the restraints of the tongue and the 
temper is a point of high Christian attainment, and how self- 
command deserves to be ranked among the greatest achieve- 
ments. Yea, with what truth Solomon could say, “ He that is 
slow to anger is better than the mighty, and he that ruleth his 
spirit than he that taketh a city.” 

Sins of temper are too little regarded as sins, are too little 
thought of, are too readily condoned by those who are guilty 
of a tone of mind which neither recommends their faith nor 
promotes their happiness. There are many “who profess and 
call themselves Christians,’ who nevertheless sin grievously by 
giving way to a discontented, quarrelsome, unsanctified tone of 
mind. They are thoroughly scriptural in doctrine, and pride 
themselves in their orthodoxy; they cleave to the old evangelical 
standards of religion, and are clear in their creed, hating with 
a most perfect hatred the paths of error that diverge either 
to the right hand or the left. They cannot bear anything that 
is not “sound,” anything that leads on the road to Rationalism 
or Rome. They will decide on the qualifications of this teacher 
or that, which preacher is to be trusted, and which to be con- 
demned. They are to be seen at religious meetings, are useful 
on committees, find scope for their managing abilities on the 
boards of schools and charities, visit the poor, teach on the 
Sunday, and give their money to the cause of God. And yet 
their “temper” is “the dead fly which makes the apothecary’s 
ointment to stink.” Even on committees they are like Diotre- 
phes, who “loved to have the pre-eminence ;” and if they are not 
first, they care to be nothing. Others find it difficult to work 
with them, and it is only by great forbearance that they can 
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act with them in common. And then how is it, often, at home 
with those who are so active abroad? Does their presence bring 
sunshine there? Are they gracious, loving, forbearing, forgiving? 
Is the family life sweetened by their kind and generous and 
unselfish spirit? Are they humble, winning, and gentle? Alas! 
is it not too frequently the case that professing Christians, by 
their narrowness, their irritability, their infirmity of temper, lead 
those who see them in their unguarded moments to doubt 
whether they have the mind and spirit of Christ at all? Many 
are but too like that lady of whom the story is told that she 
came to her pastor complaining that she was the chief of sinners, 
the worst of transgressors, utterly lost and helpless. To her 
self-accusations he replied very simply, “I have no doubt, 
madam, that you are bad enough.” She instantly flew into a 
passion, and declared that she was no worse than her neighbours, 
accused him of slandering her, and from her gestures she might 
have proceeded to violence, had he not suddenly retired from 
the room. Hers was the pride which aped humility, and 
though she could bear to call herself a “miserable sinner,” 
she could not endure to be so called by others. How little we 
know ourselves until by the flash of some sudden temptation, 
which acts like a revelation, we are made to see all the evil and 
corruption that lurk within ! 

One reflection which should surely make us slow to anger, 
gentle, and kind, is the thought of the sorrow and remorse 
which will be ours when those with whom we have been “angry 
without a cause” have passed away. Memory will recall our 
peevish tempers, our fretful words, our unkind sayings, when it 
is all too late to ask their forgiveness, and to express our regret. 
We shall think with bitter repentance of the unity that we 
broke, of the comfort that we marred, of the peace that we 
interrupted and destroyed. The grave has closed over the 
husband or wife, the brother or sister, whose happiness we 
injured, and there is no possibility of undoing the past; and 
thus memory stings us, and fills our heart with pain. Oh that 
we could recall the past! Oh that we could tear such a leaf 
out of the book of our remembrance! Oh that we could erase 
such a sad passage of anger and unkindness from our history ! 
Oh that we had borne ourselves otherwise than we did to those 
we really loved! There is no help for it now—none. All our 
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hope is in God’s forgiveness, in the “grace which abounds over 
our abounding sin.” The past is beyond recall, but the present 
is within our power. The future is before us. Let us be on 
our guard against sins of the temper, and setting a seal on the 
door of our lips, let us strive to bring every word and thought 
“into captivity to the obedience of Christ.” The struggle may 
be sore, the conflict may be bitter; but we have God on our 
side. “His grace is sufficient for us, and His strength is made 
perfect in our weakness.” We dare not excuse any sin by 
saying it is too strong for us; that it is a part of our natural 
temperament, and therefore we cannot overcome it. We dare 
not do such an injury to conscience, or such a dishonour to 
God. To say that we are unable to control our temper, and 
subdue our wayward impulses, is to say there are sins from 
which even Christ cannot deliver us, and passions which He 
cannot enable us to conquer. Surely this were to deny that 
He is a Saviour, a Deliverer, One in whose strength we can do 
all things, One who can make us more than conquerors through 
His love. There is no sin in the whole catalogue over which 
Christ cannot give us the mastery. And as “His blood 
cleanseth from all sin,” so can His Spirit subdue the strongest 
corruption. His people else would have no security, whereas 
now they can take comfort from the promise, “As thy days, so 
shall thy strength be.” Let prayer be our refuge. It com- 
mands the resources of heaven. It can change weakness into 
omnipotence. It can break the fetters of sin. It can put the 
devil to flight ; it can strike him down beneath the feet. “The 
wisdom which is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be 
entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and 
without hypocrisy,” “cometh down from above.” Do we lack 
it? Let us “ask of God, who giveth to all men liberally, and 
upbraideth not, and it shall be given us.” 

Because we have this safeguard of prayer, there is surely 
encouragement to cultivate “the mind that was in Christ Jesus.” 
“Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and 
evil-speaking be put away from you, with all malice ; and be 
ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” Can we be 
true followers of the Lamb, if on the slightest provocation, and 
indeed on any provocation at all, we give way to quarrelling 
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and bickerings and strife? Can others think that our religion 
gives us peace, if we are gloomy, and moping, and ill-tempered ? 
Are we like children of God, if we rebel angrily against the rod, 
and refuse to kiss the hand that holds it? Can the Holy 
Spirit, the heavenly Dove, be supposed to nestle in the heart 
which is full of uncharitable and bitter thoughts? Surely not. 
Oh, let grace rule in the heart in the form ofa kind and catholic 
and loving temper. Let us win by love, and conquer by gentle- 
ness; ever ready with “the soft answer that turneth away 
wrath ;” for charity is the queen of all the graces; greater than 
the faith by which we overcome the world, greater than the 
hope that sheds its light over the future. Therefore “ follow 
after charity,” the very bond of peace and of all virtues ; and if 
an ill-temper be our infirmity, let us regard it as “ a thorn in the 
flesh, a messenger of Satan to buffet us ;” and let it send us to 
our knees in prayer, that the grace which triumphs over nature 
may enable us to be more than conquerors over this besetting 
sin. ‘There is no doubt, as I have said, that the subjugation 
of a fierce spirit, the ruling of an irritable, passionate, violent, 
or peevish temper, is among the most arduous attainments of 
the Christian character. But just because the achievement is 
difficult, the victory is noble ; because the battle is hard, the 
conquest is great. Surely the Holy Ghost teaches us so much 
by the mouth of Solomon when he says, “ He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city.” 


Hymns and their Histories. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., BISHOP OF 
OSSORY, FERNS, AND LEIGHLIN. 


Piss 


We have already seen that the Reformation gave a new 
impulse in England, as well as upon the Continent, to the use 
of hymns in public worship. But a period of stagnation, 
corresponding but too closely to the religious condition of the 
country, followed this first outburst of popular psalmody ; and 
we have to travel over a dreary waste, unrelieved by hearty 
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congregational praise, before we arrive at that zone of hymnody 
which marks the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

There were indeed individual singers in the temple. Such 
‘men as George Herbert, and George Wither, and Jeremy Taylor, 
and John Mason (the “glory of the Church of England,” as 
Richard Baxter delights to call him,) kept up the glorious 
antiphon which was never altogether silenced in the great 
choir of national devotion; but their hymns were for the most 
part of too quaint and involved a character for popular use ; 
and even where they were suited for such use, the public mind 
had not,yet received its new impulse towards sacred song. 

And yet a few hymns of that unsinging age have come down 
to us with ever-increasing favour through the decades that have 
passed by. Wherever the English tongue is spoken, and 
wherever the praises of God in that tongue are sung, one is 
sure to hear the tones of — 

‘* Awake, my soul, and with the sun,” etc. ; 
and the equally well-known accents of— 

*“Glory to Thee, my God, this night,” etc. 
And as we listen to the sweet cadences of the morning or 
evening hymn, there rises up before us the stately figure of 
Bishop Ken, that grand old man who, with the six other noble 
bishops, resisted the despotism of James II., and chose to brave 
a despot’s wrath, and incur the hardships of the prison-house, 
rather than surrender the religious liberties of their country. 
Who is there that has not held his breath as he read the 
thrilling narrative of the trial of the seven bishops, and has not 
felt his heart beat and his eyes fill as he read of the verdict of 
acquittal, and of how the shout of a grateful and admiring 
people rose up around Westminster, and was re-echoed along 
the Thames, until it reached the Tower, and made all London 
ring again ? 

And yet Ken, the foe of tyranny, was the tender-conscienced 
man who, having sworn allegiance to the Stuarts, would not 
take the oath of allegiance to King William, but joined the 
non-jurors, resigned his bishopric, and retired into private life 
at Longleat, to chant to his lute those sweet compositions which 
have embalmed his memory ever since. 

His morning and evening hymns are well known, but his 
midnight hymn, though equal to them in grace, is seldom 
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printed in our collections. The following anecdote ought to 
redeem it from oblivion: Ken, having retired from his bishopric 
at Wells for conscience’ sake, went on a visit to his nephew, 
good Isaac Walton, at Salisbury. It was in 1703, and the 
great storm of that year shook the old city as it passed, and 
brought down a stack of chimneys in Walton’s house. It came 
crashing through the bedroom where Ken slept, but did him 
no injury. The storm rushed on, and falling furiously upon 
Wells, brought down another stack through the palace chambers, 
and killed Ken’s successor on the spot. With what emotions 
would the good old bishop ever afterwards keep his vigil, and 
sing his own midnight hymn— 
“* My God, I now from sleep awake; 

The sole possession of me take; 

From midnight terrors me secure, 

And guard my heart from thoughts impure.”’ 
This hymn concludes, as do also his morning and evening ones, 
with words which, as a Doxology, are perhaps better known 
than any uninspired language in the world :— 

‘ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him, all creatures here below, 


Praise Him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


The three hymns first appeared in 1697, at the end of a 
manual of prayers compiled for the use of the scholars at West- 
minster School, where the bishop himself had been educated, 
and this gives us the clue to the origin of his morning hymn. 
The business of that school (founded by William of Wykeham 
in the fourteenth century) was opened every morning by a 
devout old song— 

‘¢Jam lucis orto sidere,” 
of which Bishop Kant has left a sweet version, beginning— 


“ Brightly shines the morning star, 
Pray we God His grace to give, 
That from sin and danger far 
We the coming day may live.” 


It was this hymn of his boyhood that ripened like a seed in 
the soul of Ken, and produced the spiritual fruit which has 
satisfied and refreshed so many devout spirits ever since. 
“ Had he endowed three hospitals,” says James Montgomery, 
“he might have been less a benefactor to posterity than by 
bequeathing to us those three immortal hymns.” 
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We would fain speak of the other great singers of the 
sanctuary whom we have named, but must hasten on to four 
which may be said to stand collectively in the same relation 
to the modern hymnody of England as Luther’s does indi- 
vidually to that of Germany—Watts, Doddridge, and John and 
Charles Wesley. To them chiefly belongs the praise of restoring 
amongst the people a taste for this part of Divine worship, and 
of creating a supply to satisfy the taste thus revived. 

Isaac Watts, whatever be his defects, is the true father of 
modern English hymnody. The first edition of his hymns was 
sold in 1707, whilst as yet Doddridge and the Wesleys were 
in their childhood. He brought to his work the tastes and 
habits of a man who was a theologian, a philosopher, and a 
poet, and consecrated them all in Christian love to the needs 
of manhood and the claims of childhood. Every one knows 
that he wrote songs for children, but few are aware that he 
died an old bachelor. In reading his “ Divine and Moral 
Songs,” one might fancy him hymning them forth in the first 
instance to the prattlers of his own home, so full are they of 
tenderness and sympathy. 

Indeed, Watts’ hymns for children are, as a rule, superior to 
those he wrote for their seniors. He never loses his manliness 
when writing for the little ones, though it must be confessed 
that he is sometimes puerile when he writes for men. What 
can be nobler or yet simpler than his song of “ Praise for 
Creation ” ?— 

“*T sing the almighty power of God, 
Who made the mountains rise; 
Who spread the flowing seas abroad, 
And built the lofty skies.” 

Take up any good collection of hymns, and you will find 
that some of the best of them are by Isaac Watts. We can only 
instance a few of the most popular :— 

** Awake, our souls, away our fears ;”’ 

“Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove;”’ 

“ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun ;” 

“ Salvation ! O the joyful sound !” 

“Sweet is the work, O God, our King ;” 
When I survey the wondrous cross.” 


The first kymn that he ever wrote is not so well known as it 
deserves to be, both on account of its intrinsic worth and because 
it opened the floodgates of song in his own soul. His father 
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was the deacon of an Independent congregation at South- 
ampton, and young Isaac, then only eighteen, often felt during 
the psalmody as a fine ear will do at the sharpening of a saw ; 
and so he complained one Sunday afternoon to his father, that 
the old hymnists were sadly in want of taste. “ Then give us 
something better, young man,” was the sarcastic reply. The 
young man did ; and on that same Sunday evening the service 
was closed with a new hymn, which has never been allowed to 
grow oid since. We can only afford space for two stanzas 
of it :— 
“ Behold the glories of the Lamb 
Amidst His Father’s throne ! 
Prepare new honours for His name, 


And songs before unknown. 
* * * * 


Now to the Lamb that once was slain, 
Be endless honour paid; 

Salvation, glory, joy remain 
For ever on Thy head!” 


From that eventful Lord’s-day until the day of his death, Watts 
poured forth a continuous stream of sacred song, and God’s 
strange providence opened to him the painful leisure wherein 
his work was to be accomplished. Soon after taking charge 
of a congregation, he caught fever, and fell into bad health. 
To recruit his strength he went, by invitation, to the house of 
Sir Thomas Abney, intending to spend a week or two, but 
remained in that hospitable home for six-and-thirty years, the 
prisoner of ill-health and feebleness, but breathing forth, like a 
nightingale in the shade, those undying melodies which cheer us 
whilst we live and comfort us when we come to die. 

And yet Watts’ hymns were not adopted without a struggle. 
Several ministers of his own communion refused to use them. 
Dr. Bradbury, for instance, held out long against them, and 
when at last compelled to introduce them to his flock, against 
his inclination, he did so with the scornful exhortation, “ Let us 
sing one of Dr. Watts’ whims.” 

The history of one of these hymns deserves to be recorded. 
It was composed as he sat in the parlour-window, looking out 
upon the river Itchen, and on the fair landscapes of Hampshire, 
as they opened up in their loveliness beyond the Southampton 
Water. With such a scene before him he wrote— 
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“ There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign.” 
And as we recall this circumstance, does it not add a new 
emphasis, as well as a new charm, to the following verses :— 
“ There everlasting spring abides, 
And never-with’ring flowers ; 


Death, like a narrow sea, divides 
This heavenly land from ours. 


Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green ; 

So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between.” 

Like Watts, Doddridge was a Nonconformist. We all re- 
member how his mother taught him Scripture history from the 
coloured tiles of the great chimney ; and we have all read, or 
ought to have read, his “Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul ;” but it is with his hymns that we have to do at present. 
They are not equal in poetic merit to those of Watts; but 
when we consider that they were written in moments snatched 
from manifold and severer studies, the marvel is that his pen 
could be at once so prolific and so chaste. His hymns number 
three hundred and seventy-five, and many of them have become 
imperishable heirlooms in the Church of Christ. For example:— 


‘*Hark! the glad sound ; the Saviour comes ;”’ 


which was such a favourite with Colonel Gardiner, whose bio- 
graphy was written by Doddridge ; also— 
** Grace, ’tis a charming sound ;” 
**O God of Bethel, by whose hand ; ” 
‘* Eternal source of every joy ;” 
“Lord of the Sabbath, hear our vows ;” 
‘*O happy day that fixed my choice !” 
The last has become the special confirmation hymn of the 
American Church. 
Doddridge’s Sacramental Hymn— 
‘* My God, and is Thy table spread,” etc., 


is one of the most favourite hymns for the Holy Communion in 
the English Church. By a happy accident it was bound up 
with some others at the end of an edition of the Book of 
Common Prayer. The University printer happened to be a 
dissenter, and having a few blank leaves to spare, he filled them. 
up with six hymns which he thought would be acceptable. The 
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authorities did not interfere, and so they retained their place, 
and this sweet communion hymn amongst them; and, for its 
sake, no one regrets the unauthorized addition. 

No hymns are so didactic as Doddridge’s ; the truth being 
that they were composed in order to be sung after his sermons, 
of which indeed they were epitomes; and they are doubly 
valuable as being embodiments of truth, as well as expressions 
of adoration. 

It is a link between Watts and Doddridge, that when the 
latter was dying at Lisbon (where his ashes rest until the 
resurrection of the just), his favourite book, next to his Bible, 
was Watts’ hymnbook. 

And now we come to the two Wesleys, the elder of whom, 
John, was born one year after Dr. Doddridge. They were 
destined, in the providence of God, to continue the work in 
which he had followed Watts, and to establish hymnody as the 
birthright of the nation. 

We claim the Wesleys as Churchmen. On the title-page of 
his Hymnal we find the name of “ JOHN WESLEY, PRESBYTER 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND;” and in 1790, only one 
year before his death, he wrote: “I declare once more that I 
live and die a member of the Church of England, and that 
men who regard my judgment and advice will never separate 
from it.” 

Poetry and music were a kind of heirloom in the Wesleys’ 
family. Their good old father, Samuel (Rector of Epworth), had 
tried his hand upon the Psalter, and with no mean success. 
His beautiful hymn— 

“Behold the Saviour of mankind 

Nailed to the shameful tree,” 
would in itself entitle its author to a high place amongst hymn- 
ists. His sons inherited his tastes, especially Charles, who was. 
a true poet, with a skilled musician’s ear; and it is remarkable 
how this genius for melody descended to the next generations. 
Charles Wesley’s two sons were prodigies of musical talent. 
The elder, his father’s namesake, could play on the harpsichord 
before he was four years old, and his mother had to tie him up 
sn his chair before the instrument, to keep him from falling. In 
after life he became the favourite musician of George III. The 
younger, Samuel, was only eight when he wrote his oratorio of 
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“Ruth,” and lived to realize the marvellous promise of his 
youth. He composed (strange employment for a Wesley!) a 
Latin mass for Pius VI., with which the Pontiff was so charmed 
that he wrote him a letter of thanks with his own hand. Dr. 
Sebastian Wesley, the late organist of Gloucester Cathedral, 
and one of the most famous of modern composers, was son to 
this precocious musician. 

It was no marvel, therefore, that the two great Wesleyan 
preachers should possess a talent for hymnody ; and Charles, as 
he had the larger part in the hymn-writing, so had also the un- 
disputed pre-eminence. John Wesley was rather a versifier and 
translator than a poet: he had much skill and taste in adap- 
tation, but lacked the genuine poetic fire that burned in his 
brother’s breast. But though he can scarcely be called a poet, 
he could, on the impulse of the moment, extemporize a hymn 
to the jaunty tune with which some rude sailors tried to sing 
him down ; and could silence the riotous miners of Cornwall by 
another, in which he makes reference to their peculiar craft :-— 

** Come, O Thou all-victorious Lord ! 
Thy power to us make known ; 


Strike with the hammer of Thy word, 
And break these hearts of stone.” 


Perhaps the best hymn he ever wrote was the generous dirge 
which he composed on the death of his uncompromising antago- 
nist, George Whitefield, and which is a noble testimony both to 
the charity of his own heart and to his opponent’s virtues :-— 
** Servant of God, well done ! 
Thy glorious warfare’s past : 


The battle’s fought ; the race is run ; 
And thou art crowned at last !” 


It would occupy more space than we can afford were we 
even to name all those hymns of Charles Wesley’s, which have 
become popular. We can allude but to a few. Our Christmas 
hymn— 


“* Hark ! the herald angels sing,” 
is his slightly altered. The Easter hymn— 
‘¢ Christ the Lord is ris’n to-day,” 
is his also. One of our best Ascension Day hymns— 


“* Rejoice, the Lord is King,” 
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is from his pen. Where is the Christian heart amongst us that 
has not responded to his wish— 


‘¢ © for a heart to praise my God! 
A heart from sin set free ;”’ 


and to his equally tender aspiration— 


“¢ O for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer’s praise !” 
There is one hymn of Charles Wesley’s, which, for perfection as 
an ode, takes rank amongst his highest efforts. It is entitled 
“Wrestling Jacob,” and begins— 
‘¢ Come, O Thou Traveller unknown, 
Whom still I hold, but cannot see ; 
My company before is gone, 
And I am left alone with Thee.” 
Watts is reported to have said that this hymn was worth all 
that he himself had ever written. Southey considered another 
of his hymns— 
“¢ Stand the omnipotent decree,” 
as the finest lyric in the English language ; but in the judgment 
of many, there is another of his which surpasses even this ; it is 
the well-known melody— 
** Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly.” 

Has the reader ever stood upon the awful crag which termi- 
nates the Land’s End in Cornwall, and looked down from the 
beetling cliffs upon the surging waves that break on either hand, 
and then away across the waste of waters that lose themselves 
in the dim horizon? It was on this awful promontory, and 
amidst these overwhelming scenes, that Charles Wesley is said 
to have conceived the majestic lines— 

«Lo! ona narrow neck of land, 
*Twixt two unbounded seas I stand 
Secure, insensible ! 
A point of time—a moment’s space— 


Removes me to that heavenly place, 
Or shuts me up in hell!” 


The two great Methodist brothers sang and journeyed on 
together till death parted them. But it was not for long. 
Charles died first ; and about two years afterwards John was 
officiating in his own chapel in the City Road—he had ascended 
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the pulpit, and the congregation were waiting for him to announce 
the hymn. But the preacher was wrapt in thought; his eyes 
were closed, and his heart was far away; and when at length he 
awoke to consciousness of earth, it was a hymn of his sainted 
brother’s that trembled on his lips, and he repeated it in the 
tones of a man who had been communing with another world 
and its blessed inhabitants :— 
** Come, let us join our friends above, 
‘Who have obtained the prize, 
And on the eagle wings of love, 

To joys celestial rise.” 

Soon after that the two brothers were singing together in 
heaven ; but the tide of psalmody, to which they had so largely 
contributed, flowed on more deeply than before. They had, in 
a manner, completed what Watts and Doddridge had begun ; 
and henceforth the united voices of the people were to be heard 
taking their marked and rightful part in the public praises of the 
Lord. These four men inaugurated the day of “the people’s 
hymnbooks” in England, and gave direction and expression to 
the thrill of piety which had begun once more to stir in the heart 
of the nation. The melody which they awakened has gone on 
swelling and deepening ever since, like the tones of some grand 
organ beneath the minster-roof, and every year is adding to the 
sweetness and the fulness of the glorious music. 


Dhe Clergy and Voung sen. 


BY REV. C. H. GRUNDY, M.A., LATE CHAPLAIN OF NEW COLLEGE, 
OXFORD ; ORGANIZING SECRETARY TO THE ROCHESTER 
DIOCESAN SOCIETY. 


THERE is a strong tendency in boys, as they approach manhood, 
to break away from religious restraints, Nor is this tendency 
limited to any one social grade. We find it, not only in our 
leading public schools, but also in retired villages. The gentle- 
man’s son and the son of the soil both show it. Unchecked, it 
swells the list of loungers at the London clubs on Sundays, and 
produces groups of idle young men at corners, not far from the 
country church. There may or may not be personal respect 
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shown to the clergy by these irreligious young men, but we all 
know that they consider religion unsuited to ¢hezr notions of 
life, a thing for the weak and foolish, a thing they have them- 
selves outgrown, and they adopt an attitude of mind towards 
it akin to an armed neutrality. 

Up to a certain age most boys are quietly receptive of 
religious truth; then at length curiosity of mind and body is 
awakened, and, to the amazement of teachers and the grief 
of parents, the most sacred things are challenged, and the most 
cherished beliefs disputed, by those who hitherto have been, 
outwardly at any rate, consistent Christian children. 

Those who assign want of definite religious teaching as the 
cause of this, may be met by the reply, that the son of many a 
clergyman, brought up at home, zz an atmosphere absolutely pure, 
developes from within exactly the same flippant independence 
as the boy initiated into the vices of a large school; while the 
network of Sunday-schools throughout this land has existed 
now for more than a generation, and yet, though those schools 
are full of doys, our churches are full of women. 

Whence comes this strange divorce between manhood and 
religion? Is the cause something inherent in the nature of 
religion? Because if so, it would be unfair to put the blame on 
manhood. Or is it inseparably bound up with manhood? For 
if this be the case, the failure casts no slur upon religion. One 
thing at least is certain, that religion itself is conscious of no 
such necessary estrangement. The Bible is full of calls to boys 
and young men: eg., “ My son, give Me thine heart ;”. “ Re- 
member now thy Creator in the days of thy youth ;” while 
Samuel and Joseph in the Old Testament, and Timothy in the 
New, are proofs that religion can be practised before men have 
passed the spring of life. And when Christ said, “ Suffer little 
children to come unto Me,” He could not have meant that the 
blessing given them was only for a season. But of course the 
strongest argument for youthful purity is to be found in the holy 
boyhood of Christ, upon which it is needful often to insist, when 
speaking to young people. 

Observe also, that the standard of morality laid down in the 
Bible makes no exceptions. There are no saving clauses in the 
Epistles, giving special licence to boys between thirteen and 
twenty-two years of age. On this point public opinion and the 
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Bible are distinctly at variance. Public opinion, on utilitarian 
grounds, is grossly «fair, while the Bible judges all by one 
impartial code of morals, both for men and women. Nor does 
Christianity ask for a life outwardly much more blameless than 
the one recommended by Socrates to his pupils, but the differ- 
ence between the Life in Christ, and the life by Socratic rule, 
lies more in the motive than in the acts. There can be no 
claim in the name of religion, which of itself can be shown so 
utterly preposterous as to exclude youth from the obligation 
to obey it, especially if the motive power of grace can be 
proved in cases we know of to have succeeded in producing the 
union of manliness and Christianity. It is true that characters 
like that of Arthur in “Tom Brown’s School Days” are not met 
with in large numbers; but religion contains a power which, 
if fairly used, might render him by no means an uncommon 
instance. 

The ten commandments are a revelation from God the Father, 
illumined by love in the person of our Saviour, rendered possible 
for us to keep by the presence of God the Holy Spirit; and they 
have been gradually endorsed by common sense, as ensuring the 
happiness of the individual, the sanctity of family life, and the 
principles of national greatness. Why then should those whose 
feet are not yet farther than the threshold of discretion be 
allowed to ignore them without at least a fair trial? There is 
nothing in them fatal to happiness, and those who keep them 
love them; hence we the clergy are justified in recommending 
them to the young man just growing up. But can you expect 
a boy of, say, eighteen, to really keep the commandments ? 
Must not the rein be held rather loosely for one full of high 
spirits? Is there not in youth something out of keeping with 
true religion ? 

The answer of the Church of England to this is very plain: 
“Then all of them in order kneeling before the Bishop, he shall 
lay his hand upon the head of every one severally, saying, 
Defend, O Lord, this Thy child with Thy heavenly grace, that 
he may continue Thine for ever; and daily increase in Thy 
Holy Spirit more and more, until he come unto Thy everlasting 
kingdom. Amen.” 

There is not a word here about waiting till a boy has “sown 
his wild oats,” and ¢hen bringing him to Christ. 
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Now during the eleven years I was curate in Oxford, it was 
also my duty to teach classics and Divinity in Magdalen School, 
and not seldom I have come straight from a class of gentle- 
men’s sons, to teach a confirmation class of boys out of the 
parish ; hence I trust I may not seem presumptuous in offering 
some remarks as to the best way of gaining a religious grasp 
upon boys. The subject is intensely interesting, because the 
social evils of modern city life arise for the most part from 
the divorce of manhood and religion. Boys have a dread lest 
life should become too sombre for them, if they “turn good,” 
as they would express it. 

It is well then to show them that a cricket match on Saturday 
need not unfit them for the Holy Communion on the following 
Sunday. 

Keble used to make the choir boys on saints’ days leave their 
cricket-bats in the church porch as they came to the service. 
Nor can I perceive one single manly pursuit, such as a youth 
delights in, forbidden by the Bible. It will often be found 
requisite to explain to young people the fact that whatever 
renders life innocently bright is pleasing to God. God loves to 
see us happy, is a well-worn truism, but it is almost a revela- 
tion to a certain class of minds, brought up by parents inclined 
to dwell on the sterner side of Christianity, and to treat of 
judgment rather than of mercy. Moreover, let us preach often 
about the generosity of Jesus Christ in gzving Himself for the 
sins of the whole worid. Nothing so captivates the young heart 
as generosity. Then, too,those who really understand boy-nature 
will be able to put religion in an attractive form. Christianity 
is many-sided, because human life is infinitely varied. The 
Bible feeds the zufellect with deep problems, the zmagination 
with poetry and gorgeous visions, the spirit of adventure with 
Christian heroism and unflinching courage like that of St. Paul; 
the delight in wonders by miracles ; the affections and emotions 
by the love of a Redeemer; the instinct of self-sacrifice by the 
sight of the Son of God welling to exchange His throne in 
heaven for the cross of Calvary. These are days when numbers 
of books are written especially for children, when boy-literature 
occupies an important place in the thoughts of the nation, but 
the rehabilitation of early nursery legends is as nothing com- 
pared with what the Bible affords in the way of material 
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for arresting and retaining the interest of youth when vividly 
handled. 

My point is this, that those who realize the kind of world 
going on in the heart of a high-spirited boy, ought to be 
able to select and use portions of the Bible and the bright 
pictures of religion which it gives, so that those beginning to 
assert their own idea of manly independence should gather 
their ideal of what is manly and noble from what you present 
to them, in glowing colours, out of the Bible. But in preparation 
for Confirmation we have to go deeper than religious sentiment, 
or simple assent to moral beauty. Assent is a function of the 
head, consent involves an act of the heart. The devils assent 
to the truth of Christianity, but they cannot consent with the 
will. They are in rebellion against God, and rebellion is the 
direct opposite of consent. 

We have therefore to prepare candidates for Confirmation 
intellectually, that they may give a rational assent to the creed ; 
but we also strive to fill their hearts with /ove; for the baptismal 
vow can only be ratified by consent, by a surrender of the 
will—a surrender which the previous assent has rendered 
reasonable. 

The Church of England, in her wisdom, chooses to call upon 
her children to make this act of assent and consent at a time 
when the brain power is rapidly growing, and when the passions 
and feelings of the physical side of life are about to put forth 
their full strength. But the Church makes no one-sided bargain; 
in return for assent and consent, she holds out God’s promise of 
special grace; grace to regulate the too clever use of a newly 
acquired brain power; grace to counteract the currents of intense 
bodily desire—especially dangerous because of their novelty. 
In instructing boys for Confirmation, these two elements, the 
intellectual and the physical, must never be forgotten. In these 
days of cheap infidel literature, unless the Holy Spirit (and, 
let it be remembered, spirit means fovce—something added to 
our natural power) be brought to bear upon the brain, the clever 
boy may become a brilliant atheist ; while, unless the breath 
of that heavenly wind which “bloweth where it listeth,” play 
upon the hot passion of opening manhood, the dull boy may 
become a hopeless sensualist. No language of mine can tell 
what many have no doubt already experienced, the over- 
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whelming sense of responsibility which a clergyman feels when 
he begins his first Confirmation class. 

Here let me express (what some hearts will perhaps re-echo) 
grief at those disasters to character which too often result from 
the mechanical way in which public-school boys are frequently 
told off, at a particular age, for Confirmation. Parents are 
written to ; they have no objection. Boys agree together to 
say “yes,” when the usual question whether they wish to be 
confirmed is asked, and the whole thing from beginning to end 
is a matter of mere routine. It would be well, wherever the 
clergy can do so, to urge the gentry in their parishes to give 
them the great privilege and splendid opportunity of meeting 
their sons face to face, with a few manly words for God, at 
home, before Confirmation. A young man who had led an 
impure life till he was weary of it, once said to me, “ They had 
me confirmed at school, when I thought nothing about it; and 
now that I want to reform, the Church seems to have nothing 
special to do for me. Do you think I might be confirmed 
again ?” 

Each clergyman has, of course, his own opinion as to the 
precise age for Confirmation ; but for myself, I may say that 
those who were older than the average, both among the upper 
and lower classes, prepared by me either as curate or school- 
master, have turned out to be more satisfactory than others. 
who took upon themselves what they were, in my judg- 
ment, too young to realize. But that Confirmation and its 
antecedent instruction are the turning-points in many a boy’s 
life, none will deny. Even the Dissenters, though objecting to 
the rite, own the tremendous influence it gives the clergy. It 
remains for us to utilize the opportunity God has put into our 
hands. 

There was a picture on view in London recently, which well 
pourtrays the state of mind to be found in the generality of 
young men on the frontier of independence. A precipice ; a 
long ladder, reaching down into the middle of hell, and rising 
far above into the midst of heaven, each round of the ladder 
below the level of the rock marked with some vice, each round 
above labelled with a virtue ; standing beside it, with his hand 
upon it, and his foot ready to touch it, stood a youth, a look of 
hesitation and uneasiness in his face ; and his name was given ; 
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he was called “Jidecision.” Such was the picture! And the 
youth on that precipice is the ordinary candidate for Confirma- 
tion. It is our duty to take him by the hand, and lead him 
upward and onward ; by the notice in church that the Bishop is 
about to hold a Confirmation ; by searching him out at his own 
home, and confronting him ; by warning, persuasion, entreaty. 
Cases will arise where the burning words you utter will cause 
some to ask leave to postpone the great Church step, because, 
until they heard you, they did not comprehend the awful solemnity 
of the occasion. Others will consult you as to something they 
have done or thought, which in their eyes seems an insuperable 
obstacle to their future purity. In each case, show them the 
Saviour pleading w7tk them and for them. 

As to the details of the preparation, each man will follow his 
own method. Dean Burgon advised me to degzz with the 
Confirmation Service, and when it mentioned the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, to suddenly break 
off, and go straight to the Catechism. At this point I found 
Dr. Vaughan’s book on Confirmation most useful; while for the 
distinctly sacramental parts, Dean Goulburn has two admirable 
books, one on Confirmation, the other on the Communion Office. 
Early in the time of teaching, it is a wise precaution to supply 
the candidates with reasons to give to those who may laugh or 
sneer at them because they attend the classes. The days of 
persecution are by no means over; and in the warehouse, the 
shop, the factory, the field, aye, and even in the home sometimes, 
there is a running fire of ridicule kept up for those about to be 
confirmed. Candidates should be carefully prepared to endure 
this, but when necessary to give an effective answer. 

On sins especially incidental to youth, it is right to be plain ; 
but the plainest speaking to the elder ones should not take place 
before the younger, lest in guarding some, we teach others more 
about sin than they knew before. 

On the joy of watching those we have taught and prayed for 
coming up to receive the laying on of hands, it is not for me 
now to enlarge. The day of Confirmation is an ample reward 
for all the anxiety and effort we have borne. There are few 
joys equal to the joy of that day. One of the very few exceed- 


ing it is the delight of giving to your own candidates their first 
communson. 
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After Confirmation, it is good to have some evening gathering, 
which may keep the newly confirmed entirely apart from the 
world for the rest of the day. My usual custom was to have a 
quiet meal for them in my own house, and afterwards to walk 
with them to church for evening service at eight o’clock, at 
which there was a familiar explanation of the service of the 
Holy Communion. Our Confirmations were happily always in 
Holy Week. 

I ought also to mention that each candidate had a book 
to write notes in when the classes commenced, and the first 
sentence dictated was, “I fully intend, with God’s help, to 
become and continue a regular communicant unto my life’s 
end.” That simple sentence often led to much good. After 
the day of Confirmation is over, ask each confirmee at which 
communion you may expect to see him, adding, “Remember, 
I shall look for you to keep your promise.” 

Personally, I am not in favour of weekly communion all at 
once for the recently confirmed. Steady growth in grace will 
lead in time to more frequent attendance at the Lord’s Supper, 
and it is well not to press everything to the full at first. For 
the real struggles with evil, the hardest battles against sin, have 
to be fought a year or two after confirmation, when the memory 
of that glorious day is growing dim, and the pleasures of the 
world are getting brighter. 

What és worldliness? This is a question often asked, and 
oftenest asked by young men. Youths growing up want recrea- 
tion, especially evening recreation. Then the familiar questions 
we once asked of our betters are asked from us by others. Are 
amusements worldly? The answer is “Yes” and ‘Vos? Vex 
if they cause us to lower our standard of conversation, kill out 
our taste for worship, spoil our joy in private communion with 
God. (One thing is clear; they will probably be dangerous on 
Saturday night.) Vo, they are not worldly, if we find they do no 
injury to our inner walk with God. Let us add nothing to the 
commandments, only imploring young men to be honest with 
themselves before God. Now there are three ways of trying 
to keep our moral hold upon young men. 

First, by communicants’ classes, where the remembrance of 
past vows and promised grace can be constantly revived. But 
#t is found that women are fonder of such meetings than men ; 
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and the history of attempts to carry them on is not seldom the 
history of dwindling numbers and diminished interest. Yet the 
fault sometimes lies with the clergyman, who, as time progresses, 
loses somewhat of that warmth and vigour which created the first 
enthusiasm among the young soldiers of the Cross. We require 
constant watchfulness over ourselves, lest, half-unconsciously, we 
degenerate into commonplace teachers. Every class we take, 
whether of infants or adults, should have a little of our own 
character stamped into them before the lesson is ended. Every 
sermon we preach, whether the critics in the congregation approve 
of it or not, should have plenty of thought in it, and plenty of 
earnestness. Those who start communicants’ classes for mex 
will have to put manliness, originality, and fire into their work ; 
and the fire can only be found by those who wait upon God in 
prayer, and whose lips will then be touched with the live coal 
from off the altar. Moreover, the sons of gentlemen have a 
distaste for anything like a display of religious feeling before 
one another. Young men of the upper classes are peculiarly 
shy about showing their religion; so much so, that they will 
even pass for worse than they are, allowing in public what they 
disapprove of in their hearts, letting it pass without a protest, 
though in private they will afterwards own how shocked and 
pained they really were. Hence, our second way of influencing 
them is by personal friendship. 

The spiritual destitution of gentlemen’s sons is truly piteous. 
When I think of the number of young men in lodgings in 
London, whose lives help to fill our penitentiaries and Magdalen 
institutes, I wonder whether in the Confirmation classes of their 
youth they were warned enough, and whether we the clergy 
might not often do more than is customary, by way of hearty 
companionship with those just learning the perils of independ- 
ence, Every evening they spend in our rooms is an evening 
gained ; every walk we take with them reveals opportunities 
for guiding them ; every parish duty we can induce them to 
undertake, even though we beg it at first as a personal favour, 
not only keeps them out of mischief, but increases their self- 
respect, and builds up character; every youth we find room for 
in our choir has a special motive, ensuring his attendance at 
church. 


If we boldly call upon young men to help in church work, 
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we shall find that those who seem at first sight self-indulgent, 
will, when properly challenged, suddenly throw off their mask 
of ease, and put all their energies into Sunday-school teaching, 
penny readings, church music, school feasts, church decorations, 
parish cricket-clubs, etc.; they are only too delighted to find 
themselves thoroughly useful. Do not let us permit the best 
young manhood in our parishes to imagine we acquiesce in their 
indolent Sundays, their irregular worship, their absence from 
Holy Communion. The moment they discover that we know 
all about them, and are not the least afraid of them, are not 
dogmatic about their pleasures, nor hard upon their failings, 
they will turn to us, trusting and consulting us, as guides and 
comrades, in their perplexities. Young men, when they know 
us intimately, will drop the tone of bravado and defiance, and 
will talk sensibly and straightforwardly about morality. Our 
duty then is to urge, both on religious and common-sense 
grounds, innocent amusements, purity of life, and the goal of 
a happy marriage. Anticipation is a great safeguard. The 
younger clergy have a peculiar advantage over their elders 
in this respect. They can speak with the battles they have 
fought still fresh in their memory, and they will win attention 
for their words, because they are not too old to sympathize 
with youth. This one burden especially belongs to the 
younger clergy, that they undertake the care of the souls and 
bodies of young men. At no time, further on, shall we be more 
likely to succeed; for never will our attempts have greater 
freshness and force. Each time in life brings with it its own 
talent for work; and the earlier part of our ministry puts us on 
a fraternal footing with young men, given us only for a period. 
Read for the benefit of young men. Preach for the souls of 
young men. Study the religious wants of boys who will soon 
be men. Let us organize societies for men ; debating clubs, 
institutions for creating a healthy public opinion among men, 
winter entertainments, summer expeditions, anything, every- 
thing we can think of, to keep youth busy and moral and 
religious. , 
Lastly, \et us distinguish between intellectual and moral doubts. 
All boys, verging on manhood, who have strong individualities, 
have reltgious doubts, They are sometimes only phases of 
character, sometimes merely stations on the road, leading to 
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perfect faith, But the generality of boys have a way of mis- 
taking moral difficulties for intellectual ones. Deal first with 
morality ; ¢,g., those whose lives are not blameless are biassed 
against revelation. Do not enter with them upon intellectual 
questions till this immoral bias is removed. 

The Holy Spirit never promises to guide the brain of a man, 
permitting himself one known sin, into clearness of religious 
belief. 

A youth must fulfil the fundamental conditions for spiritual 
insight, else his intellectual difficulties in religion have really a 
moral source. From the soil of immorality spring many weeds 
of scepticism. Do not stay to pull them up one by one, 
rather deal with the soil. Put ingredients into the soil which 
will kill the weeds. Elevate the moral character, and the 
doubts will disappear. There is a miserable reluctance amongst 
fathers of families to speak out plainly to their sons growing 
up upon questions of manly morality. “I dare not seems to 
wait upon I would;” the proper moment to speak is waited 
for, and never comes. A strange shyness holds parents back 
from doing their duty to their own boys. 

But the clergy, especially those under thirty years of age, 
have a grand opportunity of warning, encouraging, guiding the 
young men around them. 

Boys of seventeen, eighteen, or nineteen years of age do not 
mind disclosing their vices to men who are still young enough 
to sympathize with high animal spirits. 

We want moral courage and frankness out of the pulpit, when 
speaking to individuals, just as much as when lashing the vices 
of the age from the vantage-ground of the pulpit. There is 
something almost comical in the shrinking reserve certain clergy- 
men show in the presence of, say oaths in a third-class railway 
carriage, or light talk on the part of young men ina smoking- 
room, contrasted with the lion-hearted language of their sermons, 
urging righteous wrath when confronting sin. Get immoral 
young gentlemen into your study; chat pleasantly with them, 
draw them out upon the subject of their own lives, their present 
work, their future prospects in life, their chances of being able 
to marry, their employment of leisure moments, their favourite 
pursuits, and a thousand other topics. Before long an opening 
for religion is sure to occur. Then show how, even on merely 
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common-sense grounds, the steady life is the happier life, and 
that self-restraint in the present has its certain reward in the 
future. Manly sermons, supplemented by manly conversations 
in daily life; the cultivation of the society of young men; ~ 
honest disgust for sin, expressed at the right time; intense 
sympathy with the struggles of opening manhood, these are 
the best cures for the shallow scepticism and the thoughtless 
immorality of young men. The clergy, by such means, may 
win back to purity and peace those who once, before they knew 
the world, uttered genuine Confirmation vows, did really desire 
God’s gifts of grace, and once were regular communicants, but 
who, left with least advice and sympathy, at the time when they 
would have been worth their weight in gold, were allowed to 
gradually drift away from the landmarks of religion. 


+ av 
BRengali Proverbs. 
COMPILED BY THE REY. JAMES LANG, FORMERLY OF CALCUTTA. 


Tuer white ant, the cat, and the wicked spoil good things. 

The sieve says to the needle, You have a hole in your tail. 

Having drunk the water, he inquires after the caste of the giver. 

To weed out the thieves would make the village a desert. 

Begin by making your horse draw a load of cotton, and at last you 
may make him draw a harrow. 

A giver is like the cocoa-nut, a miser like a bamboo ; 4e., the former 
hard without, the latter hollow within. 

An empty stall is better than a bad horse. 

Days go, but spoken words remain, 

The cargo of virtue floats. ‘The cargo of vice sinks. 

He who in dreams always sees a tiger eating him has no happy 
days. 

The low person’s words are like the tortoise’s head ; 7.2, which can be 
put out or in according to circumstances. 

The heron looks like a saint until the fish come. 

A hero’s words and elephants’ teeth remain fixed. 

He whose religion is not fixed has no fixed conduct. 
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WE have before us two works of some interest and importance 
on prophetical subjects. A curious literary interest belongs to 
Mr. Birks’ “Thoughts on Sacred Prophecy.”* Mr. Birks in early 
days wrote some excellent works on parts of the prophetical 
Scriptures which obtained much acceptance. In some respects 
his views differed from a still more celebrated writer on the 
same subjects, Mr. E. B. Elliott, in the Hore Apocalyptice. The 
two authors corresponded, but, unfortunately, Mr. Elliott mis- 
understood an expression of Mr. Birks’, and thought that the 
latter had retracted the views in which they had differed. Mr. 
Elliot made a statement to that effect in the next edition of 
his great work. Curiously enough, Mr. Birks never looked at 
any later edition, and the statement slumbered in print for some 
seventeen years before it attracted his attention. Mr. Birks 
accordingly determined to restate his original views, pointing 
out where he differed from Mr. Elliott, and also to what extent 
he had modified and approximated them towards those of Elliott. 
It also seemed to him a good opportunity to discuss one of the 
most remarkable works on prophecy that have appeared in 
recent times, “The Approaching End of the Age,” by Mr. 
Grattan Guinness, a gentleman as well known for his good 
works as by his writings. To these he has added chapters on 
(1) the Principles of Prophetic Interpretation, (2) Progressive 
Knowledge of Times and Seasons, (3) the World’s Great Sab- 
bath. The book is edited by Mr. Birks’ son, the Rev. E. 
Bickersteth Birks, in consequence of the sudden stroke of illness 
which befell the author before he had completed his last chapter. 

We need hardly say that Mr. Birks’ volume possesses the 
conspicuous merits which belong to all his writings. He is a 
profound thinker; perhaps there is no more profound thinker 
living, but his thoughts are always clothed in simple, clear 
language, and arranged with mathematical precision. 

Professor Stanley Leathes presents us with a volume of 
Warburtonian Lectures, + extending over several years, on Old 


* “Thoughts on the Times and Seasons of Sacred Prophecy.” By Thomas Rawson 


Birks, M.A, With a Preface by Edward Bickersteth Birks, M.A. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 


t ‘‘Old Testament Prophecy.” The Warburton Lectures for 1876-80, By the Rey. 
Stanley Leathes, D.D., Rector of Cliffe-at-How, etc. Hodder and Stoughton. Ios, 6d. 
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Testament Prophecy. It differs from the preceding work, and 
also from the majority of modern works on the prophecies, in 
not dealing with the subjects of New Testament Prophecy and 
the Apostacy of Papal Rome, but is limited to “the confirmation 
of the Christian faith arising from the fulfilment of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy in the person of Christ and the foundation of 
His Church.” As is usual in works of this character, the 
polemical element largely prevails. Dr. Leathes combats the 
views of Professor Kuenen, who, in his writings on prophecy, 
shows himself a determined anti-supernaturalist. It perhaps 
adds some flavour to the controversy that Kuenen had attacked 
the author’s Bampton Lectures. Dr. Leathes frees the question 
from every disguise, and goes at once into the heart of matters. 
Is Christianity only one of the principal religions, or is it the 
principal, the only religion ? Did Christ rise again from the 
dead? Is there any supernatural element in the Scriptures ? 
His argument is, that if we have sufficient evidence to warrant 
us in accepting the presence of the supernatural in the New 
Testament, then so far as the supernatural in the New Testa- 
ment involves the existence of the supernatural in the Old, the 
presence of it in the one carries with it the presence also of it 
in the other. If Christ is confessed to be supernatural, and if 
Christ appealed to the predictions of prophets in the Old Testa- 
ment as He did to Daniel, then He appeals to the testimony 
of a supernatural witness. Such is the argument which is of 
course irresistible to those who believe in the supernatural, 
though not to those who, like Kuenen, resolve the prophetic 
element into ethics and earnestness. It is not an original 
argument, being, in point of fact, a very old one; but it is an 
argument which eminently deserves a re-statement in modern 
tones for fresh generations of students. Without aiming at 
being exhaustive, Professor Leathes takes the leading ancient 
prophecies, the promises to Abraham and David, the Captivity, 
the Restoration, the Seventy Weeks, etc. Books of this kind 
are necessarily critical and controversial, but we think that Mr. 
Leathes might have been more practical and impressive in the 
religious teaching suggested by those magnificent topics. If 
we may use the expression, there is at times something that is a 
little hard in his touch. These Warburtonian Lectures slightly 
yecall Warburton himself. 
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Dean Goulburn’s volume on “ Everlasting Punishment” is a 
very impressive and indeed an affecting work.* The Dean 
writes in that strain of solemnity and tenderness which might 
have been expected. There are two sermons on the subject, 
“Everlasting Punishment not Inconsistent with God or Justice,” 
one on being “ Not Inconsistent with God’s Love,” the other on 
“ Not Inconsistent with God’s Purpose in Creation.” Then we 
have a sermon on “The Crucified Malefactors,” and one on 
“Scriptural Justification of the Difficulty.” The discussion on 
the remarkable passage in the Second Epistle of Peter is of a 
very thorough kind, and for many minds will remove a great 
deal that has been incautiously built upon it. Our readers are, 
however, well acquainted with the characteristics of Dr. Goul- 
burn’s earnest scholarly style. The subject is a very painful 
one, and we will venture to say that this latest book on the 
subject will rank among the best. 

Mr. Murray is issuing the Speaker’s Commentary ¢ in an 
abridged form ; of this the third volume (Job—Song of Solomon) 
is before us. This great work is abridged and edited by the 
Rev. J. M. Fuller, whose long editorial experience with the 
S.P.C.K. peculiarly fit him for the task. In some respects 
the Commentary gains by the work of suppression. The 
student is helped in seizing the solvent points, and attains 
results without working through the critical processes. Mr. 
Fuller rarely, if ever, deviates from the text of the larger 
volume, but he abridges with great skill and judgment, and at 
times improves upon his text. He has, indeed, achieved an 
intellectual feat, and it is an intellectual pleasure to examine it. 
The Rev. Dr. Edersheim continues his work on the History 
of Judah and Israel.f In a cheap popular form he has exhibited 
as vivid pictures and as true knowledge of the subject as may 
be found in the pages of an Ewald or a Stanley. 

Some new volumes of sermons require especial notice. We 
can hardly err in placing Sir Emilius Bayley’s volume§ in the 

* “Everlasting Punishment.” Lectures delivered at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, 
by Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Rivingtons. 5s. 

+ “ Student’s Commentary on the Bible, abridged from the Speaker’s Commentary.” 
By the Rev. J. M. Fuller, Vicar of Bexley. Vol. iii. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


} ‘History of Judah and Israel.” By the Rey. Dr. Edersheim. Rel. Tract Soc. 
Is. 6d. 


§ Deep unto Deep,” By the Rev. Sir Emilius Bayley, Bart., B.D. Hatchards. 6s. 
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front of the list. The subject of the volume, as indicated by 
its title, is that of human sorrow and pain, especially in the 
deeper experiences of Christian people. This is done with 
much skill and tenderness, and all readers may derive some 
consolation and instruction from his pages. Sir Emilius makes 
an interesting use of the deep-sea soundings and discoveries of 
the recent Challenger expedition. There is indeed a true lite- 
rary vein in his writings. But we think that there is a tendency 
to become discursive, as in the interpolated account based on 
commentaries of the Psalms, and a long section about Napoleon 
Bonaparte, which, however good in their way, mar the unity of 
the volume. 

Mr. Palmer, of Bath, held the chaplaincy of Thun for a 
time, and publishes his sermons under the title of “My Message 
in Switzerland.” * They constitute a commentary on the 
Epistles to the Seven Churches, which will have its use and 
value. They are always earnest, and show a great deal of 
eloquence and feeling. Mr. Fox, of Durham, has published a 
small volume of sermons on the New Birth,t on the plan of 
investigating various examples furnished by the New Testa- 
ment. ‘The volume is of a very faithful and searching kind. 
Mr. Fox truly says that sound and scriptural views on the 
subject of regeneration are most important. Mr. Fox takes 
very gloomy views of the condition of both pastors and people, 
which, we trust, though we can hardly venture to contradict 
him, a wider induction would give him reason to modify : 
“How many there are who address the whole congregation 
before them as if they were all Christians, all children of God! 
They draw no line of distinction between those who have 
been born again of the Spirit, and become new creatures in 
Christ Jesus, and those who have not....-- Others there are, 
probably a large majority in most congregations, who hold no 
opinions on the subject at all. Ignorance is their bane; that 
unthinking habit of mind which never investigates any religious 
truths, keeps them in a state of stolid indifference to this and 


all other doctrines. What little religion they have, has been 
* “My Message in Switzerland.” By the Rev. C. H. H. Palmer. Hunt & Co. 


4s. 6d. 
+ “The Doctrine of Regeneration, with New Testament Illustrations.” By the 


Rey, George Townshend Fox, M.A. Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 2s. 
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inherited ; and if called upon to write out their knowledge of 
Christian doctrine,a very poor mingle-mangle they would make 
of it.” 

The memoir of the late Miss Havergal* is deeply interesting. 
In her letters she gives us a transcript of her mind, and pre- 
sents us with some of the best features of the best autobiography. 
Her father was one of the most musical of our cathedral clergy, 
and one of the most earnest and devout. His daughter Frances 
seemed most exactly to resemble him. Hers was emphatically 
a “ministry of song.” Her multitudinous religious poems 
obtained an extraordinary amount of acceptance and popu- 
larity. Her verses, if they very rarely rose to the highest order 
of literary merit, were always graceful, melodious, and simply 
and thoroughly scriptural. There are few writers of religious 
poetry who have been brought so thoroughly ex rapport with 
the reading public, and who have exercised upon it an influence 
so elevating and salutary. All that we read of her life is in 
thorough accordance with the whole tone and spirit of her 
writings. 

Some other volumes of interest may be mentioned. The 
fifth series of Mr. Joseph Cook’s “Monday Lectures,’f are 
intensely American, but very much worth looking into. Each 
lecture has a “ prelude” dealing with the moral and religious 
aspect of some political or social question. Mr. Cook has 
certainly a thorough mastery of the whole modern controversy 
of unbelief, and he exhibits remarkable force and dialectic skill, 
He really deserves the often abused title of being a man of 
genius. We have noticed a few instances of literary inaccu- 
racy, but it would be ungracious to dwell upon them. The 
student will find much profound thought and many fruitful hints 
valuable in modern controversies. We have also to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of several American reprints. Thus we have 
a new edition of Dr. Dix’s “Sermons,” of New York.} This 
contribution to sermon literature from the United States will no 
doubt be naturalized in this country. The Report of the last 
years meeting of the Evangelical Alliance at Basle is a cosmo- 

* “Memorials of Frances Ridley Havergal.” Nisbet. 6s. 


t ‘‘Monday Lectures.” By Rev. Joseph Cook. Fifth series. Dickinson. 
4s. 6d. 


Ge 


+ “Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical.” By Morgan Dix, Rector of Trinity Church, 
New York. Dickinson, 3s. 6d. 
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politan work, and has almost the characteristics of a library.* 
It is a work that will be found very useful and interesting both 
for reading and for reference. A new edition, the seventh, of 
Dymond’s “ Essays on Morality,” is another importation from 
America. We regret that we cannot speak at all favourably 
of a posthumous work on “ Triune Life Divine and Human.” f 
In it there is an utter absence of any references to revealed 
religion. Both the thought and language are vague, mystical, 
and inflated. Some grains of valuable ore may be found, but 
they are hardly worth the process of discovery. 

We may mention a charming story by Mrs. Marshall.f It 
is partly based on a genuine MS. of the time of the civil 
wars, with which Mrs. Marshall interweaves her history with the 
practised skill of a literary craftswoman. The tale is told 
with much sweetness and skill, and is of a thoroughly healthy 
description. Dr. Paterson’s “ Lectures on the Human Body,” § 
without rising beyond quite average merit, contains many useful 
practical hints. It is inscribed to Lord Shaftesbury. 


Editorial Fotices. 


We should be thankful if any of our readers would send us, for possible 
suggestions in the future, bills announcing their courses of Advent, Christmas, 
and New Year’s Sermons for this or previous seasons. 

All Literary communications respecting the Magazine to be addressed to 
the Editor, 27, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Church Bomiletical Society's Notices. 


The attention of members is particularly requested to the fact that their 
ordinary annual subscription of ten shillings is not sufficient for the working 
expenses of the Society, together with the monthly supply of twelve copies of 
a shilling Magazine. They are requested, therefore, to bear in mind that 
donations, added to their subscriptions, are earnestly asked for. Subscrip- 
tions for 1881 are not due until the end of December ; but it will be a great 
convenience to the Honorary Secretary, personally, if his receipt of so many 
may be spread over a longer space of time, rather than crowded into the last 
few days of the year. It will be esteemed a favour, therefore, if those members 


* & Religious Condition of Christendom.” 
the Evangelical Alliance. 

+ ‘*Triune Life, Divine and Human.” 
Pierrepont Greaves. Elliot Stock. 5s. 

¢ ‘‘ Memoirs of Troublous Times.” By Mrs. Marshall, Seeley. 55. 

§ ‘The Human Body.” By H.S. Paterson, M.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 


Report of the Basle Meeting (1879) of 


From the Commonplace Books of James 
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who can do so will kindly send their remittances as soon as possible, giving in 
each case their name in full, their permanent address, and especially ot for- 
getting to return thetr ticket for 1880, or at least to give their member’s number; 
post office orders being made payableto Henry Lansdell, at Dartmouth Row,S.E. 
The number of communications received by the Secretary at the end of the 
year is so great, that he cannot undertake to acknowledge them by return of 
post ; but they will be answered in alphabetical order, and as quickly as pos- 
sible. Should, however, any of the members wish for an answer by return, 
will they please enclose an addressed postcard ? , 
Members joining the Society during the present month will be supplied 
with the back numbers of the Magazine (except that of April) from January 
last. 
American and Canadian members will please notice that by reason of the 
decreased postal charges, their annual subscription is now reduced to $2 50c. 
per annum. 


LECTURES. 


The opening Lecture of the coming Session will be delivered on Novem- 
ber 2nd, the first Tuesday in the month, at three o’clock, in the Chapter House, 
68, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

November 2nd. 
Lecturer.—The Venerable Archdeacon CHEETHAM, M.A. » Professor of 
Pastoral Theology, King’s College, London. 
Subject.—“ Pulpit Style.” 
Chairman.—The Rev. E. Hoare, M.A., Vicar of Holy Trinity, Tonbridge- 
Wells, Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 
December 7th. 
Lecturer.—The Venerable Archdeacon KAYE, M.A., Chaplain to the Bishops 
of London and Lincoln. 
Subject.—“ The Visitation of the Sick.” 


February. 


Lecturer.— BENJAMIN W, RICHARDSON, Esq., MDs, FcRaS: 
Subject.—“ The Jews’ Sanitary Code.” 


Lectures have been promised also by the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Edinburgh, the Revs. Prebendary Row, M.A., Flavel S. Cook, M.A., and 


W. Hay M. H. Aitken, M.A., of which particulars will be announced in due 
course. 


Any Clergyman of the Church of England, or other Episcopal Church in 
communion therewith, or any Candidate for Holy Orders, wishing to become 
a member of the Society, is requested to apply to the Hon. Secretary, the 
Rev. HENRY LANSDELL, Eyre Cottage, The Grove, Blackheath, S.E., enclos- 
ing his subscription, and sending his name, address, ecclesiastical designation, 
or cure, or, in the case of a candidate for Holy Orders, his College. 

The subscription to the Society and the Magazine (sent monthly, post free) 
is ten shillings (or $2, 50) a year to any one in the United Kingdom and 
the countries comprised in the Postal Union; or fifteen shillings in any other 
part of the world. Five shillings entitles to membership in the Society only. 
As these sums, however, leave only a very small margin for working expenses, 
it is requested that those who can do so will kindly add a donation. 

Contributions towards the expenses of the S. octely will be thankfully received 
Trom persons other than those who are eligible as members; and all such 
subscribers of not less than twenty shillings per annum are entitled to a copy 
of the Clergyman’s Magazine, monthly, post free, 

Post-office orders to be made payable at Dartmouth Row, S.E. 
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Aulpit Style, 


BY THE VENERABLE SAMUEL CHEETHAM, D.D., ARCHDEACON 
OF SOUTHWARK, PROFESSOR OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY IN 
KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


A Lecture delivered to the Members of the Church Homiletical 
Society, at the Chapter House, St. Paul's Cathedral, on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, the 2nd November, 1880, the Rev. Canon 
Hoare, M.A., Vicar of Holy Trinity Church, Tonbridge Wells, 
in the chair. 


THERE is a saying, which is often quoted, that “ the style is the 
man.” But that, I need not tell my hearers, is a mistake. 
Buffon’s words were, “le style est de homme méme ”—the 
style is of the very essence of the man. This conveys to us 
the truth that our style is the skin rather than the dress of our 
thoughts ; and this suggests the first reflection that I have to 
make, the first precept which I have to give. If a style is 
to be worth anything, it must be the natural outcome of a man’s 
whole nature, of his own thought and feeling, of a man’s whole 
being. It is perfectly hopeless to attempt to address any 
assembly effectively, except in a style which is perfectly 
natural. Let your style be your own. Nothing can be a 
substitute for this genuineness. Never turn aside to put in 
anything for the mere sake of ornament. 

The second precept I venture to give is that your style, to 
be effective, must be drect,; that is to say, it must have an air 
of addressing somebody. It must be said to hearers. That 
which you have to preach in the pulpit must be in the nature 
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of a message which you have to give to those before you, and 
not a mere essay read before an assemblage of people. But 
even with regard to this rule there are some exceptions. For 
instance, some very excellent university sermons are practically 
essays, but they are read to specially cultivated hearers, I 
do not know that there is any objection to discourses of that 
kind. Speaking ordinarily, however, sermons must be sermons, 
and not essays. They must be addressed to some one, and not 
read out into the air. And thus it is necessary that we must 
have directness of style. I must here beg leave to say that, 
as far as my experience goes, this quality of directness is 
rarely attained, except by those who more or less make a 
practice of speaking without book. I will not use the word 
“extempore,” because it does not express my meaning. A 
man will always tend to fall more or less into the essay style, 
unless he has some practice in delivering an address without 
book, so as to become conscious, even in his study, of an actual 
audience which he has to address, 

Naturalness and directness are, I think, two of the fundamental 
principles. I donot know whether they are exactly sty/stic prin- 
ciples. At any rate, they are so absolutely fundamental, that no 
good sermon can be delivered without them. Unless those two 
precepts are thoroughly borne in mind during our preparation 
and preaching, our discourses will have no good style about them. 

We come next to perspicuity. I do not know that I can 
introduce this part of my subject better than by quoting 
Quintilian’s words in his well-known book on Oratory: “ prima. 
sit nobis virtus perspicuitas.” Let us lay it down that the 
first quality of style is perspicuity. That is perspicuous which 
is readily understood and is not ambiguous, so that the real 
meaning of the speaker is seen at once. Perspicuity is not an 
absolute, but a relative term, With regard to each man, per- 
spicuity has a different meaning, because one man understands. 
much more readily than another, one has much more power 
of attention than another, one has a quicker apprehension of an 
abstract term than another. And perspicuity for the reader is 
an entirely different quality from that for the hearer. The 
sentences require different construction. But we are not now 
so much concerned with perspicuity of the written style as the 
perspicuity of the spoken style. We must always remember, 
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in composing a written sermon, that the object is not merely 
to produce something which we can understand as we read, but 
something which can be readily understood by an audience 
hearing it ovce, and probably not familiar with the thought 
beforehand. It is the constant snare of young preachers to fall 
into the essay style—a style fitted to the veader, who sees the 
words, and can recur to them if they are not plain at first - 
glance, but not the style for speaking. Here I may notice 
one or two fallacies connected with this subject. One is that 
in some minds there is a kind of impression that clearness 
“is much the same thing as superficiality, and that obscu- 
rity is much the same thing as profundity. I venture to say 
that both these propositions are as false as can be. Generally 
speaking, if a man is obscure in his style, it is because his thought 
was obscure ; and if a man is clear in his style, it is because he 
has thought out his subject thoroughly. Some of the most 
obscure writers and speakers will be found to have very little to 
say. An admirable instance of a most perspicuous writer is 
Paley. If you compare Paley’s ‘‘ Moral Philosophy ” with the 
book from which he took many of his thoughts, Tucker’s 
“Light of Nature Pursued,” you will see the enormous differ- 
ence between the man who has, and the man who has not, 
the great gift of perspicuity. 

A point about which I should like to say a word in connection 
with this subject of perspicuity, is p/anness. The word “ plain” © 
in English is ambiguous. It has two meanings. It may mean 
either an unadorned style, or a style which is easy to under- 
stand, which is good for plain, simple people. But very plain, 
simple people are exactly the people who cannot take in a very 
unadorned style. It would be the greatest possible mistake 
to use for simple people a style which has no metaphors or 
illustrations. Examine some of the tracts of the Christian 
Knowledge Society published in the last century. These were 
written with a view to plainness, but are totally destitute of that 
kind of plainness which simple people want. 

Perspicuity depends upon two things—plain words and well- 
constructed sentences. What are plain words? Here I venture 
to protest against what I call the Saxon fallacy. Don’t talk 
Saxon, but talk English. Some years ago I was led to make 
an analysis of certain words, with a view to discover what portion 
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of their diction belonged to Anglo-Saxon, and what to classic 
sources. I arrived at the fact that some of the very plainest 
English words which everybody understands are unquestionably 
derived from Latin. We talk of calling a spade a spade. Is 
not the word the same as the Italian “spada” ? Archdeacon 
Evans, in his well-known book on “The Bishopric of Souls,” 
‘instances the following words :—“traveller,’ “enemy,” “joy,” 
“judge,” “immortal.” Every one of these words is derived from 
the Latin, yet plainer English cannot be. “Wayfarer,” “ foe,” 
“ slee,” “deemster,” “deathless,” or “undying.” These are Saxon, 
but none are so plain to ordinary people as those which I first 
read. Or take a few words occurring in a short passage of Scrip- 
ture : “ divers manners,” “ prophets,” “appointed,” “heir,” “glory,” 
“express,” “image,” “person,” “power,” “ purged,” “ majesty,” 
* Sangels/ “1 ” “obtained,” “excellent.” None of these 
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inheritance, 
are Saxon words, but they are thoroughly good English, and 
perfectly plain and intelligible. 

There is one book which, if you faithfully study, so as to 
become thoroughly familiar with it, you will have an ample 
supply of the best words ; that book is the English Bible. That 
book is a repertory of the best English. It is the great 
English classic, common to rich and poor. In it there is con- 
tained language understood by the educated and those of the 
lower class. It is written in a way that is intelligible to all. If 
there were no other reason, this is an ample one why you should 
be thoroughly familiar with the English Bible. Studying the 
Hebrew and the Greek, as I hope you do, is no substitute for 
studying the grand words of the English Bible. There, and 
there alone, is a vocabulary which you are sure is familiar to 
your hearers. Our thoughts, or a large proportion of them, may 
be expressed with perfect propriety in the language which is 
found in the Bible. And next to the Bible itself, the great 
storehouse of English is found in the writers of the latter part 
of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth century. A 
man is rarely accepted as a master of our language who is not 
familiar with our older literature. Such aman as Charles James 
Fox, who was a much more painstaking man than is commonly 
supposed, was extremely fond of poetry, both ancient and 
modern. Mr. Bright, a master of oratoric style, is, I believe, a 
great student of Spenser and Milton. There are a few writers I 
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would venture to mention specially for their masterly use of 
words. Of poets, I think the great Chaucer is no longer the 
great “well of English undefiled ;” he is too archaic; but there 
are Spenser, Shakspere, and Milton. I mention these only-as 
masters of language, not as recommending you to adopt their 
poetical idioms. Among the principal prose writers I would 
mention Latimer, Hooker, Bacon, Donne, Joseph Hall, Jeremy 
Taylor, and Barrow. The works of these men will not be at all 
an unreasonable library for a clergyman to have. A few good 
books are better worth having than a great number of inferior 
ones, and those of the class I have named you will generally 
find cheaper than modern books, I do not in- the. least res 
commend you to imitate their style. If you could preach like 
Taylor, I think you could preach to empty benches. But still 
there is a something which you may catch from familiarity with 
men like these, without which it is very difficult to raise your 
style above the conventional level. But I must caution you, 
that nothing can be a greater mistake than to write in a style 
which is a mere cento of old phrases, If it were not invidious, 
I could mention instances of some who have spoiled their style 
in this way. I recommend these writers for their use of words, 
but I do not think any of them in the proper sense of the word 
eloquent. Jeremy Taylor was a great poet ; but he could hardly 
be called eloquent. This is because their style has too slow a 
movement for the modern concepticn of eloquence. If you read 
a few pages of Barrow or Taylor, I think you will feel that a 
modern audience would require a more rapid movement of 
thought, or else their attention would flag. Somehow or other 
we seem to have changed in that respect. We do not think 
better than our forefathers, but we think more rapidly. If you 
want examples of eloquence, I think you must go to some later 
orator. From some the eloquence has departed when they 
appear in print. There is no question at all that Whitefield was 
one of the most eloquent men in the world; but I cannot call 
his written sermons eloquent. They require the bodily presence 
of the man, and the tones of his voice, to make them so. The 
last century was a great age of lay orators. Chatham, Burke, 
Erskine, Grattan, and some others are eloquent still. If you 
take a sermon of Barrow’s and a speech of Burke's, you will 
see directly what I mean by the comparative slowness of mové 
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ment. In one there is a sufficient rapidity in the development 
of thought to carry you on; the other has many great qualities, 
but not that of eloquence. 

There is another source of learning for the attainment of 
pulpit style—conversation with rustics. Their good homely 
words are rarely to be found in books. Want of familiarity 
with country speech confines a man too much to the language 
which literary men have made for literary purposes. The talk 
of country people often supplies excellent and expressive words 
and idioms. 

There is just one word more that I would say before I quit 
this subject of perspicuity and plainness. A style composed of 
really good simple English words is just as pleasing to the 
educated as to the uneducated. Of course there is a style which 
pleases the rustics, and does not please the educated, and a 
style which is acceptable to the educated, and would not be com- 
prehended by the rustic; but there are sermons which can be 
appreciated by both, such as those of Augustus Hare and of 
Charles Kingsley. They are quite as acceptable to the educated 
as to the uneducated. 

Another way of increasing one’s command of language, and 
one’s impression of the true sense and force of individual words, 
is translation from foreign languages. If you take a French or 
Latin book, and translate it into pure English words and idiom 
with all the exactness in your power, you will find the effort to 
give the exact English equivalents for the words and idioms 
of the original very much increase your power over our noble 
language, 

Words are the material of sentences. Sentences should be 
such that the hearer can easily take them in, and they should 
not be monotonous ; it follows that they should be neither very 
long nor of complicated construction. 

“It is not without a degree of patient attention and persever- 
ing diligence, greater than the generality are willing to bestow, 
though not greater than the object deserves, that the habit can 
be acquired of examining and judging of our own conduct\\vith 
the same accuracy and impartiality as that of another.” 

This sentence is given by Whately as an example of faulty 
construction. Its defect is (he says) that we cannot take it in as 
it proceeds ; we have probably forgotten the first part before we 
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arrive at the last, which contains the solution. A reader might 
of course look back. Whately thus improves the sentence -— 

“The habit of examining our own conduct as accurately as 
that of another, and judging of it with the same impartiality, 
cannot be acquired without a degree of patient attention and 
persevering diligence, not greater indeed than the object observes, 
but greater than the generality are willing to bestow.” 

This is no doubt an improvement, but not good for a sermon, 
unless to a decidedly educated congregation. 

Try something of this kind :-— 

“We are all of us keen-sighted towards our neighbour; we 
see his faults and failings clearly enough, and seldom lean to the 
most favourable judgment of them. But do we sentence our 
own as sternly? No; for to examine ourselves is a work of 
pain and labour ; we do not like it; and very few will give pains 
and labour to a work they do not like.” 

I do not say that this is de¢ter than Whately’s, but it is more 
suitable for a sermon. 

Do not, as a rule, make doose sentences like the first specimen 
avhich I produced. Sentences are not good in which there are 
several points at which you might break off. Such a sentence 
is a perpetual balk to the hearer. 

Now, to leave the subject of words and sentences, we may 
say of language in general that it is either proper or figured ; that 
is, it either expresses the thing signified in the most direct and 
simple way, as when I speak of a certain bird as an eagle; 
or it expresses the same thing by a metaphor, as Zéschylus does 
when he speaks of the eagle as the “ winged hound of Jove.” 
And the perfection of a style depends upon the due balance of 
the proper and the figured. The absence of the latter produces 
a dry style; the superabundance of figure produces an affected 
and therefore ineffective style. Even Jeremy Taylor's imagery, 
beautiful as it is in itself, often tends to weaken the force of his 
main argument. Do not think to add force and brilliancy 
to style by mere accumulation of epithets, which is extremely 
offensive to an educated taste. This is not against the proper 
application of epithets. Epithets are sometimes secessary to 
make the meaning plain, as in the instance of the winged 
“hound” which I gave just now; but who would speak of 
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My opening remark I repeat. Be natural. No elegance of 
style can possibly compensate for want of naturalness, Only 
always remember that carelessness will not make you natural. 
The poet Cowper was a man who wrote in the most natural style, 
yet he took great pains with his style. Writing at all events 
does not come by nature. And in speaking, if a man is not 
well prepared, he is sure to become stilted and unnatural for 
want of something to say. Thus to preach naturally you must 
have prepared carefully, and have your mind full of your subject. 
ein conclusion, let me recur to that maxim with which I 
started. The style is of the very essence of the man. Not 
only in preaching, but in the whole career of a clergyman, real 
success depends not so much upon his superficial qualities, not 
so much upon his education, nor even upon his cleverness, as 
upon what he is. You may say that not only his style, 
but a man’s whole ministerial work is of the very essence 
of the man. The style of an earnest, thoughtful, prayerful, 
Bible-reading man may very likely not satisfy the newspaper 
critics, but our object is to build up the Church of Christ. 
Depend upon it, a man who is truly in earnest, truly prayer- 
ful, truly Bible-reading, will never fail to command a style 
which is good for its purpose, that purpose being the building 
up of souls into the Church of Christ. To acquire the style re- 
quisite for our ministerial work we must earnestly seek the 
teaching of God’s Holy Spirit. 


Cwo Pastoral Recollections. 


BY THE REV. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, M.A., FELLOW OF TRINITY 
COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


I; 


SEE, on yonder restless bed, 

Midst the narrow chamber’s gloom, 
O’er her withered cheek is shed 

The dull pallor of the tomb: 
Fluttering in herthroat the breath 
Every moment gasps of death. 
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Bend above the darkening eye! 
Fill the failing ear again 

With the Truth that cannot die, 
With the Lamb for sinners slain! 

All beside is vanished, past : 

Jesus is the First—and Last. 


“ Trust His promise—all 1s well!” 
All is well, and death the test! 
Saviour, let the assurance swell 
Through the pastor’s faithless breast! 
Proved in death’s tremendous strife, 
Be my hope, my joy, 7 life/ 


1Ue 


Her couch, a coffin; robe, a shroud ; 

The gray hair smoothed, the worn eyes closed ; 
(Such state as poverty allowed ;) 

She lay, with decent care composed. 


Late object of my pastoral cure, 

She asked no more the prayer, the text: 
In this world low, unlettered, poor, 

She taught, she awed me, from the next! 


Methought that now that aged face, 
So homely to the view before, 

Showed in each trait a loftier grace 
Than Ph a breathing Esther wore. 


And sure, methought, that artless brow, 
Recumbent in its final rest, 

Beamed a profounder knowledge now 
Than living Newton ever guessed. 
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Outlines of Sermons 
from the Alternatibe Ghewing Lessons, etc. 


The figures in square brackets, thus, [6] refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 


December 1ogth. 


The Fourth Sunday in Advent, 


Zp. Phil. iv. 4—7. Gos. John i. 19—28. Pss. xcV.—ci. 
Less, Isa. xxx, 1—26; Rev. iv. 1—11; Isa. xxxil. I—20, or XXxili, 2—22 ; 
Rev. v. I—I4. 


OUR ASSURANCE OF SAFETY. 

BY THE REV. W. CYNOG DAVIES, B.D., VICAR OF ST. MARY’S, CARDIGAN. 

ISA. xxxiii. 22.—‘* Zhe Lord is our Fudge, the Lord is our Lawgiver, the Lord is 
our King: He will save us.” 
‘THESE words contain four things :— 

I. An acceptance of the Divine decision in the affairs oflife. 

“The Lord is our Judge.” These words do not refer to the final 
judgment, but to the verdict of the Divine Judge as shown in this life. 
This Divine decision is made known in reference to zations, as in the 
case referred to in this chapter. God judged between Israel and the 
Assyrians by destroying the Assyrian host. He showed openly that the 
Jews were His people, and that He was their God. Well might Israel 
say, “The Lord is our Judge.” The fact that great kingdoms and 
powerful nations have become extinct is a proof that God is the Judge 
of nations. The same may be said of churches, as is clearly shown by 
the history of the seven churches of Asia. So likewise God is the Judge 
of zndividuals, though the Divine decision in the case of individuals is 
not always so manifest as in the case of nations and churches. In re- 
gard to this life, can we await the Divine decision, and accept it when it 
comes? Looking forward to the final judgment, can we say with joy, 
“ The Lord is our Judge”? 

II. An acceptance of the Divine will as the rule of life. 

“The Lord is our Lawgiver.” We are liable to take our own passions 
and inclinations and desires as the rule of life. Sometimes the maxims 
of society and the example of others. 

Shall we not take the Divine will? 


1. It is benevolent in its intentions—it aims at our happiness here and 
hereafter. 
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2, It is safe—always the same. Human wisdom changes [1 14] [115]. 

3. Elevating in its effects upon the soul (Psalm xix. 7) [116]. 

4. We must ever live in eternity under the rule of this one Lawgiver. 
If we accept the Divine will as the rule of life here, it will be the very 
delight of heaven to live under the same rule hereafter BeyAr 


III. An acceptance of the Divine sovereignty. 

“‘The Lord is our King.” 

1. A King who is infinite in power and wisdom and love. 

2. A King who ever thinks of, and provides for, the welfare of His 
subjects [118]. 

3. A King whose dominion extends to all things: to every element 
and every creature ; toall men and spirits, good and bad ; to all regions 
—earth, heaven, and hell [119]. 

4. A King whose kingdom shall have no end. No revolution will 
ever disturb the security of His throne, and that because the sceptre of 
His kingdom is a right sceptre. Let us earnestly and devoutly say, 
‘«‘ Thy kingdom come.” 

IV. Our assurance of safety. 

The text asserts a result arising from the acceptance of the Divine 
under the three foregoing aspects. 

The result is, “‘ He will save us.” 

1. If we trust in God as Judge in the midst of the perplexing mysteries 
of life, “ He will save us.” 

2. If we take Him to be our one only Lawgiver, and endeavour to live 
according to His will, “ He will save Us. 

3. If we acknowledge Him as our King, His Divine power and 
wisdom and love will secure our salvation. “He will save us” [120]. 

“ FAppy IS THAT PEOPLE WHOSE GOD IS THE Lorp.” 


December 25th. 
Christmas Day. 
Ep. Heb. i. 1—12. Gos. John i. I—I4. Pss, xix., xlv., Ixxxv., Ixxxix., Cx., CXXxiL. 
Less, Isa. ix. I—7 ; Luke ii. 1—14 5 Isa. vii. 1o—16 ; Titus iii. 4—8. 
LOVE TO CHRIST. 


BY THE REV, ARTHUR R. PENNINGTON, M.A., RECTOR OF UTTERBY, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
PsaLM xlv. 1, 2.—‘¢ My heart is inditing a good matter : I speak of the things,” etc. 


Some suppose that Solomon is referred to in this psalm, and that it was 
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written in honour of his nuptials with an Egyptian princess. But, with- 
out blasphemy, Solomon could not have had verse 6 applied to him. 
For the application of it to Christ see Hebrews i. 8, 9. 

I. David’s heart was full of love to Christ (ver. 1). He, the King of 
the Church, was glorious and beautiful in his eyes. It is ‘a good 
- matter” which is before him. “His tongue,” etc. His language is 
warm and copious. He further indicates the ardour of his mind by 
addressing himself /o Christ (ver. 2), instead of speaking of Christ. 

II. If this is the frame of mind of the writer, it ought also to be that 
of the reader. 

1. Consider who Heis. He is the mighty God and everlasting King 
(ver. 1, 3, 6). We may enlarge on these titles and attributes, (1) 
Remember His wonderful humiliation. He appeared in human form, 
invested with the glory of the Divine nature, which, however, was 
obscured (ver. 2). He descended lower still (Phil. ii; 6—8). Con- 
sider every one of the successive downward steps referred to. (2) Our 
hearts will glow with love when we are informed (ver. ro, 11) that His 
design was that we rebels might become by adoption and union with 
Him the “daughters” of Almighty God, and possess their pivileges, such as 
protection, supply of wants, and elevation from poverty to glory [121 |[122]. 

2. The Gospel of grace ‘“‘is poured into His lips” (ver. 2), that He 
may instruct and console us. We have here another proof of His love. 

3. Thus, being fully qualified for His work, God has “ blessed ” and 
exalted Him for the completion of it (ver. 2—5). Here again see His love, 
As our King, He delivers us through His Gospel, described (ver. 3) as 
His ‘‘ sword,” from the power of sin and Satan. 

4. We ought to love Him for His perfections; for the beauty and 
sweet odour of holiness in His person and character (ver. 2, 8). Look 
for the brightest manifestation of these in His sufferings. This delight 
in Him for His moral beauty is peculiar to a renewed mind (Song of 
Solomon i, 3). It can no longer find pleasure in worldly vanities [123]. 

Application. 

1. Meditate on all these truths, that your soul may be filled with love 
—a love which shall control all inferior affections. Like David (ver. 1), 
we must make His perfections the “ matter” of our discourse. 

2. Every wife (ver. 10), loving her husband supremely, must forsake 
her parents, and cleave to her husband (Gen. ii, 24). So we must forsake 
all for Christ (Tit. ii. rr, 12; 1 Pet. iv. 2, 3; 2 Cor. vi. 14—17). 

3. All who love this amiable and majestic Prince, the true benefactor 
of mankind, will pray that He would spread His Gospel through the 
world, and will labour for that object (ver. 3—5) [124]. 
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December 26th. 


The Fist Sunday after Christmas. 


Ep, Gal, iv. 1-7. Gos. Matt. i. 18—25. Pss. Cxix., 105—176. 
Less. Isa, xxxv. I—10; Acts vi. I—15 ; Isa. xxxvill. I—22, or xl. I—31 ; 
Acts viii. 1—8. 


TRUE CONSOLATION. 


BY THE REV. A. K. CHERRILL, M.A.) HEAD MASTER OF THE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, PEMBROKE. 

Isa. xl. 2,—“ Speak ye comfortably to Ferusalem, and cry unto her, that her war- 
fare ts accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned: for she hath received of the Lord’s 
hand double for all her sins.” 

I. Tur most striking prophecy is the precise prediction of an isolated 
event ; but perhaps this is not the highest kind of prophecy. May we 
not compare prophecy with the predictions of science? When natural 
laws are fully understood, their future working can be laid down with 
as much certainty as their present results. So if an inspired prophet 
has insight into the spiritual laws by which God is governing the world, 
he will be able to lay down their future as well as their present applica- 
tion. A prophecy thus considered may have not one definite fulfilment, 
but several at successive periods. It is generally recognized that many 
prophecies have at least a double fulfilment, one in reference to some 
nearer event, which was perhaps mainly in the prophet’s mind, and the 
other in reference to some more remote event, of a higher spiritual 
order. So, too, Messianic prophecies may have at least a threefold 
fulfilment. (1) Personally by Christ Himself; (2) In His kingdom on 
earth ; (3) In His kingdom in heaven. 

II. The prophecy of the text appears to be strictly Messianic. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to assign any nearer and lower event to which 
it could have referred in the first instance ; but, on the other hand, the 
whole of the first half of this chapter contains such clear reference to 
the time of Christ’s life upon earth, that we seem to be compelled to 
find then its first fulfilment. 

rt. But even then the application is not without difficulty. The 
prophet deals with a topic of consolation, founded upon the promise 
of forgiveness. His central statement, “Speak ye comfortably . .. is 
pardoned,” need cause us no difficulty ; for even before the full scheme 
of forgiveness in Christ was revealed, enough of it had long been known 
to enable men to approach God as one “ forgiving iniquity and trans- 
gression and sin” (Exod. xxxiy. 7). But what are we to say of the 
other two statements of the text ? 
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». “Her warfare is accomplished.” What warfare? We cannot point 
to any rest from human foes, which might give a first meaning to this 
prophecy, and be taken as a type of spiritual victory ; certainly not in 
the lifetime of Christ on earth, when the last and fatal stage of the 
earthly warfare of Jerusalem was about to commence. We are, there- 
fore, thrown at once upon a spiritual meaning. The warfare spoken of 
must be the unceasing war with sin and evil, which is the lot of all God’s 
children. But “there is no discharge in that war” (Eccles. viii. 8). 
How can it be “accomplished” for any man while life remains, for any 
nation or body of men while time itself lasts? [125] [126] [127] [128]. 
The application then in the first instance must be to Christ personally. 
He carried on that warfare within, for He was in all points tempted 
like as we are; and without, for His life was a continual contest with 
the evil around Him. And His warfare was accomplished with final 
victory. And this which He accomplished may be said of Jerusalem, 
His Church, since He did it for us, and as our representative. 

3. “She hath received of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins.” 
This, too, can only be explained by a similar personal reference to 
Christ; for who else has borne the penalty of sin? It is said of Jerusa- 
lem, “ Her iniquity is pardoned,” etc. It is not a mere pardon by the 
withholding of the penalty still justly due that is spoken of, but a pardon 
earned by the perfect payment of the penalty [129]. This can have no 
meaning except as a prophecy of Christ enduring the penalty for us. 

III. From this personal and representative fulfilment of the prophecy 
by Christ, we look forward to its fulfilment to Jerusalem, His Church, 

Christ has borne the penalty of sin for us. Yet St. Paul speaks of his 
own sufferings as filling up that which is behind of the affliction of Christ 
(Col. i. 24). In one sense Christ has borne the full penalty, yet in 
another a portion remains to be borne by us, not as atonement or 
satisfaction, but as corrective discipline. When this has been received, 
our warfare too will be accomplished. As God rested after His work 
of creation, as Christ rested after His work of redemption, so there 
remaineth also a rest for the people of God [130]. 

IV. This, then, is the comfort set before us; the accomplishment of 
our warfare, the rest of perfect victory; so far realized now that by 
Christ’s victory the power of the enemy is broken, and our final victory 
secured. Let us not then be content with anything less than this. 
There is no real comfort or security in partial victory, or compromise 
with the enemy. ‘The only true and lasting peace is that which is to 
be enjoyed when our warfare is accomplished. Meanwhile, that inward 
peace which the assured hope of victory gives is to us the “peace of 
God which passeth understanding,” 
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THE SERVICE OF GOD. 


BY THE REV. JOHN RICHARDSON, M.A., HONORARY CANON OF 
ROCHESTER, VICAR OF CAMDEN CHURCH, CAMBERWELL. 


I. It is service which brings no shame. 
It js not a service into which a man is forced (Eph. vi. 6). 
It is not a service in which man is humiliated (Rom. vi. 22) [131]. 
It is not a service in which a man is disappointed (Luke x. 42). 


IL. Itis service under a glorious Master (Acts xvi. 731 Thess. i. 9.) 
Think of His Majesty (2 Chron. xviii. 18). 
Think of His dominions (Col. i. 16). 
Think of His power (Dan. iv. 35) 
III. It is service in a gracious work [132]. 
It is doing good (2 Tim. il. 24, 25). 
It is getting good (Rom. xiv. 18). 
It is showing good (Titus i. 73 1 Pet. il. 9). 
IV. It is a service with a rich reward. 
There is a reward in serving (James ehye 
There is a reward after serving (Rom. il. 6, FOE 
V. Itis aservice with an undying interest (Rev. vii. 15) [133]- 
There is no night, because they need no rest. 
There is no cessation, because there is no fatigue. 
There is no interruption, because there is no hindrance. 
Remember a plain fact; Matt. King: 
Make a sensible resolve ; Josh. XXiv. 15. 


THE COMMANDMENTS OF GOD. 


Ezek. xii. 28.—‘* Zhe words which I have spoken shall be done, saith the Lord.” 


I. God has a right to command. 
1. Because of His superior wisdom (Rom. xi. 33): 


>. Because of His unselfish love (Jer. xxxi. 3). 
3. Because of His rightful rule. 


II. Man does well to obey. 
1. It is his duty (Eccles. xii. 1 rie 
>. It is his interest (Ps. cxix. 96 ; 
3. It will become his delight (Ps. 


Rom. vii. 12). 
cxix. 140; I John v. 3). 
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III. Obedience must be according to the command [134] 
[135]. 
r. It must be with the whole heart (Matt. xxil. 37, 38). 
2. It must be over the whole life (Deut. xi. 1). 
3. It must be according to the whole commandment (James ii. 
10;/E1)s 
IV. But man is a sinner, and the law condemns (Rom. 
iii, 20) [136]. 
1. Therefore the sinner must go to Jesus, or he will be lost (Gal. 
ili. 13; Rom. ii. 23, 24). 
2. But all who have found peace in Jesus must hate sin (Rom. 
vi. 1; 1 John iii. 3) [137]. 
Remember that God is your Master. 
Consider that God is your Father. 
Reflect that God will be your Judge. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES,. ETC. 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not in all cases responsible. 


114. God’s infinite care.—There is nothing so high as to be above 
God’s care, and nothing so lowly as to be beneath it. He who keeps 
alive the unquenchable light of the star visible to a hemisphere kindles 
the small taper of the glowworm that gleams in the twilight on the mossy 
bank. He who piles up and loosens the Alpine avalanche shapes the 
crystals of each falling snowflake. He who guides and bridles the 
storm wave that breaks in thunder upon the reef preserves each invisible 
coral animal that builds its lime cell beneath the booming surf. He who 
sees from His glorious high throne the seraph veiling his face with his 
wings takes note of the sparrow falling to the ground. 


115. God's constancy.—Old Rome had (as every city amongst the 
heathen had) certain gods which they called their tutelar gods—gods 
that were affected to the preservation of that place ; but they durst never 
call upon those gods by their proper names, for fear of losing them ; 
lest, if their names should be known by their enemies, their enemies 
should win away their gods from them, by bestowing more cost or more 
devotion towards them than they themselves used. So also it is said of 
them, that when they had brought to Rome a foreign god, which they 
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had taken in a conquered place—Victory—they cut the wings cf 
their new god Victory, lest he should fly from them again. This was a 
misery, that they were not sure of their gods when they had them. We 
are; if He once comes to us, He never goes from us, out of any vari- 
ableness in Himself, but in us only. Donne. 


116. God, communion with.—The more familiar acquaintance 
we have with God, the more do we partake of Him. He that passes by 
the fire may have some gleams of heat, but he that stands by it hath his 
colour changed. It is not possible a man should have any long confer- 
ence with God and be no wit affected. We are strangers from God—it 
is no wonder if our faces be earthly; but he that sets himself apart to 
God shall find a kind of majesty and awful respect put upon him in the 
minds of others. Bishop Hall. 

117. God ever present.—The celebrated Linneeus testified, in his 
conversation, writings, and actions, the greatest sense of God’s omni- 
science ; yea, he was so strongly impressed with the idea, that he wrote 
over the door of his library, Innocui vivite, Numen adest (“ Live inno- 
cently, God is present.”) 

118. God’s all-sufficiency.—That God does assume a variety of 
aspects, the soul exercised in spiritual things well knows. It recognizes 
Him as ever the same God, although under different developments of 
Himself; just as a man knows that a prism is the same prism, although 
+t exhibits different colours under different circumstances, and at different 
times ; or as a man knows that a building is one and the same, though 
at one time the most prominent object be its massive buttress, and at 
another its tapering spire. At one time the prominent idea of God is 
that of the Father, and at another that of a Ruler; now He is the 
Refuge, and now the Shadow for the afflicted soul. As is man’s need, 
so is God’s development of Himself towards him. P. B. Power. 


119. God’s omnipresence.—If you wish to behold God, you may 
see Him in every object around ; search in your breast, and you will 
find Him there. And if you do not yet perceive where He dwells, con- 
fute me if you can, and say where He is not. Metastasio. 


120. God’s blessings multiply.—God’s dealings with His people 
are best at last ; they may have much kindness and mercy in the morn- 
ing, but they shall have more in the evening. “I will settle you after 
your old estates, and will do better unto you than at your beginnings.” 
The Jews had the best wine at the last ; they had milk and honey before, 
but the feast of fat things full of marrow, and of wines on the lees well 
refined, were at the latter end of their day givenin. They had Christ 
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and the Gospel at last. Abraham had much of the world at first, and 
his Isaac afterwards. God blessed the latter end of Job more than his 
beginning. Simeon in his latter days saw Christ, and had Him in his 
arms. W. Greenhill. 


121. Jesus’ love.—Human heroism has performed deeds of daring 
valour in the heat and excitement of the conflict, from which, had they 
been foreseen in calmer hours, it would have shrunk dismayed. The 
voyager will tempt the sea when its waves are calm and its aspect smiling. 
Could he anticipate the terrors of the storm and the shipwreck, nothing 
would induce him to embark. But the Lord Jesus, the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world, had before His prescient gaze all the dark- 
ness of that sea of sorrows though which He must pass, as clearly as when 
the waters went over His soul; yet was His love stronger than death ; 
many waters could not quench it. Caird. 


122. Jesus, His humility.—The founder of the Russian empire 
left his palace and capital, the seductive pleasures and all the pomp and 
royalty, to acquire the art of ship-building in the dockyard of a Dutch 
seaport. He learned it that he might teach it to his subjects; he 
became a servant, that he might be the better master, and lay in Russia 
the foundations of a great naval power. Nor has his country been un- 
grateful ; her capital, which bears his name, is adorned with a monument 
to his memory, massive as his mind, and she has embalmed his deathless 
name in her heart and in her victories. Yet, little as men think of 
Jesus, lightly as they esteem Him, a far greater sight is here. There isa 
king becoming a subject, that his subjects might find in him a king; but 
here there is much both for men and angels to wonder at and praise to 
all eternity. The Son of God stoops to toil. What an amazing scene! 

Dr. Guthrie. 

123. Jesus, His preciousness.— 

Jesus ! the Hope of souls forlorn, 

How good to them for sin who mourn! 
To them that seek Thee, O how kind! 
But what art Thou to them who find ? 
No tongue of mortal can express, 

No pen can write its blessedness ; 
Alone who hath Thee in the heart 
Knows, love of Jesus, what Thou art. 
O Jesus! King of wondrous might! 

O Victor! glorious from the fight ! 
Sweetness that may not be expressed, 
And altogether loveliest ! St. Bernard. 
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124. Jesus, the power of His name.—A great general, who was 
about to undertake an expedition to rid his country of a ravaging enemy, 
dreamed the night before that Alexander the Great called him. He obeyed 
the call, and found the great hero very sick in bed, who promised that he 
would immediately grant him aid. When asked how a sick man could 
help a warrior in the fight, the reply was, “I will do it with my name.” 
Do we not sometimes stand by the side of our dying Saviour, not on His 
bed, but in a more helpless position, on His cross, and ask the question 
half unbelievingly, “ How can He assist my enterprise, or help me in my 
work?” And with the languishing look transformed into a smile of 
radiant love, He says, “I will do it with my name.” The name of a 
suffering Christ is more potent to help than the army of any earthly 
king. 

125. Spiritual warfare perpetual.—Among men engaged in war, 
peace may be made to the advantage of all parties; but in the spiritual 
warfare there is no peace. It would be the peace of the wolf with the’ 
lamb, of the fire with the tow,—the peace of submission to Satan and 
eternal death. 


126. Spiritual war without truce.—Believers live here in a per- 
petual state of warfare ; if they are not always in the battle, they are always 
in the field. 


127. Spiritual victory, the first.—“ He that kills must first be 
overcome,”—the riddle which Great Heart proposed to the company at 
the house of Mr. Gaius. So in the Christian warfare, the first great victory 
must be over ourselves. 


128. Spiritual warfare, never ending.— 
Sin worketh, let me work too ; 
Sin undoeth, let me do; 
Busy as sin my work I ply, 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity. HT, Bonar. 


129. God the sinner’s friend.—Sin has no greater foe than God, 
nor have returning sinners any greater friend. 

130. Spiritual warfare, its reward.—During our Queen’s visit 
to France, the royal party were about leaving for the Tuileries. A guard 
of soldiers were in attendance, in the front rank of which was an old 
veteran oncrutches. He had been frightfully wounded before Sebastopol 
—one of his legs shattered, and his head much injured; but he was so 
anxious to see the Queen of England, that he begged to be in the front 
rank, and his request was granted. The Emperor saw him, inquired 
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who he was, sent for him, and was so much affected, that he took from 
his own uniform the cross of the Legion of Honour, and placed it on the 
warrior’s breast. O Christian! think of that day when Christ shall 
give with His own hands, once nailed to the cross, the crown to every 
faithful one who fought for Him. But whereas kings can give but a 
corruptible crown, the King of kings shall give one incorruptible, unfading, 
and eternal. 


131. Spiritual work, weariness in it.—I am often tired zz but 
never of my work. Whitefield. 


132. Children, their dedication.—Like as doves, pigeons, and 
lambs were offered in sacrifice, and sanctified unto the Lord under the 
law, as well as oxen ; even so children and young men ought to dedicate 
themselves to worship and serve God, as well as old folk. 


133. Spiritual work, an example.—As the sacrificing fire never 
went out, but burned continually upon the altar, even so Christians 
ought to have a continual care of God’s service. 


134. Spiritual work, constancy in it.—Look at yon miller on 
the village hill! How does he grind his grist? Does he bargain that 
he will only grind in the west wind, because its gales are so full of 
health? No; but the east wind, which searches joints and marrow, 
makes the millstones revolve, and, together with the north and the south, 
is yoked to his service. Even so should it be with you who are true 
workers with God: all your ups and your downs, your successes and 
your defeats, should be turned to the glory of God. Spurgeon. 


135. Spiritual work, its reward.—Of the old hero, the minstr2] 
sung— 
** With his Yemen sword for aid ; 
Ornament it carried none, 
But the notches on the blade.” 
What nobler decoration of honour can any godly man seek after than his 
scar of service, his losses for the cross, his reproaches for Christ’s sake, 
his being worn out in his Master’s service ? Spurgeon. 


136. Sinner’s estimate of himself.—When St. Paul said that he 
was “ the chief of sinners,” I was not born. 


137. Conviction of sin——When Simon Peter saw the miraculous 
draught of fishes, he fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, Depart from 
me; for 1am a sinful man, O Lord.” Foolish man! to whom should 
the physician come, but to the sick? And foolish thing to imagine that 
the patient must be recovered before he come. Dr. S. Ford, 
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Hotes for sMectings of District Visitors, 


BY THE LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, 


(Continued from page 96.) 


XH. Heading and Draver ith the Healthy, 


- Inconvenience of desultory conversation. 
. Undesirableness of our visits being merely secular. 
. Pointed religious profit to be thrown into them if possible. 

4. Devote a few minutes to listening; then seize your opportunity, 
and offer to read. 

5. You will read Scripture, or Pilgrim’s Progress, or some tract or 
commentary, and a hymn. 

6. Choose your Scripture according to the individual. 

7. A passage out of the Gospels likely to interest, or a psalm. 

8. With Christian people the Epistles occasionally. 

g. Prepare before you go. 

10. Practise yourself in simply and picturesquely explaining Scripture. 
Do it with the poor much in the same way as with children. 

rr. Lift up your heart for the Spirit. 

12. Apply it personally, and very gently, so far as you know their 
character. 

13. Read a hymn; or if with an old person, sing it if you can. 

14. Don’t let the presence of strangers hinder you. 

1s. Beware of being too long ; and to avoid dulness or going to sleep, 
now and then ask them a question or tell them an anecdote. If there 
is a child there, ask the child to repeat a verse or state a fact. It will 
interest the child and gratify the parent. Take the child on your knee. 

16. Don’t press yourself at inconvenient times. When people are 
always wishing you to cease, or you thinking you ought to leave off, 
there is not much good done; the fidgeting spoils it. 

17. Pray with them. If you feel timid at first, use some of the 
collects, or the Lord’s Prayer. But ask God to help you to pray 
extempore, and always pray for the poor you are with. 

18. After prayer, rise and go away. Don’t say or do anything to 
spoil the last impression. 

19. Note the passage you have explained ; you may find it desirable 
to explain the same to others, and the second time it will be easier. 

20. Feel that you have to win souls, to comfort them that are cast 
down, to teach the foolish, to be a light shining in a dark place. 


Ww N H 
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XII. Reading and Prayer with the Suk. 


Immense importance of the work. The great difficulty of it. Skill, 
tact, wisdom required. Try to find out the right hour. Apportion your 
visits according to circumstances. 

Take an interest in the sick person’s trouble. 

Make him feel your sympathy. Always ask him how he is; and for 
a minute or two listen attentively to all his symptoms. 

Pay little attentions, such as shaking pillows, arranging the light, 
suggesting very delicately little alterations that affect his comfort ; ask 
what the doctor said. Now and then bring some little trifle, such as an: 
orange or two, or a little barley-water, or some flowers. 

Jesus Christ is the Saviour of the body. 

Then commence your great work. 

Sometimes ask if the sick person can bear reading, or ask him to 
choose the passage. Probably he will decline to do so; but the kind 
thought will touch him. 

Notice his bodily strength and his condition of mind. Be very brave 
and very gentle. Don’t over-comfort him about getting better: at the 
same time be bright and cheerful, and give no reason to any one to say 
that religion frightens people into the grave. 

Speak about Christ’s love. This will soften when nothing else will. 

The divine order in the Sermon on the Mount. Don’t comfort too 
soon. 

When you may, comfort. Christ must be the subject of it. Show 
them divine love in affliction. Remind them of the past. We are to 
rejoice in tribulation. We are to rejoice in the hope of the glory of 
God. 

Sometimes, as in great weakness, repeat only single verses. 

Pray briefly, but solemnly. 

Break the approach of death very tenderly, but in a way that cannot 
be mistaken. Make the sick person lean on Christ, and not on you. 
Mention about the Holy Communion to the clergyman, and if you can,. 
partake of it with him. 

The preparation of your own heart. 

Discouragements in sick-bed repentances. We don’t know, but we 
must work and believe. ‘ My word shall not return unto Me void.” 
‘My people shall never be ashamed.” 
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Homilies for Daily Bite, 


BY THE REY. CHARLES D. BELL, D.D., HONORARY CANON OF 
CARLISLE, RECTOR OF CHELTENHAM. 


xX. SYMPATHY. 


A SINCERE pleasure in the welfare of others proves not merely 
the strength of our Christian charity, but our freedom from 
envy. And sympathy with the afflicted does much to lessen 
their sorrow and alleviate their grief. In the early days of 
Christianity this blessed grace of sympathy operated with all 
the force and speed of an electric shock through the widely 
extended community of the Church. “ Whether one member 
suffered, all the members suffered with it; or one member was 
honoured, all the members rejoiced with it.” There is a great 
charm in sympathy, a happiness of the highest order in the 
mere exercise towards others of kind and brotherly affection, 
and in being the object of such affection ourselves ; whether it 
be that of the sympathy of joy when we are prosperous, or of 
the sympathy of compassion when we are afflicted. This royal 
law of love,—for what is sympathy but love in expression and 
in action ?—is often pressed upon us in Scripture, and nowhere 
more beautifully than by our Lord in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, or more forcibly than by St. Paul in the words, 
“ Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 

Of course there is a sense in which we cannot bear the 
burdens of others ; a sense in which it holds true, “ Every man 
shall bear his own burden.” We cannot bear the burden of a 
man’s responsibility ; that can only be borne by the man 
himself, “Every one of us must give account of himself to 
God.” We cannot bear the burden of another man’s sin: no 
priest, or pope, or prelate, can do this. “The soul that sinneth,” 
it shall suffer ; and, if God does not remove the guilt, “it shall 
die.” We cannot bear the burden of another’s individuality. 
The man must be himself for evermore. He must live, and 
live on, and carry with him his conscience, his feelings, all the 
things that make up his life, into a state of enduring happiness 
or everlasting woe. Solemn, yea, awful thought! “ Every 
man shall bear his own burden.” 
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But if there are burdens which cannot be shared, there are 
some which we can bear for others, taking something of the 
weight upon ourselves. And it is well that we consider what 
these are; for there is no one unto whom the spirit of Christian 
sympathy may not reach, 

On all sides there are burden-bearers. There is no one who 
has not his own load of trouble or of grief. Even they who 
seem to have no cares, and to be raised, by the condition of 
their lot, above the reach of ills,—who appear to be placed 
beyond the approach of calamity or want, have often a sorrow 
that eats like a cancer into the heart. While you look on the 
surface, and see only the sunny face and the ready smile, or 
hear the light words or the ringing laugh, the heart is knowing 
and feeling its own bitterness. There are “the weary and 
heavy laden” in all classes and ranks and grades of society, 
from the king in his palace to the beggar in his hut. The 
greatest, perhaps, have the most burdens. And some there are 
whose share in the burden of life is very great. Here is one 
who is suffering in body from weakness, or infirmity, or sharp 
pain ; he has his “thorn in the flesh,” nor will he be free from 
the anguish until the suffering deepens into death, and he is 
given a merciful release. Here is a man bearing the burden of 
poverty ; his whole life a struggle, a hard fight against want ; 
his body worn with toil, and all the nobler strivings of his soul 
crushed and killed because he is daily engaged in the endeavour 
to drive off hunger from his door. Yonder is a widow in her 
weeds of woe, with a heart buried in her husband’s grave, 
where the iron entered into her soul, and for whom a light has 
passed from the world for ever. Here is a wife worse than 
widowed, for he who swore to love her proved unfaithful, and 
is false to his marriage vows. Or shall I speak of a child 
bereft of a parent’s care, and left alone to buffet, as he best 
may, the waves of this troublesome world ; to reach the shore, 
if strength and nerve hold out, or to sink in the stormy waters, 
if purpose and courage fail? Or shall I allude to the man 
whose “riches have made to themselves wings, and flown away,” 
carrying with them many whom he imagined his friends? For 
though his honour is unstained, yet he finds that the so-called 
friends of his prosperous days, the summer flies who buzzed so 
long as the sun shone, have forsaken him in his hour of need, 
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have gone now that the chilling blasts of adversity have blown 
rudely round his head. 

But why single out any special case of trouble or sorrow in 
a world the story of which, like the prophet’s roll, “is written 
within and without with lamentation and mourning and woe” ? 
There are mourners on every hand, and sufferers in mind and 
body and estate; there are the disappointed, the feeble, the 
lonely, the sick, the dying. A ceaseless cry reaches our ears 
from this groaning world. A voice ever sounding comes from 
the sins and sorrows of earth’s weary ones, which, rebuking our 
selfishness, appeals to our feeling, and enforces the Apostle’s 
exhortation to sympathy, calling us to “rejoice with them that 
do rejoice, and weep with them that weep.” How are we to 
rise up to the duty, may I not say the Christian privilege, set 
before us by the Apostle? It must be by keeping in mind that 
we are members one of another. “Now,” says St. Paul, “ye 
are the body of Christ, and members in particular.” If they 
“who profess and call themselves Christians” were all baptized 
with the spirit of love, and if, realizing their “high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus,” they acted as members one of another, 
and servants of their great Master in heaven, what a change 
would pass over the face of society and of the world! Did all 
who bear the name of Christ awake, under the power of the 
Holy Ghost, to the truth that they are redeemed with the same 
blood, and redeemed that they might be sanctified with the 
same Spirit, and sanctified that they might become members 
of the same family, and heirs of the same home, there would 
be a foretaste of heaven on earth. There would be an end of 
quarrels and strife in the family, to divisions and schisms in the 
Church, to wars and conflicts in the world, and to selfish disre- 
gard to the interests of others. Never would another sword be 
drawn from its scabbard, nor flag of war be unfurled, nor 
city be beleaguered, nor fields be reddened with blood of the 
slain, nor the festering dead choke the streets of the town. 
Men would “beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks ;” and the only use made of trumpet 
and drum would be to sound the blessed jubilee year of 
universal peace, 

The life, the essence of Christianity is love ; and her truest 
fruits are seen, of in religious services and gorgeous cere- 
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monials, but in such works as spring from love, from loving 
God with all our heart, and from loving our neighbour as 
ourselves. This “love is the fulfilling of the law.’ It teaches 
us to “look not every man on his own things, but every 
man also on the things of others;” and to do unto others 
as we wish to be done by. It is such love that enables us to 
understand practically the meaning of the Apostle’s words, 
“ Whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; 
or one member be honoured, all the members rejoice with it.” 
No community, indeed, can have individual interests: the joys 
and sorrows of each member must affect the entire body. Our 
lot is so closely blended with that of others, our happiness or 
anxiety, our success or failure, our work and prospects, are so 
intimately connected with those around us, that every man 
must take some share of the burden of his neighbour. “No 
man liveth’ unto himself.” It is impossible that any man 
should. Just as in this great country of England, if one district 
be disgraced by crime, or sunk in poverty, or be wasted by 
pestilence, the whole nation must suffer from the calamity ; or 
if one province be enriched by commercial success, the whole 
country is a gainer by the prosperity of a part; so in the Christian 
Church there are great principles which will never allow us to 
forget that we are “members one of another,” and, as such, 
must necessarily “ bear one another’s burdens.” And here true 
religion steps in, and transforming inevitable necessity into a 
holy privilege, and adding high motives and a noble end, says, 
“ Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep.” 

But how are we to bear one another’s burdens? Ah, do 
you ask? Very readily I answer. By sympathy. You can fill 
your heart with another’s joy or another’s sorrow, and be, as it 
were, a second self to your friend. It is possible by sympathy 
to divide another’s trouble, and double another’s gladness, And 
very beautiful are the words and deeds of sympathy, and they 
leave a blessing behind. When in some hill country the ele- 
ments have clashed in fearful war, and the loud thunder has 
roared overhead, and the lightning has leaped from lurid 
clouds ; or when the gun of the sportsman has rung in some 
lonely and lovely valley, wonderful have been the myriad echoes 
awakened by the sound, and strangely musical have they fallen 
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upon the ear. But these echoes do not equal in beauty those 
which are aroused in the heart by the tale of another's joy or 
sorrow, and when by an instinct of Christian love we at once 
turn to “rejoice with them that do rejoice, and to weep with 
them that weep.” It has been said, “It should be among 
Christians as among lute-strings; when one is touched, the 
others tremble.” Such sympathy makes us akin to Him whose 
fellowship with His people is our chief comfort in sorrow, and 
of whom we are assured—thank God in life’s dark hour for 
the assurance—that “He is touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities,” and in all our afflictions is afflicted too. 

But not by sympathy alone, but by active deeds, are we to 
“rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep.” The mere passive feeling of compassion is of no more 
worth than the fair blossom on a tree, which disappoints expec- 
tation and never turns to fruit. Give us no such tears as fall 
upon the pages of a novel, or are shed over some romantic 
drama in the play-house. Let sympathy and action go hand 
in hand. 

Bear the burden of another’s poverty by relieving it. Bear 
the burden of the erring by “ restoring such an one in the spirit 
of meekness.” Take the penitent by the hand, and bid him rise, 
and say, “ Up, brother, try again.” Restore the fallen by words 
of forgiveness and hope, and send them on their way rejoicing. 
This, indeed, is Christ-like work; for He came to “ seek and to 
save that which was lost.” We can all bear burdens. We can 
bear the infirmities of the weak, and forbear them inlove. We 
can suffer the hasty word to pass in silence, without answering 
again. Or we can meet it by “the soft answer which turneth 
away wrath.” We can soothe the irritable temper. We can 
smooth the pillow of sickness, and sit beside a brother or sister 
suffering. We can lighten the chamber of death by words of 
hope and heaven, and comfort the soul as it goes out into the 
dark valley. Let the weakest, let the humblest, Christian re- 
member that he can take the edge from the sharpness of many 
a sorrow, and make the heart of every mourner glad by his 
presence, kindly words, sympathizing attentions, sunny smiles, 
seasonable silence: watchfulness against wounding another’s 
sensitiveness; a check placed on the ungenerous judgment in 
your heart, a restraint put on the unkind word on your tongue,— 
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by these simple manifestations of the law of love you may carry 
out the exhortation of the Apostle. So doing, the beautiful 
language of Job would be applicable to us, and these words 
might stand for our portrait,—one of the most beautiful ever 
painted of man: “ When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; 
when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me: because I de- 
livered the poor that cried, the fatherless, and him that had none 
to help him. The blessing of him that was ready to perish 
came upon me, and I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy, 
I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame. I was a 
father to the poor: and the cause which I knew not I searched 
out.” Happy would it be for ourselves and for others, were we 
to live under the influence of this precept, which breathes the 
very spirit of heaven: “Put on therefore, as the elect of God, 
holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of 
mind, meekness, long-suffering; forbearing one another, and for- 
giving one another, ifany man have a quarrel against any: even 
as Christ forgave you, so also do ye.” I ask if it would not be 
well for ourselves, and for all around us; if our homes would 
not be the happier, and our daily life brighter, if we always 
strove to act in the spirit of the words: “Rejoice with them 
that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep”? 

When St. Paul exhorts us to “bear one another’s burdens,” 
he adds, “ And so fulfil the law of Christ.” Here is a motive, 
the divinest, the grandest, as well as the most tender of all. 
“The law of Christ!” What was that? The law of love and 
sympathy. This was the law of His incarnation, the law of His 
life, the law of His intercourse with men, the law that attracted 
sinners to His feet, to wash them with their tears, and which 
drew the weary and heavy-laden to His arms, to be folded in 
the embrace of His love. This was the law to which He gave 
a living illustration in His obedience unto death. A Burden- 
bearer was the Lord Jesus Christ. Let me remind you of some 
of the wondrous statements made concerning Him, who, when 
He came down from heaven, came not in splendour and glory, ' 
attended by a host of angels and heavenly harpers harping with 
their harps; but who came in the likeness of sinful flesh, in 
poverty so great that He had not where to lay His head ; with 
tears and exceeding sorrow, and nameless agony, that He might 
work out our redemption in blood. “ Surely,” saith the prophet, 
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“He hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows. ... . He 
was wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for our iniqui- 
ties.’ Remember how it is written again, “ All we like sheep 
have gone astray; we have turned every one to his own way, 
and the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all.” Have 
we not here the very incarnation of the law of love? Was He 
not, when bruised and put to grief, bearing our burdens ? 
Whence that cry that rose to heaven out of the darkness 
that shrouded the cross: “My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me?” Was He not bearing burdens of sin, mountains 
of iniquity, which, if not placed upon His soul, must have over- 
whelmed us, and crushed us down to the nethermost hell? He 
was! He was! “He bare our sins in His own body on the 
tree.” He died, “the just for the unjust, to bring us to God.” 
And does He not now “rejoice with them that do rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep”? He does! He does! “He delights 
in the prosperity of His servants. “He giveth us all things 
richly to enjoy.” “There is joy in His presence over one re- 
penting sinner.” Our happiness ministers to His gladness even 
in heaven. 


And so He “weeps with them that weep.” “In all our 
affliction He is afflicted too.” Still doth He “bear our griefs 
and carry our sorrows.” Then in our daily life let us take 


our burden of care, anxious, wearing though it be, and cast it 
all upon Him. He invites the load, “for He careth for us.” 
Our burden of sin, let us cast it upon Him—heavy, crushing, 
intolerable, deep, dark, damning ; for “ He is able to save to the 
utmost all them that come unto God by Him.” He will forgive 
it, and cover it, and blot out its stains, making “the scarlet 
white as snow, and the crimson as wool ;” and “as far as the 
east is from the west, so far will He remove our transgressions 
from us.” Our burden of sorrow, bitter, poignant, oppressive 
though it be, let us cast it upon Him, and He shall sustain us. 
“ His grace shall be sufficient for us: His strength shall be made 
perfect in our weakness.” 

In this homily for daily life, I speak to the reader of a 
willing, winning, pleading Christ, who, wielding all authority 
in heaven and in earth, is yet your gracious and personal 
Friend. He knows each thought of your heart, knows what 
your dearest and most intimate friend—the wife of your bosom 
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—does not know. He has “graven your name on the palms 
of His hands.” He has “numbered the hairs of your head.” 
He has “ put your tears into His bottle.” He knows your down- 
sitting and your uprising. He is acquainted with all your ways: 
nor is there “a word in your tongue, but He knoweth it 
altogether.” Who in your household knows you so well as 
He? Who in your family cares for you as He does? or 
helps youas He does?) When you are weak, He inspires you 
with His strength. When you are tempted, He opens the door 
of escape. When you are vanquished, He lifts you up, and, 
binding up your wounds, pours in the wine and oil of true con- 
solation. Yes, bending, as you may be, under heavy burdens, 
and laden with manifold sins, you will find relief by looking to 
Christ, to Christ, of whom it is said, “Surely He hath borne 
our griefs, and carried our sorrows: the chastisement of our 
peace was upon Him, and with His stripes we are healed.” 

Aye, brethren, and look to Christ not merely as your azone- 
ment, but as your example. “Let the same mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus.” “ Walk in love, as Christ also 
loved us.” Hehas “left us an example” that we should do to 
others as He has done to us. Keep that law of love which is 
the keeping of all law. Brethren, I believe that “love” is in 
God’s sight more than anything beside. Love is more to be 
coveted than eloquence lofty as angels’ speech ; than knowledge 
that penetrates the deepest mysteries ; than faith that tramples 
death beneath its feet ; than hope that is “an helmet for the 
head,” and “an anchor for the soul.” Love is the life of all 
religion, the parent of all godliness, the secret of all fruitfulness, 
and the only meetness for that world where God, who is love, 
will be all in all. 

Oh, in your daily life, look around you, and see what burdens 
you can bear, what pillows you can smooth, what tears you can. 
wipe away, what weak hearts you can sustain, what broken ones 
you can bind up, into what wounds you can pour the oil and 
wine of blessed consolation. Launch boldly into the ocean of 
love. “Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them 
that weep.” 
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The Experience of the Sabiow as a Celorker 
for the Hingdom an Encouragement for us. 


BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A,, 
VICAR OF ST. AUGUSTINE'S, HIGHBURY NEW PARK, LONDON. 


In this paper I purpose to consider our Personal and Divine 
Lord and Master from one particular point of view. We may 
call Him, without irreverence, the great Worker for the kingdom 
of God. And I hope to be able to make it clear that His 
human experience (in this particular line, as well as in so 
many others) qualifies Him to sympathize with us, who, in our 
humble and feeble way, are endeavouring to follow in His foot- 
steps. Now, in entering on such a subject as this, we turn 
instinctively to the pages of the prophet Isaiah. There we 
find the stately and magnificent figure of One who has been 
equipped by Jehovah for an undertaking of the highest possible 
importance. Selected for the purpose by unerring wisdom, 
unique in His nature, disdaining comparison with any, His 
mouth like a sharp sword, and His whole frame a. polished 
shaft, He issues from the fastnesses of His forest. His 
garments are splashed and stained with blood, and He travels 
onwards in the greatness of His strength. Or again, the scene 
changes ; and we see the same great Being, in another aspect 
of His character, raising the fallen, binding up the broken- 
hearted, speaking words of the tenderest sympathy to those 
who are feeling the pressure of the burden of life; a kindly 
and thoughtful Shepherd, He carries the lambs in His arms, 
and gently leads those that are with young; a considerate 
friend to our frail and feeble humanity, He does not break the 
bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax. Or again, this 
grand Worker appears before us, pressing through every 
difficulty, and overthrowing every obstacle that stands in His 
way, until at last He sets righteousness in the earth, and the 
isles are brought to wait for His law. 

But ever and anon, across the brightness of the power, and the 
majesty, and the steady progress to ultimate triumph, and the 
assurance of the favour of Jehovah, flits the dark shadow of 
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discouragement, as if the great Worker, with all His Godlike 
qualities, had something of the max about Him, and knew the 
sinking of heart which we, all of us, occasionally feel. He is 
astonished at the unbelief of the world. “Who hath believed 
our report? and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed ?” 
He almost begins to suspect for a passing moment that His 
life has been a failure. “Then I said, I have laboured in vain; 
I have spent my strength for nought, and in vain.” Although, 
it is true, the thought has hardly passed through His mind, 
when it is corrected by a feeling of confidence in Him who has 
sent Him. “Surely my judgment is with the Lord, and my 
reward with my God.” ; 

I do not say that these “shadows of discouragement,” as 
I have ventured to call them, are very numerous in the 
prophet’s portraiture of Messiah ; still they are there, unmis- 
takably there. The great Worker for the kingdom is not all 
strength, not all power, not all buoyancy, not all success, not 
all unhesitating, unquestioning advance. There is a vein of 
human softness about Him, which, grand and magnificent as 
He is, brings Him near to the great multitude of toilers for 
the cause of truth and righteousness upon earth. 

And now, if from Isaiah we turn to the Gospels, we find the 
sketch, drawn so many hundreds of years before, filled out by 
the reality of the Saviour’s life. In dealing with His adver- 
saries, the Lord Jesus was obviously, now and then, cast down 
in spirit by the bitter virulence of their antagonism. He 
“marvelled because of their unbelief.’ Their opposition, in 
some cases, presented an impenetrable barrier to His onward 
progress. “He could do there no mighty work, because of 
their unbelief.’ And we cannot but think (although we have 
no express information on the subject) that it pained Him to 
preach to such vast multitudes, and yet to win so few hearts. 
It is almost with an audible moan that He quotes the words, 
“This people’s heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of 
hearing, and their eyes they have closed, lest at any time they 
should see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and should 
understand with their heart, and should be converted, and I 
should heal them.” 

Then how painfully He felt the spiritual dulness and stupidity 
of His disciples, their indifference, their carnality, the worldli- 
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ness that clung to them, good men as they were. Take one 
instance as a sample of the rest. He is speaking to His dis- 
ciples in the room of the last supper. Judas is gone; and 
Jesus, relieved from his presence, feels able to speak freely. 
He alludes, in the course of His conversation, to knowing the 
Father and seeing the Father, when one of the disciples breaks 
in with the abrupt but obviously earnest request, “ Lord, show 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” Lord, this is just what we 
want, just what our hearts are craving for, a revelation of the 
Father to our souls. “Show us the Father.” How this request 
must have pierced like a dart the soul of Christ! Why, what 
had Christ been doing all these years but revealing the Father? 
Nay, what was He Himself but a revelation of the Father ? 
And here, at the end of so long a time, after so much instruction 
and training, one of His most intimate companions and asso- 
ciates shows himself completely ignorant of the purpose of His 
life. That the outside world should not see in Him a revelation 
of the Father, that was only to be expected. But it was indeed 
painful to find that one of the chosen twelve, whom He had 
been teaching to be a teacher of others, should go so much 
astray on so vital a matter. It must have seemed for the 
moment as if all His work had been in vain. Isaiah’s words 
would recur to Him: “I have spent my strength for nought, 
and in vain.’ And the pained feeling shows itself in the 
gentle but mournful words, “Have I been so long time with 
you, and yet hast thou not known Me, Philip? He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father; and how sayest thou then, 
Show us the Father ?” 

And if from the opposing world, in which Christ bore the 
contradiction of sinners against Himself, and from the slow- 
hearted but true and genuine disciples, we turn to those who 
associated themselves with Him for a time, we still find trouble 
pursuing and haunting this great Worker for the kingdom of 
God. A crowd gathers round Him with protestations of respect 
and proffers of allegiance ; but His Divine insight penetrates into 
their motives, and He tells them (and can we doubt that His 
loving heart was inexpressibly grieved at their selfishness and 
insincerity ?) that they followed Him only for what they could 
get; that “loaves and fishes,” and not spiritual instruction, not 
guidance into the Kingdom, was what they were looking for. 
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And more distressing, perhaps, than all—some, of whom 
He had good hopes, who had attached themselves for months 
to His ministry, who had shown eagerness to receive His 
instruction, and perhaps had borne the cross for a time, for 
His sake, forsook their discipleship, and turned their backs. 
upon Him, because He taught what to them was unwel- 
come and unpalatable truth. Had He remained on the safe 
ground of moral duties, they would perhaps have remained 
with Him. But when He proceeded to speak of Himself as the 
living Bread, and of personal union with Himself as the one 
sole condition on which the possession of eternal life became 
possible, they were staggered, and startled, and offended, and 
walked no more with Him. Christ felt it bitterly. His hopes 
were disappointed ; His efforts wasted ; His teaching thrown 
away. Nay, and might not even the twelve themselves have 
been shaken in their allegiance by this marked and extensive 
secession from the ranks of His followers? Might not ¢hey, too, 
be inclined to think their Master’s teaching mystical? and that, 
having followed Him up to that point, it might be prudent to 
follow Him no longer? “ Will ye also go away?” Imagine 
the pain with which these words were spoken! Again it seemed, 
for the moment, as if Isaiah’s words had come true, “I have 
spent my strength for nought, and in vain.” 

Yes, the heart of Christ was strong, but it was most tender 
and affectionate and humble. And He felt, as we do (only 
more keenly still), the pang of disappointment, the disheart- 
ening influence of apparent failure. From His adversaries 
in their determined and bitter antagonism, from His true 
disciples in their dulness, from those who followed Him for 
interested motives, from those shallow-hearted ones who followed 
Him for a time, and then discarded Him as soon as He taught 
what their reason, as they said, could not accept—from all these 
quarters the darkness of discouragement came upon the Saviour, 
and overclouded His happiness as a worker for God, though it 
could not, of course, in the very slightest degree, shake the 
firm resolve with which He kept the great end in view. 

And what sustained our Divine Master in these moments of 
trial? May we not say, “A sense of duty”? There was a task 
set before Him, which had to be accomplished, discouragement 
or no discouragement. May we not say, “A delight in work 
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thoroughly done”? When He was a carpenter in the shop 
at Nazareth, we cannot conceive of His manufacturing anything 
of which the material was not sound, or the workmanship 
defective. When He was a preacher, His sermons were 
perfect. His dealings with the human soul were perfect. 
The right word was said, at the right time, in the right way. 
Yes, He delighted in sound work; He was (let us say it with 
all reverence) a workman that needed not to be ashamed. But 
more than all, He was sustained by the thought of the joy set 
before Him, and by His overmastering desire to do the Father's 
will. What He felt, was nothing. All He cared for was that 
the Father should be glorified. And the work He knew was 
sure to be accomplished according to the purpose of the Most 
High. Not one jot or one tittle should fail, Hear what 
Christ says (it sums up the whole matter) in the prophetic page 
of Isaiah: “I have laboured in vain. I have spent my strength 
for nought, and in vain. Yet surely my judgment is with the 
Lord, and my work with my God.” 

And if these things be so, surely a source of much encourage- 
ment and consolation is here opened to zs on whom God has 
laid the precious burden of the ministry of the word and 
sacraments. We believe in general in the sympatny of our 
Divine-human Lord and Master. It may be well for us to 
believe also that He sympathises, perhaps in a peculiar manner, 
with the peculiar trials of the Christian ministry. He has felt 
discouragement Himself, and He has not forgotten the fact. And 
He will hear us with patience, with tenderness, with love, with 
sympathy, when we come to pour out into His faithful bosom 
the tale of our ministerial sorrows and troubles. 

Of course, much of our failure is very closely connected with 
our own personal unfaithfulness and our sin. The best and 
holiest amongst us will be the readiest to acknowledge this. 
When we are reminded of the vows of God which are upon us, 
and of the awful responsibility under which we lie, it is most 
suitable to call our ministerial transgressions to mind with true 
repentance and sincere purpose of amendment (God helping us) 
in the time to come, Yes, we shall all of us bow our heads 
before God, and acknowledge that if our work has not been 
so successful as it might have been, the cause of failure is 
largely to be looked for in our own shortcomings, in our want of 
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faith and lack of earnestness, in our imperfect use of talents, in 
our own half-hearted prayers, in our feeble realization of Divine 
things, in our selfishness, our vanity, our pride, our worldliness, 
our cowardice. For these things, and for such-like things, we 
crave forgiveness and mercy. 

But it is not of these I speak now. There is a mass of 
inert ungodliness, if not of active antagonism to the truth, 
around us, upon which our best efforts seem to produce no 
impression whatever, but which, nevertheless, presses upon us 
at times like a heavy burden upon the conscience. We have 
labuored to the full stretch of our power, and we are haunted by 
the spectre of work that has not been accomplished, and cannot 
fairly bedone. Then there is the drifting away from us of those 
whom, perhaps, we had taught and instructed for years, and 
whom we thought we had led to Christ—their going back, 
and walking no more with us. Then there is the slow progress 
of the true disciples, their faults, their imperfections, their incon- 
sistencies, which sometimes try our patience and our temper, 
or, at least, greatly dishearten us. Then there is the stolid 
selfishness of those who follow after religion’s footsteps for the 
sake of the worldly advantage which a profession of religion 
brings. These things sometimes almost break the spirit of a 
minister of Christ. But let us remember that in all these 
trials our Divine Master has been before us. He has been 
through the whole experience. He has felt discouragement. 
As the Jew knew the heart of a stranger, because he himself 
had been a stranger in a strange land, so Christ knows the 
heart of a minister of the Gospel. And we may take to our- 
selves, I think, with especial closeness, the words which have 
so often sounded like music in our ears: “We have not a 
High Priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, but was in all points tempted like as we are; yet 
without sin. Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of 
grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in 
time of need,” 
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THERE is no doubt that the Psalter which we use in church 
has its merits and also its shortcomings. It has been unduly 
exalted and unduly run down. In point of accuracy it is not 
equal to the authorized version, nor to the Genevan, nor even 
to the Bishops’. Yet it is far from being a mere reproduction 
of the Latin Vulgate. The truth is that the Hebrew in it is 
only rendered mediately, and the translator or editor remodelled 
the older version of Coverdale with due regard to sound and 
effect. There is a fine grandeur in the ring of its verses, which 
sometimes, ex abundantid, combine two separate renderings of 
the original. Thus in the well-known verse, “ Bring unto the 
Lord, O ye mighty, bring young rams unto the Lord,” the two 
expressions italicized cannot both stand, the Hebrew being the 
equivalent of “ mighty” or “ young rams.” Young rams, the 
wrong rendering, is from the Vulgate, and ought to have been 
omitted. The quaint manly English of that age of emanci- 
pation from Latin service books, seen conspicuously in the 
Homilies, where every epithet tells, (it may be now and then 
coarsely, but always with effect, especially when the Romanism 
of the day is brought into full view,) is no less conspicuous in 
that version of David and other sacred harpists, which seems 
to be as well understood by the rustic at the present time as 
by those cultivated minds which make it their “song in the 
night.” What cares he for grammatical solecisms ? What did 
Shakespeare himself? To say truth, many of the idioms so- 
called of the ancient writers, figuring in modern grammars as 
idioms, would be called by our critics grammatical lapses. It 
is all very well for learned men to call “ Urbem quam statuo 
vestra est’? a case of attraction, or put a scientific explanation 
upon “I know thee who thou art” (oloa ae Tis et). If such 
constructions can be justified, which we believe to be the case, 
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on the score of energy and intensity, so also can Shakespeare’s 
“JT know you what you are” (Lear i. 1), oftermcited as an irregu- 
larity, or such a mixture of constructions as in Ps. Ixxviili. 4, 
where we find “that we should not hide them, but zo shew 
(ver. 8) that they might put their trust in God; and not Zo 
forget the works of God.” In this passage the “authorized” 
is as correct as any modern schoolmaster could wish. Should 
our present Psalter ever be superseded, it is improbable that 
such constructions would, as long as England continues a 
civilized nation, be repeated in a book set forth by authority. 
Yet these constructions were common enough both in Greek 
and Latin, as any one may see for himself by looking out ore and 
wt in the Lexicons ; and it was reserved for modern scholars to 
perceive anomalies in them of which the ancients were not 
themselves conscious. Thus in Livy, the most ornate of 
Roman historians, we read (Book v. c. 15), “Sic libris fatalibus 
traditum esse, wf quando aqua Albana abundasset, tum, si eam 
Romanus emississet, victoriam de Veientibus davz.” Instances 
of this kind might be multiplied, and prove that what might 
now be thought a defect in style was not always considered so. 
Immediately following the passage cited above occurs “ dike as 
the children of Ephraim,” where as has a relative force, as also 
when it follows such, so, and in Shakespeare ‘his, that [“ that 
gentleness as I was wont to have” (Jul. Ces. i. 2; Morris’ 
Eng. Acc.)]. Bacon uses it where we should employ “ ¢/az,” in 
“so as to speak truly.” “Corrupt other,” in Ps. Ixxiii. 8 
(’un lautre), reminds one of “every letter he hath writ hath 
disvouched other” in “ Measure for Measure,” iv. 4,2. “ Other” 
stood originally for number two in a series, and the force 
of the idea is thus intensified. Every man corrupts his neigh- 
bour or mate (aAnoiov). Just so in old French, “Si home 
fait plaie a altre e il deive faire les amendes” [if one wounds 
other]. It was gradually toned down so as to mean simply 
different, as in Milton’s “other groves and other streams 
among,” and quite indefinite, as in “ other refuge have I none,” 
ze. any other. Our translators have repeatedly rendered the 
Hebrew for “second” “other,” in Gen. xiii. 11. “One from 
the other” is properly “man from his brother.’ The various 
usages of of, often apparently superfluous among the vulgar, are 
represented to some extent in the Psalter as to hold of super- 
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stitious vanities (Ps. xxxi. 7). “My heart is inditing of a good 
matter” (xlv. 1). It is not easy to explain this use of the 
preposition, often needlessly on the lips of the uneducated 
now, as in “I caught him a doing of it.” In the third part of 
“Henry VI.” (ii. 5, 3), we have “ What time the shepheard 
blowing of his nailes.” It is particularly frequent after gerunds 
in the same dramatist, who has “kissing of,” “keeping of,” 
“ stealing of,’ “ crowning of,’ etc., and participles of transitive 
verbs, as in “ we took him setting of boys’ copies ” (Hen. VI,, first 
part, iii, 4, 29). Of course “ hold” itself in the above passage 
means to “retain,” “observe,” as indeed the Hebrew requires. 
A more curious use of the same preposition occurs in 2 John 
v. 4, “I rejoiced greatly that I found of thy children walking 
in the truth”” So the French “some ” (des) is properly “of 
the,” and in Gen. xxx. 14, “ Give me of the mandrakes of thy 
son;” in De Sacy, “ Donnez moi des mandragores de votre 
Sie Sa Apoc ii. 117,01 will give him of the hidden 
manna” [for “ to eat” is not in the oldest MSS.]. And these 
passages help to explain the more difficult one, John vii. 40, 
where nothing need really be supplied, “of the multitude 
therefore hearing the sayings said.” In order to sound well, 
“many” has been supplied, as by De Sacy, whom I cite 
again, “ Cependant plusieurs dentre le peuple,” the word, how- 
ever, being italicized. But we are not entitled to supply a 
word which is not in the oldest MSS. Indeed, Wycliffe gets 
over the difficulty without any trouble: “Therefore of that 
companye, whanne thei hadden herde thes wordes of him, 
thei seiden,” the Vulgate having “Ex illa ergo turba—dice- 
bant.” Other passages resemble this enough to prove that no 
moder need be prefixed to the participle ; thus Acts xxi. 16, 
“ And there went with us of the disciples of Casaria” (A. V. 
certain in italics). Compare also John xvi. 17, Apoc. xi. Q, 
Matt. xxiii. 34. Nor is this unknown to the purest Greek 
writers. Thus Xenophon Anabasis iii, §, 17, OmoTe pevTot 
ampos TOV catpamny TOV évy TO Tedio oer auto, Kat 
eryLvyvovas opav TE Tpos exéwvous Kal EKELVWOV TPOS EGUTOUS, 
where there is an omission before the last two genitives. 

It cannot be denied that correctness in spelling is a modern 
gain, and the causes are SO obvious that they need not be 
mentioned here. It is true that etymologies are often obscured 
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to an extent that would delight a votary of phonetics. Arch- 
bishop Trench points out that in grograin for grosgrain we miss 
the primary idea of stuff of coarse grain. But instances of this 
kind are very numerous, and few names of places, as commonly 
pronounced, give any idea of their etymology. We are at least 
consistent in the present day ; and Osee will not, after the revision, 
probably be found concurrently with Hosea, or Jesus with 
Joshua. Neither Osee nor Hosea is correct, but Osée is the 
Septuagint form, and Hoshea the correct name of the prophet. 
In the Prayer Book, Ananias, Azarias, and Misael are again the 
Septuagint transliterations of Hananiah, Azariah, and Mishael. 
It is doubtful whether either the eye or the ear of the present 
generation would tolerate many old forms which distinctly show 
the etymology ofa word. We could not reintroduce with any 
prospect of success “auctority,” “counterfaict,” “hability,” or 
“maister,” all of which words are frequent in the Homilies. 
The Cherubin and Seraphin of the Te Deum is more correct 
after all than Cherubims and Seraphims, Chemarims, Emims 
and Zamzummims, all of which are found in the authorized 
version of the Bible, the -in being the correct Chaldee plural 
termination, -im the Hebrew. 

In the Litany we pray God to “succour, help, and comfort 
all that are in danger, necessity, and tribulation.’ The word 
comfort here signifies strengthen, with the idea of joy superadded. 
In Ps, xc. and li. “comfort” is the translation of the Hebrew 
words signifying joy or gladness, but it had not yet lost the 
force of its component elements. In Fairfax’s “Tasso,” Godfrey 
commands his men after a battle to “comfort those that sick 
and wounded be,” ze, to administer strengthening cordials 
rather than consolation by words; but in the authorized version 
(as in Isa. xl. 1) to comfort is almost invariably to “console,” 
and sometimes to console oneself with the prospect of revenge. 
Indeed, Gesenius boldly renders Gen. xxvii. 42, “ Behold, Esau 
thy brother will take vengeance by killing thee,” and he is as 
usual followed by De Wette in his German translation. The 
passages in which the same form occurs are Gen. xxxvii. 35, 
Deut. xxxii. 36, Ps. cxxxv. 14 (undoubtedly a reference to 
Deut. xxxii. 36), Num. xxiii. 10; Psicxix,$2,Ezek weit 3, Of 
these, several, such as Gen. xxxvii. 35, Num. xxiii. 19, could 
not take the harsher meaning, and the others need not. We 
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are therefore disposed to think him wrong, and that “comfort” 
is the right meaning. In Luke ii. 40, where the Anglo-Saxon 
has “thcet cild weox and was gestrangod,’ and Tyndale, “and 
the childe grewe and waxed stronge,’ the earlier Wycliffe 
renders, “the child wax, and was comforted.” It may be 
noted than an Anglo-Saxon version terms the “ Comforter” 
Fréfriend from /7éfor, consolation; another name for the Divine 
Paraclete being Fréfergdst [consolation-spirit]. 

A few words on danger and peril, To be in danger originally 
signified to be in the power or at the mercy of an enemy, the 
old French word “dongier” coming from dominiarinm, which is 
derived from dominium, though Mr. Wedgwood prefers damnum. 
Danger therefore, rather than fer/, which is derived not from 
meipa, “proof,” but from a root signifying passage, mepav, 
Gothic faran, O.E. fare, implies a state or condition, though now 
the words are used indiscriminately. It may be remarked that 
“danger” is not in the old covenant, “peril” only once, and 
only three times in the new. The idea of danger was ex- 
pressed by being in a strait, or having the life in the hand, and 
a variety of similar phrases. In the second collect for peace, 
“ Surely trusting in Thy defence” is more than certainly, imply- 
ing firmness of belief, and principle. Just so we read of a sure 
place in Isa. xxii. 23, in opposition to insecure [Heb. DN]. 
Such is sometimes the usage with securus, “ Hostis velox, et 
repentinus, qui nullum usquam tempus, nullum locum. quietum 
aut securum esse sineret ” (Liv. b.xxxix.c. 1). It thus expresses 
the force of the adverb “surely” wt gui in defensione tud con- 
fidemus, “that we who have confidence in Thy defence ;” and in 
the Latin “hostile arms” (Sacr. of Gelasius) are mentioned as that 
from which the Christian prays to be defended. So, in the 
collect for the fourth Sunday after Easter, we pray that “ our 
hearts may sarely there be fixed.” In Prov. x. 9, “he that 
walketh uprightly walketh surely.” (Heb. mya, LXX. eros.) 
In the single combat between the invincible Rinaldo and Tissa- 
pherne in the last book of “ Jerusalem Delivered,” we read, “ One 
struck, the other did both strike and wound; his arms were 
surer, and his strength was more.” We need hardly remark 
that freedom from fear or care is the original idea of the word, 
as when the Douglas and the Hotspur both together are con- 
fident against the world in arms. In the “Prayer for the 
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Queen’s Majesty,” we pray God to grant her “health and wealth 
long to live.” This prayer is found, mutatis mutandis, in the 
“Book of Private Prayers 1545-8,” and in the “Prymer 1553.” 
“ Health” is Old English hal, whole, ddos, and indicates sound- 
ness and entireness in every possible way that royalty may find 
full support from dutiful subjects under a protecting Providence; 
“wealth” is the opposite to “woe,” or, as we find it in the 
Litany, to “tribulation.” The “saving health” in Ps. Ixvii. 2, is 
in both our present versions, and the Hebrew has simply “safety” 
or “salvation,” and so also the Greek Septuagint, and the 
Vulgate “salutare tuum,” and Jerome “salus tua.” 

“Shawms” or “shalms” were wind instruments of the 
clarionet form; Spenser joins them with trumpets in the 
“Faery Queene,” book i, canto 12: “And after to his palace 
he them brings, with skazwms and trumpets, and with clarions 
sweet.” In Ps. xcviii, “trumpets and skawms” (Psalter) ; 
A.V., “sound of cornet;” from the Vulgate, “et voce tubz 
cornee.” between a and a consonant is frequently not pro- 
nounced or resolved, as is the case with other liquids. Thus 
balm, harm, warm, autre (in French) from alter, beau from 
bellus. 

Righteously (rightwisely) is more than rightly in the prayer, 
“Turn from us all those evils that we most righteously have 
deserved.” It signifies according to strict justice; in the 
Processionale Sacrist, “omnia que juste meremur ;” and the 
Scotch Liturgy has “justly.” We may compare the force 
of the adverb “worthily” in the collect for the fourth Sunday 
in Lent: “ Who for our evil deeds do worthily deserve to be 
punished.” The moral force of “righteously” is seen in several 
other words which express physical straightness or uprightness, 
and acquired afterwards this derived meaning ; such as WW! 
(in Hebrew), properly straight, accurate, as in juste milieu 
(in French), justum prelium (Livy), a regular battle; just 
So, quite so. Shakespeare uses righteously in a similarly preg- 
nant sense in the following : “So would’st thou, if the truth of 
thy love to me were so righteously temper’d as mine is to thee” 
(“As You Like It,” i. 2.14). The Latin word integer (whence 
“integrity ”) is properly that which is untouched (in and tango), 
and hence “ entire,” which word is itself derived from “ integer.” 
Compare uncorrupt, properly “unbroken.” 
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“Affection,” in “pure affection” (Litany Service), is in its 
Latin equivalent a word of wide significance, varying from mere 
state or disposition to influence, as in “affectu astrorum.” Its 
present more restrained application grew out of the wider one 
of eagerness, desire, a tendency to love, but not its actuality. 
Thus Armado says (“Love’s Labour Lost”), “I do affect the 
very ground which is base, where her shoe which is baser, guided 
by her foot which is basest, doth tread. I shall be forsworn... 
if [ love.” Here to “affect” is previous to “ love,” and may clearly 
exist without it. “Affectare philosophiam ” does not imply the 
knowledge and familiar acquaintance which “amare philoso- 
phiam” would do. “Affectionate” signified devoted to a cause, 
and an “affect” a disposition. 

“Kind ” (Anglo-Saxon gecynd), “nature,” in old writers, gives 
rise to the sense of “natural” in “2zndly fruits of the earth.” 
The full meaning of the petition is seen in the early sources, the 
York use having “ut aeris temperiem bonam nobis dones ;” 
the Sarum Primer asking for “wholesome and reasonable air.” 
Mr. Blunt, in a note to this passage, (“Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer,”) remarks that “the whole suffrage was never more 
valuable than at a time when there is a tendency to substitute 
laws of nature for a living God.” In the “Second Part of the 
Sermon for Almsdeeds” (Oxford edition), we read, “And as the 
true Christian man, in thankfulness of his heart for the redemp- 
tion of his soul, purchased by Christ’s death, sheweth kindly by 
the fruit of his faith his obedience to God, so the other, as a 
merchant to God, doeth all for his own gain.” 

« For her Zynde were more to y-clense diches, 
Than ben to sopers ye set first, and served with silver.” 
Peres the Ploughman’s Crede, 760, 761. 

I have found two of the most quaint idioms in the Psalter 
version illustrated in an old poem published by Professor Morris, 
entitled “The Stacions of Rome,” in the same passage :— 

‘Well is him (dat.) that thider may wende 
Relikes (relics) there beo monyon, 
In worschupe of Crist and seynt Son.” 
It need hardly be added that I refer to “Well is thee and happy 
shalt thou be,” and to “Many one there be that say” (Ps. ili. 2, 
and cxxviii. 2). 
In conclusion, may the old clear ring of the English Prayer 
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Book find a corresponding echo in the souls of the rising gene- 
ration, and in those of children yet unborn ; and may the spirit 
of its devotional utterances, purged from the dross of Roman 
error, and freed from the various service books in which it lay 
so long concealed, useless to those who spoke and thought in the 
vulgar tongue, encourage the clergy and laity in their great and 
holy mission of doing the Saviour’s work. 


GDhe stliistertal Aspects ot the Gpistle 
to the Dbilippians. 


BY THE REV. .C. J. PARKER, MA. PRINCIPAL OF tHE 
THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, GLOUCESTER. 


PROBABLY from Rome, Paul, a prisoner, writes to the church at 
Philippi. That church had sent an offering of money to the 
Apostle by Epaphroditus. Epaphroditus, on his return, takes 
back a letter of thanks, which letter is our Epistle. 

On the whole, the letter breathes an atmosphere of peace. 
The sword of controversy is for the moment sheathed. The 
conflict which had raged so hotly upon justification, not by the 
works of the law, but by grace through faith, has subsided. 
The victory has been won, and the truth of the doctrine is now 
quietly and confidently assumed as vindicated and established. 
Nay, there is perhaps an indirect rebuke aimed at an Antino- 
mian reaction.” 

But although doctrine for the purpose of formulating the 
truth is absent, it is present in its highest form, in its most 
complete and solemn enunciation, as a motive and incentive to 
Christian holiness. The very life of the Apostle is “ Christ,” + 
and the injunction to humility is enforced by words which 
with the utmost emphasis assert that Jesus Christ was in the 
form of God, and that He possessed, though He did not regard 
it as a thing to be grasped at, co-equality with the eternal 
Father.t 

Doctrine, then, is here rather assumed than proved ; and in 
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place of controversy we have a free, open, heart-to-heart inter- 
course between a spiritual father and his beloved children ; 
and to such an extent, that this epistle presents us with 
perhaps the fullest and most complete picture of the Apostle’s 
ministerial character. 

In the words of the Bishop of Durham: “The Epistle to 
the Philippians is the noblest reflexion of St. Paul’s personal 
character and spiritual illumination—his large sympathies, his 
womanly tenderness, his delicate courtesy, his frank independ- 
ence, and his entire devotion to the Master’s service.” * 

With a view to clearness I purpose to consider the subject 
under four heads :— 

St. Paul and his people. 

St. Paul and Timothy. 

St. Paul and party spirit. 

St. Paul himself. 

First, then, St. Paul and his people. 

We remark, first, the closeness of the relation between them. 
We see the real personal affection which his people had for 
him. His whole letter is a letter of full and warm thanks 
for their affectionate remembrance of him, which had shown 
itself in their sending him a gift in money. And we see 
the real affection which the Apostle has for his spiritual 
children. Perhaps his acceptance of the offering is delicately 
hinted to be the most convincing evidence of his love. Asa 
rule, he refused all such offerings. It was his boast that he 
preached not for filthy lucre, but for love; but now he will 
forego his ground for boasting, and to evidence his love will 
accept the gift. 

And while the whole tone of his letter is that of ardent love, 
more particular expressions of it abound. He “has them in 
his heart.” He calls God to witness how he “greatly longs 
after them all in the bowels of Jesus Christ.”t Tidings of them 
cheer and brighten him.§ With exuberance of affection and of 
language he calls them his “dearly beloved and longed for, his 
joy and crown, his dearly beloved.”|| It is this affection for 
them which alone reconciles him to life, otherwise he would 
prefer to depart ;{] he lives therefore for them, for their further 
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ance and joy of faith.* And this life which he lives for them 
is that life which gives itself for them; which is being poured 
out as a libation upon the sacrifice of their faith which they 
were offering to God; poured out in days gone by, in stoning 
and scourging ; poured out now in bonds and imprisonment ; 
to be poured out to the end at his coming martyrdom.f 

This affection leads him, as their priest and intercessor, to 
bring them before God in prayer. He continually makes 
request for them all with joy;{ he praises God for their fellow- 
ship in the Gospel ; § and he prays for them, that grace and peace 
may come from God to them ; || that love may abound in them, 
and full knowledge and perception ; that they may choose the 
good and right; that they may be sincere, and kept from falling, 
unto the day of Christ. And this last and most recent evi- 
dence of their affection serves as another call to prayer and 
blessing ; it is the only way in which he can repay them; and 
as they had supplied his need temporally, so he assures them 
shall God supply all their need spiritually, according to His 
riches in glory in Christ Jesus.** 

It is clear, I think, that the Apostle’s love was specially 
drawn out towards the Philippians. Of them, and of them alone, 
he had consented to receive a gift.tt To them especially does 
he address words of overflowing love; and if we seek to 
account for this, there are causes at hand which are psycho- 
logically probable. 

Sufferings, sorrows, anxieties borne for Christ, and sanctified 
in the endurance, form a peculiar and unique bond of attach- 
ment between a minister and a parish, and the shameful treat- 
ment received at Philippit+ seems to have made a lasting 
impression upon St. Paul. Again, fellowship in suffering, in 
obloquy, in persecution, establishes a peculiarly strong affection 
between a clergyman and a church; and to the Philippians 
it had been given, in behalf of Christ, not only to believe on 
Him, but also to suffer for His sake, having the same conflict 
which they saw in their Apostle.$$ 

This mutual affection he uses as a powerful means of in- 
fluencing them for good. He does not underrate the value of 
personal influence, though at the same time the very openness 
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and frankness with which he exults in it shows that it does 
not minister to vanity or self-conceit. Accordingly, he welcomes 
his personal influence, and employs it as a powerful motive by 
which he may urge them to greater holiness of life. Whether 
present or absent, he should hear of them ; and therefore, as 
they valued his opinion, let them take care that their con- 
versation be as becometh the Gospel of Christ. By their 
known readiness and desire to give him, not sorrow, but joy, he 
exhorts them to live in unity and concord.* 

Nay, he does not hesitate to use his personal influence still 
more directly : he, as their shepherd, walks before them ; they 
follow in his footsteps ; “ Be ye followers together of me, and of 
those who walk as I do.” f 

But this affection is neither blind nor unfaithful. His love 
does not blind him to their faults, nor does it prevent him 
telling them of them ; nay, it is because he loves them so, 
that he grieves over their shortcomings, and that he forces 
himself to speak. With the utmost delicacy and gentleness is 
rebuke given, in language so full of love, that no doubt can be 
entertained as to the purity of his intention ; but at the same 
time so plain, that there can be no mistake as to what he means, 
He appeals to them as a church to put away party spirit ; f 
nay, he does not scruple even to mention by name those two 
whose party spirit or strife and jealousy had most disturbed 
the church, Euodias and Syntyche, and to exhort them to be of 
one mind ;$ and he can safely reckon on their affection to 
excuse his reiterated exhortation. “To write the same things 
to you, to me indeed is not grievous, but for you it is safe.” || 
The only way in which his affection for them is viewed in 
relation to himself, is when he pictures himself and them 
standing before the throne of God. Then, if they have walked 
on earth, in the midst of a crooked and perverse generation, in- 
peace and harmony, blameless and single-minded, shining as 
luminaries amidst the darkness of heathenism, and exhibiting 
to all around the word of life ; then indeed should he reap the 
blessed harvest of his labour ; then should he have that whereof 
he may thankfully boast ; then should he have evidence which 
he may humbly and thankfully show unto his Lord, that he 
had not run neither laboured in vain. 
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Secondly, St. Paul and Timothy. 

It is somewhat difficult, if not impossible, to define pre- 
cisely the exact relation in which Timothy stood to the great 
Apostle. In other callings we might speak of him as an 
aide-de-camp, as a confidential clerk or secretary; in the 
ministerial calling there is no word that is exactly appro- 
priate. Perhaps the word which best expresses the relation 
is the word curate. Add the idea of itinerancy to its usual 
modern meaning, and then the word curate not inaptly ex- 
presses the office of Timothy. Nay, is there not a peculiar 
significance, which exists by the deepest reason of the thing, 
and not from mere accident, in those words, “He shall care 
for your estate”? * What then are the relations between St. 
Paul and his curate ?+ 

Among all those who then surrounded the captive at Rome, 
there was not one animated by the same feelings as Timothy, 
none likeminded to him. Ad/ the rest were nominally indeed 
disciples of Jesus Christ; sometimes, perhaps, when all was 
calm, professing their readiness to do and suffer all for Christ; 
but men who, when temptation, that is, trial, came, like Peter, 
fell; when difficulties arose, like John Mark drew back, 
frightened and discouraged. They were all seeking their own, 
not the things which are Jesus Christ’s ; their own ease and 
safety, perhaps, so that they would not risk the dangers and 
discomforts of a journey, from which Epaphroditus had barely 
escaped with life ;{ their own glory, perhaps, so that they were 
unwilling to leave their own little work, their own little follow- 
ing, to take up the work of another, and merge their own 
individuality in his; men at any rate who, whether from 
cowardice or ambition, worked for self, and not for the Lord 
Jesus Christ. To these fair-weather self-seekers the Apostle 
looked for help in his hour of need, looked and looked in vain. 
Not one of these could he trust to be his representative with 
his beloved Philippians. From them he turned to Timothy, 
Here is his estimate of Timothy, written with his own hand.§ 
He has been proved, proved in many a trial—proved aye, and 
approved: to Christ he has proved himself to be a faithful 
slave, serving Him in the Gospel; to St. Paul a son; as a 
son, obedient, loyal, and respectful; as a son, loving and 
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beloved. In the Epistle to the Corinthians he bears the same 
high testimony to his curate Timothy. He is “my child, 
beloved, and faithful in the Lord;” * “he worketh the work of 
the Lord, as I do.” f 

Yes, St. Paul knows that Timothy’s heart is in the right 
place. He is first the slave of Jesus Christ, then His apostle’s 
curate ; he makes the Apostle’s work his own, and his feel- 
ings towards the Apostle are the reflex and copy of St. Paul's, 
And so he will yuna tos, naturally, as a natural, real, and in- 
evitable consequence from the existing causes and relations— 
he will naturally and really care for their estate. His heart 
will respond to the Apostle’s heart, and will represent and 
re-echo his care, his solicitude, his affection, his faithfulness 
and zeal. And so the Apostle pays at once the highest pos- 
sible compliment to Timothy and to his Philippian people: 
he records publicly his opinion of Timothy, that he values 
him above all the rest; nevertheless, for the sake of the 
Philippians, he will spare even Timothy. And Timothy went. 
And when in the barrack-chamber at Rome we see those 
two brave, unselfish men taking leave of each other,—the 
lonely prisoner sending away his one tried and trusted fellow- 
worker, and the other leaving him who was to hima father, 
and obediently embarking on a dangerous and arduous enter- 
prise,—it is hard to know which to admire the more, 

Thirdly, St. Paul and party spirit. 

This subject might have been, to some extent, considered 
under the first head, but for convenience I take it separately. 
Selfishness is the great opposing principle to Christianity ; 
and even when a heart is converted to Christ, it is still possible 
that its baneful influence may be felt in every relation of 
thought and action. And, alas! it has been so even from the 
very first. The Apostles were always contending who should 
be the greatest; the distribution of alms gave rise to mur- 
murings and jealousies; little cliques and parties soon appeared ; 
the party of Apollos, and the party of Cephas, and the party 
of Paul. And it would appear that Epaphroditus had been 
obliged to tell St. Paul that his beloved Philippian church had 
not escaped. - 

It would seem that there was a strong Judaizing faction at 
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Philippi, by which the peace of the church was disturbed. 
But besides this, there seem to have been little petty rivalries 
and jealousies ; miserable murmurings and disputings ; a spirit 
of partisanship and contention; a strife for priority and power.* 
Two women in particular had made themselves so conspicuous 
by their contentiousness, as to draw upon themselves a direct 
and public rebuke from the Apostle.t It was inexpressibly 
sad that those who were brethren in the Lord, fellow-workers 
in His vineyard, could not dwell together in unity ; it was sad 
and it was dangerous, because in face of the common enemy, 
persecution, they had need to be united among themselves, 
standing fast in one spirit, with one mind striving for the 
faith.t And as the Apostle gently, delicately remonstrates 
with them, he suddenly takes flight, and, in language so 
impetuous as to betray him possibly into a false concord, 
utters that persuasive and high-souled appeal, which is at 
once the most touching, the most profound, and the most 
precious passage in this epistle. § 

If, he says, that experimental knowledge of Christ, which I 
love to think you have, is real, and speaks to your heart with 
a silent but persuasive eloquence; if love, the brightest gem in the 
diadem of Christian graces, has any charms for you to prompt you 
to deeds of love; if the communion and fellowship of all Christ’s 
followers in the unity of the Holy Spirit be not only a name, 
but a blessed reality ; if at all, even apart from Christianity, 
ye possess, as high-souled men, bowels of tenderness and the 
active habit of exercising them; be at one, I beseech you, 
one in love, one in feeling, one in mind; then, indeed, shall 
my cup of joy be full. Let no party spirit, no personal vanity, 
be shown in anything; but in your lowliness of mind let each 
think the other is better; each consider others, not himself. 
Call to mind the humility of Jesus Christ. Though existing 
from all eternity in the form of God, yet He did not with any 
greed of glory cling to His Divine prerogatives of majesty, but 
He humbled Himself, first, by laying aside the glories of heaven, 
then by taking to Himself the nature of a ‘servant and the 
likeness of man, and yet again by submitting to death, and 
that the shameful, humiliating death of the cross. Let this 
mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.|| 
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But there was party spirit at Rome also. And how did the 
Apostle himself act towards it?* His imprisonment, instead 
of checking the preaching of the Gospel, had tended to encourage 
it; for some, moved by a spirit of love, knowing that he was 
now unable to preach publicly himself, were the more bold to 
do what they could to supply his absence ; and others, moved 
by a spirit of jealous partisanship, knowing that he was now 
less able to refute them, were the more bold also, and worked 
the more zealously, hoping thereby to make his chains gall 
him. And when the tidings come to the Apostle’s ears; when 
he hears that the lowest kind of religious party spirit is active 
against him; when he hears that Christ is preached only as a 
pretext whereby to effect some ulterior object, and that all 
the activity springs from a contentious party spirit, which 
takes the form of personal antagonism to himself, how does 
he treat it? Amyhow, he exclaims, whether only as a pretext 
or in truth, still Christ is preached; and then, as he thinks of 
the thousands of Rome living in sin and dying without hope, 
and of the all too few preachers of that Gospel of Christ which 
alone could save them, he seems to reflect that an imperfect 
Christianity was incomparably better than no Christianity at 
all; and so he adds, “ And in this I rejoice ;” and then, as for 
the moment there rises up in his human breast a feeling of 
personal annoyance, he seems with one strong effort to thrust 
it back and crush it out, and adds, “ Yea, and I shall rejoice.” 

And here I may most fitly notice one little passage + which 
comes under neither of the four heads which I have mentioned. 
There appear to have been some who carried St. Paul’s doctrine 
of justification by grace to an Antinomian extreme, and lived 
in grievous sin. How does St. Paul treat them? The sight 
of sin affects men differently. Sinners regard it with pleasure, 
young men in Christ with anger, fathers in Christ with com- 
passion. Pleasure is devilish, anger is human, but compassion 
is divine. The Apostle, having passed through the second 
stage, has reached the third; for he says to the Philippians, that 
of these mistaken sinners he has often told them, and now tells 
them “even weeping.” 

Fourthly, St. Paul himself. 

There are many answers to the question, “ Is life worth 
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living?” There is the answer of stoicism, which is selfish ; 
there is the answer of Wertherism, which is also selfish ; there 
is the answer of the young, light-hearted, and happy, which is 
still selfish; and selfish is the answer of the lately decided, 
who in their first fervour of reconciliation, love, and hope, long 
to depart and be with Christ, which is far better than living 
here. Nobler and truer far is that answer which the Christian 
and the Christian minister in St. Paul gives to this question ; 
noble in its pure unselfishness, true in its harmony with this 
order of things, and in its likeness to the example of Christ. 
Though for himself he might desire to depart, yet he thinks 
of those committed to him, and for them he knows that it is 
more needful that he should abide in the flesh, and so he 
consents to abide and continue with them all for their further- 
ance and joy of faith.* 

This view of life is eminently a practical one. If he lives, 
he lives for a definite object. As this life is from Christ, so 
also is it in Christ, and therefore it must be to and for Christ. 
His life therefore is one entire devotion to Christ, which 
devotion is shown by, and consists in, preaching the Gospel 
of Christ, and giving rebuke, counsel, and encouragement to 
Christ’s people. To this work he is devoted, dedicated, wholly 
given up. In this work he has suffered the loss of all things, 
counting them but dung; in this work he will use all his 
energies until his blood be poured out, and at God’s bidding 
his work, if not tre work, be done.t So unconnected is this 
life with selfish desires, so much is it considered only in 
relation to the work, that so long as he is able to do his 
work, external circumstances are matters of indifference, It 
is a matter of indifference to him whether he be rich or poor, 
he is avTapKns—self-contained ; he has Christ, and in Christ 
can do all things; therefore it matters not whether his purse 
be full or empty, he can accommodate himself contentedly to 
circumstances, and knows how to abound and how to suffer 
need.§ 

And in like manner he is indifferent to all adversities 
through opposition from those without. Is not his work God’s 
work? Are not all things in the hands of God? And must 
not he feel assured that the way in which God uses him is the 
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best for the work ? It is true that he is a prisoner, laid by, 
unable to do the work as he could wish; but he is contented, 
and records his persuasion that his very adversities are over- 
ruled by God unto the furtherance of the Gospel ;* and that 
now and always Christ shall be magnified in his body, whether 
in life or in death. ; 

And if he is to consider these adversities as they affect 
himself, he declares that he knows that they “shall turn to his 
salvation ;” { and that as the resurrection of Christ was pre- 
ceded by His sufferings and death, so he who yearns to know 
the power of Christ’s resurrection must not refuse, nay, must 
welcome as a necessary condition, and therefore as a sign and 
pledge, the fellowship with Christ’s suffering, and the being 
made conformable to Christ’s death. § 

And what is the spiritual consciousness of this man, this 
unselfish, large-hearted, single-minded, devoted Apostle? Con- 
scious of his devotion, of his labours, and of his sufferings, how 
does he bear himself before his God? For one moment he 
shows us his inmost thoughts. We are not surprised to find 
that he, who a little later on in life speaks of himself as “ the 
chief of sinners,’ || now thinks of himself with the utmost 
humility. 

He is not boastful of his work, nor over-confident of his 
reward. With all his heart he longs to know Christ, and 
gladly suffers all things, if by any means he may attain to the 
resurrection from the dead. But he lays claim to no perfection ; 
he knows that he has not yet grasped the prize ; and till that 
prize be grasped, it is idle and dangerous to dwell upon or 
rest in efforts or progress in the past; progress in the past is 
only a vantage ground for further progress in the future; and 
so the whole attention must now be concentrated on the course 
that lies before him, and that yet separates him from the goal, 
towards which with redoubled energies he stretches out and 
presses forward. 4] 
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Visible Success of x sinister’s ork. - 


BY THE REV. W. W. TYLER, VICAR OF TANNINGTON AND 
BRUNDISH, SUFFOLK. 


THIS subject at once suggests a number of questions, but I 
confine myself to these two, namely— 

What visible success ought a minister to look for? And 
when ? 

I. One method of estimating the influence of a minister in 
a parish, it is said, would be to imagine what condition that 
parish would manifest if there had been no clergyman in 
it for a long time, no church services, no Sunday-schools, no 
cottage lectures, no pastoral visitation, no means of grace to 
reach the very best side and the very worst side of parochial 
life; and, on the whole, this inquiry would elicit a tolerably 
correct though negative answer. Would that it were entirely 
and exclusively ideal! But to be fair all round, it is very 
certain that some parishes would have been better off, if left in 
such an orphaned state, than have had to endure an almost 
heathenish, though a ministerial, example. It is beyond dispute, 
that clergymen, like other persons, are godly or ungodly, con- 
verted or unconverted, idle or industrious, wide awake or 
fast asleep as to the highest interests of other souls. Some 
are ever busy with trifling concerns; some are nothing at all, 
if not scientific ; some appear to be too rich to be faithful, and 
too important in the world to be effectively important in the 
Church ; some are so fond of the study, that there is no time, 
nor inclination apparently, for teaching; and some are positively 
mischievous. Every such example is an evasion of the ordi- 
nation vows. 

It is no secret that clergymen are sometimes spoken of in a 
disparaging manner, not because some very secular things are 
done badly by them, but because they are done so well, and 
offer a lamentable contrast to their failures in sacred duties. 

It is sadly evident that some ministers combine in themselves. 
several highly diversified qualifications and employments, 
enough to occupy one’s whole time, but which do not consort 
well with the comparative exclusion of ministerial functions. 
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Such occupations may be perfectly harmless in themselves, but 
their singular combination and competition, in those whose 
whole life was vowed away to God’s special service, are pain- 
fully suggestive. The reputation of some ministers would have 
been greatly enhanced, had they been students only, politicians 
only, magistrates only, farmers only, painters only, musicians. 
only, cricketers only, pleasurists only, or nothing at all, or any- 
thing rather than have subordinated their high vocation to 
those other callings, which may be quite admissible in others. 
Happily these exceptional cases are becoming rarer every year. 

It is very certain that when our blessed Lord gave His 
commission (Matt. xxviii. 19, 20; fohnexxio 15--17> etc.) 
He gave a very comprehensively inclusive list of our minis- 
terial duties, which duties are distinctly exclusive of so very, 
very much that ought never to be undertaken by us. Even 
if we have the means of enjoying multiplicity of pleasures 
on every hand, we should ever remember that the land of 
Goshen is not the land of Canaan, and that enemies abound, 
arrayed in very plausible exteriors. 

Never were wanted greater concentration of power, greater 
definiteness of aim, greater appreciation of our high and holy 
calling, than at the present time. If our beloved Church is to 
maintain its high character, and this character was never higher 
than it is now, it will not be maintained by maintaining clerical 
amateurs to devote their energies on collateral arts and sciences 
and pleasures. If the forts are to be manned and held against 
all enemies, the defenders must be men of God, trusted men, 
men who know their own power, the strength of their citadel, 
the power of their friends, as well as the power of the foe ; and 
whether in the front rank with the mightiest, or behind amongst 
other mighty ones, or only in the more unknown rank and file, 
to such men the honour of God and the success of His work 
will ever be of paramount consideration. On some of the great 
lines of railway the heavy traffic is conveyed on extra side-lines; 
but at the railway stations, and from local causes, these extra 
tails converge, and the main line is used. But it ought not to 
be so with our work. There ought to be nothing worthy of 
parallelism with so holy a profession. Can it be right to yield 
to a forfeiture of our time and ability to other affairs, and 
converge for a few hours on Sunday, or from some weekday 
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necessity, the remnants of our scattered, though dedicated, 
energies? In these days is especially needed the spirit of 
Elisha, who cut off all retreat as he burnt up his plough, and 
immolated the oxen. We must face the spirit of worldliness, 
and renounce it wholly. I know that on some occasions the 
apostle Paul was obliged to work in order to live; but an 
examination of the references prompts me to say, that even in 
that extreme case he seems to have utilized the night first, 
before he encroached upon the day. 

Thus far I have endeavoured to set forth that the personal 
character of the clergyman has a very great deal to do with 
the success of his parish work. In every one there is a strong 
line of demarcation, perhaps not at all apparent to one’s self, 
nor very apparent to others, but the precise relation that line 
bears to that absolutely rigid dividing line between right and 
wrong is known to Him from whom no secret is hidden. We 
cannot be on both sides of that line; but on whichsoever side 
we are, that is, whatever we are in God’s sight, will determine 
the bias and tendency of our influence and expectations, and 
also for the most part the character of our success. There may 
be some disturbing elements of the general result, but its cha- 
racter will be determined by the impulse given it by ourselves. 
I should answer unhesitatingly the first question thus: that the 
condition of a parish is more or less the reflection of the 
minister. 

Parishes differ very widely in the means which a clergyman 
possesses of extending his influence, but the following are the 
three principal ones, the absence of either of which cannot be 
adequately compensated for by any other means, viz.— 

1, The services of the Church, 

2. The Sunday-school. 

3. Pastoral visitation. 

I propose to speak of each. 

1. The Church services. 

All these have their influence and their results ; comforting 
and hope-imparting, when impressive and genuine ; but repel- 

ling and avoided, when a task to the minister, or slovenly and 
carelessly performed. It is a fearful thing to be the cause of 
men “abhorring the offering of the Lord ;” and therefore every 
part of our many duties should come under faithful review and 
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our own unsparing criticism. “With what spirit do I under- 
take the service of the sanctuary?” “And what effect is my 
manner likely to beget in others?” “Are there any singulari- 
ties and angularities of mannerism or speech?” “Is the tone 
of my voice so dignified as to give due weight to the words I 
utter?” “Am I too rapid or too slow in utterance?” “Is a 
genuine spirit of devotion as manifest in my manner as it is 
in my desires ?” 

I scarcely need mention how great the influence of the pulpit 
is; in which, the minister's individuality and characteristics are 
manifested. If he is timid anywhere, he will be there. If he 
knows so little from his own and other experience of the relation 
of grace and nature, of holiness and unholiness, of entire con- 
secration and indifference, it will soon be heard there, and will 
inevitably bear fruit elsewhere. It is possible in preaching to 
keep to the broad way of a colourless morality, and speak of 
some civilizing and humanizing process ; it is possible to preach 
and to live without making any downright onslaught against 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, because it is possible to be 
so indifferent, and so unbelieving, and so ignorant as to care for 
no result, nor wish for any. But, on the other hand, if the 
servant of God and man leads the services of the sanctuary, the 
prayers, the praises, the reading of God’s Word, and then adds 
the binding stone of faithful exposition ; if he be endued with 
that God-like emotion which brought the Lord Christ out of 
heaven to rescue souls from sin and death; if he be bowed 
down with a burden of prophecy like the ancient prophets ; if 
he be like that man in Bunyan’s allegory, “with eyes lifted up 
to heaven, the best of books in his hands, the law of truth 
written on his lips, the world behind his back,” further described 
as “one of a thousand,” as “one who can beget children, travail 
in birth with children, and nurse them himself, when they are 
born ;” if he be overwhelmed with the vastness of his responsi- 
bility, and that by some means he ought, he can, he must, and 
he will save some for God and eternity; if he lets every one 
know that he is after their souls, I say that that man hase 
magnificent opinion of his holy privileges, and that he will work 
with a definite object, and be unsatisfied till Christ Jesus dwells 
in the souls of the people. 

He has a commission—“ Preach the Gospel.” 
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He has an alternative—*“ Woe.” 

He has a promise—Success. 

He has a reward—“A crown.” 

He has to sow the seed. It would be absurd to water the 
ground where no seed is sown; and it would be far more 
absurd to look for a harvest of success without planting and 
watering. Apparent success will not satisfy a real man. He is 
real. That must be real. 

The visible condition of our churches and congregations is 
then a very fair gauge of the standard of religious life and 
ministerial success. If souls are hungry, they will come to be 
fed. If healthy food is provided, it will atone for some short- 
comings ; but if no spiritual appetite has been created, then no 
need is felt for either prayer, praise, thanksgiving, or hearing the 
“engrafted word.” If a parish cares for none of these, there 
must be something exceedingly wrong. And if success is 
wished for, the first step is to discover the real causes of failure, 
and battle with them. The time is past, or nearly so, when 
any intelligent congregation will rest satisfied with any vapid, 
unsubstantial teaching. The spirit which pervades our Church 
offices is a rare combination of humble prayer, of gladsome 
praise, of genuine thanksgiving, and there must be a great. 
absence of visible success if these be uncared for, and unsought 
after, 

2. The Sunday-school. 

If the visible success of a clergyman in his parish may be 
said to be an almost exact correlation to his own desires and 
efforts, what words can demonstratively set forth the greatness 
of his responsibility while dealing with the younger members of 
his flock? One thing is certain, that if he looks for any future 
success, he must constantly cherish this incomparable feeder of 
the Church. A Sunday-school is a cradle full of hope, and 
contains the elements of far greater successes than have yet 
been generally realized. In no class of society is the feeling of 
sympathy so largely developed, and that, too, on the right side. 
_ Success is far simpler, and far more unmixed with practical evil, 
than later on. Children are quite as decided as their seniors in 
their likings and dislikings, and they are far more prompt in 
their decisions. Almost intuitively they jump to the right 
conclusion, But whether right or wrong in their inclinations, 
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they act according to their impressions. . There is a warning 
of general and particular application, uttered by our Lord 
(Matt. xviii. 1—6), which ought to be especially remembered in 
dealing with “little ones.” Our general bearing towards them 
will create some impression. Our example, whether good or 
bad, will create some impression. Our instruction will create 
some impression. And the fact that first impressions are planted 
deepest and last the longest, ought to be a great incentive to 
prevent an inexpungeable opinion for ill. Side by side, however, 
with this thought, I must add an old truism, which can ever be 
tested ; namely, that it is one of the easiest things in the world 
to captivate the minds of children, if the effort be genuine, 
Here, then, is a power to utilize to the highest degree, if we 
would enjoy some real achievement now, and the promise of 
greater results hereafter. Young people do not often argue 
with great clearness, but somehow they get to the bottom of the 
argument ; and in a similar manner they do not consider zw/y 
a particular course of treatment is applied to them, but oz it 
is presented to them. For example, a child observes that his 
minister notices him just as he notices older people, and speaks 
to him, and is ready and pleased to explain anything, and even 
takes extra pains with him. Who can err about the mutual 
feeling exhibited, and the candid opinion of the child? In such 
a case the minister’s teaching goes into doubly prepared ground. 
And it may be said with truth, that the earliest visible success 
in ministerial work is often seen first in the Sunday-school. 
Here the minister can be as distinctive as he pleases, without 
having to root up error first; and, as a leader in the Church, he 
ought to be very distinctive indeed. This is his nursery ground, 
and what is planted and trained here will manifest the treat- 
ment further on in life. The seed has been planted, and there 
ought to be something more than the promise of spring blossoms. 
A woman of God, gathered to her eternal rest some time ago, 
said, “I hope there will be children in heaven.” “Why?” 
“ Because I love to teach them so much,” I can admire and 
endorse the happy feeling which created the wish, if I do not 
endorse the consummation. 

May I also add, that of all the staunch adherents of the Church, 
none are clearer in doctrine, and more helpful in practice, than 
many of our Sunday-school teachers? Whatever praise can be 
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offered, ought to be freely given to those who devote their time 
and talents, with so much energy, to further the success of 
spiritual work in a parish. 

With respect, then, to the actual necessities of such an 
important help, can I offer any plea for any dereliction of duty 
in this grand adjunct to the Church? Can I distort words into 
excuses to extenuate the omission of any personal interest in 
the Sunday-school? It is useless to speak of visible success to 
any one who does not look for any; nor is it reasonable to 
expect even a visionary success by some chance or accident, 
in the absence of any effort. No duty pays so well for trouble 
taken ; no results are so lasting and so obvious; nor can I 
think of anything else that will compensate for indifference, 
for excuses, or for anything which gets rid of our personal 
obligation to use effectively one of the three most powerful 
levers for making visible the success which we should constantly 
desire to see. 

3. Pastoral visitation. 

There is much difference of opinion upon this subject. Those 
who dislike, or are indifferent to the practice, would do well to 
ponder over the old saying, “ A house-going parson makes a 
church-going people,” even if all higher motives and scriptural 
injunctions be ignored. Whether in church, or school, or 
company, the ever-wakeful heart prompts the willing eye to 
watch for signs and tokens, Both are intent to “watch for 
souls,” If praying precedes preaching, both should be followed 
by watching. And if one result of excellent preparation is 
excellent preaching, one result of excellent preaching should 
be excellent attention and growth in knowledge, Such work 
deserves to be followed up. Thousands of sermons perish 
and are lost, because they are left to take their chance, 
Visiting is essentially individual work, often restricted to the 
sick, the aged, and the poor; but I know no class, not even 
perpetual absentees, who ought to be excluded from personal 
visitation. However large or small a parish may be, every 
house ought to be registered, and visits should be systema- 
tically paid to them, however long the work may take. A 
year's register is easily prepared, and becomes of daily use. 
The love of visiting is, I should think, an acquired love ; but it 
grows as its beneficial results are seen. Every visit ought to 
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have a special object and a religious tendency; and though 
there is often a reflex benefit on our part, there should always 
be the direct intention of imparting some spiritual help. Visit- 
ing for other reasons, and with other objects, may be the visit 
of the pastor, but is not “pastoral visitation.” Long ago, I 
related to my then rector a profitable conversation with which 
an old woman had regaled me. The rector listened to the end, 
and then said, “ But you went to teach.” He was a wise teacher, 
and he was right in his criticism. 

The temptation may often arise to allow an opportunity to 
degenerate into gossip. But our work is profoundly spiritual, 
and the utmost skill and prudence must be exercised to gain 
some favourable result. That success depends upon the 
minister ; just as the life of a tender plant depends upon the 
gardener’s skill; just as a feeble child’s life depends upon the 
nurse’s care. 

I cannot point out any loophole of escape from any of these 
duties. Happy are we, if we do them as unto the Lord. 

II. The question has yet to be answered, “When may 
success be looked for?” 

I am very clear and positive about this answer. The 
Great Day, for which all other days were made, will be 
the great day of the revelation of success. We had need 
have the deepest possible concern about that. But I am 
treating of visible success; and I am quite content to leave 
even the success of next year till next year comes; but the 
present time, that is of the greatest moment. If I preach about 
conviction of sin, do I really expect some interval to elapse 
before there be any signs of conviction? If I preach a morality, 
when may I see the morals? If I preach about conversion, 
when may I expect to see the words come true, “If any man 
be in Christ Jesus, he is a new creature”? (2 Cor.v. 17, 18.) If 
I preach about the atoning power of Christ's blood, am I to 
say that it only refers to the indefinite future ? If I preach 
about holiness, ought I to recommend a sliding scale upward 
from sin to purity? If real results are not to be looked for 
now, ought I not in strict honour to say that the present 
motions of sin are part of the process of purification, and are 
quite right? God forbid. Or even that indefinite average 
result I spoke of at first, is not that a mistake, if that should 
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be apparent too soon? Or shall I long for little results now, 
and gladly hope for postponed greater results? I know no 
Scripture authority for such a course. “Now” is God’s time. 
“Now” is the time for praying. “Now” is the time for preach- 
ing. “Now” is the time for living. “Now” is the time for 
decision. “Now” is the time for visible results. 

I am often impressed as I hear dying testimony ; testimony 
given for the first time perhaps. That is exquisite; but it is 
quite as exquisite, and far more trustworthy, to have the tes- 
timony of a holy and consistent life. This admits of being 
tested, and is a genuine success. It is downright loss to the 
Church of Christ to be satisfied with future results only, because 
every degree of success should be a witnessing power, and a 
new starting-point to other greater results. But I am bound 
to add one unanswerable plea for present decision, and present 
enjoyment of our privileges. It is this: Death may step in, 
and put the futurist beyond the possibility of attaining either. 
“Make me holy, but not now,” prayed St. Augustine. “I will 
begin to serve God in three months,” wrote a young lady. 
The word “months” perhaps looked forbidding, and was 
crossed out, and the word “weeks” was written instead. In 
two weeks her soul had entered eternity, and the paper was 
found in her writing-desk. 

What visible success, then, ought to be expected mow ? 
Always some inquiring ; always some under conviction; always 
some like babes, tremblingly feeling after the truth; always 
some beginning Bible study; always some growing fast in 
grace; always some wanting to use their new powers, and 
needing direction; always some faithful ones, who, through 
good report and bad report, remain faithful still. They may 
not like all our plans, but they love the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and whether it be the missionary cause, or the Sunday-school, 
or the temperance question, or visiting, or anything else good, 
in one or more of them, they will not be found behindhand in 
the work for the Lord. 

Oh! but how much really depends upon the minister 
himself! Can any success really belong to an unworthy minister, 
except so far as he exists as a warning to all around him? 
And after all,does not our limited prosperity compel us to look 
again at our own methods, and compare them, ought I not 
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rather to say contrast them, with those of men “ full of the Holy 
Ghost”? I always feel ashamed as I read of St. Paul reminding 
the beloved ones at Ephesus of the three years of days, and the 
three years of nights, which he had spent among them. Is 
there any present experience to correspond with this apostolic 
method of pastoral work, “with many tears,” “from house to 
house”? Or, is that one of the lost powers of the Church of 
Christ ? I am always ashamed of myself as I read of the same 
Apostle bearing about in his body the marks of the Lord Jesus. 
Is that another of the lost privileges? I am always deeply 
ashamed as I read of “ Paul, the slave of Jesus Christ;” of 
“James, the slave of Jesus Christ ;” of “Peter, the slave of 
Jesus Christ ;” of “Jude, the slave of Jesus Christ.” Were they 
superhuman beings? or were they, of all the thousands and 
tens of thousands of ministers, the only ones deemed worthy of 
such dignity? Is dovdAos a lost title of the Church? 

One thing is left; one thing I do know is needful; one 
thing I ever pray for; one thing I ever desire and expect to 
see realized ; one thing I earnestly seek for, namely, a present 
blessed success, that God our Father may in all things be glo- 
rified ; that the name of the Lord Jesus Christ be magnified ; 
and that God the Holy Ghost be honoured, even as we honour 
the Father and the Son. 
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The eleventh volume of the Clergyman’s Magazine, from July to December, 
1880, is now ready, and may be had of the publishers, bound in cloth, price 
7s. 6d., post free. Also neat cloth covers for the same and for preceding 
volumes, post free, for fourteen stamps each. Post-office orders payable to 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, General Post Office. 

All Literary communications respecting the Magazine to be addressed to 
the Editor, 27, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Church Bomiletical Society’s Notices. 


All subscriptions for 1880 expire at the end of the present month, The 
attention of members is particularly requested to the fact that their annual 
subscription of ten shillings is not sufficient for the working expenses of 
the Society, together with the monthly supply of twelve copies of a shilling 
Magazine. They are requested, therefore, to bear in mind that donations, 
added to their subscriptions, are earnestly asked for. 
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_. * .Members-are also requested to send their subscriptions for 1881, before 
- — the rsth instant, to the Honorary Secretary, giving in each case their name in 
’ - full, their permanent address, and especially xot forgetting to return their 
-. “ticket for 1880, or at least to give their member's number; post-office orders 
being made payable to Henry Lansdell, at “ Dartmouth Row, S.E.” i 
“A blank form to be filled up is enclosed to members in this number of the 
Magazine. Should any who are now members not intend to subscribe for 
1881, they would greatly oblige by sending at once a post card to that effect 
to the Honorary Secretary. In default of this, it will be assumed that they 
wish to continue as members, and the January Magazine will be sent, with 
“an invoice to follow. — et . : : 
The number of communications received_by the Secretary at the end of the 
_ year is so great, that he cannot undertake fo answer them by return, unless 
. there is enclosed an addressed post card. They will be acknowledged, 
- however, as quickly as possible, and in alphabetical order. 
Continental, American, and Canadian members will please notice that by 
reason of the decreased postal charges, their annual subscription is now 
reduced to $2 50c., or ten shillings, per annum. 


LECTURES, ‘a dad 


The next Lecture of the Session will be delivered on December 7th, the 
- first Tuesday in the month, at three o’clock, in the Chapter House, 68, St. 


Paul’s Churchyard. . " 

December 7th. “a, </ x . 
Lecturey,—The Venerable Archdeacon Kaye, M.A. .. . 
Sudject.—“ The Visitation of the Sick.” . a, as 


. February ist. 
Lecturer.—BENJAMIN W. RICHARDSON, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Subject.—“ The Jews’ Sanitary Code.” 


Lectures have also been promised by the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Edinburgh, the Revs. Prebendary Row, M.A., Flavel S. ook, M.A., and 
W. Hay M. H. Aitken, M.A., of which particulars will be announced in due 
course. P 


Any Clergyman of the Church of England, or other Episcopal Church in 
communion therewith, or any Candidate for Holy Orders, wishing to become 
a member of the Society, is requested to apply to the Hon. Secretary, the 
Rev. HENRY LANSDELL, Eyre Cottage, The Grove, Blackheath, S.E., enclos- 
‘ing his subscription, and sending his name, address, ecclesiastical designation, ~ 
or cure, or, in the case of a candidate for Holy Orders, his College. ; 
The subscription to the Society and the Magazine (sent monthly, post free) 
is ten shillings (or $2, 50) a year to any one in the United Kingdom and 
the countries comprised in the Postal Union; or fifteen shillings in anyother — 
part of the world. Five shillings entitles to membership in the Society only. 
As these sums, however, leave only a very small margin for working expenses, — 
it is requested that those who can do so will kindly add a donation. 


Contributions towards the expenses of the Society will be thankfully received 
from persons other than those who are eligible as members; and all such 
subscribers of not less than twenty shillings per annum are entitled to a copy 
of the Clergyman’s Magazine, monthly, post free. 


Post-office orders to be made payable at Dartmouth Row, S.E. 
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